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PBEFAC &.'•:.  V 

TO  THE  TENTH   EDrriOKr*'     * 


In  plan  and  execution  the  present  volume  differs  from  most 
works  published  with  similar  intent.  Eloquence,  or  ambi- 
tious eulogium  of  the  scenery  to  which  the  volume  is  meant 
to  be  a  guide,  has  been  studiously  suppressed.  A  plain 
and  intelligible  account  is  given  of  those  localities  most 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  strangers,  and  of  the  means  by 
which  they  can  be  reached ;  the  measure  of  admiration  with 
nhich  they  must  be  contemplated  is  not  prescribed.  By 
adopting  this  course,  space  has  been  found  for  the  incor- 
poration of  a  large  amount  of  Traditionary,  Historical,  and 
Literary  Illustration,  by  which  a  recollection  of  the  scenery 
will  be  more  permanently  fixed  in  the  memory  of  the 
tourist,  than  by  any  original  description  of  its  features 
which  the  author  could  himself  have  given. 

Neither  labour  nor  expense  has  been  spared  to  give 
the  work  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  accuracy.  To 
secure  this  object,  the  several  sheets,  in  their  progress 
through  the  press,  have  been  transmitted  to  individuals 
conversant  with  the  topography  of  the  respective  districts  ; 
while  the  descriptions  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aber- 
deen, have  been  wholly  contributed  by  natives  of  these 
cities. 

The  expense  of  travelling,  and  the  gratuities  to  ser- 
vants at  hotels,  are  subjects  so  materially  influenced  by 
the  habits  of  the  traveller,  and  the  style  of  the  establish  • 
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Vi  PREFACE. 

ment  at  which  he  sojouriu,  that  it  is  difficult  to  afibrd 
predae  information  in  regard  to  them.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Publishers  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  few  particulars 
on  these  heads  will  be  generally  acceptable  to  tourists,  and 
..th^.have  accordiagljF  embodied,  in  the  following  note,  the 
/ce&ufi;  ()^theLfti\2uiiit$^ich  they  judged  it  proper  to  make 
upon  the  sumect. 

'  4jie  ImptOv^m^ts  made  upon  every  edition  since  the 
>Vt)rfc*  first ''appeared,  have  been  numerous  and  important. 
''Th|r  Soiiith  *.eiQ((oq  w^s  enlarged  by  Tours  in  Dumfriesshire 
ixiii  3Gridlb^4yt.lA*fioss-shire,  and  in  Sutherland,  while 
many  of  the  other  Tours  were  re-constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  accommodating  them  to  the  altered  means  of  locomotion. 
To  the  Illustrations  also,  several  additions  were  made, 
among  which  was  a  Map  of  Central  Scotland,  on  an  en- 
larged scale,  while  the  Railway  Charts  were  made  to  com- 
prehend every  Railway  in  Scotland.  The  present  edition 
has  undergone  a  thorough  revision  and  correction,  the  in- 
formation, in  several  instances,  having  been  either  tested  or 
re- written,  from  the  actual  inspection  or  observation  of  such 
districts  as  it  was  thought  required  it. 

The  Publishers  have  frequently  been  indebted  to  Tourists 
for  information  and  corrections,  procured  in  the  course  of 
their  journey.  The  Publishers  will  at  all  times  be  glad  to 
receive  communications  of  this  description,  and  to  give  them 
their  earliest  and  best  attention. 

For  the  favourable  reception  the  work  continues  to 
meet  with,  the  Publishers  return  their  best  thanks.  They, 
at  the  same  time,  express  their  acknowledgments  to  the 
public  press  for  numerous  laudatory  notices,  which,  if  not 
unmerited  by  former  editions,  will  be  found  to  be  still 
better  deserved  by  the  present. 


EtiiNBUBOH,  August  1862. 
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TRAVELLING  EXPENSES. 


The  expense  necesBarily  attendant  upon  travelling  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  considerable  drawback  from  its  pleasures.  Still 
the  evil  is  inevitable;  and  it  may  be  aatisfaetory  to  tourists  to 
be  able  to  estimate  the  price  to  be  paid  for  their  enjoyment. 

The  following  scale  shows  the  average  charge  for  the  several 
items  which  enter  into  the  traveller's  bill.  The  prices  in  the  firtt 
division  of  the  scale  are  rarely  exceeded  in  any  of  the  Inns  in 
the  smaller  towns  in  Scotland;  while  in  some  villages,  charges 
even  more  moderate  may  sometimes  be  met  with.  The  prices 
in  the  uccmd  division  show  the  charges  in  Hotels  of  the  highest 
( in  Eldinbnrgh. 


Breakfitft,  1/6  to 2/  2/to3/ 

Dinner, 2/ to 3/ '  3/to4/ 

Tea,  1/6  to  2/ '  2/ to  3/ 


Supper,  1/6  to  2/ 

Port  or  Snerry,  per  bottle,  5/ 

Porter  or  Ale,  per  bottle,  /6  to  1/  .... 

Brandy,  per  gill,  1/6 

Whisky,  per  gill, /9 

Bed,  1/6  to  3/ 


AocoTding  to  i^bat  is  ordered. 

%  ■ 

3/6  to  4/ 

*/  If  the  TrareOer  require  his  table  to  be  ftunished  beyond  the  ordin- 
ary eeale  of  oraofort,  he  mnat  be  prepared  for  a  proportionate  increase  of  \ 
charRft.  j 


In  the  inferior  country  Inns,  Wine,  Brandy,  and  Malt  Liquor 
are  frequently  not  to  be  met  with,  or,  if  kept,  will  probably  be 
of  indifferent  quality. 

Poeting,  la  0d.  per  mQe;  poitboy,  3d.  per  milei 

A  ona-hoiw  foor-wbe^ed  cantege,  la  per  mile,  or  15a  per  day. 

A  gilt  10a  «d.  to  ISa  per  day. 

A  liding-hone,  6b.  or  7a ;  a  pony,  5a  per  day. 

*•*  In  Xufn  tewm  tlw  durvM  for  earriacM  and  riding^bonct  m«  About  K  par  eent 
abore  thew  bcrt  quoted.  Wbere  tbo  hlr*  b  for  MToml  ■ueorMire  dayi,  an  »bttt<>^ 
mrnt  toKf  bo  oxpoctod.    Tbo  pootisg  la  tho  nmo  in  town  and  oouuiry. 

The  payment  of  the  gratuities  to  servants  at  Inns  is  a  source 
of  great  annoyance  to  travellers.     It  would  very  largi^ly  contri- 
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VUl  NOTK  ON  TRATELLINO  EXPENSES. 

bute  to  the  tourist'n  comfort  were  the  charges  under  this  liead 
included  among  the  other  items  of  the  landlord's  bilL  Althoagh 
this  practice  has  been  adopted  by  a  few  Hotel-keepers  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  believed  that  it  has  not  yet  been  in- 
troduced into  any  of  the  Inns  in  Scotland. 

To  enable  them  to  furnish  tourists  with  some  information  on 
this  subject,  the  publishers  have  applied  to  two  Hotel-keepers  of 
the  first  respectability  (the  one  in  Dublin,  the  other  in  Liverpool) 
by  whom  the  practice  of  charging  for  servants  is  adopted,  and 
the  following  are  averaged  from  the  rates  charged  in  their  esta- 
blishments : — 

1. 
A  single  genUomam,  taking  the  goDend  a490omiiiodation  of  the  Hotel  for  one 

or  two  meals  as  a  paedng  traveller.  Waiter,  6d. :  Chambermaid,  6d.  ; 

Porter  or  Boots,  6d.    Tub  includee  the  removal  of  any  reasonable 

weight  of  higgage:  bat  extra  menagea  and  paroeli  are  ohaiged  atipMr 

>"itely. 

2. 
A  sin^  gentleman,  staying  a  day  and  night,  and  taking  his  meals  in  the 

h<^  la  6d.  or  2s.  for  senrants,  and  if  he  stays  nveral  days,  la  or  la  6d. 

per  day. 

3. 
A  gentleman  and  his  wife,  occupying  a  sittiog-room  and  bedroom,  2a  M.  to 
38.  6d.  per  night  for  senranta    If  aooompanied  by  sons  or  daoAters,  or 
other  relatives,  half  this  rate  from  each ;  but  no  charge  for  Qhildren  un- 
der nine  years  of  age. 

4. 

A  party  of  four  or  six  for  one  night,  about  la  6d.  each. 

Upon  submitting  this  scale  to  several  of  the  most  respectable 
Hotel-keepers  in  Edinburgh,  they  consider  the  rates  to  be  a  fair 
average.  In  country  and  village  inns,  even  the  lowest  of  the  pay- 
ments above  quoted  may  be  unnecessarily  liberal,  while  in  some 
of  the  fashionable  hotels  in  London  the  highest  may  be  consider- 
ably under  par. 
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OUOIV  OP  TBB  NAME— SXTENT— OBNERAL  ASPECT— NATUBAL  DITI- 
S10ICS—1I0UMTAINS— TALES— RIYEBS— LAKES— MINERAL  PRODUCE 
AHD  8PRIWG»— CLIMATE— AQRICULTI7RE— ANIMAL  KINGDOM— FISH- 
ERIES—MAN  UP  A  CTURES — COMHBRCB— INTERNAL  COMMUNICATION— 
RBTBNUE — CONSTITUTION— RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS— UNITBRSITIES 
AJra>  SCHOOLS— ADMINISTRATION  OP  JUSTICE— POPULATION. 


SooTUUfD  is  the  northern  and  smaller  division  of  the  Island 
of  Qreat  Britain,  The  origin  of  the  term  is  inyolved  in 
much  obscurity.  That  part  of  the  country  which  lies  be- 
yond the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  received  from  the 
Romans  the  appellation  of  Caledonia,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  denominated  Caledonians.  They  were  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  Picts,  and  from  them  the  country 
was  for  some  centuries  called  Pictland.  The  term  Scotland 
began  to  come  into  use,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  this  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  a  colony  of  Scots,  who  had  previously  left  Ireland,  and 
planted  themselves  in  Argyleshire  and  the  West  Highlands. 
ExTBHT. — The  longest  line  that  can  be  drawn  in  Scot- 
land, is  from  its  most  southerly  point,  the  Mull  of  Gallo- 
way, in  lat.  W  38'  N.,  long.  4"^  50'  W.,  to  Dunnet  Head,  its 
most  northerly  point,  in  lat.  58**  40'  30"  K,  long.  3°  29* 
W.,  or  about  285  miles ;  but  the  longest  line  that  can  bo 
drawn  in  about  the  same  parallel  of  longitude,  is  from  the 

A 
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former  point  to  Cape  Wrath,  in  lai  58°  36'  N.,  long.  4* 
56'  W.,  a  distance  of  275  miles.  The  breadth  is  extreme) j 
various.  From  Buchanness  point  to  the  point  of  Ardna- 
murchan  in  Argyleshire,  the  distance  is  160  miles ;  but 
from  the  bottom  of  Loch  Broom  to  the  Firth  of  Dornoch,  it 
is  only  twenty-four  miles.  The  whole  coast  is  so  much 
penetrated  by  arms  of  the  sea,  that  there  is  only  one  spot 
throughout  its  whole  circuit  upwards  of  forty  miles  from 
the  shore.  The  area  of  the  mainland  is  computed  at  25,520 
square  miles  of  land,  and  494  of  fresh  water  lakes ;  the 
islands  are  supposed  to  contain  about  4080  square  miles  of 
land,  and  about  144  of  water. 

General  Aspect. — The  surface  of  the  country  is  distin- 
guished for  variety,  and,  compared  with  England,  it  is,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  rugged  and  mountainous.  It  is  supposed, 
that  estimating  the  whole  extent  of  the  ooontry,  exdusive 
of  lakes,  at  19,000,000  acres,  scarcely  so  many  as  6,000,000 
are  arable— that  is,  less  than  one-third  ;  whereas  in  Eng- 
land, the  proportion  of  arable  land  to  the  entire  extent  of 
the  country  exceeds  three-fourths.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  tracts  of  rich  alluvial  land  along  the  courses  of  the 
great  rivers,  Scotland  has  no  extensive  tracts  of  level  groond, 
the  surface  of  the  country  b«ng  generaUy  varied  with  hill 
and  dale. 

Natttbal  DtTiBtoNS. — Sootland  is  naturally  divided  into 
Highlands  and  Lowlands.  The  former  division  compre- 
hends, besides  the  Hebrides,  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
islands,  the  counties  of  Argyle,  Inverness,  Nairn,  Ross,  Cro- 
marty, Sutherland,  and  Caithness,  with  parts  of  Dumbarton, 
Stirling,  Perth,  Forfar,  Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and 
Moray  or  Elgin.  The  Highlands,  again,  are  divided  into 
two  unequal  portions,  by  the  chain  of  lakes  occupying  the 
Glenmore-nan-albin,  or  ^  €freat  glen  of  Caledonia,"  stretch- 
ing north-east  and  south-west  across  the  iidand,  firom  Inver- 
ness to  Fort- William,  now  connected  together,  and  forming 
the  Caledonian  Canal.  The  northern  division  of  the  High- 
lands 18  decidedly  the  more  barren  and  unproductiTe  of  the 
two,  though  the  other  division  contains  the  highest  moun- 
taimi.    In  the  eastern  parts  of  Ross  and  Cromarty  thera  are 
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level  faractfl  ot  conodemble  fartility.  The  Lowknd  diTiuon 
of  tlie  kisgdom,  though  oompaiatiTelj  flat,  compriMS  also  & 
i;ieat  deal  of  mountainoiu  country. 

MovjrTAXSB.-^Of  the  Highland  mountainfl,  the  most  cele- 
brated is  the  chain  of  the  Gfampians.  It  oommencet  on 
the  aouth  side  of  Loch  Etive  in  Aigyleshire,  and  terminates 
between  Stonehayen  and  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  on  the  east- 
am  ooaai.  The  most  elevated  part  of  this  range  lies  at  the 
head  of  the  Bee.  Ben  Macdui,  the  highest  mountain  in 
Sootland,  rises  to  the  height  of  44 16  feet,  and  the  a4joining 
uMmntains  of  Cairngorm,  Caimtoul,  and  Ben  Avon,  are  re- 
sfMctiTely  4050,  4245,  and  3967  feet  higL  The  other 
principal  summits  of  the  Grampian  chain  airet  Schehallion, 
near  the  east  end  of  Loch  Bannoeh,  3613  feet  aboTe  the 
lerel  of  the  sea ;  Ben  Lawers,  on  the  north  side  of  Loch 
Tay,  3945 ;  Ben  More,  at  the  head  of  Qlendochart,  3616 ; 
Ben  Lom<md,  on  the  side  of  Loch  Lomond,  3191 ;  and  Ben 
i^uacfaan,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Awe,  3390.  Ben  Neris,  till 
xeoently  reputed  the  highest  of  the  British  mountains,  lies 
immediately  to  the  east  of  Fort* William,  being  separated 
fipom  the  Giam^aas  by  the  moor  ef  Bannoch ;  it  rises  4416 
feet  ahoTe  the  mean  lerel  of  the  sea,*  and  its  circumference 
at  the  base  is  supposed  to  exceed  twenty-four  miles.  To 
the  south  of  the  Grampians,  and  running  parallel  to  them 
acRMs  the  island,  there  is  a  chain  of  hills  divided  by  the  yal- 
leys  of  the  Tay  and  Forth  into  three  distinct  portions,  and 
bearing  the  names  of  the  Sidlaw,  Ochil,  and  Campsie  hills. 
The  low  country  between  them  and  the  Grampians  is  called 
the  valley  of  Strathmere.  In  the  Lowland  division  of  the 
oouDtiy,  the  Cheviots  fbnn  the  principal  range.  These 
hills  are  situated  partly  in  England  and  partly  in  Scotland. 
They  separate  Northumberland  from  Roxburghshire,  stretch 
through  the  latter  county  in  a  westerly  direction,  keeping 
to  the  north  of  Liddesdale,  then  bending  north-west  towards 


*  Tte  Mglkt  of  Ben  Nevli,  ai  Imto  gtrm,  wm  Qbtained  by  Mr.  D»Tid  Ste- 
fmm^  cftvfl  cngioMr,  from  cweAil  terometilo  obfertalions  mafda  dnulte- 
Mouly  on  the  top  of  Ben  Nerif  and  at  Corpooh  Loch  on  Idth  Angoit  1844,  and 
tlie  eakolationf  wen  made  by  Kr.  'WUUam  Siran»  teacher  of  mathematice. 
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the  junction  of  the  counties  of  Rozhurgh,  Selkirk  and 
•Dumfries,  they  unite  with  the  Lowther  Hills.  This  ezten- 
siTO  group,  which,  near  the  ahove-mentioned  junction,  has 
Ettrick  water  for  its  eastern  houndarj,  spreads  over  the 
southern  portion  of  the  counties  of  Selkirk,  Peebles,  and 
Lanark,  and  the  north  of  Dumfries-shire,  and  in  the  west  of 
the  latter  county  joins  the  ridges,  which,  passing  through 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  Wigtonshire,  and  the  south  of  Ayrshire, 
terminate  at  Loch  Ryan  in  the  Irish  Channel.  Of  these 
hills  the  highest  lie  on  the  confines  of  the  counties  of  Dum- 
fries, Peebles,  Lanark,  and  Selkirk ;  Broadlaw,  in  the  parish 
of  Tweedsmuir,  the  most  elevated  mountain  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  is  2741  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  Hartfell, 
contiguous  to  Broadlaw,  is  2635  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  several  of  the  neighbouring  hills  rise  to  the  height 
ofabout  2000  feet. 

Vales. — ^The  most  important  level  tracts  in  Scotland  are, 
the  Oarse  of  Stirling  and  Falkirk,  which  occupies  the  country 
on  both  sides  the  Forth,  from  Borrowstounness  on  the  south, 
and  Kincardine  on  the  north,  westward  to  Qartmore  ;  the 
tract  between  Dundee  and  Perth,  bounded  by  the  Sidlaw 
hills  on  the  north,  and  the  Tay  on  the  south,  denominated 
the  Garse  of  Gowrie ;  the  Merse  of  Berwickshire,  extending 
from  Leader  water  along  the  Tweed  to  Berwick  ;  and  the 
valley  of  Strathmore,  which  comprises  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  counties  of  Perth  and  Angus,  stretching  from 
Methven  in  the  former  to  the  vicinity  of  Laurencekirk  in 
Kincardineshire,  and  from  thence,  under  the  name  of  tke 
How  of  the  Meamst  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Stonehaven. 
Besides  these,  there  are  several  smaller  straths,  such  as 
Teviotdale  in  Roxburghshire,  Tynedale  in  East-Lothian,  and 
the  How  of  Fife, 

RiVEBS. — The  principal  rivers  of  Scotland  are,  the  Tweed, 
the  Forth,  the  Tay,  the  Spey,  and  the  Clyde.  The  Tweed 
rises  in  Tweedsmuir  about  six  miles  from  Mofiat.  It  runs 
first  north-east  to  Peebles,  then  east,  with  a  little  inclination 
to  the  south,  to  Melrose ;  it  next  passes  Kelso  and  Cold- 
stream, and  pursuing  a  north-easterly  direction,  f&Us  into 
the  sea  at  Berwick.    During  the  latter  part  of  its  course*  the 
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Tweed  formfl  the  boundary  between  England  and  Scotland. 
Tlie  descent  from  its  source  to  Peebles  is  1000  feet,  and 
thence  to  Berwick  about  600  feet  more.  Including  windings^ 
its  length  is  reckoned  at  rather  more  than  100  miles.  Its 
principal  tributaries  are,  the  Ettrick,  which  it  receiYes  near 
Selkirk ;  the  Gala  a  little  above,  and  the  Leader  a  little  be- 
low Melrose ;  the  Teviot  at  Kelso ;  the  Till  at  Tillmouth  ; 
and  the  Adder  near  Berwick.  The  salmon  fisheries  at  Ber- 
wick are  very  productive.  The  extent  of  country  drained 
by  the  Tweed  is  1687  square  miles. 

The  Forth  rises  on  the  east  side  of  Ben  Lomond,  and  runs 
in  an  easterly  direction,  with  many  windings,  till  it  unites 
with  the  Firth  of  Forth  at  Kincardine.  Its  most  important 
tribntary  is  the  Teith,  which  it  receives  a  short  way  above 
Staling.     It  drains  793  square  miles. 

The  Tay  conveys  to  the  sea  a  greater  quantity  of  water 
than  any  other  river  in  Britain.  It  has  its  source  in  the 
western  extremity  of  Perthshire,  in  the  district  of  Breadal- 
bane,  on  the  frontiers  of  Lorn  in  Argyleshire.  At  first  it  re- 
oeivee  the  name  of  the  Fillan.  After  a  winding  course  of  eight 
or  nine  miles  it  spreads  itself  out  into  Loch  Dochart,  and, 
under  the  appellation  of  the  Dochart,  flows  in  an  easterly 
direction  through  the  vale  of  Glendochart,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  which,  having  previously  received  the  waters 
of  the  Lochy,  it  expands  into  the  beautiful  long  narrow  lake, 
called  Loch  Tay.  Issuing  thence,  it  speedily  receives  a  great 
augmentation  by  the  river  Lyon,  and  running  north  and 
east  at  Logierait,  about  eight  miles  above  Dunkeld,  it  is 
joined  by  the  Tummel.  It  now  takes  a  direction  more  to- 
wards the  south,  to  Bunkeld,  where,  on  its  right  bank,  it  re- 
ceives the  beautiful  river  Bran.  On  leaving  Dunkeld,  it  runs 
east  to  Kinclaven,  and  after  receiving  a  considerable  aug- 
mentation to  the  volume  of  its  waters  by  the  accession  of 
the  Isla^  the  Shochie,  and  the  Almond,  it  flows  in  a  souths 
westerly  course  to  Perth.  At  the  foot  of  the  vale  of  Strath- 
eam,  it  receives  on  its  right  bank  its  last  great  tributary, 
the  Earn,  and  gradually  expanding  its  waters,  it  flows  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  past  Newburgh,  where  it  assumes 
tile  appearance  of  a  Firth  or  estuary.    Ten  miles  from  the 
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Gemiftii  ooean  it  pastes  Dtondee,  and  finally  unites  its  waters 
to  the  sea,  between  Tentsmoor  Point  and  Buttonness.  The 
Tay  is  celebrated  for  its  salmon  fisheries,  the  value  of  which 
is  between  j£10,000  and  j£l  1,000  per  annum.  The  river 
is  navigable  for  vessels  of  400  tons  burden,  as  far  as  Perth, 
thirty-two  miles  irom  the  German  ocean.  Its  drainage  is 
2283  square  miles,  and  its  mean  discharge  below  the  juno- 
tion  of  the  Earn,  has  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  David  Steven- 
son, to  be  273,117  cubic  feet  per  minute.  That  of  the 
Thames  is  stated  at  only  80,220  cubic  feet  per  minute,  or 
less  than  one-third  that  of  the  Tay. 

The  Spey  is  the  most  rapid  of  the  Scottish  rivers,  and, 
next  to  the  Tay,  discharges  the  greatest  quantity  of  water. 
It  has  its  source  in  Loch  Spey,  within  about  six  miles  of 
the  head  of  Loch  Lochy.  It  runs  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion through  Badenoch  and  Strathspey  to  Fochabers,  be- 
low which  it  ftils  into  the  Moray  Firth,  at  Gannouth. 
During  its  course,  it  receives  numerous  mountain  streams, 
but  no  important  tributary.  From  its  source  to  its  mouth, 
the  distance  is  about  seventy-five  miles ;  but  following  its 
windings,  its  course  is  about  ninety-six  miles.  Owing  to 
the  origin  and  course  of  its  tributary  waters,  the  Spey  is 
very  liable  to  sudden  and  destructive  inundations.  It  flows 
through  the  best  wooded  part  of  the  Highlands,  and  affords 
a  water-carriage  for  the  produce  of  the  extensive  woods  of 
Qlenmore  and  Strathspey,  large  quantities  of  which  are 
floated  down  to  the  seaport  of  Garmouth.  It  drains  1234 
square  miles. 

The  Clyde  is,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  most 
important  river  of  Scotland.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  highest' 
part  of  the  southern  mountain  land,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  sources  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Annan.  It  flows  at 
first  in  a  northerly  direction,  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the 
east,  as  fiir  as  Biggar.  Being  joined  by  the  Douglas,  near 
Harperfield,  it  takes  a  north-west  course  by  Lanark,  Hamil- 
ton, and  Glasgow,  &Iling  into  the  Firth  of  Clyde  below 
Dumbarton.  Following  its  windings,  the  course  of  the  Clyde, 
from  its  source  to  Dumbarton,  is  about  seventy-three  miles, 
but  the  length  of  the  river,  in  a  direct  line,  is  only  about 
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fiilj-two  miles.  It«  piiDoipal  tributaries  are  the  Douglas, 
Kethaa,  Avon,  Mouse,  Kelyin,  Cart,  and  LeYen.  The  ex- 
tent of  its  diaixiage,  ezolusiTe  of  the  Leven,  is  945  square 
miles.  Of  the  celebrated  falls  of  the  Cljfde,  two  are  aboTe, 
and  two  below  Lanark ;  the  uppermost  is  BoDnington  Lino, 
the  height  of  which  is  about  thirty  feet ;  the  second  Ml  is 
Corra  Linn,  where  the  water  dashes  over  the  rock  in  three 
distinct  leaps ;  Dundaff  Fall  is  ten  feet  high,  and  at  Stone- 
bjres  there  are  three  distinct  falls,  altogether  measuring 
about  seTentj-six  feet  in  height.  At  high  water  the  Cljde 
is  navigable  for  the  largest  class  of  merchant  yessels  as  iar 
as  Glasgow,  and  large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended, 
especially  of  late,  in  improving  and  deepening  the  channel. 
The  Forth  and  Qyde  Canal  &lls  into  the  latter  river,  at 
Dunglass,  a  little  above  Pumbarton. 

Lakbb. — The  chief  lakes  of  Scotland  are*-Loch  Lomond, 
lying  between  Dumbartonshire  and  Stirlingshire  ;  Loch 
Ness,  in  Inverness-shire  ;  Loch  Maree,  in  Ross-shire  ;  Loch 
Awe,  in  Argyleshire ;  Lochs  Tay,  Rannoch,  and  Erich,  in 
Perthshire,  ^. 

MiifWHT*  Pboduos. — The  minerals  of  Scotland  are  numer- 
oua  and  valuable.  The  great  coal-field  of  Scotland  extends, 
with  little  interruption,  £rom  the  eastern  to  the  western  coast. 
The  most  valuable  part  of  thii  field  is  situated  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  Forth,  about  the  average  breadth  of 
ten  or  twelve  miles  on  each  side,  and  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  Clyde,  ranging  through  Renfrewshire,  part  of 
Lanarkshire  ;  and  the  north  of  Ayrshire.  Detached  coal* 
fields  have  also  been  found  in  yarious  other  parts  of  Scot- 
land. Lime  is  very  generally  diffused  throughout  the 
oountry.  Lron  abounds  in  many  parts,  particularly  in  the 
ooal-field.  Lead-mines  are  wrought  to  a  great  extent  at 
Leadhills  and  Wanlockhead,  in  Dumfries-shire.  In  the  soil 
which  covers  these  fields,  particles  of  gold  have  occasionally 
been  found  ;  coppeiH>re  is  found  at  Blair  Logie,  Airthrie, 
and  ai  Fetlar,  in  Orkney ;  antimony  at  Langholm  ;  man- 
ganese in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen ;  silver  has  been 
wrought  at  Alva  in  Stirlingshire,  in  Clackmannanshire,  and 
at  Tifiad hills  in  Lanarkshire ;  there  are  extensive  slate- 
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quarries  in  Aberdeenshire,  Argyleshire,  Perthshire,  anct 
Peebles-shire  ;  marble  is  found  in  Argyleshire,  Sutherland, 
and  the  Hebrides ;  sandstone  abounds  generally  through- 
out  the  country ;  and  granite,  and  other  primitiTe  rocks, 
within  the  limits  of  the  Grampians. 

Mineral  Spbingb. — ^There  are  numerous  medicinal  mine- 
ral springs  in  various  parts  of  Scotland.  '*  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  are — the  sulphurous  waters  of  Strath- 
pefer,  near  Dingwall,  Ross-iAire ;  Mutrtown,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood ;  Moffat,  in  Dumfries-shire ;  and  Si.  Ber- 
nard's, at  Stockbridge,  a  suburb  of  Edinburgh :  the  chaly- 
beates  of  Hartfdl,  near  Moffat ;  Vicar's  Bridge,  near  Dollar, 
Stirlingshire ;  and  Bonningfon,  near  Edinburgh :  the  saline 
waters  of  Dunblane,  near  Stirling;  Airihrie,  also  near  Stir- 
ling; PtVoii^AZy,  near  Perth ;  and /nn«r^t^A«n,  near  Peebles. 
At  ^,  Catherine's,  in  the  parish  of  Liberton,  near  Edin- 
burgh, there  is  a  spring  which  yields  asphaltum  in  con- 
siderable quantities."  * 

Olikate. — The  climate  of  Scotland  is  extremely  variable. 
Owing  to  its  insular  situation,  however,  neither  the  cold  in 
winter,  nor  the  heat  in  summer,  is  so  intense  as  in  similar 
latitudes  on  the  continent.  The  annual  average  tempera- 
ture may  be  estimated  at  from  44^  to  47*  of  Fahrenheit. 
The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  on  the  east  coast  of  Scot- 
land varies  firom  22  to  26  inches,  while  on  the  west  coast, 
and  in  the  Hebrides,  it  ranges  from  35  to  46  inches.  The 
average  number  of  days  in  which  either  rain  or  snow  falls 
in  parts  situated  on  the  west  coast,  is  about  200 ;  on  the 
east  coast,  about  145.  The  winds  are  more  variable  than 
in  England,  and  more  violent,  especially  about  the  equi- 
noxes. Westerly  winds  genendly  prevail,  especially  during 
autumn  and  the  early  part  of  winter,  but  north-east  winds 
are  prevalent  and  severe  during  spring  and  the  early  part 
of  summer. 

AoBiouLTUBE. — The  soils  of  the  various  districts  of  Scot- 
land are  exceedingly  diversified.  The  general  average  is 
inferior  to  that  of  England,  although  many  of  the  valleys 

•  MalteBrnn  and  BalU  Abridged.    Second  JBdUknh    Bdin.  1844. 
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fcre  highly  productiye.  In  Berwickshire,  the  Lothians^ 
Clydesdale,  Fifeshire,  the  Carses  of  Stirling,  Falkirk,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  Oarse  of  Gowrie,  Stratheam, 
Strathmore,  and  Moray,  there  are  tracts  of  land  not  infe- 
rior to  any  in  the  empire.  The  inferiority  of  the  climate 
and  soil,  as  compared  with  England,  is  exhibited  by  con- 
trasting the  phenomena  of  Tegetation  in  the  two  countries. 
Notwithstanding  the  very  adyanced  state  of  agriculture, 
in  many  districts  of  Scotland,  the  crops  are  not  reaped  with 
the  same  certainty  as  in  England,  nor  do  the  ordinary 
kinds  of  grain  arrive  at  the  same  pesfection.  Thus,  al- 
though Scotch  and  English  barley  may  be  of  the  same 
weight,  the  former  does  not  bring  so  high  a  price ;  it  con- 
tains less  saccharine  matter,  and  does  not  yield  so  large  a 
quantity  of  malt.  Various  fruits,  also,  which  ripen  in  the 
one  country,  seldom  arrive  at  maturity  in  the  other,  and 
never  reach  the  same  perfection  ;  while  different  berries 
acquire  in  Scotland  somewhat  of  that  delicious  flavour 
which  distinguishes  them  in  still  higher  parallels. 

Ahimal  Kingdom. — ^The  domestic  animals  common  to 
Scotland  are  the  same  as  those  of  England,  with  some  varie- 
ties in  the  breeds.  Among  the  wild  animals,  the  roe  and 
the  red-deer  are  most  worthy  of  notice.  The  golden  eagle, 
and  other  birds  of  prey,  are  found  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, and  the  country  abounds  with  all  kinds  of  moor- 
game,  partridges,  and  water-fowl. 

FisHEBics. — There  are  many  valuable  fisheries  in  Scot- 
land ;  the  salmon  fisheries,  especially,  produce  a  large  re- 
venue to  their  owners,  but,  during  late  years,  they  have 
experienced  an  extraordinary  decline. 

The  herring  fishery  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and  there  are  most  productive 
and  valuable  fisheries  of  ling  and  cod  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands. 

MASurAcnmss. — ^The  manufactures  of  Scotland,  especi- 
ally those  of  linen  and  cotton,  are  extensive  and  flourishing. 
The  woollen  manu&cture,  compared  with  that  of  England, 
is  inconsiderable.  The  making  of  steam-engines,  and  every 
other  description  of  machinery,  as  also  the  building  of 
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steam-boata,  both  of  wood  and  irob,  is  caxried  on  to  a 
great  extent,  espeoiallj  on  the  Cljrde ;  and  vast  quantitiea 
of  cast-iron  goods  axe  produced  at  Oacron,  Shotts^  aoid  other 
works. 

OoxKB&OE. — ^The  commerce  of  Scotland  has  increased 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  especially  within  a  oomparatiTely 
recent  period,  and  a  vast  trade  is  now  carried  on,  particu* 
larly  with  America  and  the  West  Indies.  It  is  supposed, 
that  since  1814,  the  increase  in  the  principal  manufactures 
and  trades  carried  on  in  the  country,  and  in  the  number  of 
individuals  employed  in  them,  amounts  to  at  least  30,  or 
35  per  cent. 

iNTEBNAii  OoMMUNiOAVioir. — Carriage  roads  extend  over 
every  part  of  the  country  ;  and  *^  in  consequence  of  the  ex* 
cellent  materials  which  abound  in  all  parts  of  Scotland, 
and  of  the  greater  skill  and  science  of  Scottish  trustees  and 
surveyors,  the  turnpike  roads  in  Scotland  are  superior  to 
those  in  England."*  The  irregularity  of  sur&ce  is  not 
f&vourable  to  artificial  inland  navigation.  Among  the  most 
important  Canals  are  the  Caledoman  Canals  connecting  the 
Lakes  Ness,  Oich,  and  Lochy,  with  the  Beauly  Firth  on  the 
north,  and  with  Loch  Eil  on  the  south ;  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  or  Ch^eat  Canal,  extending  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  at 
Grangemouth,  to  Bowling  Bay  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde ;  and 
the  Union  Canal,  commencing  at  Edinburgh,  and  tennir 
nating  in  the  Great  Canal  at  Port  Downie  near  Falkirk. 
Besides  these,  there  are  several  others  which  may  be  no- 
ticed in  describing  the  localities  through  which  they  pass. 
Among  the  Railways  of  Scotland,  completed,  or  in  pro- 
gress, the  most  important  are— the  EcUnburgh  and  Glaa^ 
gmw,  the  Glasgow  and  S,  Western,  the  Glasgow  and 
Grtmock,  the  Dumbartonshire,  the  Caledonian,  the  North 
British,  the  Scottish  Central,  the  Scottish  Midland  Junction^ 
the  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Dundee,  the  Aberdeen,  and  the 
Dundee  and  Perth. 

Bbyekub. — The  increase  in  the  revenue  has  fully  kept 
pace  with  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  country.     At 

*Slr  H.  PaneUcQ  BoadB,  p.  SIS. 
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tbe  period  of  the  Union,  the  reyenue  amounted  only  to 
ill0,0»6;  in  1788,  it  was  £l,099,l4S;  in  1813,  (when 
the  Income  Tax  was  at  its  height,)  it  amounted  to 
£4^204,097 ;  in  1831,  notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  the 
Income  Tax,  and  many  other  taxes,  the  gross  rerenue 
amounted  to  jC6,254,624 ;  and  in  1840,  although  there  was 
a  &rther  reduction  of  taxation,  it  amounted  to  J6,231,''27. 
The  returns  since  this  period,  with  the  exception  of  the 
year  1642,  have  continued  to  exhibit  a  progressiye  increase 
in  amount. 

CoHsnTUTiov. — ^Under  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  Scotland 
returns  fifty-three  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  of 
whom  thirty  are  for  the  shires,  and  twenty-three  for  the 
cities,  boroughs,  and  towns ;  twenty-seven  counties  return 
one  member  each,  and  the  counties  of  Elgin  and  Nairn, 
Boos  and  Cromarty,  and  Clackmannan  and  Kinross,  ate 
combined  in  pairs,  each  of  which  returns  one  member.  Of 
the  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns — seyenty-six  in  number — 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  return  two  members  each ;  Aber- 
deen, Paisley,  Dundee,  Greenock;  and  Perth,  one  each  ;  the 
remaining  burghs  and  towns  are  combined  into  sets  or  dis- 
tricts, each  set,  jointly,  sending  one  member.  The  Scottish 
Peers  choose  sixteen  of  their  number  to  represent  them  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  These  representative  Peers,  like  the 
Commoners,  hold  their  seats  for  only  one  Parliament. 

Rhuoiovs  Institutions. — Scotland  is  divided  into  1023 
parishes,  (including  parishes  quoad  sacra,)  each  of  which  is 
prorided  with  one  minister,  or,  in  a  few  instances  in  towns, 
with  two.  The  number  of  parishes,  qttcctd  tacray  has,  how- 
ever, been  increased  of  late.  The  stipends  of  the  endowed 
deigy,  with  the  glebe  and  manse,  probably  average  fix>m 
£Wd  to  ;£300  a-year.  The  government  of  the  Church  is 
vested  in  kirk-sessions,  presbyteries,  synods,  and  the  General 
Assembly.  The  number  of  churches  belonging  to  Dissent* 
ers,  of  all  denominations,  amounts  to  1600,  besides  a  consi- 
derable number  of  missionary  stations.  Of  this  number 
about  730  belong  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  which 
separated  from  the  Establishment  in  1843.  The  incomes 
of  the  Dissenting  clergy  are  wholly  derived  from  their  con- 
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gregations;  they  ayerage,  probably,  from  £120  to  £130 
a-year,  including  a  house  and  garden.  In  many  cases^ 
however,  the  income  is  considerably  larger. 

UiriVBRSiTiEs  AND  ScHOOLB. — Scotland  has  four  Univer- 
sities, that  of  St.  Andrews,  founded  by  Papal  authority  in 
1413 ;  that  of  Glasgow,  by  the  same  authority,  in  1450 ; 
that  of  Aberdeen,  also,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Pope,  in 
1494,  though  education  did  not  commence  there  till  1500  ; 
and  that  of  Edinburgh,  the  only  one  instituted  since  the 
Reformation,  in  1582.  None  of  these  colleges  or  universi- 
ties can  be  said  to  be  liberally  endowed.  St.  Andrews  has 
eleven  professorships ;  Glasgow  twenty-two ;  King's  Col* 
lege,  Aberdeen,  nine ;  Marischal  College,  twelve ;  and 
Edinburgh  thirty-one.  The  aggregate  number  of  students 
in  these  universities  is  at  present  about  2593,  of  which 
Edinburgh  has  1050,  Glasgow  843,  Aberdeen  about  650, 
and  St.  Andrews  150.  In  every  parish  there  is  at  least  one 
school,  for  teaching  the  ordinary  branches  of  education* 
The  emoluments  of  the  schoolmaster  are  derived  from  a 
small  annual  salaiy,  with  a  free  house  and  garden,  provided 
by  the  landed  proprietors,  and  moderate  school  fees.  Pri- 
vate schools,  also,  are  very  numerous,  and  it  is  supposed,  on 
good  authority,  that  the  total  number  of  schools  of  every 
kind  in  Scotland  amounts  to  about  5500. 

Admiitistratiov  of  Jitstioe. — The  supreme  civU  court  of 
Scotland,  is  called  the  Court  of  Session.  It  holds,  in  Edin- 
burgh, two  sessions  annually.  The  number  of  judges  was 
formerly  fifteen,  but  is  now  thirteen  ;  they  are  styled  Lords 
of  Session,  and  sit  in  two  courts  or  chambers,  called  the  first 
and  second  divisions,  which  form  in  effect,  two  courts  of 
equal  and  independent  authority.  The  Court  of  Justiciary, 
the  supreme  criminal  court  of  Scotland,  consists  at  present 
of  six  judges,  who  are  also  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
The  president  of  the  whole  Court  is  the  Lord  Justice- 
General.  The  Court  holds  sittings  in  Edinburgh  during 
the  recess  of  the  Court  of  Session  ;  and  twice  a  year,  in  the 
spring  and  autumn  vacations,  the  judges  hold  circuits  in 
the  chief  provincial  towns,  two  going  each  circuit.  The 
Court  of  Exchequer,  for  the  trial  of  cases  connected  with 
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the  roTenne,  is  now  held  as  a  separate  establishment,  and 
the  duties  are  deyolTod  on  two  of  the  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Session.  There  are  also  inferior  courts  of  law,  viz.  the 
courts  of  the  boroughs,  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  of 
the  sheriffs. 

P0PUI.AT10N. — ^The  population  of  Scotland  at  the  period 
of  the  Union,  in  1707,  is  supposed  not  to  have  exceeded 
1,060,000.  In  1755,  it  amounted  to  1,265,380  ;  in  1831,  it 
had  increased  to  2,365,114 ;  in  1841,  to  2,628,957  ;  and  in 
1851  it  was  2,870,784.  The  average  population  per  square 
mile  is  88.5.  During  the  ten  years  ending  with  1820,  the 
increase  was  16  per  cent ;  during  the  ten  years  ending  with 
1830,  13  per  cent ;  during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1840, 
11  per  cent ;  and  during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1851, 10 
per  cent.  The  population  of  Scotland  has  increased  less 
rapidly  than  that  of  England,  and  much  less  so  than  that  of 
Ireland  ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  Scotch  have  "advanced 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  English  or  Irish,  in  wealth, 
and  in  the  command  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of 
life.  Their  progress  in  this  respect  has  indeed  been  quite 
astonishing.  The  habits,  diet,  dress,  and  other  accommoda- 
tions of  the  people,  have  been  signally  improved.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  affirm,  that  the  peasantry  of  the  present  day 
are  better  lodged,  better  clothed,  and  better  fed,  than  the 
middle  classes  of  landowners  a  century  ago." 


The  approach  to  Scotland  by  tourists  from  other  countries 
must,  of  course,  be  determined  by  the  particular  views  and 
circumstances  of  individuals.  By  railway  the  North  British 
and  the  Caledonian  lines  are  the  great  avenues  of  approach. 
Those  who  enter  by  the  former  line  may  diverge  west- 
ward from  Berwick  to  Kelso,  Melrose,  and  Abbotsford,  and 
having  visited  these  places,  proceed  by  railway  to  Edin- 
bu^h.  Those  who  enter  by  the  Caledonian  line  should 
continue  their  journey  to  Edinburgh  or  to  Glasgow,  as  best 
comports  with  their  subsequent  progress.  The  great  majo- 
rity of  tourists  come  at  once  to  the  metropolis,  and  to  all 
who  visit  Scotland  for  the  first  time,  this  plan  possesses 
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many  advantageB.  Edinlmrgh  (with  its  enTiroiis)  ib  of 
itself  an  object  of  veiy  great  interest  and  curiosity,  and, 
by  the  increased  fudlities  of  trayellingy  is  placed  cheaply 
within  a  few  hours'  journey  of  the  finest  soenezy  of  Perth, 
Stirling,  Dumbarton,  and  Argyle  shires.  We  shall  there- 
fore assume  Edinburgh  as  our  first  great  starting  point, 
and  commence  our  description  with  a  notice  of  that  city 
and  its  interesting  enrirons. 


EDINBUEGH. 


SITUA.TIOH— ABCRinBCTUBS— POPUIATIOV— UBOAI.  PBOmBOH — 
MANUrACrUSES-HBOCIAIi  ADVAMTAOKS. 

[HotsU  .-'Doaglu'  HoteL  St  Andrew  Smun  i  BritUh  Hotel,  70  Qneen  Stieet^ 
Qacen  a  Hotel,  181  rrincee  Street— Finl  rate  fmmilv  Hoteli.  Thoie  more 
geaeralty  frequented  by  Tonxiste  are  Gibb's  Royal  UoteU  58  Frincce  Street, 
oppoftite  the  Scott  Monument;  Waterloo  HoteL  Waterloo  Place;  Tait's 
New  Roval  Hotel,  M'Queen  a  Hotel,  Campbell's  North  Britiih  Hotel,  Stat 
Hotel,  Mackay's  Hotel,  QreUche'i  Hotel  Fraiifaia,  Caledonian  Hotc^ 
Crown  Hotel— all  in  Princes  Street;  London  Hotel,  St  Andrew  Square ; 
Regent  Hotel,  Waterloo  Place ;  Black  Bull,  TV  Leith  Street 

The  metropolis  of  Scotland  is  situated  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  County  of  Mid-Lothian,  and  is  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  Firth  of  Forth  *  Its  length  and  breadth 
are  nearly  equal,  measuring  about  two  miles  in  either  direc- 
tion. In  panoramic  splendour,  its  site  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  unequalled  by  any  capital  in  Europe,  and  the 
prospect  from  the  elevated  points  of  the  city  and  neigh- 
bourhood is  of  singular  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  noble 
estuary  of  the  Forth,  expanding  frt)m  River  into  Ocean  ; 
the  solitary  grandeur  of  Arthur's  Seat ;  the  varied  park 
and  woodland  scenery  which  enrich  the  southward  pros- 
pect ;  the  pastoral  acclivities  of  the  neighbouring  Pentland 
Hills,  and  the  more  shadowy  splendours  of  the  Lammer- 
moors,  the  Ochils,  and  the  Grampians,  form  some  of  the 
features  of  a  landscape  combining,  in  one  vast  expanse,  the 
richest  elements  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime. 

•  The  pndae  geognithloal  podtioB  of  ttie  osBfire  of  ths  dty  la  »•  ST  20" 
north  laOUMK  and  3*  KT  30''  west  longltoda 
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■^  TraiQed  like  a  map  tfae  landwpe  Ke» 
In  oultared  beauty  stretching  wide; 
There  PentUnd's  fjeen  acelivitiei; 
There  Ocean,  with  its  azure  tide; 
There  Arthur's  Seat;  and,  j^leaming  through 
Tfa^  southern  wing,  Dunedin  bine! 
While  in  the  orient,  Lammer's  daaghters, 
A  distant  giant  range,  are  seen, 
North  i3eirwick-Law,  with  cone  of  green. 
And  Baas  amid  the  waters."  * 

To  m<»Bt  of  the  great  cities  in  the  kingdom  the  af^roaches 
lie  through  mean  and  sqfoalid  sahurbB,  bj  which  ^e  Btranger 
10  gradnallj  intarodaced  to  the  more  striking  itreetB  and 
public  edifices.  The  ayennes  to  Edinburgfay  on  the  con- 
trary, are  lined  with  streets  of  a  highly  respectable  class, 
the  abodes  of  poverty  being,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to 
those  gigantic  piles  of  building  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
city,  where  they  so  essentially  contribute  to  the  picturesque 
grandeur  of  the  place. 

The  general  architecture  of  the  city  is  yery  imposing, 
whether  we  regard  the  picturesque  disorder  of  the  build- 
ings in  the  Old  Town,  or  the  symmetrical  proportions  of 
the  streets  and  squares  in  the  New.  Of  the  public  edifices 
it  may  be  observed,  that  while  the  greater  number  are  dis- 
tinguished by  chaste  design  and  excellent  masonry,  there 
are  none  of  those  sumptuous  structures  which,  like  St. 
Paul's  or  Westminster  Abbey,  York  Minster,  and  some 
other  of  the  English  Provincial  Cathedrals,  astoni^  the 
beholder  alike  by  their  magnitude  and  their  architectural 
splendour.  But  in  no  city  of  the  kingdom  is  the  general 
standard  of  excellence  so  well  maintained.  If  there  be  no 
edifice  to  overwhelm  the  imagination  by  its  magnificence, 
there  are  comparatively  few  to  offend  taste  by  their  de- 
formity or  meanness  of  design.  Above  all,  Edinburgh  is 
wholly  exempt  from  such  examples  of  ostentatious  de- 
formity as,  in  London,  may  be  seen  to  mingle  with  some 
of  the  most  graceful  specimens  of  domestic  architecture  in 
the  Regent  Park. 
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The  resemblaDce  between  Athens  and  Edinburgh,  which 
has  been  remarked  by  most  trayellers  who  have  Tisited 
both  capitals,  has  conferred  upon  the  Scottish  Metropolis 
the  title  of  "The  Modem  Athens."*  Stuart,  author  of 
'^  The  Antiquities  of  Athens,"  was  the  first  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  this  resemblance,  and  his  opinion  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  many  later  writers.  Dr.  Clarke 
remarks,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens  is  just  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  enriched  with  the  splendid  remains 
of  art ;  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Williams  observes,  that  the  distant 
view  of  Athens  from  the  iBgean  Sea  is  extremely  like  that 
of  Edinburgh  from  the  Firth  of  Forth,  "  though  certaifdy 
the  latter  is  considerably  superior.** 

Nor  are  the  natural  or  artificial  beauties  of  the  place  its 
only  attractions,  for  many  of  its  localities  teem  with  the 
recollections  of  'Hhe  majestic  past,"  and  are  associated 
with  events  of  deep  historical  importance.  Other  of  its 
localities  have  been  invested  with  an  interest  no  less  en- 
grossing by  the  transcendent  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
whose  novels  have  not  only  refreshed  and  embellished  the 
incidents  of  history,  but  have  conferred  on  many  a  spot, 
formerly  unknown  to  fame,  a  reputation  as  enduring  as  the 
annals  of  history  itself. 

In  literary  eminence,  also,  Edinburgh  claims  a  distin- 
guished  place.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen« 
tury,  its  University  displayed  an  array  of  contemporaneous 
talent  unequalled  by  any  similar  institution  either  before 
or  since,  t  and  the  present  professors  continue  honourably 
to  maintain  its  scientific  and  literary  reputation. 

The  population  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  at  the  Union  in 
1707,  was  estimated  at  35,000  ;  in  1755,  at  57,195 ;  and  ic 

*  In  one  of  thow  altunatiaia  with  whldi  LordB  Bron^uon  aaid  Campbell 
oooMioDaDy  enliven  the  diicuflionB  in  the  Upper  Honae  of  PariJament,  it  «m 
stated  by  the  former  that  the  epithet  "  Modem  Athens"  was  resented  by  the 
inhaUtants  of  Edinburgh  as  a  mockery  or  an  insnlt  So  flkr  as  our  own  ex* 
perknoe  goei^  w«  hare  nerer  heard  of  ai^  of  our  towooien  qoanelUog  with 
the  epithet 

t  We  haveonly  to  remind  our  readns  of  the  names  of  Kobertaon,  PkyiUr, 
Black,  GuUen,  RoUson,  Blair,  Du^Jd  Stewart,  Oregoiy.  and  Monro,  to  Tindi- 
oate  what  otherwlM  mi«^t  appear  a  sweeping  assertion. 
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1775,  at  70,430.  The  population  of  the  city  and  suburbs, 
exdutive  of  Leith,  according  to  the  decennial  census  since 
1801,  has  been— in  1801,  66,544;  in  1811,  81,784;  in 
1821, 112,235 ;  in  1831, 136,301,  in  1841,  138,182  ;  and  in 
1851,  160,084  * 


POPQLATIOS  RBIUMB  OP  1841  FOB  EOIMBU&OH  AHD  ITS  SVBCBBS.          | 

OOCUPATIOVS. 

MALK8.                    FEMALES.        | 

of  age  and 

opwudk 

UndcrW,  »jtmn 
yeui  of    of  age  and 

a««.      1  apwanlt. 

rnd«» 

yaanof 

Bfa. 

moroe,  trade,  aod  agriciiltuze.   .     / 

Alms-people,   ^amooe^    panpere,| 

PcnooB In  bams.  ba»U.  ioidbiurgesn 
lunatics,  and  pritonen  in  g»ol.       > 
ScaUueofpopolaUoa. 

Total  Populatiob,   .... 

30.431 

1,013 

431 

256 
691 

6,476 
74 
239 

147 
21.666 

16,016 

6.127 

710 

299 
24.790 

4,990 
241 
186 

86 
24,425 

32,821 

28.492      46,942 

29,927 

Distinguishing  males  from  females,  the  aboye  table  shows 
an  excess  of  the  latter  amounting  to  15,556.  Probably  no 
great  city  in  the  kingdom  exhibits  such  a  numerical  dis- 
proportion in  the  sexes.  This  circumstance  is  mainly  to 
be  attributed  to  the  stationary  or  retrograde  state  of  in- 
dustrial occupation  in  the  town,  the  young  men  being 
obliged  to  seek  for  employment  in  other  fields  of  enterprise, 
while  the  females,  less  adventurous,  and  less  able  to  in- 
dulge the  spirit  of  adrenture  where  it  exists,  are  compelled 
to  remain  *  cabin*d,  cribb'd,  confined,'  in  their  native  town. 
The  numerical  preponderance  of  the  gentler  sex  may  further 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fetct  that  an  unusually  large  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  are  in  circumstances 
enabling  them  to  employ  one  or  more  domestic  servants,  of 
whom  the  great  proportion  are  females. 

A  comparison  of  the  population  returns  of  Edinburgh, 
with  those  of  five  other  of  the  large  towns  of  the  kingdom, 
will  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  the  proportions 
which  the  professional  and  other  liberally  educated  classes 
bear  to  the  other  orders  of  society.  The  returns  for  1831 
admitting  of  a  more  accurate  classification  than  those  of 

*  Th«ae  are  the  nuniben  aoc(>nling  to  the  Parochial  enumerations.  Within 
tiie  ParUameHtary  boundary  the  population  is  140,241. 
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1841,  we  adopt  the  former  as  being  more  conrenient  for 
our  present  purpose. 


NAMBSof 

TOWNS 

Aao  TBBia 

SUBURBS. 

TOTAI 
Po»u. 
LATlOlt. 

MALES  TWENTY  YEARS  OF  AOB. 

i 

CO 

3^ 

Si 

•0 

hetnm,  1  la  iUtall 
oria     lorHaadi. 

Maaaftisg.'  Ttadw. 
MaelUay.! 

Pniltiliin- 
al,and  other 

Mm. 

LalMNuan 

Othar 
MalM 
(•son»t 

Ser* 
▼aati.) 

aotAfrt- 
eoltena. 

xorNBtntOH 
udLalth. 

161.909 

7» 

19,764 

7463 

4448 

8996 

]42212.429| 

OLAiSOW. 

wa,4M 

19»913 

18^839 

2783 

S74 

4012 

946 

8006 

LfVKRPOOI# 

•ad 
Toxteth  Ptek. 

IS9»S49 

350 

S1,S06 

5S01 

10,005 

1214 

363 

9033 

MANCHSST. 

ud  Salted. 

lii9,8]S 

15,3« 

17,931 

8821 

7829 

1696  1396 

38es 

BBISTOL 
aad 

103,886 

416 

11,270 

9654 

7319 

1867 

814 

6709 

BIRMING- 
HAM. 

140,986 

0088        19,409 

9388 

5898     1  1871  |90B 

0833 

This  table,  compiled  from  parliamentary  documents,  not 
only  demonstrates  the  large  proportion  borne  by  the  edu- 
cated ranks  to  the  general  mass  of  the  population,  but  from 
the  number  of  male  and  female  domestic  serrants,  it  is  also 
obvious  that  the  average  number  of  families  in  comfortable 
circumstances  must  exceed  that  of  any  of  the  other  Iai*ge 
towns  of  the  empire.''^  It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded 
that  there  are  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  in 
circumstances  of  great  opulence  ;  in  this  respect  it  proba- 
bly cannot  vie  with  the  other  towns  in  the  table,  but  com- 
petence is  as  generally  possessed  and  comfort  as  widely 
diffused  as  in  any  other  community  of  like  magnitude. 

The  prosperity  of  the  city  essentially  depends  upon  its 
College  and  Schools,  and  still  more  essentially  upon  the 
Courts  of  Judicature.    The  former  attract  many  strangers 

*  AooordiBg  to  the  oensos  of  1841,  the  namber  of  domestic  MiTUite  mw 
14.381.  of  whom  1614  were  mftles,  Bsd  12,767  females  The  ioentm  In  the 
numbcnr  of  thia  dan  during  the  ten  yean,  therefore^  appeen  to  be  603— or 
conridenbly  mora  than  one-foorth  of  the  entin  Increaae  in  the  population  of 
the  city. 
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vho  desiie  to  secure  for  their  families  a  liberal  edacation 
at  a  moderate  expense  ;  the  latter  afford  employment  for 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Legal  Profession,  whose  number  is  so 
great  that  they  may  be  said  to  form  at  least  one-third  of  the 
population  in  the  higher  and  middle  ranks  of  society.* 

As  it  has  no  yery  eztensiye  manufactures,  the  city  is 
exempt  from  thoee  sudden  mercantile  convulsions  produc- 
tire  of  so  much  misery  in  many  other  of  the  great  towns 


*  Thtgiettlluidly  of  Lawyers  mfty  be  divided  into  the  foDowingclMBM.  The 
flnt  diMooBaiato  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Senion,  generally  styled  Lobds 
Of  BnnoB.  Tfaoir  nomination  is  with  the  down :  they  are  now  iuTaxiably 
chosen  from  amoag  the  Advocates,  and,  before  their  i4>pointmeiit,  they  must 
bare  been  pfraetWng  at  the  bar  for  at  least  flye  yeara  Their  number  was  for- 
ma^ 19,  but  1b  now  reduced  to  13.  The  sslaries  of  the  ordinary  Judges  are 
£3000  a-year  eai^,  and  those  of  the  Lord  JnsUoe-Cleik  and  Lord  President  are 
£4000  and  £4500  reapectlTely.  The  Adtocatis  (^^npliee  Banristen)  form  the 
seoond  daaa.  They  are  united  into  a  Society  or  Incorporation  called  the 
FatnUp  ttf^AdvoeaUt,  and  posMss  the  privilege  of  pleading  before  eveiy  Court 
in  Scoiland,  aad  also  fai  Sootch  appeals  before  the  House  of  Lords.  The  present 
nmnber  of  the  body  is  about  440,  but  there  are  not  one-third  of  them  in  prac- 
ttoe,  and  pcoba^y  not  one-sixth  of  them  subsist  solely  by  their  profeidonal 
pina.  A  considerable  number  of  them  are  gentlemen  wholly  taidependent  of 
their  inoHearioo,  who  have  joined  the  body  on  account  of  the  status  which  they 
acquire  from  the  learning  and  aeomnplishment  of  its  members.  The  next  dass 
ooorista  of  the  Wunas  to  thk  Siombt,  who  also  form  an  Incorporation. 
Th^  were  originally  called  Ckrki  to  the  Signet,  from  their  having  been  em- 
ploysd  In  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  in  preparing  summonses,  and  other 
writs  whkh  received  the  BoyaJ  Signet,  and  they  have  still  the  sole  privilege  of 
preparing  sneii  writsi  They  an  in  other  respects  similar  to  the  English  Attor- 
neys or  SoUdtors,  and  thqr  an  the  oldest,  most  numerous^  and  most  wealthy 
body  ci  Law  PractftionerB  in  Scotland.  Befcnre  admission  to  die  body,  an  ap- 
prentloediip  of  five  yean  is  required,  and  an  attendance  of  two  Sessions  at  one 
of  the  UniverEities^  Independently  of  the  Law  Classes.  The  number  of  the 
Sodety  Is  at  present  about  650,  of  whom  about  400  an  in  practice.  The  Soli- 
cnoM  BBPoaa  nu  Supbjuib  Ooubt,  and  Advocatbs'  Fibst  Clbbks,  form 
another  section  of  this  dass,  their  duties  being  the  same  as  those  of  Writers  to 
the  Signet,  vrith  the  exception  of  their  not  bdng  entitled  to  dgn  writs  passing 
the  Signet  These  three  dasses,  along  with  certain  functionaries  connected 
with  the  Oourt,  form  the  Colkge  of  Justice,  which  possesses  certain  privileges, 
the  members  being,  untfl  lately,  exonpted  ttom  most  of  the  local  taxes,  and 
dtay  an  still  exempt  from  the  annuity  levied  for  payment  of  the  stipend  of 
the  Glcsgy  of  Edinbux;^  They  an  not  amenable  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  in- 
ferior Court,  excepting  the  Smafl  Debt  Court  held  1^  the  SheriiT.  The  SoUd- 
toBB  at  Law,  (who  practise  befon  the  inferior  Court«,)  the  Accountants,  and 
othcn,  who  pass  under  the  mora  general  name  of  Writers,  an  sJso  induded  In 
the  gnat  funlly  of  Lawyers,  but  their  distinctive  peculiarities  we  think  It  un- 
necessary to  DMiitiflo  here. 
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of  the  kingdom.  Printing  and  publishing  are  carried  on  to 
a  large  extent.  In  this  department  of  industry  Edinburgh 
far  surpasses  all  the  towns  of  the  kingdom,  London  only 
excepted  ;  many  of  the  most  valuable  and  popular  works  of 
the  age  emanating  from  the  Edinburgh  press.'*^  Printing 
papers  are  manufactured  to  a  large  extent  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  none  of  the  mills  are  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  city.  Although  there  are  some  other  branches 
of  manufacture,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  on  an  insigni- 
ficant scale. 

As  a  place  of  family  residence,  Edinburgh  possesses  many 
adyantages.  The  climate,  although  it  cannot  be  called  mild 
or  genial,  is  yet  eminently  salubrious  ;  and  favourable,  not 
only  to  longevity,  but  to  the  development  of  the  mental  and 
physical  powers.  The  annual  quantity  of  rain  is  moderate, 
compared  with  the  fall  upon  the  western  coast ;  for  while 
the  average  in  Edinburgh  is  about  23^,  in  Qlasgow  it  is 
about  29.65.  The  violent  winds,  to  which  the  city  is  ex- 
posed by  its  elevated  situation,  are  by  no  means  unfavour- 
able to  general  health,  as  they  carry  the  benefit  of  a 
thorough  ventilation  into  the  close-built  lanes  and  alleys  of 
the  Old  Town.  The  facilities  of  education,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  cultivated  society,  have  been  already  alluded  to. 
In  the  former  of  these  particulars,  we  believe  it  to  be  un- 
equalled in  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  latter  it  can  be  sur- 
passed by  London  alone. 

The  markets  are  liberally  supplied  with  all  the  necessa- 
ries and  luxuries  of  the  table.  White  fish  are  more  especi 
ally  abundant,  cod,  haddocks,  and,  at  certain  seasons,  her- 
rings, being  sold  at  a  very  low  price.  Coal  of  good  quality 
is  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and 

•  The  North  British  Eevitnr,  Blackwood's  Magazine,  the  Medical  Joomal,  the 
Joiirnal  of  Agricolture,  and  the  Philosophical  Journal,  are  some  of  the  more 
important  periodical  publications.  In  circulation,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
Blackwood's  far  exceeds  any  o(  its  London  contemporaries. 

Chambers's  Journal  is  also  deserving  of  notice,  as  being  the  first  and  moat 
extensively  circulated  of  the  periodicals  of  its  class. 

There  are  fourteen  nen  spapers,  of  which  one  is  published  thrice  a>week, 
seven  twice  a-week,  and  the  rest  weekly. 
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the  recent  extension  of  the  works  of  the  Water  Company 
now  furnishes  the  inhabitants  with  a  copious  supply  of 
excellent  water.  Upon  the  whole,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  a  city  which  unites  so  many  social  advantages,  and 
where  a  person  of  cultivated  mind  and  moderate  fortune 
could  pajBS  his  time  more  agreeably. 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  imparting  information  to 
strangers,  is  to  select  a  particular  district  of  the  city  to  be 
perambulated,  describing  the  objects  of  interest  on  the  way. 
With  this  view,  we  shall  visit  all  the  more  important  public 
buildings  and  institutions  in  successive  walks,  adding  in 
notes  such  collateral  or  subordinate  information,  as  may 
appear  necessary  to  convey  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  city 
and  its  institutions,  as  well  as  other  matter  which  may  tend 
to  enliven  the  dulness  of  dry  topographical  details. 


WALK  FIRST.* 

REGISTER  HOVSE-^HEATRB-ROTAI^  STAMP-OPPICE— POST-OFFICE— 
PRISOM— BRIDEWELL— CALTOIt  HILL— STEWART'S  MONUMENT— OB- 
SERVATORY—PLATFAIR'S  MONUMENT— CAMERA  OBSCURA— NELSON'S 
ISONUMENT— NATIONAL  MONUMENT— HIGH  SCHOOL— BURNS'S  MO- 
NUMENT—HOLY  ROOD  PALACE  AND  ABBEY— ARTHUR'S  SEAT— HOUSE 
OF  JOHN  KNOX- NORTH  BRIDGE. 

Ths  central  situation  of  the  building,  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  hotels  in  its  neighbourhood,  points  out 

THE  REGISTER  HOUSE 
u  an  appropriate  starting  point.     This  handsome  edifice, 
designed  by  the  celebrated  Robert  Adam,  is  the  Depository 
of  the  Public  Records,  f    It  forms  a  square  of  200  feet, 

•  Tba  MiT«nl  WalkB  on  indicated  hf  diflcieni  oolonn  on  the  Map  of  the 
CStj  preAxed.  Walk  Ftnt  Is  coloured  Bed.  When  th«  continued  line  of 
eoloar  is  exdumged  for  a  dotted  Une,  it  la  to  be  nndentood  that  tourists  who 
cBBaoi  aooompUah  the  whole  distanoe  may  omit  the  dotted  portion  of  the 
Walk. 

t  This  tanpottaDt  ertabHshmmt  indndes  Tarions  offices,  such  as  the  offices 
ef  die  Cletks  and  Extzactors  of  the  Court  of  fiesrion,  of  the  Jury  Court,  and  of 
the  Cont  of  Justidaxy,  the  office  of  the  Oreat  and  Privy  Seal,  of  the  Chanoeiy, 
fhe  Loxd  hym't  office,  the  Bfll-Chamber,  Ac    Bat  it  Is  most  celebrated  for  the 
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surmounted  by  a  dome  of  fifty  feet  diameter.  It  contains 
upwards  of  100  apartments  for  the  transaction  of  public 

difforent  Beglsten  which  ara  there  kept,  and  fVom  which  tt  deriTW  Its  naiDe. 
The  most  Important  and  lueflil  of  these  are  the  Beglsten  of  Basines,  of  Inhibi- 
tions, and  of  AdJudicadoDs. 

When  a  person  wishes  either  to  dispose  absolutely  of  a  landed  estate  In  Soot- 
land,  or  to  grsnt  a  seeiuity  over  it  (sooh  as  an  hexitaUe  bond),  it  is  neoessaiy 
for  him  not  only  to  grant  a  eonveyanoe  of  the  property  to  the  porchaeer  or 
oredltor,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  also  to  give  him  Infeftment  or  Sasine,  which 
is  a  fymboUcal  deUrery  of  the  land.  An  instrument  of  fiasine  is  then  written 
out  by  a  notary-public,  which  must  be  recorded  In  the  Bister  of  Sashies.  The 
date  of  recording  Is  held  to  be  the  date  of  the  Sasine,  and  the  party  whose  8a- 
slne  is  firtt  recorded  Is  pref ored  to  the  property.  The  Baaine  may  be  recorded 
either  In  the  General  Register  for  all  Scotland,  which  Is  kept  in  the  BeglsC«r 
House  at  Edinburgh,  or  in  the  particular  Bej^ster  for  the  County  where  the 
lands  lie.  ^  These  County  Registers  are  transmitted  at  stated  periods  to  the 
Keeper  of  the  Records  in  Edinburgh 

This  Is  the  manner  in  which  a  person  vohmtarilp  divests  himtelf  of  his 
lands :  but  there  are  also  two  Unds  of  diligence— Inhibition  and  Adjudication — 
by  which  an  individual's  heritable  property  may  be  affected  without  his  oonseot 
By  the  fonner,  a  debtor  is  prohibited  from  conveying  or  burdening  his  property 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  creditor  using  the  Inhibition ;  by  the  latter,  be  is  divested 
of  the  property,  which,  by  a  decree  of  the  Court,  is  declared  to  belong  to  his 
creditor,  in  satlsiketion  of  his  debt  An  inhibition  must  be  executed,  and  with 
the  execution  of  it  reoorted  within  forty  days  of  its  date,  either  in  the  General 
Bflglster  of  Inhibiaons  at  Edinburgh,  or  in  the  particular  Beglster  for  the 
.  County,  which,  like  the  County  Begisters  of  flasines,  are  transmitted  at  stated 
periods  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Beoords  at  Edinburgh.  An  abbreviate  of  a  decree 
of  adjudication  must  be  recorded  within  sixty  days  of  its  date,  in  a  register  kept 
in  the  Beglster  House  for  that  purpose,  called  the  Beglster  of  Abbreviates  of 
Adjudioadon. 

A  person,  therefore,  who  wishes  either  to  purchase  a  property,  or  make  a 
loan  over  it,  may,  by  a  search  of  the  Beglster  of  Sasines,  Inhibition^  and  Ad- 
judioations,  ascertain  whether  there  hae  been  any  previous  sale  or  conveyanbe 
of  it  by  the  proprietor  or  his  predecessors— to  what  extent  it  may  be  burdened 
with  debts— whether  the  proprietor  has  been  prohibited  by  Inhibition  ftom 
granting  any  voluntazy  conveyance — or  whether  there  hsj  beoi  any  judicial 
assignation  of  it  by  adjudication.  It  is  a  principle  of  the  Scotch  law,  that  no 
party  who  has  possessed  a  property  upon  an  heritable  title  for  forty  years  shal] 
be  disquieted  in  his  possession  thereafter;  and,  also,  that  any  par^  who  may 
have  possessed  a  title  to  a  property  without  inslsUiig  In  or  prosecuttaig  it  for  a 
period  of  forty  years  shall  be  held  to  have  abandoned  his  il^t  A  forty  yearsT 
search  of  the  records,  showing  that  no  incumbcanoes  exist.  Is  therefore  generally 
considered  sufficient  evidence  that  the  property  I*  not  liable  to  any  burden  or 
ground  of  eviction,  and  that  any  one  may  with  safety  either  purchase  it  at  lend 
money  on  Its  security.  No  such  aasuranoe  of  the  safety  of  a  transaction,  rela- 
tive to  landed  property,  can  be  obtained  In  England,  nor  probably  in  any  otiier 
country  in  Europe  The  consequence  is,  that  Scotch  mortgages  form  a  very 
favourite  investment  with  those  capitalists  who  are  more  anxious  to  secure  Uie 
safety  of  the  capital  itself,  than  a  bi{ch  rate  of  Interest. 
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bufiiiMflS.  Among  these  the  great  room,  in  which  the  older 
records  are  depocited,  is  distinguished  for  its  handsome 
proportions.  Admission  can  only  be  obtained  by  an  intro- 
duction to  some  of  the  public  officers.  In  front  of  the 
building  stands  the  E^iuestriait  Status  of  the  Dukb  of 
Wblukotob,  by  Steeil— spirited  in  execution,  and  faith- 
ful in  likeness — and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is 

THE  THEATRE-ROYAL. 

Its  exterior  is  plain  almost  to  meanness,  but  its  internal 
accommodation  is  excellent.  Although  theatrical  amuse- 
ments are  not  very  warmly  supported  in  the  city,  the 
management  of  the  theatre  is  most  efficient,  and  the  regih 
lar  company  of  a  highly  respectable  order.''^ 

Proceeding  due  east,  we  enter  Waterloo  Place,  and  on 
the  light  pass  sucoessiyely  the  Stamp  OrriOB  and  the  Post 
Offiob.  The  lightness  of  the  open  colonnades  on  either 
side  of  the  street  are  generally  much  admired  by  English 
strangers.  It  was  upon  entering  this  street,  and  contem- 
plating the  Calton  Hill  before  him,  that  George  IV.  ez- 
claimedy  in  royal  rapture,  "  How  superb ! "  Still  advanc- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  we  reach  the  stair  leading  to  ' 
the  Calton  Hill,  from  the  top  of  which  may  be  seen,  in  the 
churchyard  across  the  street,  the  circular  tower  erected  as 
a  monument  to  David  Hume  the  Historian.  In  the  same 
churchyard  stands  an  obelisk  erected  in  1845  to  the  me- 
mory of  Muir,  Palmer,  Skirving,  Gerrald,  and  Margarot, 
who  suffered  banishment  for  their  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
popular  freedom  in  1794.  However  worthy  the  object,  it 
may  well  be  questioned  whether  human  ingenuity  could 
have  devised  a  structure  worse  fitted  for  such  a  site,  or 
more  uncongenial  to  the  surrounding  architecture.  The 
Gaol  is  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  churchyard,  and  a 
little  farther  along,  in  the  same  direction,  is  Bridbwell. 
These  institutions  are  now  consolidated  into  one  prison. 
Strangers  are  admitted  only  when  accompanied  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Prison-Board. 

*  A  nuUer  theatre— the  Adelphi— under  eimilar  good  management,  itanda 
at  the  head  of  Leith  Walk,  bat  poeeeaees  no  architectural  attmctiou. 
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Upon  the  left  hand,  in  ascending  the  second  flight  of 
steps  to  the  hUl,  is  the  graceful  Monument  to  Duoalp 
Stewart,  a  reproduction,  with  some  variations,  of  the 
Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrat^s.  For  the  design  of  this 
monument,  Edinburgh  is  indebted  to  the  classical  taste  of 
Mr.  Playfair.  Close  by  are  The  Obsbrtatort,  and  Monu- 
ment to  Professor  Playfair.  The  unshapely  building, 
occupying  a  prominent  position  a  little  to  the  west,  is  the 
Old  Obsertatort.  Upon  the  summit  of  the  hill  stands 
Nelson^s  Monument,  a  structure  more  ponderous  than  ele- 
gant, *'  modelled  exactly  after  a  Dutch  skipper^s  spy-glass, 
or  a  butter-chum,"*  but  which,  though  wholly  destitute 
of  grandeur  of  design,  becomes  impressiye  from  its  magni- 
tude and  elevated  site.  The  prospect  from  the  top  of  the 
monument  is  very  fine;  the  admission-fee  is  threepence. 
Near  Nelson's  Monument  are  the  twelve  columns  of  the 
National  Monument,  a  structure  intended  to  commemo- 
rate the  heroes  who  fell  at  Waterloo.  The  splendour  of 
the  projected  building  (which  was  to  be  a  literal  reproduc- 


tion of  the  Parthenon)  was  worthy  of  so  patriotic  a  cause, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  architectural  ambition  of  the  pro- 
jectors was  far  in  advance  of  the  pecuniary  means  at  their 


*  The  Modern  Atheni. 


By  a  Modem  Greek.    London.  1825. 
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disposal,  and  the  monumeni  consequentlj  remainB  uofiniBh- 
ed.  It  cannot  fail  to  bo  lamented,  not  only  by  all  Scots- 
men, but  by  every  man  of  taste,  that  this  attempt  to  restore 
one  of  the  ^  glories  of  the  antique  world,"  upon  a  site  wor- 
thy of  its  fame,  should  thus  be  defeated  by  the  want  of 
funds.  80  far  as  the  building  has  proceeded,  the  workman- 
ship  is  masterly,  affording  a  rery  fine  example  of  Edin- 
burgh masonry.  The  yiew  with  which  our  text  is  illus- 
trated represents  the  existing  condition  of  this  modern  ruin. 
On  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill,  overlooking  the  build- 
ings of  the  Old  Town, 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

occupies  a  site  worthy  of  its  architectural  beauty.  The 
business  of  the  school  is  conducted  by  a  Rector,  four  Glassi- 
<»1  JVIasters,  Teachers  of  French  and  German,  of  Writing, 
Arithmetic,  and  Mathematics,  and  of  Fencing  and  Gym- 
nastics. Of  these  the  first  fiye  haye  a  small  endowment 
from  the  city,  in  addition  to  the  Class-fees.  Although 
essentially  a  classical  seminary,  due  consideration  is  giyen 
to  those  collateral  branches  of  learning  which  form  a  neces- 
sary part  of  a  liberal  education.  The  extent  of  the  build- 
ing affords  ample  accommodation  for  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  instruction  upon  the  most  approyed  principles ;  and 
the  play-ground,  extending  to  nearly  two  acres,  commands 
a  fine  prospect  of  the  Old  Town,  Arthurs  Seat,  and  the 
adjacent  country.''^    Opposite  the  High  School,  close  upon 

*  In  1823,  the  faiereasing  population  of  the  city  appeared  to  demand  the  in- 
ftitatlon  of  another  Hiniaaiy  for  the  nune  brancfaee  of  learning  m  Uie  High 
BdiooL  Thx  Nbw  Acadsmt  wae  aoeordln^y  then  founded  in  the  northern 
nbarts  of  ttte  dtj  by  an  Influential  body  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  its  situation 
lenders  it  more  oonrenient  for  those  residing  in  that  neighbourhood.  In  both 
institutione  the  instraetion  of  the  pupils  is  conducted  with  the  utmost  zeal  and 
suooeas,  naany  of  tiiem,  after  completing  Uiefr  curriculum  of  ttody,  carrying  off 
the  hi^ieei  honoun  in  the  Unirersities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Still  more 
reooktly  has  been  instituted  Thb  Southbhh  Acadbmt,  for  the  convenienoe  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  quarter  of  the  dty.  Here  also  the  instruction  of  Uie 
pQpOi  is  moat  judiciously  superintended.  To  the  admirable  mental  culture 
these  institutions  ailbrd  may  inindpaUy  be  imputed  the  adranced  inteUigenoo 
whkh  distinguishes  the  great  body  of  the  hihaUtants  of  the  Scottish  Metro- 
pelb«  a  laxge  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  higher  and  middle  dasses  recdv- 
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the  road  side,  stands  Bvrns's  Monument.  The  statue  of 
the  Poet  by  Flaxman,  which  for  some  time  adorned  the 
interior,  has  now  been  placed  in  the  Universitj  Library. 

From  this  point  a  descent  may  be  made  by  a  footpath  to 
the  North  Back  of  the  Oanongate,  at  the  Lower  end  of  which 
the  stranger  will  reach 

HOLYROOD  PALACE. 

This  ancient  residence  of  Scottish  Royalty  is  a  handsome 
building  of  a  quadrangular  form,  with  a  central  court 
ninety-four  feet  square.  Its  front  is  flanked  with  double 
castellated  towers,  imparting  to  the  building  that  militiury 
character  which  the  events  of  Scottish  History  have  so 
often  proved  to  have  been  requisite  in  her  Royal  residences. 
The  changes  which  from  time  to  time  the  edifice  has 
undergone  render  it  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  affix  a  precise 
date  to  any  part  of  it.  The  towers  of  the  north-west  cor- 
ner, built  by  James  T.,  are  understood  to  be  the  most 
ancient  portion  of  the  present  building.  In  1822,  previous 
to  the  visit  of  George  IV.,  some  improvements  were  made 
in  its  internal  accommodation,  and  since  that  time  its  walls 
have  undergone  a  thorough  repair  at  the  expense  of  the 
Grown.  The  most  interesting  relic  is  the  Bed  of  Queen 
Mart,  which  remains  in  the  same  state  as  when  last  occu- 
pied by  that  unhappy  Princess.  The  Closet,  where  the 
murderers  of  Rizzio  surprised  their  victim,  is  also  an  object 
of  interest  to  visiters.  This  bloody  tragedy  was  acted  on 
the  9th  of  March  1566.  "  The  Queen  was  seated  at  supper 
in  a  small  cabinet  adjoining  to  her  bedroom,  with  the 
Countess  of  Argyle,  Rizzio,  and  one  or  two  other  persons. 
Damley  suddenly  entered  the  apartment,  and,  without  ad« 
dressing  or  saluting  the  company,  gazed  on  Rizzio  with  a 
sullen  and  vindictive  look  ;  after  him  followed  Lord  Ruth- 
ven,  pale  and  ghastly,  having  risen  from  a  bed  of  long 


ing  tbeir  education  in  <m«  or  other  of  these  teminaiiei.  BeddM  the  pubUc 
Institations,  there  ere  many  admimbl  j  conducted  piiTate  adioob.  Thoie  inter- 
estod  in  the  hutmction  of  the  humbler  ranks  would  do  well  to  viiit  Dr.  Bbu'« 
School  in  Niddry  Street,  where  a  rery  large  number  of  children  of  both  sezee 
receive  the  benefit  of  a  uaefol  education. 
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sickness  to  be  chief  actor  in  this  savage  deed ;  other  arm- 
ed men  appeared  behind.  Ruthren  called  upon  Rizzio 
to  come  forth  from  a  place  which  he  was  unworthy  to  hold. 
The  miserable  Italian,  perceiving  he  was  the  destined  victim 
bf  this  violent  intrusion,  started  up,  and  seizing  the  Queen 
by  the  skirts  of  her  gown,  implored  her  protection.  Mary 
was  speedily  forced  by  the  King  from  his  hold.  C^rge 
Douglas,  a  bastard  of  the  Angus  family,  snatched  the  King's 
own  dagger  from  his  side,  and  struck  Rizzio  a  blow ;  he 
was  then  dragged  into  the  outer  apartment,  and  slain  with 
fifty-six  wounds.  The  Queen  exhausted  herself  in  prayers 
and  entreaties  for  the  wretched  man*s  life ;  but  when  she 
was  at  length  told  that  her  servant  was  slain,  she  said,  '  I 
will  then  dry  my  tears,  and  study  revenge.*  During  the 
perpetration  of  this  murder,  Morton,  the  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,  whose  duty  it  was  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  kept  the  doors  of  the  Palace  with  160  armed  men, 
to  ensure  the  perpetration  of  the  murder."* 

Stains  are  still  shown  at  the  door  of  the  apartment,  said 
to  be  produced  by  the  blood  of  the  murdered  man.t    The 

•  ScoTT'fl  Scotland,  voL  li,,  p.  105. 

t  A  pleaMuit  Moiy,  niggested  by  theie  reputed  blood-martn,  oocun  in  the 
Introdoctory  chftpter  to  tiie  Second  Beries  of  Chronidet  of  the  CatuMig^te.  Our 
re»dera.  we  are  MBured,  will  thank  oi  for  enttrening  our  naxratite  bj  hera  in- 
trodudng  it. 

"  My  long  luUtaiion  in  the  nfllghbooxhood,"  laji  Bfr.  Chrjital  Crofkangry. 
"  and  the  qoiet  x«q[>ectabUity  of  my  habits,  have  glren  roe  a  lort  of  intimacy 
with  good  Mrs.  Policy,  the  houiekeeper  in  that  moet  interesting  part  of  the 
old  building,  called  Queen  Haxy's  Apartments.  But  a  droomstanoe  which 
lately  happened  has  conferred  upon  me  greater  prirUeges ;  so  that,  indeed,  I 
might,  I  betioTe.  renture  on  the  exploit  of  Chatetot,  who  was  executed  for  being 
found  secreted  at  midnight  in  the  rery  bedchamber  of  Scotland's  mistress^ 

"  It  chanced,  that  the  good  huly  I  hare  mentioned,  was,  in  the  discharge  of 
her  fnnctioii,  showing  the  ^NUtments  to  a  Cockney  from  London ;— not  one  of 
your  quiet,  dull,  commonplace  Tisitors,  who  gape,  yawn,  and  listen  with  an 
acquiescent  umpk,  to  the  information  doled  out  by  the  protindal  cicerone.  No 
such  thing— this  was  the  brisk  alert  agent  of  a  great  house  in  the  dty,  who 
misMd  no  opportunity  of  doing  business,  as  he  termed  It-^that  is,  of  putctaig  off 
t^e  goods  of  his  emploj'ers,  and  improTlng  his  own  account  of  oommissioii.  He 
lu^  fidgeted  through  the  suite  of  apartments,  without  finding  the  least  oppor- 

'^  to  touch  upon  that  which  he  considered  as  the  principal  end  of  his 
Even  the  story  of  Rixdo's  aseassinatlon  presented  no  ideas  to  this 
ly^of  oommeroe.  untO  the  housekeeper  appealed,  in  support  of  her  nw* 
ratlTe,  to  Khe  dusky  stains  of  blood  upon  the  floor. 
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largest  apartment  in  the  Palace  is  the  Picture  Gallery, 
which  measures  150  feet  long,  by  27  broad.  Upon  the  walls 
of  this  room  are  suspended  the  portraits  of  106  Scottish 
Kings,  in  a  style  of  art  truly  barbarous.  They  appear  to 
be  **  mostly  by  the  same  hand,  painted  either  from  the  ima- 


"  '  These  an  the  mJiis,'  she  nid :  '  nothing  will  remore  them  from  the  place 
—there  they  hare  been  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  yean— and  there  they  win 
xematai  while  the  floor  to  left  staadl&g— neither  water  nor  any  thing  elae  will 
ever  remoTe  them  fhnn  that  q)ot' 

"  Kow.  oar  (ktekDey,  amongit  other  artideik  lold  Sooniing  Drops,  aa  they  are 
edied,  and  a  Btafaii  of  two  hnndred  and  fifty  yeasg'  Kandlng  waa  intereeting  to 
hfan,  not  becanee  it  had  been  oaond  by  the  Uood  of  a  Qaeen's  faTooilte,  slain 
In  her  apartment,  but  because  H  offered  so  admirable  an  opportunity  to  prove 
the  eAeacy  of  his  unequalled  Beteiigont  £Uzlr.  Down  en  his  knees  went  our 
friend,  bat  neither  In  honror  nor  doTotion. 

"  '  Two  hundred  and  fifty  year%  ma'am,  and  nothing  take  it  away  ?  Why. 
if  It  had  been  fire  hundred,  I  hare  something  In  my  pocket  will  fetch  It  out  in 
fire  ndnutea.  D'ye  see  this  elixir,  ma'am  *  I  will  show  you  the  stain  vanish 
in  a  mMnent.* 

"  AooonliQgly,  wetting  one  end  of  his  handkerehief  with  the  all-deteigiDg  spe> 
cifie,  he  begun  to  nb  awv  <»  ^^  planks,  without  heeding  the  remonstrsnees 
of  Mrsw  Policy.  She,  good  soul,  atood  at  first  in  sstonisbment,  like  the  Abbess 
fak  St.  Bridgets,  whan  a  proftne  TMtant  drank  up  the  -rial  of  biandy  which  had 
long  pawsrt  master  amoQg  the  reUcs  of  the  cloister  for  the  teazs  of  the  blessed 
ssfnt.  The  TenenUe  goardian  of  St  Bridget  probably  expected  the  interference  ' 
of  her  patronitss  Dhe  of  Holy  Rood  mi^t,  perhaps,  hope  that  David  Rizdo's 
spectre  would  arise  to  prerent  the  proAmation.  But  MriL  Poliqr  stood  not  long 
In  the  sOenoe  of  hoinv.  She  uplifted  her  voice,  and  screamed  aa  loudly  as 
<)aMD  Ifaiy  henelf,  wlien  the  dreadftil  deed  was  in  the  act  of  perpetration — 


"  I  happened  to  be  taking  my  mcnilng  walk  In  the  adjoining  gallery,  ponder- 
ing in  my  mind  why  the  hln^  of  Bootlaad,  who  bung  around  me.  should  be 
each  and  eteiy  one  painted  with  a  nose  like  the  knocker  of  adoor,  when,  lo ! 
the  walla  ones  more  re-echoed  with  toch  shrieks,  as  formeriy  were  as  often 
heard  in  the  Scottish  Palaoea  aa  were  soonda  of  revehy  and  music.  Somewhat 
tor^iaed  at  mch  aa  aJann  in  a  |daoe  so  solitary,  I  hastened  to  the  spot^  and 
found  the  weO-meaning  travdler  scrubbing  the  fioor  like  a  housemaid,  while 
Mrs.  Policy,  dragging  Urn  by  the  skirts  of  the  coat,  in  vain  endeavoursd  to 
divert  him  from  hia  sacrillgloas  purpose.  It  coat  me  some  trouble  to  explain 
^)  the  fealooB  putter  of  rilk  stockings,  embroidered  waistcoats,  broad  doth, 
and  deal  plaaka,  that  there  were  such  things  bi  the  world  aa  stains  which  ought 
to  lemain  indelible,  on  account  of  the  associations  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. Our  good  friend  viewed  every  thing  of  the  kind  only  aa  the  means  of 
disi^ying  the  virtue  of  his  vaunted  commodity.  He  comprehended,  however, 
that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  exemplify  Its  powers  on  tbe  pre- 
sent oooadon,  aa  two  or  three  Inhabitants  wppeand,  who,  like  me,  threatened 
to  maintain  the  hoosekeeoer's  side  of  the  question.  He  therefore  took  his 
leave,  mmterfng  that  he  had  always  heard  the  ScoU  were  a  nasty  people,  but 
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gination,  or  porters  hired  to  sit  for  the  purpose/**  In  the 
olden  time,  many  a  scene  of  cotirtly  gaiety  has  enlivened  this 
gloomy  hall ;  among  the  last  were  the  balls  given  by  Prince 
Charles  Edward  in  1745.  The  election  of  the  representa- 
tive Peers  of  Scotland  and  the  levees  and  entertainments 
given  by  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  are  now  the  only  ceremonies 
performed  within  its  walls.  In  the  south  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle is  the  Hall  of  State  fitted  up  for  the  levees  of  G^rge 
IV.  in  1828  ;  and  in  the  eastern  side  is  the  suite  of  apart- 
ments occupied  by  Charles  X.  (of  France)  and  his  family  in 
1830-3.  Her  present  Majesty  has  rescued  the  Palace  firom 
the  neglect  into  which  it  had  Mien,  by  making  it  her 
halting  place  when  visiting  her  Highland  residence.  The 
rooms  are  shown  to  strangers  by  the  domestics  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  hereditary  keeper.  Three  different 
persons  are  employed  in  exhibiting  the  Palace  and  Abbey, 
the  gratuities  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  visitors. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Magistrates 
and  Council  of  the  city  to  induce  the  Duke  of  Ha- 
.milton  to  sanction  the  exaction  of  a  stated  fee  of  small 
amount,  pr  to  make  some  other  arrangement  by  which  the 
exhibition  should  be  placed  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing. 
These  attempts  having  been  unsuccessful,  the  Municipal 
body  passed  a  resolution  expressive  of  their  opinion,  that 
the  payment  of  Is.  by  each  party  not  exceeding  six,  to  each 
of  the  exhibitors,  should  be  regarded  as  adequate  remune- 
ration. It  may  at  the  same  time  be  observed,  that  the 
payment  of  even  this  sum  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  plea- 
sure of  visitors,  as  Mr.  Hume,  when  referring  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  estimate  for  the  repairs  of  the  Royal 
Palaces  in  Scotland,  observed,  that  "  he  held  in  his  hand  a 
letter  from  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  stating  that  orders  had 

had  no  idea  th^  carried  U  so  far  as  to  choose  to  have  the  floon  of  their  palaces 
blood-boltered.  like  Banqno's  e^ost,  when  to  remoTe  them  wonld  hare  cost  bat 
a  hundred  drops  of  the  Infallible  Detergent  Elixir,  prepared  and  sold  bjr  Messrs. 
Scmb  and  Rub,  in  Atc  shilling  and  ten  shilling  bottles,  each  bottle  befaig  mailred 
with  the  Initials  of  the  inrentor,  to  counterfeit  which  would  be  to  Incur  the 
pains  of  torgery." 
*  Humphrey  Clinker. 
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been  given  for  the  opening  of  Holyrood  Palace  free  of  charge 
to  the  public." 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Palace  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Abbst  or  HoLTBOODHonsB,  founded  in  1128,  by  Darid  I.,  a 
piince  whose  prodigal  liberality  to  the  clergy  drew  from  James 
VL  the  pithy  observation  that  he  was  "  asair  sanct  for  the 
Crown."*  Of  this  building  nothing  now  remains  but  the 
mouldering  ruins  of  the  chapel,  situated  immediately  be- 
hind the  palace.  "  It  was  fitted  up  by  Charles  I.  as  a  chapel 
royal,  that  it  might  serve  as  a  model  of  the  English  form  of 
worship,  which  he  was  anxious  to  introduce  into  Scotland. 
He  was  himself  crowned  in  it  in  1633.  James  II.  (VII.  of 
Scotland)  afterwards  rendered  it  into  a  model  of  Catholic 
worship,  to  equally  little  purpose.  Since  the  fall  of  the 
roof  in  1768,  it  has  been  a  ruin."t  In  the  south-east  comer 
are  deposited  the  remains  of  David  IL,  James  II.,  James  V., 
and  Magdalen  his  Queen,  Henry  Lord  Damley,  and  other 
illnstrious  persons.  The  precincts  of  the  Abbey,  including 
Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags,  are  a  sanctuary  for  in- 
solvent debtors.  The  limit  of  the  privileged  territory,  on 
the  side  next  the  town,  extei^ds  to  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  Palace.} 

The  inmiediate  proximity  of  Arthur's  Seat  may  induce 
many  tourists  to  ascend  the  hill.§    Its  height  is  822  feet 

*  Tba  legend  ooimeeted  with  its  foandstion  is  as  follows:— The  pious  David, 
wfaHe  hanttDg  in  the  forest  of  Dmmsheach,  was  plaoed  in  the  utmost  peril  by 
the  attack  of  a  stag.  When  defending  himself  from  his  assailant,  a  cross  mlra- 
cnlood^  deeeended  from  hearen  into  his  hand,  upon  seeing  which  the  stag  fled 
in  dionay.  The  sequel  is  more  credible.  In  a  dream  which  vidted  the  dum- 
ben  of  the  nuxuutch.  he  was  commanded  to  erect  an  abbey  on  the  spot  of  his 
ranaikaUe  pceeerratlon ;  and,  in  obedience  to  the  heavenly  mandate,  he  found- 
ed the  Abbey  ci  Holyroodhousa 

t  Chambibb'  Picture  nf  Scotland, 

I  Id.  Croftangrie,  a  nanrow  lane  dose  by  the  Abbey,  is  a  house  said  to  have 
been  ocnpied  by  the  Eogent  Monray. 

I  "  A  noUer  oontast  there  can  hnrdliy  exist  than  that  of  the  huge  city,  dark 
widi  the  smoke  of  ages,  and  groaning  with  the  Taiious  sounds  of  actire  indnstiy 
oridlenTei,  and  the  lofty  and  craggy  hill,  sOent  and  solitary  as  the  grave ;  one 
exMUtiog  the  ftdl  tide  of  existence,  pressing  and  precipitating  itsdf  forward 
with  the  force  of  an  inundation ;  thie  other  resembling  some  time-worn  ancho- 
rite, whose  Ufe  passes  as  sOent  and  unobserved  as  the  slender  rill,  which  ese^>es 
asbeaid,  and  soaroe  seen,  from  the  fountain  of  his  patron  saint.  The  dty  ra- 
scmUes  the  busy  temple,  where  the  modem  Comus  and  Mammon  hold  their 
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aboye  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ascent,  which  is  neither  diffi* 
cult  nor  dangerous,  may  be  made  either  hy  the  footpath 
leading  past  St.  Anthony's  well,  with  St.  Anthony's  Chapel 
on  the  left ;  or  by  following  Victoria  Road,  commencing  at 
the  northern  base  of  the  hill,  to  the  point  presenting  the 
easiest  access  to  the  simmiit.  This  point  is  reached  after 
passing  Dunsapie  Loch,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  a  spot 
as  sequestered  as  if  there  were  no  such  city  as  Edinburgh 
within  a  distance  of  60  miles.  Descending  again  to  the 
road,  the  tourist  may  prosecute  the  beautiful  walk  round 
the  hill,  and  return  to  the  city  by  the  south  side  ;  or  he 
may  retrace  his  steps  and  proceed  up  the  Canongate  from 
Holyrood. 

If  the  footpath  ascent  be  preferred,  the  pedestrian  pro- 
ceeds up  the  &ce  of  the  hill,  passing  on  the  left  the  ruins  of 
St.  Anthony's  Chapel,''^  while  upon  the  right  is  the  semi- 
circular ridge  of  bold  and  precipitous  rocks  known  by  the 
name  of  Salisbury  Crags.  The  walk  along  the  top  of  these 
Crags  commands  beautiful  prospects  of  the  city,  as  also 

court,  and  thoiuands  Bacrliloe  eaae,  indspendenoe,  and  virtue  itself,  a(  thdr 
Bhrlne;  the  misty  and  lonely  mountain  seems  as  a  throne  to  the  maj«itic  but 
tenlble  genius  of  feudal  times,  where  the  same  divinities  dispensed  coronets  and 
domaina  to  those  who  had  heads  to  devise,  and  arms  to  execute,  bold  enter- 
prises.— SiH  Waltbr  Scott — Introduction  to  the  Chroniekt  of  the  CanongaU. 
*  The  spot  where  Jeanle  Deans  is  represented  to  have  met  with  the  ruffian 
Robertson  may  be  seen  in  ascending  the  hill,  although  no  remains  of  the  caim 
are  now  visible.  "  It  was  situated,"  says  tiie  novelist,  "  in  the  depth  of  the 
volley  behind  Salisbury  Crags,  which  baa  for  a  background  the  north-westera 
shoulder  of  the  mountain,  called  Arthur's  Seat,  on  whoee  desooit  still  renmin 
the  ruins  of  what  was  onoe  a  ohapel,  or  hermitage,  dedicated  to  Saint  Anthony 
the  Eremite.  A  better  site  for  such  a  building  could  hardly  have  been  selected ; 
for  the  chapel,  situated  among  the  rude  and  pathless  clifiiB,  lies  in  a  desert,  even 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  rich,  populous,  and  tumultuous  capital :  and  the 
hum  of  the  city  might  n±]gle  with  the  orisons  of  the  recluses,  oonvejing  aa  litHe 
of  worldly  interest  as  if  it  bad  been  the  roajr  of  the  distant  ocean.  Beneath  the 
steep  ascent  on  which  these  ruins  are  still  liaible  was,  and  pertiape  is  still  point- 
ed out,  the  plaoe  where  the  wretch  Nicol  Muschat  had  closed  a  long  scene  of 
cruelty  towards  his  unfortunate  wife,  by  murdering  her  with  circumstances  of 
uncommon  barbarity.  The  execration  in  which  the  man's  crime  was  held  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  place  where  it  was  perpetrated,  which  was  marked  by  a 
small  cairn,  or  hei^  of  stones,  composed  of  those  which  each  passenger  bad 
thrown  there  in  testimoi^  of  abhorrence,  and  on  the  principle,  it  would  aeem, 
of  the  ancient  British  malediction,  '  May  you  have  a  cairn  for  your  buxial- 
place.'  "^Heart  <if  Mid- Lothian. 
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does  the  promenade  iimmediately  below.''^  From  this  walk 
maj  be  seen  the  site  of  the  cottage  of  Davie  Beans,  and 
other  objects  rendered  imperishably  interesting  by  the 
novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Retracing  our  steps  to  Holyrood,  and  proceeding  up  the 
Canongate,  we  reach,  upon  the  right,  a  narrow  archway  con- 
ducting to  a  court  known  by  the  name  of  the  White  Hoese 
Close,  a  singular  looking  group  of  houses,  which,  in  ancient 
times,  was  a  well-frequented  hottdrU.  The  White  Horse 
Inn  is  understood  to  be  the  oldesc  place  of  the  kind  in  the 
city,  of  which  the  premises  preserve,  in  any  measure,  their 
original  integrity.  It  is  now  partitioned  into  dwelling-  houses 
of  the  lowest  class.  A  little  further  up  the  street,  on  the 
opposite  side,  is  Qubeksbebat  House,  a  large  dull  looking 
structure,  erected  by  William,  first  Buke  of  Queensberry. 
Charles,  the  third  Duke,  was  bom  here  in  1698,  and  his 
sprightly  Duchess,  Lady  Catharine  Hyde,  here  patronised 
the  poet  Qay.  The  building  is  now  converted  into  a 
''  House  of  Refuge  for  the  Destitute."  Continuing  to 
ascend  the  street,  we  pass,  upon  the  right  hand,  the  un- 

*  *'  If  I  v«n  to  eboofle  a  ipofc  from  which  the  ridng  or  setting  sun  ooold  be 
leea  to  the  greatest  pofldbie  adrantage,  it  would  be  that  wQd  path  windiog 
around  the  foot  of  the  hi^  belt  of  iemi-<iicular  rodn,  called  fialiaboiy  CiagB, 
and  mari±ig  the  rexge  of  the  steep  descent  wfaidi  slopes  down  into  tiie  ^en  on 
the  Booth-eaeteni  side  of  tiie  City  of  BdinbozglL  The  prospect,  in  its  goieral 
ouOioe,  oommaada  a  dose-boilt,  high-piled  dty,  stretching  itself  out  in  a  foim 
wUdi.  to  a  romantic  imagination,  may  be  supposed  to  represent  that  of  a  dra- 
gm:  now  a  noble  ann  of  the  sea,  with  tte  rock^  isles,  distant  shores,  and 
boondaiy  of  monirtajne ;  and  now  a  fair  and  fertile  champaign  country,  Taried 
with  hill,  dale,  and  rock,  and  skirted  by  the  picturesque  ridge  of  the  Peathmd 
OMimtalna.  Bat  as  the  path  gently  oiides  around  the  base  <A  the  difi,  the 
praspeetk  oompoaed  as  it  is  of  these  enchanting  and  sublime  objects,  changes  ac 
erety  step,  and  presents  them  blended  with,  or  divided  firom  each  other,  in 
eray  poadble  variety  whidi  can  gratify  the  eye  and  the  imaginatioa  When  a 
piece  of  soeaiery  so  beaatifal,  yet  so  Tatied---«o  exeifihig  by  its  hitrica^,  and  yet 
10  subttme-^  lifted  up  by  the  tints  of  morning  or  of  evening,  and  displays  aU 
that  variety  of  sliadowy  de|Ah,  exdianged  with  partial  brilliaoiqr,  which  ^ves 
rfiaiartw  even  to  the  tamest  of  laadsc^MS,  the  effect  approadies  near  to  en- 
«.K>jrtm—ifc  This  path  used  to  be  my  favourite  evening  and  morning  resort 
when  enpiged  with  a  &Tonrite  author  or  new  subject  of  Hwu^r^Heart  <^ 

The  soUd  and  rommodious  pathway  which  has  now  superseded  the  wining 
footpath  above  described  was  suggested  by  this  glowing  eulogy  of  the  surround- 
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gainly  &bric  called  the  GAiroiroATB  Ki&k,  and  next  reach 
the  Oourt-Room  and  Jail  of  the  Canongate.  In  a  niche  of 
the  latter  building  are  painted  the  arms  of  the  Canongate, 
with  the  motto,  '^  Sic  ttur  ad  astra"  as  if  the  worthy  inha- 
bitants of  this  ancient  burgh  regarded  the  prison  as  the 
surest  avenue  to  heayen.  A  little  further  up  the  street, 
on  the  left,  is  Moeat  Hoirss,  the  ancient  mansion  of 
the  Earls  of  Moray,  erected  in  1618.  Oliver  GromweU, 
on  his  first  visit  to  Edinburgh,  in  1648,  took  up  his  resi- 
dence here,  and  established  friendly  relations  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Covenanters.  From  the  balcony  in  front  of 
the  building,  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  and  his  Cunily  saw  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose  conducted  to  prison,  from  whence  he 
was  shortly  afterwards  led  to  execution.  The  house  is  now 
occupied  as  the  Normal  School  of  the  Free  Church.  Still  as- 
cending the  street,  we  pass  upon  the  right  and  left,  Leith 
Wynd  and  St.  Mary's  Wynd,  two  narrow  streets,  dedicated  to 
the  sale  of  old  clothes.  At  the  head  of  the  Netherbow,  where 
it  expands  into  the  High  Street,  stands  the  Housb  of  John 
Kkox.  The  building  having  ffillen  into  a  very  dilapidated 
state,  the  public  authorities,  in  1849,  condenmed  it  as  unsafe, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  taken  down  ;  but  a  subscription  for  its 
preservation  having  been  originated  by  some  of  the  more 
public-spirited  of  the  citizens,  the  calamity  and  reproach 
of  destroying  this  interesting  memorial  of  the  great  Refor- 
mer have  been  averted.  In  its  restoration  the  most  scru- 
pulous care  was  taken  to  preserve  every  feature  of  the 
original  building,  and  this  fortunately  proved  less  difficult 
than  had  been  imagined,  as,  on  taking  off  the  external 
coating  of  decayed  lath  and  plaster,  it  was  found  that  the 
main  features  of  the  ancient  edifice  consist  of  substantial 
masonry  and  oaken  timbers,  which  now  promise,  with  ordi- 
nary care,  to  last  for  centuries.  The  removal  of  some  of 
the  extraneous  modem  additions  brought  to  light  several 
interesting  features  of  the  original  edifice,  and,  in  parti- 
cular, an  elegantly  sculptured  slab,  with  a  coat  of  arms  and 
initials,  closely  corrpsponding  in  ornamental  details  to  a 
tablet,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Queen  Regent,  Maxy  de 
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Guise,  formerlj  on  her  house  at  Leith.  Over  the  door  is 
the  following  admonitory  inscription : — 

i,ii(e.0oli.ibolc.il.inli.9Oiir.nictiliooT.a5.poars(lf. 

and  close  beneath  the  window  firom  which  Knox  is  said  to 
have  preached  to  the  populace  there  has  long  existed  a 
rude  effigy  of  the  Reformer  stuck  upon  the  comer  in  the 
attitude  of  addressing  the  passers  by.    The  woodcut  in 


the  text  represents  the  building  before  the  recent  repairs, 
and  the  reader,  by  comparing  it  with  the  structure  itself, 
will  be  enabled  to  judge  how  perfectly  this  restoration  has 
been  effected.  Pursuing  his  way  up  the  High  Street,  the 
stupendous  height  of  many  of  the  houses,  and  the  air  of 
antique  majesty,  which,  in  spite  of  some  modem  innoya- 
tions,  still  distinguishes  the  street,  cannot  fail  to  strike 
the  attention  of  the  tourist.  From  either  side  descend  nu- 
merous lanes  or  closes  of  a  width  frequently  limited  to  six 
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feet,  and  so  steep  as  to  be  of  yerj  laborious  ascent.  In 
these  closes  are  the  squalid  abodes  of  some  of  the  lowest  of 
the  population. 

Upon  reaching  the  North  Bridge,  our  first  walk  will  ter- 
minate by  returning  to  the  Register  Office.  If  the  stranger 
desires  to  prolong  it,  he  will  continue  to  ascend  the  High 
Street,  commencing  with  the  Tron  Church.  For  the  sake 
of  arrangement,  however,  we  must  designate  the  next  divi- 
sion of  his  progress  the  Second  Walk. 


WALK  SECOND.* 

TRON  CHUBCH — BOYAL  EXCHANGE — ST.  GILESES  CATHEDRAL— PARLIA- 
MENT HOUSE— advocates'    libbary—sionet  library— county 

HALL- BANK     OP  SCOTLAND  —  CASTLE — OBOBOE    IV.    BRIDGE  — 
HERIOT'S  HOSPITAL. 

Proceeding  as  before  from  the  Register  Office,  the  stranger 
will  now  walk  along  the  North  Bridge.  This  bridge  was 
founded  in  1763,  and  completed  in  1769.  On  the  3d  of 
August  in  the  latter  year,  the  arches  of  three  vaults  in  the 
south  abutment,  in  consequence  of  an  error  in  construction, 
gave  way  with  a  tremendous  crash,  and  filled  the  whole 
city  with  alarm.  Five  persons  were  killed  by  the  accident. 
There  is  a  floating  prediction  that  a  similar  catastrophe  is 
once  more  destined  to  occur.  From  the  parapet,  on  each 
side,  is  an  extensive  view  of  the  city  towards  the  east  and 
the  west.  For  architectural  effect,  the  buildings  upon  the 
Oalton  Hill  are  perhaps  more  advantageously  grouped  in 
the  view  from  the  northern  end  of  the  open  space  of  this 
bridge,  than  from  any  other  point,  although  the  most  pro- 
minent deformity  on  the  hill — the  Martyrs*  Monument — 
is  offensively  conspicuous.  In  the  spacious  area  seen  im- 
mediately below,  when  looking  over  the  western  parapet, 

*  Thi«  Walk  is  coloured  green  on  theMap. 
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aie  the  tennmi  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the  Edin- 
buigh,  Perth,  and  Dundee,  and  the  North  British  Railways. 
The  same  area  also  contains  the  fruit  and  vegetable  markets. 
From  these,  an  ascent  by  stairs  conducts  to  the  fish,  butcher, 
and  poultry  markets,  which  are  situated  upon  successive  ter- 
races communicating  with  each  other.  The  terminus  of  the 
North  British  Railway  extends  to  the  area  on  the  east  side 
of  the  bridge.  Proceeding  to  the  upper  end  of  the  North 
Bridge,  the  stranger  again  reaches  the  High  Street,  part 
of  which  he  traversed  in  the  preceding  walk  Its  length 
from  the  Castle  to  Holyrood  Palace  is  about  a  mile.'*^  At 
the  point  where  the  High  Street  and  the  North  and  South 
Bridges  cross  each  other,  stands  the  Tron  Church,  an  edifice 
of  no  architectural  pretension.  It  derived  its  name  from  a 
tron  or  weighing  beam  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  to 
which,  in  former  times,  it  was  customary  to  nail  false 
notaries  and  other  malefactors  by  the  ears.  Its  clock  is 
provided  with  a  dial  plate  of  dimmed  glass,  which  is  lighted 
with  gas  from  the  inside  afbef  nightfall. 
Ascending  the  High  Street, 

THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE  BUILDINGS 

stand  upon  the  right  hand  side  of  the  way,  opposite  St.  Giles's 
CathedraL  The  Council  Chamber  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Magistracy,  and  various  other  apartments  for  the  transac- 
tion of  municipal  business,  occupy  the  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle opposite  the  entrance.  Parties  proposing  to  visit 
the  Crown  Room  in  the  Castle,  will  here  obtain  orders  of 
admission  on  the  terms  mentioned  on  page  50  of  the  pre- 
sent work.    The  spot  where  the  city  Cross  formerly  stood 

«  Althoagh  wftlMirv  ban  giT«n  the  gemenl  <tarign>tion  of  High  Street  to  this 
tanporiag  Une  of  buDdinc^  its  nulons  dlTUons,  oommenetDg  at  the  Castle,  an 
serenllj  kpown  by  the  names  Castk  Hiil,  Lawnmarket,  High  Strett,  Nether- 
bow  and  Canof^foU.  A  mon  stirring  speotade  can  aoaroely  be  imagined  than 
the  progress  of  Her  Kajeaty  along  this  street,  fhnn  Holyrood  to  the  Castle. 
Vrom  groond  to  roof  the  windows  of  these  gigantic  dweUings  wen  crowded  with 
fiihr  and  happy  ftees»  while  the  adranoe  of  the  Boyal  Pair  was  heralded  by  the 
waving  of  thousands  of  white  handkevddeCi,  and  by  the  enthusiastic  cheering 
of  the  popidaoe.  who  Bned  the  street  on  either  side,  and  of  the  varioos  public 
bodies  who  oeeopied  the  temporary  platforms  along  the  Une  of  prof^eees.      . 
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and  on  the  outside  of  its  northern  wall  is  the  monument  of 
Napier  of  Merchiston,  the  inventor  of  logarithms. 

The  cathedral  is  now  divided  into  three  places  of  worship, 
viz.  the  High  Church,  the  Tolbooth  Church,  and  a  Hall,  ori- 
ginally intended  for  the  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly, 
but  which,  after  its  completion,  was  found  to  be  unfit  for 
the  purpose.  In  the  High  Church  the  Magistrates  of  the 
City,  and  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  attend  divine 
service  in  their  official  robes.  The  patronage  of  these,  as 
well  as  of  all  the  other  city  parish  churches,  is  vested  in  the 
Magistrates  and  Town  Council.  The  remains  of  John  Knox, 
the  intrepid  Ecclesiastical  Reformer,  were  deposited  in  the 
cemeteiy  of  St.  Giles,  which  formerly  occupied  the  ground 
where  the  buildings  of  the  Parliament  Square  now  stand. 

So  lately  as  the  year  1817,  all  the  spaces  between  the 
buttresses  of  the  church  were  occupied  by  small  shops  called 
the  JkrameSf  grafted  upon  the  walls  of  the  building  ;  the  un- 
holy fires  of  the  shopkeepers  begriming  with  their  smoke 
the  whole  external  surface  of  the  sacred  edifice.  The  an- 
nexed engraving  represents  this  curious  alliance  between 
the  sacred  and  profane,  while  the  wood-cut  introduced  into 
the  text  exhibits  the  building  in  its  present  state.  With 
the  exception  of  the  spire,  the  whole  of  the  external  walls 
of  the  Cathedral  have  in  recent  years  been  renovated — a 
circumstan  .e  which  has  materially  impaired  the  venerable 
aspect  of  the  building. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Parliament  Square,  of  which  the 
Cathedral  just  described  may  be  said  to  form  the  northern 
side,  stands  The  Equebtbiah  Statur  of  Charles  II.,  which, 
in  vigour  of  design  and  general  effect,  still  maintains  its 
rank  as  the  best  specimen  of  metal  statuary  which  Edin- 
biirgh  possesses. 

The  Police  Office,  the  Chambers  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
the  Parliament  House,  and  the  Libraries  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  and  of  the  Writers  to  the  Signet,  form  the 
eastern,  western,  and  southern  sides  of  the  Square. 

THE  PARLIAMENT  HOUSE 

is  situated  in  the  south-west  angle.    The  large  hall,  now 
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known  by  the  name  of  the  Outer-House,  is  the  place  in  which 
the  Scottish  Parliament  met  before  the  Union.  This  hall 
is  122  feet  long  by  49  broad.  Its  roof  is  of  oak,  arched  and 
handsomely  finished.  It  contains  two  statues— one  of  Henry 
Dundas,  the  first  Lord  Melville,  and  the  other  of  that  emi- 
nent lawyer,  Lord  President  Blair,  who  died  in  1811.  At 
the  south  end  of  the  Outer-House  are  four  smaU  chambers 
or  Ooorts,  in  which  the  Lords  Ordinary  sit.  Entering  from 
the  east  side,  are  two  larger  Courts  of  modem  and  elegant 
structure,  appropriated  to  the  First  and  Second  Diyisions  of 
the  Court,  before  whom  are  tried  those  cases  which  are  of 
unusual  importance  or  difficulty,  or  where  the  judgment  of 
a  Lord  Ordinary  has  been  brought  under  review  of  the  Court 
by  a  reclaimer  or  appeal.  Adjoining  to  the  Court-Rooms  of 
the  Divisions  is  another  Court-Room  of  nearly  similar  ap- 
pearance, in  which  sits  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  the 
supreme  criminal  tribunal  of  Scotland. 

In  session  time,  and  during  the  hours  of  business,  the 
Outer-House  presents  a  very  animated  scene.  As  all  the 
Courts  open  into  it,  it  affords  a  very  convenient  promenade 
or  lounging  place  for  those  counsel  or  agents  whose  cases 
are  not  then  actually  going  on  in  Court.  The  well-employ- 
ed advocates  may  be  seen  flitting  from  bar  to  bar,  or  Court 
to  Court,  while  agents  whose  causes  have  just  been  called, 
may  be  observed  pressing  through  the  crowd,  with  anxious 
face  and  hurried  step,  looking  out  for  the  counsel,  whose 
absence  from  the  debate  might  be  fatal  to  their  clients. 
Occasionally  may  be  seen  some  unfortunate  litigant,  listen- 
ing with  all  reverence  and  humility,  to  an  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  his  case  from  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  bar,  his 
countenance  reflecting  the  alternate  lights  and  shadows 
of  hope  and  apprehension.  The  less  employed  and  un- 
employed counsel  and  agents,  and  a  number  of  lotmgers 
who  make  this  hall  a  place  of  resort,  may  be  seen  in  groups 
conversing  together,  in  every  variety  of  tone  and  manner, 
from  the  gravity  of  consultation  to  the  gaiety  of  uncon- 
trolled merriment.'*' 

*  For  in  aoooont  of  tlM  tuIoub  cImks  of  Law  Pxttcaaonen,  Bee  the  f  oot- 
note^  paae  19. 
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THE  ADVOCATES'  LIBRARY 

adjoins  the  Parliament  House,  with  which  it  has  a  com- 
munication. It  contains  the  most  valuable  collection  of 
books  in  Scotland,  the  printed  works  amotmting  to  160,000 
volumes,  and  the  manuscripts  to  1700.  The  collection  of 
Scottish  poetiy  is  exceedingly  rare  and  curious.  The 
volumes  in  this  department  amotmt  to  nearly  400,  and  the 
number  is  receiving  constant  additions  from  the  laudable 
ambition  of  the  "  Faculty,"  and  the  zeal  of  their  librarian, 
to  augment  its  treasures.  Of  the  manuscripts,  the  most 
valuable  are  those  relating  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Scotland.  The  funds  of  the  Library  are  chiefly 
derived  from  the  fees  paid  by  each  advocate,  upon  his 
entering  as  a  member  of  the  Faculty.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
five  libraries  which  receive  from  Stationers*  Hall  a  copy  of 
every  new  work  published  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  Ko 
public  institution  in  Great  Britain  is  conducted  with  greater 
liberality.  Strangers  are  freely  admitted  without  intro- 
duction ;  and  no  one  who  is  at  all  known,  is  ever  denied 
the  privilege  of  resorting  to,  and  of  reading  or  writing  in 
the  library.  The  members  are  entitled  to  borrow  twenty- 
five  volumes  at  one  time,  and  to  lend  any  of  the  books  so 
borrowed  to  their  friends.  The  literary  wealth  of  the 
library  is  at  present  deposited  in  a  suite  of  apartments 
neither  spacious,  elegant,  nor  commodious.  It  is  proposed 
to  build  a  new  library  in  the  neighbourhood  for  their  re- 
ception. The  office  of  principal  librarian  has  been  held  by 
men  eminently  distinguished  in  the  world  of  letters,  Thomas 
Ruddiman,  I>avid  Hume,  and  Adam  Ferguson,  having 
honoured  the  institution  by  filling  this  situation.  More 
recently  the  office  was  held  by  David  Irving,  L  L.D.,  an 
accomplished  scholar  and  learned  civilian,  and  it  is  at  pre- 
sent filled  by  Mr.  S.  Halkett,  a  very  eminent  linguist. 

THE  SIGNET  LIBRARY 
ii  also  immediately  adjoining  to  the  Parliament  House.    It 
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possesses  two  handsome  rooms,  one  of  which  was  acquired  a 
few  years  ago  from  the  Advocates*  Library.  These  rooms, 
more  especially  the  upper  one,  are  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  strangers.  This  library  is  peculiarly  rich  in  the  depart- 
ment of  history,  more  especially  in  British  and  Irish  his- 
tory. The  total  number  of  yolumes  it  contains  may  be 
estimated  at  50,000.  It  is  supported  exclusively  by  the 
contributions  of  the  Writers  to  Her  Majesty's  Signet,  and 
the  same  liberality  which  distinguishes  the  Advocates* 
Library,  also  prevails  in  the  management  of  its  affairs. 
The  present  librarian,  Mr.  David  Laing,  is  distinguished  by 
the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  bibliographical  knowledge. 
He  also  possesses  that  general  acquaintance  with  literature 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  qualifications  for  the 
office  which  he  holds. 

Thb  Countt  Hall  stands  at  the  western  termination  of 
the  Libraries  above  described.  The  general  plan  is  taken 
from  the  Temple  of  Erectheus  at  Athens,  and  the  principal 
entrance,  frt>m  the  Ohoragic  Monument  of  Thrasyllus.  The 
Hall  is  decorated  with  a  statue  of  Lord  Chief  Baron  Dundas, 
by  Chantrey. 

The  Old  Tolbooth,  sometimes  called  by  the  inhabitants 
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"The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian/'  and  which,  under  this 
name,  has  become  so  renowned  in  the  novel  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  formerly  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  High  Street,  at 
the  north-west  corner  of  St.  Gileses  Church.'*^  This  gloomy 
looking  building  was  built  in  1561.  From  that  period  till 
the  year  1640,  it  served  for  the  accommodation  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Courts  of  Justice,  as  well  as  for  the  confine- 
ment of  prisoners ;  but  after  the  erection  of  the  present 
Parliament  House,  it  was  employed  only  as  a  prison.  Its 
situation,  jammed  as  it  was  into  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
chief  thorough&res  of  the  city,  was  signally  inconyenient, 
and  in  1817,  when  the  New  Prison  was  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  inmates,  the  ancient  pile  of  the  Tolbooth  was 
demolished.  The  great  entrance-door,  with  its  ponderous 
padlock  and  key,  were  removed  to  Abbotsford,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  where  they  are  now  to  be  seen,  with  the 
other  curiosities  of  the  place.t 

Proceeding  up  the  High  Street,  we  pass,  upon  the  left. 
George  the  Fourth's  Bridge,  and  on  the  right,  Bank  Street, 
at  the  foot  of  which  stands  The  Bank  of  Scotland,  an 
edifice  of  high  architectural  merit,  erected  at  an  expense  of 
£75,000.!!:     The  fine  gothic  building  on  the  left,  the 


*  A  few  jeara  ago  »  obartiit  ontor,  in  »ddraaring  an  audieooe  upon  the 
Galton  Hfl],  oommenoed  with  the  inaospldoas  fhnm,  "Men  of  the  Heart 
of  Mid-Lothian !"  The  oompliment,  which  unqueettonably  hdongi  to  the  dasa 
called  "left-handed,"  wae,  of  ooune,  ackno^edged  by  an  onanimooa  bunt  of 
bolster  from  the  crowd.  I 

t  AUuding  to  the  remoral  of  these  relic8»  Sir  Walter  obeerree,  "  It  ie  not 
without  interest,  that  we  see  the  gateway  throu^  which  so  much  of  the  etanay 
politics  of  a  mde  age,  and  the  rice  and  xniseiy  of  later  times,  had  fomid  their 
passive,  now  occupied  in  the  serrice  of  rural  economy.  Last  year,  to  complete 
the  change,  a  torn-tit  was  pleased  to  build  her  nest  within  the  lock  of  the  Tol- 
booth—- a  strong  temptation  to  have  committed  a  sonnet^  had  the  author,  like 
Tony  Lumpkin,  been  in  a  concateuation  accordingly." 

t  The  Bank  of  Scotland  has  the  merit  of  haTing  originated  and  established 
the  disUncUve  principles  of  the  Scottish  Banking  System.  It  is  the  earliest  esta- 
olishment  of  the  kind  in  Scotland,  haTing  been  bicorporated  by  Act  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament  in  1695.  The  capital  of  the  Bank— originally  £100.000—18 
now  £1,500,000 ;  of  which  sum  £1,000,000  has  been  paid  up.  In  the  year 
1704,  it  commenced  the  issue  of  jSl  notes— a  practice  unirersaHy  adopted  by 
Scottish  Banks  till  the  pasring  of  Sir  Robert  Feel's  bill  of  1844.  which  limits  the 
number  of  banks  privileged  to  issue  notes  to  those  established  at  the  period  of 
th«« 
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foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  during  the  recent  viBit 
of  Her  Majesty,  is  YioroaiA  Hall^  erected  as  a  plaoe  of 
meeting  for  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Soot- 
land,  and  also  used  as  one  of  the  city  churches.  The  noble 
spire  of  this  building,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  241  feet, 
is  one  of  the  finest  modem  ornaments  of  the  city,  and  from 
its  commanding  position  there  is  scarcely  any  point  from 
which  it  is  not  conspicuously  seen.  The  length  of  the 
building  from  east  to  west  is  141  feet.  The  design  is  by 
Mr.  Oillespie  Qraham.  At  the  head  of  the  High  Street, 
upon  a  precipitous  rocky  eminence,  stands 

THE  CASTLE, 

the  most  prominent  building  in  the  city,  and  one  of  the 
four  fortresses  which,  by  the  Articles  of  Union,  are  to  be 
kept  constantly  fortified.**^  The  period  of  its  foundation  is 
unknown.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  can  boast  a 
more  remote  antiquity  than  any  other  part  of  the  city,  and 
that  it  has  formed  the  nucleus  around  which  Edinburgh 
has  arisen.  The  earliest  name  by  which  it  is  recognised  in 
history,  is  Caarttm  Pudlarum^  or  <'  The  Camp  of  the 
Maidens,'*  from  the  daughters  of  the  Pictish  kings  being 
educated  and  brought  up  within  its  walls.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  iiregular  fortifications,  and  although,  before  the 
inyention  of  gunpowder,  it  might  be  considered  impregna- 
ble, it  is  now  a  place  of  more  apparent  than  real  strength. 

Wtth  fth« exoepOoD  of  the  Bank  ^Scotland,  the  Bc^  Batik af  SeoOand, 
and  the  Brittik  Linen  Companjf*  all  of  which  pocMSB  luge  capitals,  there  are 
no  chartered  hankhig  anodatloDa  in  Scotland  vfilh  limited  responeibUitjf.  In 
an  the  olher  Inatltotioiie  of  the  kind,  tke  partners  areJoinUy  and  $eoeraUv 
IvaUefor  the  dMe  (^  ike  eoa^ianp,  to  tke  whole  extent  of  tkeir  /artunee.  And 
when,  in  addition  to  this  eecaritj,  it  is  oonddered  that  there  is  no  limitation  to 
the  number  of  paitners  of  which  »  banking  oompai^r  of  Scotland  may  consist, 
and  (haft  the  pdhUo  records  afford  the  means  of  ascertaining  with  afasolnte  cer- 
tahOf,  the  rsal  and  heritable  estate  of  which  the  partners  maj  he  poesosDed,  it 
ta  obTloas  that  the  banking  establishments  of  the  ooontry  powss  a  solidity  of 
besb  Ughly  adfaatageoDS  to  the  community  at  laige.  "  Whatever  may  be  the 
debela  of  the  Seoieh  Bankfaig  BjtUm,'  says  Mr.  M'Onlloch.  "  H  is  probably 
SQpsrfor  to  ereiy  other  qrttem  hitherto  established." 

•  The  other  foitnsaes  faidoded  in  this  provision,  are  the  CaaUce  of  Dombor- 
toD.  Blackness,  and  Stixlfaig. 
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It  can  be  approached  only  upon  the  eastern  side.  The  other 
three  sides  are  very  precipitous  ;  some  parts,  as  an  English 
friend  of  our  own  obserred,  being  mart  than  jperpendicular. 
Its  elevation  is  383  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  sea,  and, 
from  various  parts  of  the  fortifications,  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  surrotmding  coimtiy  may  be  obtained.  It  contains 
accommodation  for  2000  soldiers,  and  its  armoury  affords 
space  for  30,000  stand  of  arms.  Facing  the  north-east  is 
the  principal  or  Half-Moon  Battery,  mounted  with  twelve, 
eighteen,  and  twenty-four  pounders,  the  only  use  of  which, 
in  these  piping  times  of  peace,  is  to  fire  on  holidays  and 
occasions  of  public  rejoicing.  The  architectural  effect  of 
the  Castle  has  been  much  marred  by  a  clumsy  pile  of  bar- 
racks on  its  western  side,  which,  observes  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
would  be  honoured  by  a  comparison  with  the  most  vulgar 
cotton-mill. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  Scottish  history,  this  fortress 
experienced  the  vicissitudes  common  to  the  times,  and  was 
frequently  taken  and  re-taken  by  various  conflicting  par- 
ties. In  the  present  work,  we  can  only  advert  to  one  or 
two  of  the  more  striking  events  in  its  annals. 

In  1296,  during  the  contest  for  the  crown  between  Bruce 
and  Baliol,  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  English.  *It 
stiU  remained  in  their  possession  in  1313,  at  which  time  it 
was  strongly  garrisoned  and  commanded  by  Piers  Leland, 
a  Lombard.  This  governor,  having  fallen  under  the  suspi- 
cion of  the  garrison,  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  another 
appointed  to  the  command,  in  whose  fidelity  they  had  com- 
plete confidence.  It  has  frequently  been  remarked,  that 
in  capturing  fortresses,  those  attacks  are  generally  most 
successful  which  are  made  upon  points  where  the  attempt 
appears  the  most  desperate.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  ex- 
ample now  to  be  narrated.  Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  was 
one  day  surveying  the  gigantic  rock,  and  probably  contem- 
plating the  possibility  of  a  successfrd  assault  upon  the  for- 
tress, when  he  was  accosted  by  one  of  his  men-at-arms  with 
the  question,  *'  Do  you  think  it  impracticable,  my  lord  1" 
Randolph  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  querist,  a  man  a  little 
past  the  prime  of  life,  but  of  a  firm,  well-lmit  figure,  and 
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bearing  in  his  bright  eye,  and  bold  and  open  brow,  indica- 
tions of  an  intrepidity  which  had  alreadj  made  him  remark- 
able in  the  Scottish  armj. 

"  Do  you  mean  the  rock,  Francis?"'*  said  the  earl; 
"  perhaps  not,  if  we  could  borrow  the  wings  of  our  gallant 
hawks." 

''  There  are  wings,"  replied  Francis,  with  a  thoughtful 
smile,  ''  as  strong,  as  buoyant,  and  as  daring.  My  father 
was  keeper  of  yonder  fortress." 

'<  What  of  that  ?  you  speak  in  riddles." 

**  I  was  then  young,  reckless,  high-hearted ;  I  was  mewed 
up  in  that  conTent-Uke  castle ;  my  mistress  was  in  the 
plain  below — ^" 

"Well,  what  then?" 

**  'Sdeath,  my  Lord,  can  you  not  imagine  that  I  speak  of 
the  wings  of  love  1  Eveiy  night  I  descended  that  steep  at 
the  witching  hour,  and  every  morning  before  the  dawn  I 
crept  back  to  my  barracks.  I  constructed  a  light  twelve- 
foot  ladder,  by  means  of  which  I  was  able  to  pass  the'places 
that  are  perpendicular ;  and  so  well,  at  length,  did  I  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  route,  that  in  the  darkest  and 
stormiest  night,  I  found  my  way  as  easily  as  when  the 
moonlight  enabled  me  to  see  my  love  in  the  distance,  wait- 
ing for  me  at  her  cottage  door." 

**  You  are  a  daring,  desperate,  noble  fellow,  Francis ! 
However,  your  motive  is  now  gone ;  your  mistress — " 

"  She  is  dead  :  say  no  more ;  but  another  has  taken  her 
plaee." 

**  Ay,  ay,  it*s  the  soldier's  way.  Women  will  die,  or  even 
grow  old ;  and  what  are  we  to  do  ?  Come,  who  is  your 
mistress  now  t" 

**  Mt  Oountbt  !  What  I  have  done  for  love,  I  can  do 
again  for  honour  ;  and  what  /  can  accomplish,  you,  noble 
Randolph,  and  many  of  our  comrades,  can  do  far  better. 


•  The  ■oUki'i  mme  ms  WiDiam  Fnak.  Mr.  Leiteh  BttcUe  ban  ium  Um 
DovvHitri  Home  in  deattDg  with  the  name,  and  in  throwing  the  story  taito  the 
form  of  »  diakKoe,  bat  the  eT«nte  we  etrictly  la  MDordenoe  with  the  Uatorfaal 
oenatire. 
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Q'vfQ  me  thirty  picked  men,  and  a  twelve-foot  ladder,  and 
the  fortress  is  our  own  !  " 

The  Earl  of  Moray,  whatever  his  real  thoughts  of  the 
enterprise  might  have  been,  was  not  the  man  to  refuse  such 
a  challenge.  A  ladder  was  provided,  and  thirty  men  chosen 
from  the  troops  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  a  dark  night,  the 
party,  commanded  by  Randolph  himself,  and  guided  by 
William  Francis,  set  forth  on  their  desperate  enterprise. 

By  catching  at  crag  after  crag,  and  digging  their  fingers 
into  the  interstices  of  the  rocks,  they  succeeded  in  mount- 
ing a  considerable  way  ;  but  the  weather  was  now  so  thick, 
they  could  receive  but  little  assistance  from  their  eyes ; 
and  thus  they  continued  to  climb,  almost  in  utter  darkness, 
like  men  struggling  up  a  precipice  in  the  nightmare.  They 
at  length  reached  a  shelving  table  of  the  cliff,  above  which 
the  ascent,  for  ten  or  twelve  feet,  was  perpendicular ;  and 
having  fixed  their  ladder,  the  whole  party  lay  down  to  re- 
cover breath. 

From  this  place  they  could  hear  the  tread  and  voices  of 
the  "  check-watches"  or  patrol  above ;  and  surrounded  by 
the  perils  of  such  a  moment,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  some 
illusions  may  have  mingled  with  their  thoughts.  Tbej 
even  imagined  that  they  were  seen  from  the  battlements ; 
although,  being  themselves  unable  to  see  the  warders,  this 
was  highly  improbable.  It  became  evident,  notwithstand- 
ing, from  the  words  they  caught  here  and  there,  in  the 
pauses  of  the  night-wind,  that  the  conversation  of  the  Eng- 
lish soldiers  above,  related  to  a  surprise  of  the  castle  ;  and, 
at  length,  these  appalling  words  broke  like  thunder  on 
their  ears :  "  Stand !  I  see  you  well ! "  A  fragment  of  the 
rock  was  hurled  down  at  the  same  instant ;  and,  as  rushing 
from  crag  to  crag,  it  bounded  over  their  heads,  Randolph 
and  his  brave  followers,  in  this  wild,  helpless,  and  extraor- 
dinary situation,  felt  the  damp  of  mortal  terror  gathering 
upon  their  brow,  as  they  clung,  with  a  death-grip,  to  the 
precipice. 

The  startled  echoes  of  the  rock  were  at  length  silent,  and 
so  were  the  voices  above.  The  adventurers  paused,  listen- 
ing breathless ;  no  sound  was  heard  but  the  sighing  of  the 
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wind,  and  the  measured  tread  of  the  sentinel,  who  had  re- 
sumed his  walk.  The  men  thought  they  were  in  a  dream, 
and  no  wonder ;  for  the  incident  just  mentioned,  which  is 
related  by  Barbour,  was  one  of  the  most  singular  coinci- 
dences that'eTer  occurred.  The  shout  of  the  sentinel,  and 
the  missile  he  had  thrown,  were  merely  a  boyish  freak ;  and 
while  listening  to  the  echoes  of  the  rock,  he  had  not  the 
smallest  idea  that  the  sounds  which  gave  pleasure  to  him, 
carried  terror,  and  almost  despair,  into  the  hearts  of  the 
enemy. 

The  adTenturers,  half  uncertain  whether  they  were  not 
the  Tictims  of  some  illusion,  determined  that  it  was  as  safe 
to  go  on  as  to  turn  back  ;  and  pursuing  their  laborious  and 
dangerous  path,  they  at  length  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
walL  Thia  last  barrier  they  scaled  by  means  of  their  lad- 
der ;  and  leaping  down  among  the  astonished  check-watches, 
they  cried  tiieir  war-cry,  and,  in  the  midst  of  answering 
shouts  of  **  treason !  treason!"  notwithstanding  the  des- 
perate resistance  of  the  garrison,  captured  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh.* 

Robert  Bruce  then  entirely  demolished  its  fortifications, 
that  it  might  not  again  be  occupied  by  a  hostile  power. 
The  wisdom  of  this  policy  was  subsequently  proved  by  the 
conduct  of  Bdward  III.  who,  on  his  return  from  Perth, 
caused  it  to  be  rebuilt  and  strongly  garrisoned.  But  his 
possession  of  it  was  destined  to  be  of  short  duration.  One 
of  thoee  stratagems  characteristic  of  the  adventurous  spirit 
of  the  times,  was  successfiilly  resorted  to  for  its  deliverance. 
In  1341,  Sir  William  Douglas,  with  three  other  gentlemen, 
waited  upon  the  governor.  One  of  them,  professing  to  be 
an  English  merchant,  informed  him  that  he  had  a  vessel 
in  the  Forth  richly  laden  with  wine,  beer,  and  biscuits  ex- 
quisitely spiced,  and  produced  at  the  same  time  samples  of 
the  cargo.  The  governor,  pleased  with  their  quality,  agreed 
for  the  purchase  of  the  whole,  which  the  pretended  captain 
requested  permission  to  deliver  early  next  day,  to  avoid  in- 
terruption from  the  Scots.    He  accordingly  arrived  at  the 

*  Hbatb*!  PietafOiqne  AmnaL    ScoU  and  Sectland,  pp.  I74r7. 
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time  appointed,  attended  by  a  dozen  of  armed  followexv, 
disguised  as  seamen,  and  the  gates  being  opened  for  the 
reception  of  the  proyisions,  thej  contrived,  just  in  the  en- 
trance, to  overturn  one  of  the  carriages,  thus  effectually 
preventing  the  closing  of  the  gates.  The  porter  and  guards 
were  then  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  assailants  being  re> 
inforced  by  Douglas  and  his  party,  who  lay  in  ambush  near 
the  entrance,  the  English  garrison  was  overpowered,  and 
expelled  from  the  castle. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  when  the  country  was 
distracted  by  intestine  wars,  this  fortress  was  gallantly  de- 
fended for  the  Queen  by  Kirkaldy  of  Grange.  The  rest  of 
Scotland  had  submitted  to  the  authority  of  Morton  the 
Regent,  Kirkaldy  alone,  with  a  few  brave  associates,  re> 
maining  faithful  to  the  cause  of  his  Royal  Mistress.  Mor- 
ton was  unable,  with  the  troops  at  his  command,  to  reduce 
the  garrison,  but  Elizabeth  having  sent  Sir  William  Dniry 
to  his  aid  with  1500  foot,  and  a  train  of  artillery,  trenches 
were  opened,  and  approaches  regularly  carried  on  against 
the  castle.  For  three  and  thirty  days  Kirkaldy  gallantly 
resisted  the  combined  forces  of  the  Scots  and  English,  nor 
did  he  demand  a  parley  till  the  fortifications  were  battered 
down,  and  the  wells  were  dried  up  or  choked  with  rubbish. 
Even  then,  with  a  heroism  truly  chivalrous,  he  determined 
rather  to  fall  gloriously  behind  the  ramparts,  than  surren- 
der to  his  enemies.  But  his  garrison  were  not  animated 
with  the  same  heroic  courage.  Rising  in  a  mutiny,  they 
compelled  him  to  capitulate.  Drury,  in  the  name  of  his 
mistress,  engaged  that  he  should  be  honourably  treated ; 
but  Elizabeth,  insensible  alike  to  the  claims  of  ^our,  and 
to  the  pledged  honour  of  her  own  officer,  surrendered 
Kirkaldy  to  the  Regent,  who,  tpUh  her  coruerUy  hanged  the 
gallant  soldier  and  his  brother  at  the  Cross,  on  the  3d  of 
August  1573. 

In  1650,  the  castle  was  besieged  by  the  Parliamentary 
army  under  Cromwell;  and  capitulated  on  honourable 
terms.  In  1745,  although  Prince  Charles  Stuart  held  pos- 
session of  the  city,  he  did  not  attempt  the  reduction  of  the 
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castle.     In  modem  times,  some  of  the  prisoners,  during  the 
French  war,  were  confined  within  its  walls.    The  Scottish 


Regalia  are  exhibited  in  the  Crown  Boom  every  day  from 
twelve  till  three  o'clock.  Visitors  are  gratuitously  admitted 
by  an  order  fix)m  the  Lord  Provost,  which  may  be  obtained 
by  applying  at  the  City  Chambers  between  twelve  and  three 
o'clock.  Persons  procuring  orders  are  required  to  sign  their 
names  and  places  of  residence  in  a  book  kept  in  the  City 
Chambers  for  this  purpose,  and  the  order  is  available  only 
upon  that  day  on  which  it  is  dated.  These  insignia  of 
Scottish  Royalty  consist  of  a  Crown,  a  Sceptre,  and  a  Sword 
of  State.*     Along  with  them  is  also  shown  the  Lord  Trea- 

*  "  Taking  tlieae  articles  in  oonnecdoo  with  the  great  historical  events  and 
pemoages  that  enter  into  the  oompoeition  of  their  present  value,  it  is  impos- 
riUe  to  look  upon  them  without  ^notions  of  trfnguiM'  hiterest,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  their  essential  littleness  excites  wonder  at  the  mighty  drcumstanoes 
aad  dwsl,hrifs  which  have  heen  determined  by  the  possession  or  the  want  of  pos- 
ifsninn  of  what  thej  emblematize  and  represent.  For  this  diadem  did  Brace 
fibesate  his  ooontiy ;  wtlh  it,  his  son  nearly  occasioned  its  ndn.  It  purchased 
for  Soodand  the  benefit  of  the  mature  sagacity  of  Robert  IL— did  not  save 
Robert  HL  from  a  death  of  grief— procured,  perhaps,  the  assassination  of  James 
L— instigated  James  lY.  to  suooessAil  rebellion  against  his  father,  whose  violent 
death  was  expiated  by  his  own.  Its  dignity  was  proudly  increased  by  James  V. 
who  was  yet  mote  unfortunate,  perhaps,  in  Ids  end,  than  a  long  list  of  unfortu- 
nate predeoessoTL  It  was  worn  1^  the  devoted  head  of  Mary,  who  found  it  the 
rr-afi'^  of  woes  and  calamities  unnumbered  and  unexampled     It  vras  placed 
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surer's  Bod  of  OfBce,  found  deposited  in  the  same  strong 
oak  chest  in  which  the  Regalia  were  discoyered.  The  room 
where  Queen  Mary  gave  hirth  to  James  VL,  in  whom  the 
crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  were  united,  will  be  an 
object  of  interest  to  many  strangers.  The  gigantic  piece  of 
artillery,  called  Moirs  Msa,  after  the  man  who  cast  it,  and 
his  wife  Meg,  is  mounted  on  a  carriage  on  the  Bomb  Bat- 
tery. It  was  employed  at  the  siege  of  Norham,  and  after- 
wards burst  when  firing  a  salute  to  the  Duke  of  York  in 
1 682,  since  which  time  it  has  nerer  been  repaired.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  esplanade  stands  the  Statue  of  the  late 
Duke  of  York,  erected  to  commemorate  his  services  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces.  A  cannon-ball,  said  to 
have  been  shot  from  the  castle  in  1745,  may  be  seen  stick- 
ing in  the  gable  wfJl  of  the  house  on  the  south  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  esplanade. 

In  returning  from  the  Castle,  an  opening  upon  the  left, 
immediately  upon  leaving  the  esplanade,  conducts  to  the 
house  of  Allan  Ramsay,  the  author  of  **  The  Qentle  Shep- 
herd," a  pastoral  drama  of  charming  simplicity,  and  stiU 
highly  popular  among  the  rural  population  of  Scotland.     * 

The  stianger  will  now  retrace  his  steps  to 

GEORGE  IV.  BRIDGE, 

which  spans  the  Cowgate,  and  forms  an  important  feature 
in  the  modem  improvements  of  the  city.  At  its  northern 
end  is  the  West  Bow,  which,  before  the  erection  of  this 
bridge,  presented  an  aspect  highly  interesting  to  the  lover 

upon  the  infuit  brow  of  her  woo,  to  the  exohuion  of  herself  Inm  all  its  f^iahm 
and  edvuitages,  bat  not  the  condniion  of  the  dJstrenei  In  which  it  had  InTotved 
her.  Her  nnfortunate  grandson,  for  ita  etke,  Tidted  Scotland,  and  had  it  idaoed 
upon  his  head  with  magnifloent  ceremonies;  bat  the  nation  irtiose  Borerdgnty 
it  9ive  him  was  the  fix«t  to  rebel  against  his  authority,  and  work  liis  destruction. 
The  Presbyterian  solemnltj  with  wliioh  it  was  glTsn  to  Charles  IL  was  only  a 
prefiMe  to  the  disasten  of  Wotoester;  and  afterifaids  it  was  remembered  1^ 
this  monareh,  little  to  the  adtantage  of  Scotbnd.  that  it  had  been  placed  upon 
his  head  with  oondltitms  and  restrictions  which  wounded  at  once  his  pride  and 
bis  oonsdenoe.  It  was  worn  by  no  other  monardi,  and  the  poiod  of  its  disuse 
seems  to  hare  been  the  epoch  from  iriiich  we  may  reckon  the  happiness  of  ocr 
monarohs,  and  the  revlTiU  of  our  national  prosperity."-— Ghambbu*  fFatkt  in 
Edinburffh,  p.  4D. 
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of  antique  biiildiiigs.  Although  now  a  place  of  small  con- 
sideration, it  IB  not  100  jeais  since  the  Assembly  Rooms  of 
Edinburgh  were  situate  within  its  precincts.  Before  the 
erection  of  the  North  and  South  Bridges,  it  was  also  the 
principal  avenue  by  which  wheel  carriages  reached  the 
more  elevated  streets  of  the  city.  It  "  has  been  ascended 
by  Anne  of  Denmark,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  by  Oliver 
C^mwell,  Charles  II.,  and  James  II.  How  different  the 
avenue  by  which  George  IV.  entered  the  city  !'•*  But  the 
West  Bow  has  also  been  the  scene  of  many  more  mournful 
processions.  Previous  to  the  year  1785,  criminals  were  con- 
ducted through  the  Bow  to  the  place  of  execution  in  the 
Orassmarket,  and  the  murderers  of  Porteous,  after  securing 
their  victim,  hurried  him  down  this  street  to  meet  the  fate 
they  had  destined  for  him.f  The  spot  where  the  city  gibbet 
stood  is  now  indicated  by  a  cross  upon  the  causeway  of  the 

*  Chajibsbs'  TraditUns  of  Edinburgh,  yoL  L,  p.  140 

t  The  mnrder  of  detain  Poneous  fonns  an  erent  so  memorable,  not  only  in 

tile  annals  of  the  dty,  but  in  what  may  be  tenned  the  philosophy  of  mobs,  that 

a  brief  adoount  of  the  event  may  not  be  nnaooeptable.    We  need  hardly  remind 

*oar  Tenders  that  it  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  incidents  in  the  Heart  of  Uid- 

LotUan. 

i<3bn  Porteoos  was  the  son  of  a  tailor  in  Edbiburgb ;  his  father  intended  to 
tosed  him  ap  to  his  own  trade,  but  the  yoathAil  profligacy  of  the  son  defeated 
Uie  parent's  prudent  intention,  and  he  enlisted  into  the  Scotch  corps  at  that 
time  in  the  serrice  of  the  States  of  Holland.  Here  he  learned  military  disci- 
(ribMs,  and  upon  returning  to  his  own  ooontiy  in  1715,  his  serTioes  were  engaged 
by  the  magistrates  of  Bdinborgh  to  discipline  the  City  Guard.  For  such  a  task 
iw  was  eminently  cptalifled,  not  only  by  his  miUtaxy  education,  but  by  his  na- 
tmal  aeiMty  and  resolution ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  profligacy  of  his  character,  he 
raodved  a  captain's  commlsdon  in  the  corps. 

Thfe  doty  of  the  Edinburgh  City  Guard  was  to  preserve  the  public  peace  when 
any  inmRiH  was  apprehended.  They  consisted  principally  of  discharged  rete- 
aai^  wbo,  when  aSdatj,  worked  at  their  respective  trades.  To.  the  rabble  they 
t  olijeetB  of  Tfthtf^mA  derision  and  dislike,  and  the  numerous  indignities  they 
,  zendflRd  them  somewliat  moroee  and  austere  in  temper.  At  public 
I  they  generally  sorrounded  Uie  scalfold,  and  it  was  on  an  occasion  of 
this  Und  that  Porteoos,  their  captain,  committed  the  outrage  for  which  he  paid 
tbepeoal^orfaiBlife. 

The  fftmtnal,  on  the  oocarion  in  question,  had  exdted  the  commiseration  of 
the  popnlaoe  by  the  dislntereeted  coorage  he  displayed  in  achieving  the  escape 
of  his  aceompMoe.  At  this  time  it  was  cusUnnary  to  conduct  prisoners  under 
seolflBfea  of  death  to  attend  divine  service  in  the  Tolbooth  Chuvoh.  Wilson,  the 
criminal  above  aOnded  to,  and  Robertson,  his  companion  in  crime,  had  reached 
the  efavch,  guarded  by  four  soldiers,  when  Wilson  suddenly  seized  one  of  the 
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market-place,  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  between  No.  104 
on  the  one  side,  and  No.  123  on  the  other ;  the  centre  of 

guards  in  each  band,  and  a  third  with  his  teeth,  and  shouted  to  bis  aeoompUoe 
to  fly  for  his  Ufs.  Bobertson  immediately  fled  and  effected  his  escape.  This 
drcumstance  natnnlly  excited  a  strong  feeling  of  qrmpathy  for  Wilson ;  and 
the  magistrates,  fearing  an  attempt  at  rescue,  had  requested  the  preseooe  of  a 
detachment  of  infioitry  ina  street  adjoining  that  where  the  execution  tias  to  take 
plaoe,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  populace.  The  intioductton  of  an- 
other military  force  than  his  own  into  a  quarter  of  the  dty  where  no  drums 
but  his  were  erer  beat,  highly  incensed  Capti^  Porteous,  and  agxrarated  the 
ferodty  of  a  temper  naturally  surly  and  brutal  Gontraiy  to  die  apprdieuioD 
of  the  authorities,  the  execution  was  allowed  to  pass  undisturbed ;  but  the  dead 
body  had  hung  only  a  short  time  upon  the  gibbet  whoi  a  tumult  arose  among 
the  multitude— stones  and  other  missiles  where  thrown  at  Porteous  and  his  men, 
and  one  of  the  populace,  more  adyenturous  than  the  rest,  q>rung  upon  the 
scaffold,  and  cut  the  rope  by  which  the  criminal  was  suspended. 

Porteous  was  exasperated  to  fi-enzy  by  this  outrage  on  his  authority,  and  ku^ 
ing  ttam  the  sotf  old,  he  seized  the  musket  of  one  of  the  guards^  gare  the  word 
to  iire,  and  discharging  his  pieoe,  shot  the  man  dead  upon  the  spol  8e?eral  of 
his  soldien  also,  having  obeyed  his  order  to  Are,  six  or  seTon  pemns  were  IdDed, 
and  many  others  wounded.  The  mob  still  ooutintting  their  attack,  another 
▼oUey  was  fired  upon  them,  by  which  sereral  others  fdl,  and  the  scene  of  vio- 
lence only  closed  whoi  Porteous  and  his  soldiers  readied  the  guard-house  in  the 
High  Street  For  his  reckless  and  sanguinary  conduct  in  this  afhlr.  Captain 
Porteous  was  anaigned  before  the  High  Court  of  Justidaxy,  and  sentence  of 
death  was  passed  upon  him.  His  execution  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the 
8th  of  September  1736. 

The  day  of  doom  artiTod,  and  the  ample  area  of  the  Orassmaxket  was  crowd- 
ed in  erery  part  with  a  counfless  multitude,  drawn  together  to  gratiiy  their  re- 
venge or  satisfy  their  sense  of  Justice  by  the  spectade  of  the  execution.  But 
thehr  vengeance  met  with  a  temporary  disappointment  The  hour  of  executton 
was  aheady  past,  without  the  appearance  of  the  criminal,  and  the  expectant 
multitude  began  to  interchange  suspldons  that  a  reprieve  mig^t  have  arrived. 
Deep  and  universal  was  the  groan  of  indignation  which  arose  from  tiie  crowd, 
when  they  learned  that  such  was  indeed  the  facL  The  case  having  been  repre- 
sented to  her  Majesty  Queen  Caroline,  she  intimated  her  ro>-al  pleasure  that  the 
prisoner  should  be  reprieved  for  six  weeks.  The  shout  of  disappointed  revenge 
waa  followed  by  suppressed  mutterlngs  and  communings  among  the  crowd,  but 
no  act  of  violence  was  committed;  they  saw  the  gallows  taken  down,  and  then 
gradually  dispersed  to  their  re^ective  homes  and  occupations. 

Night  ushered  in  another  scene  of  the  drama.  A  drum  was  heari  beating  to 
arms,  and  the  populace  promptly  answered  its  summons  by  turning  out  into 
the  streets.  Their  numbers  raj^dly  increased,  and,  separating  into  different 
parties,  they  took  possession  of  the  dty  gates,  posting  sentinels  for  their  secu- 
rity. They  then  disarmed  the  City  Ouard,  and,  having  thfts  possessed  them- 
sdves  of  weapons,  they  were  the  uncontrolled  masters  of  the  dty.  During  th« 
progress  of  the  riot,  various  efforts  were  made  to  communicate  with  the  castle. 
but  the  vigilance  of  the  btsargents  defeated  all  such  attempta  The  Tolbooth 
was  now  invested,  and  a  strong  party  of  the  rioters  having  surrounded  it, 
another  party  proceeded  to  break  up  the  doon.    For  a  considerable  time  the 
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the  cross  coToring  the  precise  spot  in  which  the  socket- 
stone  of  the  gallows-tree  was  sunk.  Behind  the  remaining 
houses  of  the  Bow,  and  approached  by  an  entry  through 
them,  stands  the  Hoitse  of  Majob  Weir,  the  celebrated 
Decromancer,  who,  along  with  his  sister,  suffered  death  for 
witchcraft  in  1670.  The  fate  of  Weir  is  chiefly  remarkable 
from  his  being  a  man  of  some  condition  (the  son  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  his  mother  a  lady  of  family  in  Clydesdale),  which 
was  rarely  the  case  with  those  who  were  the  victims  of  such 
accusations.  Whether  the  crimes  which  he  confessed  were 
the  diseased  fisuicies  of  temporary  derangement,  or  whether 
he  was  in  reality  a  man  of  atrociously  depraved  life,  does  not 
very  clearly  appear.  After  his  condemnation,  he  doggedly 
refused  to  have  recourse  to  prayer,  "  arguing,  that  as  he 
had  no  hop«  whatever  of  escaping  Satan,  there  was  no  need 


lEreat  itiength  of  the  plaoe  rendered  their  efforti  frnitlefla,  bat,  baring  teoo^t 
fire  to  their  aid.  they  bomed  the  door  and  nuhed  Into  the  prieon. 

PorteoQit  dated  with  his  tampe  tmm  the  aentenoe  he  so  xldily  merited,  was 
ngiltaig  a  party  of  his  booa  oompanions  within  Uie  buJDding,  when  the  aanult 
was  made  upon  ils  gates.  The  wretdied  man  well  knew  the  hatred  with  which 
he  was  rejgeided  by  the  popnlaoe,  and  was  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  the  motire 
for  their  lioleiifiek  Bscape  seemed  impossible.  The  chimney  was  the  only  place 
of  eooeealment  that  occurred  to  him,  and  scrambling  into  it^  he  supported  him- 
self  by  b^ylog  hold  of  the  ban  of  taon  with  which  the  chimneys  of  a  prison-house 
an  CTosnd  to  prereot  the  escape  of  criminals.  But  his  enemies  soon  dragged 
him  tnm  his  hidlng-plaoe,  and,  hunying  him  along  the  Btzeets^  they  brought 
hhn  to  the  Teiy  spot»  where,  that  monifaig.  he  ought  to  have  paid  the  forfeit  of 
his  fifei  The  want  of  a  rope  was  now  the  sole  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment 
of  their  purpose,  simI  this  want  was  soon  supplied  by  breaUng  open  a  shop 
wheie  Che  artide  was  sold ;  a  dytfi  pole  senned  fax  room  of  a  gallows,  and  from 
it  they  suspended  the  unhappy  man.  Having  thus  propitiated  the  spirit  of 
uffBoded  jHtloe,  they  threw  down  the  weapons  of  which  they  bad  pcanssed 
themeelTes,  and  quietly  dispersed  to  their  reqMCtive  homes. 

It  has  been  Justly  obeerred,  that  the  murder  of  Porteous  has  mora  the  cha- 
laeterofaooDBpincythanof  atiot  The  whole  proceedings  of  the  insurgents 
wan  macked  by  a  oool  and  deUbeiate  intrepidity,  quite  at  raziance  with  the 
eecnstosned  oondnct  of  rioters  No  Tiolence  was  perpetrated  either  upon  per- 
son or  proper^,  save  the  afaigle  act  of  vengeanoe  executed  upon  Porteous.  So 
studioiis  wen  the  insurants  to  avoid  every  appearance  of  prsedial  outrage,  that 
a  gninea  was  left  upon  the  counter  of  the  shop  fh>m  which  they  took  the  rope 
lo  hang  their  victim.  None  of  the  offionders  wen  ever  discovered,  although 
Goverament  made  the  most  stranuous  exertions,  and  ofliBred  large  nwards  for 
their  apprehension.  Then  can  be  Uttle  doubt,  however,  that  many  of  the  par- 
Udpaton  in  that  night's  transactions  wen  of  a  dass  unaecustomed  to  min^e 
hi  scenes  of  vulgar  tumult. 
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of  incensing  him  by  vain  efforts  at  repentance."*  The 
house,  ever  after  the  death  of  Weir,  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  haunted,  and  so  general  was  the  horror  entertained 
for  the  crimes  of  the  man  and  the  terrors  of  his  abode, 
that,  till  the  present  century,  no  family  was  ever  found 
hardy  enough  to  occupy  the  house  as  a  residence. 

In  the  Grassmarket — situated,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, at  the  foot  of  the  Bow — a  weekly  market  is  held  on 
Wednesday,  for  grain  and  horses.  The  new  building 
on  the  south  side  is  the  Com  Market.  At  its  south- 
west comer  it  is  entered  by  the  Wb8T  Port,  the  scene 
of  the  appalling  atrocities  of  the  monster  Burke.  As 
the  name  of  this  wretched  man  has  now  become  the 
current  term  to  distinguish  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered, 
we  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  that  his  victims  were 
destroyed  by  strangling,  and  that  his  object  was  not  to 
possess  himself  of  their  property,  for  they  were  all  of  a 
humble  rank  in  life,  but  to  convert  their  bodies  into  a  source 
of  gain  by  selling  them  to  the  anatomist. 

Proceeding  along  the  Bridge,  Heriot's  Hospital  will  be 
seen  occupying  a  fine  situation  on  the  right.  At  the  south- 
em  end  of  the  Bridge,  upon  the  right  hand,  is  the  entrance 
to  TBB  Grbtfriabb'  Churohtard,  in  ancient  times  the 
garden  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  Greyfriars,  which  was 
situated  in  the  Grassmarket.  In  this  churchyard  are  in- 
terred George  Buchanan,  the  accomplished  Latin  poet,  and 
preceptor  of  James  VL,  Allan  Ramsay,  the  Scottish  poet, 
Principal  Robertson,  the  historian,  Dr.  Black,  the  distin- 
guished chemist,  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  Colin  Maclaurin,  Dr. 
M'Crie,  the  biographer  of  Knox,  and  other  eminent  men. 
The  two  Churches  in  the  burying-ground,  known  by  the 
name  of  Old  Greyfriars,  and  New  Greyfriars,  were  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  fire  in  January  1845.  Of  the  former. 
Principal  Robertson  was  pastor  for  many  years.  Leaving 
the  churchyard,  and  advancing  a  few  yards  up  the  Candle- 
maker  Row,  Forrest  Road  will  be  seen  upon  the  right  con- 
ducting to  the  City  Poor's  House.  The  grounds  aroimd 
the  house  are  laid  out  as  a  kitchen  garden  for  the  establish- 
•  8n  Waltbr  8oon^  UUen  en  DemonoUigy  and  n^itchert^fi,  p.  330. 
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ment,  and  the  inmates  are  frequently  employed  in  its  culti- 
vation. The  house  itself  is  a  large  building  of  the  plainest 
description.  The  funds  by  which  the  institution  is  sup- 
ported are  derived  from  an  assessment  on  house  property, 
collections  at  the  church-doors,  and  occasional  donations 
and  voluntary  contributions  from  the  citizens.  The  average 
number  of  inmates  is  about  750.^ 

After  passing  the  Work-House  the  stranger  will  take  the 
road  to  the  right,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  will  reach  the 
gate  of 

HERIOT'S  HOSPITAL. 

This  handsome  edifice,  one  of  the  proudest  ornaments  of 
the  city,  owes  its  foundation  to  Qeorge  Heriot,  jeweller  tc 
James  YL,  whose  name  will  probably  be  more  familiar  to 
the  ear  of  strangers  as  the  "  jingling  Greordie"  of  "  The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel."  t  The  design,  which  is  attributed  to 
Inigo  Jones,  is  in  that  mixed  style  which  dates  its  origin 
from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  examples  of  which  are  afforded 
by  Drumlanrig  Castle  in  Dumfries-shire,  Northumberland 
House  in  the  Strand,  and  many  other  edifices  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Its  form  is  quadrangular,  the  sides  each 
measuring  162  feet,  and  enclosing  a  court  of  92  feet  square. 
The  building  was  commenced  in  1628,  and  completed  in 
1660,  and  the  erection  is  said  to  have  cost  £27,000.  The 
chapel,  occupying  the  south  side  of  the  quadrangle,  a  few 
years  ago  presented  nothing  but  a  clay  floor  and  bare  walls, 
round  which  there  was  a  stone  seat,  to  accommodate  the 
boys  when  assembled  for  morning  and  evening  service. 
It  is  now  fitted  up  in  a  very  different  style,  and  with  its 
splendid  pulpit,  fine  oaken  carvings,  richly  adorned  ceiling, 
and  beautifully  stained  glass  windows,  forms  one  of  the 
principal  attractions  of  the  place.  The  object  of  this  splen- 

*  B«ddee  this  institation,  the  pariah  of  8t  CuthbertB  and  the  Oanongat« 
have  each  a  hoan  for  the  reception  of  panpen,  with  peculiar  tandB,  aod  sepa- 
rate boards  of  management. 

t  "  For  the  wealth  Ood  has  sent  me,  it  diaQ  not  want  inheritors  while  there 
are  orphan  lads  in  Aold  ReeUe."— ForteMei  q/*  Nigd,  Chapter  IV. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  benevolent  founder's  histoiy  is  ^Ten  in  (he  Note  to 
Chapter  II.  of  the  same  work. 
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did  institation  is  the  maintenance  and  education  of  "  poor 
and  &therles8  boys,'*  or  boys  whose  parents  are  in  indigent 
ciicumstances,  "  freemen's  sons  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh," 
of  whom  180  are  accommodated  within  its  walls.  The 
course  of  instruction  consists  of  English,  Latin,  Greek, 
Writing,  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Mathematics,  and  Geo- 
graphy. To  these  branches  hare  recently  been  added 
French,  Drawing,  the  Elements  of  Music,  and  Practical 
Mechanics.  Boys  are  admitted  between  the  age  of  seven 
and  ten,  and  generally  leaye  at  fourteen,  unless  superior 
scholarship  appears  to  fit  them  for  prosecuting  some  of  the 
learned  professions,  in  which  case  the  period  of  their  stay 
is  extended,  with  the  riew  of  preparing  them  for  the  studies 
of  the  University.  All  the  boys,  upon  leaving  the  hospital, 
receive  a  bible,  and  other  useful  books,  with  two  suits  of 
clothes  of  their  own  choice.  Those  going  out  as  apprentices 
are  allowed  ;£10  annually  for  five  years,  and  ^^5  at  the 
termination  of  their  apprenticeship.  Those  destined  for 
any  of  the  learned  professions  are  sent  to  college  for  four 
years,  during  which  period  they  receive  £30  a-year.  In 
1836,  an  act  was  obtained  from  Parliament,  empowering  the 
Governors  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Institution,  and 
employ  their  surplus  funds  in  establishing  Free  Schools  in 
the  different  parishes  of  the  city.  Ten  of  these  schools  are 
already  in  full  operation,  in  which  very  nearly  3000  child- 
ren, of  both  sexes,  are  instructed  in  the  usual  branches  of 
a  parochial  education,  the  females  being,  in  addition, 
taught  sewing  and  knitting.  This  great  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion, when  complete,  must  piove  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  community,  as  the  advantages  of  a  substantial  educa- 
tion will  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  citizen,  how- 
ever humble.  In  addition  to  these  liberal  provisions  for 
the  instruction  of  youth,  there  are  also  ten  bursaries,  or 
exhibitions,  open  to  the  competition  of  young  men  not  con- 
nected with  the  institution.  The  successful  competitors  for 
these  bursaries  receive  £20  per  annum,  for  four  years.  The 
princely  provision  thus  made  for  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
tiymen,  amply  justifies  the  sentiment  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  founder  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  <<  I  think  mine  own 
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estate  and  memory,  as  I  shall  order  it,  has  a  &ir  chance  of 
outliying  those  of  greater  men."  The  management  is 
Tested  in  the  Town  Council  and  Clergy  of  the  City,  and 
visitors  are  admitted  by  an  order  from  any  of  the  (Gover- 
nors. 

Retracing  our  steps  to  the  entrance  of  the  Charity  Work- 
House,  the  Meadow  Walk  will  be  seen  exactly  opposite. 
In  a  field,  upon  the  right  hand,  a  short  way  down  the  walk, 
stands 

GEORGE  WATSON'S  HOSPITAL. 
This  hospital  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  decayed  merchants  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
The  buildi&g  is  plain,  but  commodious.  Boys  are  received 
into  this  hospital  between  seven  and  ten,  and  remain  till 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  number  of  boys  amount  to  about 
eighty,  and  the  education  they  receive  very  much  resem- 
bles that  of  Heriot's  Hospital.  Each  boy,  after  leaving 
the  hospital,  receives  ^10  a-year  for  five  years  ;  and,  upon 
attaining  the  age  of  twenty-five,  if  unmarried  and  well- 
conducted,  he  receives  a  ftirther  sum  of  £60.  Such  as 
evince  *'  an  extraordinary  genius  for  letters,"  receive  £20 
a-year,  for  four  years,  and  £17  a-year,  during  the  two  suc- 
ceeding years.  The  management  is  vested  in  the  Master, 
Assistants,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Merchant  Company  of 
Edinburgh,  the  ministers  of  the  Old  Church,  and  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Town  Council.  A  little  to  the  west  of  Geoi^ 
Watson's  Hospital,  stands  the  Merchant  Maiden  Hospital, 
but  as  it  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  any  of  our 
walks,  we  think  it  better  to  include  the  description  of  it, 
and  of  the  other  more  important  hospitals  which  we  do  not 
pass  in  our  progress,  in  a  foot-note.* 

*  The  Merchant  Maiden  HoepUal  vu  foundod  In  1605,  far  th«  matntCDaDoe 
and  odueadon  of  the  dau^ten  of  metchaol  boxgenei  in  the  dtgr.  Nearly  100 
glib  are  maintained  in  this  hoq>itaL  They  are  admitted  between  eeven  and 
eleven  yean  of  age,  and  leave  at  eeventeen.  The  conne  of  inatnction  indudee 
Bnglidi,  Writing,  Arithmetio,  Ge<)gnphy,  lYeneh,  Marie,  DnwI&ft  Danolnft 
and  Needle-woriL  Upon  kailng  the  hospital,  eaoh  glil  noelvea  49,  Oa  Bd. 
The  original  edifloe  stood  in  Bilrto  Stzeet;  the  praeont  hnflding  ie  iffEwahl) 
•ifiuated  hi  Laazlerton,  a  little  to  the  west  of  George  WatKm'i  HospitaL 

The  Tradfs'  Maiden  Hoepttal  itanda  on  the  eooth  ride  of  Aigyle  8q[oam 
The  gizb  eligible  for  admiaeion  into  this  inttitntion,  are  the  dao^ten  of  deo^yed 
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Immediately  adjoining  to  the  Meadows,  on  the  south- 
west, are  Bnmtsfield  Links  {Anglice  Downs),  where  many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  amuse  themseWes  with 

tndemen.  It  icpports  »boat  50  gixlfl,  who  an  admitted  at  the  same  age.  and 
instracted  In  the  same  bnodMS  as  In  the  Merehaat  Maiden  Hospital.  They  go 
ovt  at  the  age  of  aerenteen.  each  gU  raodTtog  £5.  lis.  and  a  Uble. 

Tkt  Orphan  BotpUal  rn^*»irta  and  eduoatea  about  100  ohUdren  of  both 
Mxea  The  old  balldfai|&  litnated  near  Trini^  OoQege  Church,  was  abandoned 
M  imhealthj,  and  a  handsome  new  edifice  was  erected  in  1833,  on  the  pro- 
perty of  Dean.  The  benefits  of  the  institution  are  extended  to  the  whole  of 
{Scotland. 

JcHn  fTaison't  JniHttUion  is  a  spacious  and  showy  edifice,  also  situated  on 
the  proficitj  of  Dean.  The  purpooe  of  the  endowment,  is  the  maintenanoe 
and  edocatioa  of  doetitate  children.  About  120  children  are  maintained  in  it. 
Th^  an  admitted  between  the  ages  of  fire  and  eight,  and  leare  at  f  oarteen. 

Cattvin't  Ootpital  is  pleeaantly  situated  at  Duddingston,  a  rilla^  about  a 
mileaadahalf  totheeastof  Edbburgh.  The  children  enjojing  the  benefit  of 
tUa  inatitatloii  an  "  the  sons  of  respectable  but  poor  teachers,"  and  "  of  poor 
hathonaatftnnerB;'  whomlhiling,  "  the  sons  of  respectable  master  printers  or 
bookaallen,"  and  "  of  respectable  serrants  In  the  agricultural  line."  Twenty 
boys  are  maintained  in  it  They  are  admissible  firom  six  to  eight  years  of  age, 
ud  an  ratained  fai  the  hoapltal  for  six  years. 

TriitU^  CoUfge  HdtpUai,  the  oldest  charitable  faisdtutian  in  the  dty.  Was 
raonded  in  1461  1^  Ifaiy  of  Guddree.  It  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  lane  caUed 
Letth  Wjnd,  but  the  ground  bdng  puichamd  by  the  North  British  Baflway 
Company,  the  inmates  have  been  remoTed  to  Moray  House,  which  has  been 
combctably  fitted  up  for  their  reoiq>tion.  Its  benefita  an  conferred  on  "  bur- 
fessBs,  their  wives  or  difldren  not  married,  nor  under  the  age  of  fifty  years." 
Forty  persons  an  mamtained  within  the  walls  of  the  hospital,  and  about  ninety 
ottt-peudooerB  veoeiTe  £0  a-year. 

GUUipiirt  HotpitcU  enjoys  a  fine  situation  on  tlie  south-west  confines  of  the 
city.  The  foonder  waa  a  tobacconist  in  Edinburgh,  who  dcToted  the  greater 
part  of  his  property  to  endow  an  hospital  fbr  the  maintenance  of  hidigont  old 
men  and  women,  and  for  the  elementaiy  edncation  of  100  poor  boya  The 
number  of  the  a«ed  tnmatea  is  between  thirty  and  forty.  None  an  admitted 
under  the  age  of  fifty-fire,  a  preference  being  given  to  servants  of  the  founder, 
or  persona  of  hia  name 

Donaldson* M  Hotpital—'pTtbMy  the  finest  buDding  in  Scotland,  certata^y  the 
finest  of  modem  date— etands  on  a  piece  of  ground  to  the  westward  of  the  dty. 
about  half  a  nxDe  along  the  Glasgow  Boad  from  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
BaOw^y  Station  at  the  Hay- Wd^ta  The  founder  was  a  printer  hi  Edinburgh, 
who  died  in  1830,  and  bequeathed  the  greater  part  of  his  estate,  amounting  to 
nearly  ^6200,000,  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  mataitoining  an  hospital  for 
poor  boya  and  gUa  Of  theae  there  will  be  accommodation  for  about  300.  The 
binlding  is  from  the  dedgn  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Flayfiiir,  whose  reputation  would 
letuiety  icit  on  tlils  structure  alone,  if  Scotland  were  not  fortunate  enough  to 
poamm  nomennis  other  examples  of  his  taste  and  genius. 

Sttwrnrfi  HoapUaL—hjoa^het  institution  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  boys, 
tor  which  Mr.  Danid  Stewart  of  the  Exchetiuer.  who  died  in  1814,  iett  about 
£18,000  and  some  houses  iu  the  Old  Town. 
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the  national  game  of  golf.    The  game  io  played  with  a  club 
and  ball.    The  club  is  formed  of  ash,  flexible  and  finely 


tapered,  measuring  from  three  to  four  feet  long,  according 
to  the  player's  height  or  length  of  arm.     The  head  is  faced 

Chalnurf  Ho$pitaL — For  the  erection  and  endowment  of  an  boepital  under 
this  name,  "  for  the  rick  and  hart/  Ohahnen,  a  plumber,  who  died  in  1838, 
has  left  the  som  of  £30,000. 

Beddes  the  endowments  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute,  there  aire  many  other 
charitaUe  asMdations  maintained  Igr  prirate  sabseripti<»L  Among  them  vdmj 
be  mentioned.  The  House  of  Befiige— The  House  of  Indortiy— The  Strangers^ 
Friend  Society— The  Blind  A^um— The  Deaf  and  I>umb  Institution— The 
Night  Asylum  for  the  Houseless— The  Society  for  Belief  of  the  DestHate  Sick 
—The  Society  for  the  Belief  of  Indigent  Old  Men,  and  two  simiter  institutions 
for  the  Belief  of  Indigent  Old  Women— The  Seamen's  Friend  Sodety  and  the 
Society  for  Olothing  the  Industrious  Poor. 

There  are  also  many  public  Dispensaries,  and  a  Lying  in  Hospital*  where 
medicines  and  medical  attendance  are  gratuitously  afforded  to  the  po<Mr:  but  a 
further  oiumeration  of  such  inrtitutions  does  not  appear  to  be  re<iuired  for  the 
Tmrpoees  of  the  present  work. 
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with  horn  and  loaded  with  lead.  The  hall  is  ahout  the  size 
of  a  oommon  tennis  hall,  made  of  feathers,  compressed  very 
firmly  into  a  hard  and  slightly  elastic  leathern  cover.  The 
game  consists  in  striking  the  hall  successively  into  a  cer- 
tain numher  of  small  holes,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart, 
the  player  who  does  so  in  the  smallest  numher  of  strokes 
being  the  victor.  Each  player  carries  an  assortment  of 
clubs  varying  in  elasticity,  and  thus  adapted  to  the  distance 
the  ball  is  to  be  driven,  the  best  dub  for  a  long  stroke 
being  laid  aside  for  one  less  elastic  when  the  distance  be- 
comes shortened.  An  expert  player  will  strike  a  ball  from 
130  to  200  yards.*  The  TkuUe  Golf  Clvb  of  Edinburgh 
have  their  arms,  crest,  and  uniform.  The  last  consists  of  a 
single-breasted  scarlet  coat,  with  green  collar,  and  plain 
gilt  buttons,  white  trousers,  and  a  badge  bearing  the  device 
of  the  thistle  upon  the  left  breast. 

Betiiming  from  the  Links  to  that  point  of  the  Meadows 
where  the  walks  cross  each  other,  the  stranger  will  be  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 

GEORGE'S  SQUARE. 

This  is  the  only  large  square  in  the  Old  Town.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  it  was  the  principal  place  of 
residence  of  the  higher  ranks ;  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  the 
Countess  of  Sutherland,  the  Countess  of  Glasgow,  Viscount 
Duncan,  the  Hon.  Henry  Erskine,  and  many  other  persons 
of  rank,  residing  there.  The  house  of  Walter  Scott,  Esq., 
W.S.,  father  of  the  novelist,  was  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Square. 

Passing  along  Charles  Street  and  Bristo  Street,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  right  into  Lothian  Street,  two  places  of  worship 
will  be  observed  upon  the  left  hand — the  one  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  other  a  Baptist  Chapel — the  two  being 
boilt  upon  a  mutual  gable.    Proceeding  along  Lothian 

*  AjDOQg  Om  mott  mtmonbto  ftati  In  tlie  Adnata  of  gotflsg  b  that  of  a 
pl»y«r  wko  ftnuk  a  baU  orcr  the  top  of  St  0068*8  steeple  from  a  point  wtthin 
the  ParHanmnt  Square.  Another  player,  idll  allTe,  stnu^  hta  ball  over  Mel- 
Tilkra  Monnmwntt  ntSch,  from  (he  grooad  to  the  head  of  the  Matae,  mearazM 
UOCeob 
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Street  and  South  OoUege  Street,  and  then  turning  to  the 
right  a  short  distance  along  Nicolson  Street,  the  stranger 
will  airive  in  front  of  the  fine  portico  of 

THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

In  classic  elegance,  few  buildings  will  be  found  to  surpass 
this  handsome  structure,  although  its  effect  is  much  in^ 
paired  by  the  uncongenial  architecture  of  the  surrounding 
houses.  The  principal  portion  of  the  building  is  occupied 
with  an  extensive  museum  of  anatomical  and  surgical  pre- 
parations. The  arrangement  is,  in  every  respect,  admir- 
able, and  a  praiseworthy  liberality  is  exhibited  in  the  ad- 
mission of  strangers.  Although,  by  the  strict  letter  of  the 
regulations,  a  member's  order  is  requisite,  yet  even  this 
form  is,  in  most  cases,  dispensed  with.  A  little  further 
south,  on  the  same  side  of  the  street,  is  the  Asylum  for  the 
Industrious  Blind. 
Returning  northward,  the  next  object  of  importance  is 

THE  UNIVERSITY. 

No  regular  University  existed  in  Edinburgh  till  the  year 
1582,  although,  long  previous  to  this  period,  teachers  of 
philosophy  and  divinity  had  been  established  in  the  city. 
On  the  24th  of  April  of  that  year,  King  James  YI.  issued 
the  charter  for  its  foundation,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  course  of  instruction  was  commenced.  By  the  liberality 
of  James,  and  private  benefactions,  the  University  rapidly 
advanced  in  importance,  and,  as  its  revenues  increased,  its 
sphere  of  usefulness  was  extended  by  the  addition  of  new 
professorships,  till,  in  the  18th  century,  it  attained  a  cele- 
brity unsurpassed  by  any  academical  institution  in  Europe. 
The  present  structure  is  of  modem  erection.  The  old 
buildings  were  both  unsightly  and  incommodious,  and  a 
subscription  having  been  set  on  foot,  the  foundation  of  the 
present  handsome  and  spacious  edifice  was  laid  in  1789. 
The  local  subscriptions,  however,  were  insufficient  to  ac- 
complish the  object;  and,  upon  the  case  being  brought 
before  Parliament,  an  annual  grant  of  j£l  0,000  was  ob- 
tained to  complete  the  undertaking.    The  plan  is  by  Mr. 
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Robert  Adam,  with  some  rabsequent  modifications,  princi- 
pallj  in  the  internal  airangement,  bj  Mr.  W.  H.  Playfair. 
The  buildings  are  of  a  quadrangular  form,  the  sides  mea- 
suring 358  by  255  feet,  with  a  spacious  court  in  the  centre. 
The  eastern  fronc  is  adorned  with  a  portico,  supported  bj 
Poric  columns,  twenty-six  feet  ia  height,  each  formed  of  a 
single  block  of  stone. 

No  test  of  any  description  is  required  from  the  students ; 
they  are  not  resident  within  the  College,  nor  are  they  dis* 
tinguished  by  any  peculiarity  of  dress.  In  pursuing  their 
studies  they  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  select  the  classes  they 
attend — a  certain  curriculiun  of  study  is,  however,  requisite 
in  taking  degrees  in  Medicine  and  Art,  those  who  intend 
to  qualify  for  a  degree  in  the  latter  being  required  to  attend 
the  Glasses  of  Humanity,  Greek,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Moial 
Philosophy,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Mathematics.  The 
number  of  students  attending  the  University  ranges  between 
1000  and  1200. 

There  are  34  foundations  for  bursaries,  the  benefit  of 
which  is  extended  to  60  students.  The  greater  number  of 
these  bursaries  do  not  exceed  in  value  £10  per  annum, 
their  aggregate  amount  being  only  £1172  a-year. 

The  Museum  contains  a  large  collection  of  specimens  in 
the  various  departments  of  Natural  History.  The  Orni- 
thological department  is  peculiarly  valuable,  both  from  its 
extent  and  admirable  classification.  Yiriters  are  admitted 
upon  payment  of  one  shilling  each.  There  is  also  an  Ana- 
tomical Museum,  where  the  professional  visiter  will  be 
highly  interested  by  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  prepara- 
tions. 

The  Library  occupies  the  south  side  of  the  building.  The 
principal  apuiment  is  equaUy  distinguished  by  the  sym- 
metiy  of  its  proportions,  the  chasteness  of  its  decorations, 
and  its  admirable  adaptation  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended.  It  is  incomparably  the  finest  library-room  in 
Scotland — ^measuring  187  feet  in  length,  by  50  in  breadth, 
with  an  arched  roof  firom  50  to  68  feet  high.  The  monu- 
ment of  Bums  by  Flaxman  graces  the  west  end  of  the 
roooL 
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Proceeding  northward,  upon  leaying  the  University, 

THE  ROYAL  INFIRMARY 

is  situated  in  the  first  street  upon  the  right.  A  detailed 
account  of  this  institution  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary 
in  the  present  work.  Besides  the  reli^  afforded  to  patients, 
clinical  lectures,  or  discourses  on  the  cases  in  the  sereral 
wards,  are  delivered  within  the  walls  by  certain  Professors 
of  the  University.  The  professor  of  clinical  surgery  also 
lectures  upon  the  more  important  surgical  cases  in  the 
wards  under  his  inspection.  Besides  the  professorial  lec- 
tures, the  ordinary  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  institution 
deliver  clinical  discourses  on  the  cases  under  their  immediate 
care.  Journals  are  regularly  kept,  recording  the  symptoms, 
progress,  and  result  of  the  cases,  with  the  various  remedies 
employed.    To  these  journals  the  students  have  access. 

The  fees  paid  by  students  for  the  right  to  attend  the  me- 
dical and  surgical  practice  in  the  Hospital,  are  five  guineas 
for  an  annual,  or  twelve  guineas  for  a  perpetual  ticket 

Proceeding  along  the  South  Bridge,  an  open  railing,  for 
a  short  distance  on  either  side,  affords  a  view  of  the  Cow- 
gate,  with  which  the  tourist  will,  in  all  probability,  have 
no  wish  to  cultivate  a  closer  acquaintance.  The  Register 
House  will  again  come  into  view  on  reaching  the  Tron 
Church,  thus  terminating  our  Second  Walk. 


WALK  THIRD.* 

SCOTT  MONUMENT— ROYAL  INSTITtmON— NEW  CLUll— ST.  JOHN^  CHA- 
PEL—ST. CUTHBBRT*8  CHURCH— CHARLOTTE  SQUARR— ST.  OBOROE'S 
CHURCH— DEAN  BRIDGE— AIN8LIB  PLACE— MORAY  PLACE— HBRIOT 
ROW— Pm  MONUMENT— OEORQE  FOURTH'S  MONUMENT— ASSEMBLY 
ROOMS— PHYSICIANS'  HALL  — ST.  ANDREW'S  SQUARE— MELVILLE 
MONUMENT— ROYAL  BANK. 

In  this  walk  we  shall  conduct  the  stranger  through  the 
principal  streets  of  the  New  Town,  adverting  to  aU  the 
more  striking  objects  in  our  progress. 

*  TU»  Wftik  is  odlound  pellme  on  th«  Map. 
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Prooeeding  to  the  westward,  the  buildings  of  the  High 
Street  will  be  seen  npon  the  left,  towering  to  the  heavens 
like  the  habitations  of  a  race  of  Titans.  These  buildings, 
standing  upon  a  steep  and  lofty  ridge,  with  tributary  lanes 
or  closes  descending  abruptly  to  the  valley  beneath,  produce 
an  effect  highly  picturesque  and  majestic.  The  interjacent 
TaUey,  extending  westward  to  the  end  of  Princes  Street, 
along  which  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  now 
passes,  was  formerly  a  stagnant  pond  or  marsh,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Nor-Loch.    The 

MONUMENT  TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,* 

of  which  an  engraving  illustrates  our  text,  will  be  observed 
within  the  railing  of  the  pleasure-grounds  opposite  the  foot 
of  St.  David  Street.  The  design  was  furnished  by  €^rge 
M.  Kemp,  an  architect  wholly  unknown  to  fame  until 
declared  the  successful  competitor  for  this  honour,  and 
who  died  before  the  structure  was  completed.  The  found- 
ation was  laid  on  the  15th  of  August  1840,  and  the 
building  was  finished  in  1844.  Its  height  is  200  feet  6 
inches,  and  its  cost  was  £15,650.  A  stair  of  287  steps 
conducts  to  the  gallery  at  the  top.  In  each  front  of  the 
Monument,  above  the  principal  arch,  are  six  small  niches, 
making  a  total  of  24  in  the  main  structure,  besides  32 
others  in  the  piers  and  abutment  towers.  These  niches 
are  to  be  occupied  by  sculptural  impersonations  of  the 
characters,  historical  and  fanciful,  pourtrayed  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Sir  Walter.  The  following  statues  fiU  the  four 
principal  niches  which  crown  the  four  lowest  arches.  In 
the  northern  niche  facing  Princes  Street  is  the  statue  of 
Prince  Charles  (from  Waverley)  drawing  his  sword.  In 
the  eastern  niche,  on  the  side  next  the  Calton  Hill,  is  Meg 
Merrilees  (from  Guy  Mannering)  breaking  the  sapling  over 
the  head  of  Lucy  Bertram.  In  the  southern  niche,  next 
the  Old  Town,  is  the  statue  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  step- 
ping from  a  boat  to  the  shore  ;  and,  in  the  western  niche, 
is  the  Latt  Minttrd  playing  on  his  harp.     Other  statues 

*  Td  the  gtOeriet  of  the  Scott  Monument,  the  charge  foradmiMionit  eixpenee 
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for  the  remaining  niches  are  in  progress.  The  following  is 
the  inscription  on  the  plate  placed  under  the  foundation- 
stone  : — 

DXPOBITBD  ID  TUB  BASI  OF  A  VOTITB  BUIIDIVO 

OB  THB  PIFTXBHTH  DAT  OV  AUGUST  IB  TBB  TBA&  Of  CHErST  1840, 

AND  BXVXB  LtKBLT  TO  BBB  TBB  LIGHT  AGAIB 

TILL  ALL  THB  8UBB0UVDIBG  8TJIUCTUBBS  ABB  CBUMBLBD  TO  DUST 

BY  TBB  DBCAT  OF  TIMB;,  OB  BT  HUMAH  OB  BLBBBBTAL  TIOLBBCB, 

BAT  THB9  TB8TIPT  TO  A  DI8TART  P08TBBITT  TBAT 

HIB  COUBTBTHBB  BBGAIf  OB  TBAT  DAT 

TO  BAI8B  AN  BFFIOT  ABD  A&CBITBCTUBAL  MOBUXBHT 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  SIB  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART., 

WB08B  ADBIBABLB  WBITIHG8  WBRB  TBBB  ALLOWBD 

TO  HAVB  GITBB  BOBB  DBLIGHT  ABD  8UGGB8TXD  BBTTBB  PBXLIBG 

TO  A  LABGBB  CLASS  OB  RBADBBS  IB  BTXBT  BABK  Of  80CZBTT 

TBAK  TB08B  OP  ABT  OTHBB  AUTBOB, 

WITB  TBB  BXCBPTIOB  OF  SBAJUSPBAKB  ALOBB '. 

ABD  WBICB  WBBB  THBBBFOBB  TBOC6HT  LIKBLT  TO  BB  BBBBVBBBB1> 

LONG  AFTXB  THIS  A.CT  OF  OEATITUDB, 

OB  TBB  PAET  OF  TBB  FIB8T  GXVBBATIOB  OF  BIB  ADXIBBBS, 

SHOULD  BE  FOBGOTTBB. 


BB  WAS  BOBB  AT  BDIBBU&OB  15TH  AUGUST  1771  : 
ABD  DIBD  AT  ABBOT8F0BD  2l8T  BBPTBVBBB 1832. 

Fine  though  the  structure  be,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  site  is  the  best  that  could  hare  been  chosen  ; 
and  whether  the  Old  Town  would  not  have  been  a  more 
congenial  itmosphere  for  such  a  memorial.  In  its  present 
situation,  the  effect  of  its  mass  is  to  depress  and  overpower 
every  surrounding  object,  the  Castle  Rock  itself  not  ex- 
cepted. The  marble  statue  of  Scott,  by  Steell — a  fine  work 
of  art,  and  a  most  faithful  likeness — ^was  placed  in  tha 
monument  on  the  15th  of  August  1846. 

The  Earthen  Mound,  formed  by  the  deposition  of  the 
rubbish  accumulated  in  digging  the  foundations  of  the 
houses  in  the  New  Town,  is  a  convenient  avenue  between 
the  New  Town  and  the  Old.  Had  circumstances  admitted 
of  the  communication  being  effected  by  a  handsome  arched 
bridge  instead  of  this  shapeless  accumulation  of  earth,  an- 
other  fine  feature  might  have  been  added  to  the  architec- 
ture of  the  city.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  "  Provincial 
Antiquities,"  bitterly  denounces  the  narrowness  of  spirit 
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whieh.  led  to  the  formation  of  this  Mound,  Bpeaking  of  it  m 
''  tiiat  huge  deformity  which  now  extends  its  lumpish  length 
betwixt  Bank  Street  and  Hanover  Street,  the  most  hopeless 
and  irremediable  error  which  has  been  committed  in  the 
course  of  the  improYements  of  Edinburgh,  and  which,  when 
the  view  which  it  has  interrupted  is  contrasted  with  that 
which  it  presents,  is,  and  must  be,  a  subject  of  constant 
regret  and  provocation."  At  the  time  Sir  Walter  penned 
this  invective,  the  rubbish  of  which  the  Mound  is  composed 
met  the  eye  in  all  its  naked  deformity.  The  shrubbery 
which  now  adorns  the  slopes  has  deprived  the  censure  of 
much  of  its  force,  although  it  can  never  cease  to  be  lament- 
ed that  such  an  opportunity  to  add  another  grace  to  the 
architecture  of  the  cii^y  should  be  for  ever  lost.  The  Fbvi 
Cbitrgh  Collbqe,  a  &ie  structure,  occupies  a  commanding 
position  at  the  head  of  the  Mound  ;  its  two  towers,  when 
viewed  from  the  middle  of  Hanover  Street,  deriving  a  crown- 
ing grace  from  the  spire  of  Victoria  Hall  beyond  it.  If  there 
were  sermons  in  stones,  the  architectural  harmony  existing 
between  the  two  buildings  might  rebuke  the  discord  which 
has  too  much  prevailed  between  the  religious  bodies  to  which 
thej  respectively  belong.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Mound  stands 

THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION, 

one  of  the  handsomest  modem  buildings  of  which  Edin- 
burgh can  boast.  The  expense  of  driving  the  piles  upon 
which  this  fine  structure  is  built,  exceeded  £1600.  The 
Royal  Society,  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Encouragement 
of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
the  Improvement  of  Manufactures,  have  apartments  within 
its  walls.  The  paintings  of  the  Scottish  Artists  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  Institution  during  the  spring  months,*  but 

«  Tbe  ifoifcf  of  the  Soottlsh  Artists,  of  whidh  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
eoHecdoB  oooiiets,  forat  of  themselres  a  galleiy  well  fitted  to  iiutmot  and  ele- 
Tate  the  poUio  taate ;  but  in  addition  to  these,  the  exhibition  generaUy  indodee 
MOW  of  the  cboioeet  modern  picturee  flrom  the  private  gaUeriee  of  the  generoiu 
aad  opoknt  eoHecton  of  Bogland.  SeTend  pidntifagH  of  great  beauty,  compre- 
b«ndiiis  speelmflDS  of  WiUde,  Stty,  Turner,  HaohM,  Stanfleld,  Roberts,  and 
other  endnent  Artists,  hare  thus  been  made  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  thousands 
«he  voold  noT«r  hare  seen  them  in  the  residences  of  their  propzletotB     The 
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the  new  building  about  to  be  erected  a  little  to  the  south  of 
the  present  structure  will  be  employed  for  this  puipose  upon 
its  completion.  The  Royal  Society  holds  its  meetings  once  a 
fortnight  during  the  winter  months,  when  papers  connected 
with  the  varied  departments  of  science  and  learning,  falling 
within  the  scope  of  the  Society's  plan,  are  read  by  th« 
several  members. 

Continuing  our  walk  towards  the  west,  we  pass  on  the 
right  The  Nbw  Oltjb,  an  association  of  Noblemen  and  Gen* 
tlemen,  partaking  of  the  character  of  a  joint-stock  Hotel 
and  Reading  Room,  for  the  exclusive  accommodation  of 
members.  These  are  elected  by  ballot,  the  number  being 
limited  to  660.  The  entrance-money  is  thirty-five  guineas^ 
and  the  annual  subscription  five  guineas. 

The  frowning  grandeur  of  the  Castle  Rock  now  becomes 
very  imposing,  and  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  tran- 
quil beauty  of  the  green  sward  and  shrubberies  of  the 
valley  beneath.  These  pleasure  grounds,  endowed  with 
natural  features  of  the  most  varied  character,  and  improved 
by  all  the  resources  of  modem  horticulture,  form  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments  of  the  City. 

Upon  reaching  the  west  end  of  Princes  Street,  St.  John's 
Chapel  and  St.  Cuthbbbt's  Church  will  be  seen  upon  the 
left,  the  former  an  elegant  structure  of  the  florid  €k>thic 
order,  the  latter  an  unsightly  pile  of  huge  dimensions,  with 

exhIUtioii  of  Bodx  works  has  exercised  a  aendble  SnflueDoe  on  tbe  taste  of  tlM 
oommmil^.  The  altered  yiwn  of  the  general  public  in  regard  to  the  works  of 
Tomer,  afford  conrindng  eridenoe  that  a  more  enlightened  oonnoissenrihlp  ia 
b^innlng  to  extend  itself  eroi  to  the  middle  ranks  of  Edinbuiigh  society.  When 
these  mighty  creations  of  genius  were  first  sobmltted  to  view  in  the  Inrtitntton, 
they  were  either  disregarded,  w  made  the  subject  of  ridicule  by  a  large  incopor- 
tion  of  Tisitors.  The  Toioe  of  the  scoffer  Is  now  sUenoed,  and  we  find  instead 
the  enthusiastic  worship  of  enlightened  Totaries. 

"  The  AssodaUon  for  the  PromoUon  of  the  Sine  Arts  In  Scotland**— the  fint 
of  the  Art-Unions  established  in  this  country— is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  To 
its  animating  influence  must  mainly  be  attributed  the  improred  condition  of 
Art  and  Artists  in  Scotland.  Previous  to  its  foundation,  the  patnma^B  of  Art 
was  at  the  lowest  ebb.  The  annual  subscriptions  to  the  Association  now  exceed 
£5000 ;  and  this  system  of  co-operation  in  support  of  Art,  instead  of  extinguish- 
Ing  private  patronage,  has  given  it  a  wholesome  stimulus,  the  certainty  that  a 
lai^ge  number  of  the  pictures  annually  exhibited  for  ssle  will  be  purchased  by 
the  Association  for  distribution  among  its  members,  lending  a  quickening  im- 
polse  both  to  private  collectors  and  to  publisheis  to  compete  in  the  TiAQ,n1ffWf«_ 
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a  double  gallery*  St.  John's  is  one  of  the  places  of  wor- 
ship belonging  to  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Communion,  and 
is  embellished  with  all  those  graces  of  internal  and  external 
architecture,  by  which  the  English  Church  usuaUy  dis- 
tingnifihes  the  edifices  dedicated  to  her  religions  servicct 

Turning  to  the  north,  the  stranger  will  now  enter  Char- 
lotte Square,  a  spacious  quadrangle  of  excellent  houses.  In 
the  centre  of  its  western  side  stands  St.  George's  Church, 
the  handsomest  modem  place  of  worship  in  the  Scotch 
EstabliEhment.    Its  erection  cost  £33,000. 

After  passing  along  the  narrow  lane  by  the  side  of  St. 
Geo^e's,  and  through  Charlotte  Place,  the  stranger  will 
turn  to  the  right,  and  proceed  by  Melville  Place,  Randolph 
Crescent,  and  Lynedoch  Place,  to 

THE  DEAN  BRIDGK 

A  fine  yiew  is  commanded  from  the  bridge.  Among  the 
more  striking  objects  is  Donaldson's  Hospital,  (page  59.) 
Trinity  Chapel,  one  of  the  Episcopal  places  of  worship, 
stands  at  the  north  end  of  the  bridge.  The  roadway  passes 
at  the  great  height  of  106  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  X    The  arches  are  four  in  number,  each  96  feet  span, 

*  "  A  drcnmstaiice  happeaed  with  respect  to  this  Church,  uid  to  more  than 
ona  bwidn,  vhkh  itngnlftriy  iDustates  the  proreri),  that  Scotmacii  are  erer 
friw  behind  the  hand.  When  the  heritors  had  choieii  the  cheapest  or  at  least 
the  oglieet^  plan  which  was  laid  before  them,  had  seen  it  executed,  and  were  at 
lelson  to  contemplate  the  ground  cumbered  with  a  great  heary  oblong  bam, 
with  hnge  dBsproportioned  windows,  thqr  repented  of  the  enormity  which  they 
had  aaaciioDed,  and  endeaTourod  to  repair  their  error  by  building  a  steeple,  in 
a  style  of  onamented  and  florid  architecture ;  as  if  the  absurd  finery  of  such  an 
appoids^  could  rettere  the  heaTiness  of  the  piindpol  buOding,  which  it  only 
rendered  more  deformed  by  the  oontnuBt*— fiin  WAina  Scott's  ProvincuU 
AntkptUkM. 

t  The  other  Spisoopal  Chapels  in  Edinburgh  are,  8t  Paul's,  York  Place,  a 
Gothic  structure  of  singular  elegance ;  St.  George's,  also  m  York  Place,  a  snuill 
livt  eonunodious  place  of  worship;  St  James's,  Broughton  Place;  St  Paul's, 
Oanubber's  Close;  8t  Peter's  Roxburgh  Place;  Trinity  Chapel,  near  the  Dean 
Bridge :  Bt.  Thomas's,  Rutland  Street ;  and  St.  Columba's,  Castle  Hffl. 

:  This  is  the  stream  which  Richie  If  oniplies,  in  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  rrpre- 
eents  as  a  naTigahle  riTcr,  superior  to  the  Thames.  Strangen,  who  hare  seen 
both,  win  be  enabled  to  estimate  how  fax  Richie's  patriotism  had  obscured  his 
power  of  memory. 

"  I  suppose  yon  will  teD  me  next,"  (said  Master  Heilot)  "  that  yon  hare  at 
EdSabaigh  asfine  anavigahie  rirerasthe  Thames,  with  aU  its  shipping  r—"  The 
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the  breadth  between  the  parapets  beiug  39  feet,  and  the 
total  length  of  the  bridge  447  feet  The  design  was  fur- 
nished by  the  late  Mr.  Telford. 

As  no  object  of  any  interest  occurs  on  the  rirer  side,  the 
stranger  may  retrace  his  steps  to  Randolph  Crescent,  through 
which  he  will  pass  to  Great  Stuart  Street,  AinsUe  Place,  and 

MORAY  PLACE. 

This  is  the  quarter  of  the  city  most  celebrated  for  the 
architectural  magnificence  of  its  buildings.  The  ground  is 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  and  the  various  streets, 
squares,  and  crescents  erected  upon  it,  are  in  accordance 
with  a  uniform  plan  designed  by  Mr.  Gillespie  Graham, 
architect*  By  some  persons  it  has  been  objected  that  the 
simplicity  of  style,  and  massiveness  of  structure,  which  par- 
ticularly distinguish  these  buildings,  impart  an  aspect  of 
solemnity  and  gloom  repugnant  to  the  character  of  domestic 
architecture.  Even  the  harmony  of  design  and  uniformity 
of  plan  hare  offended  some  critics.  '*  The  New  Town  of 
Edinburgh,'*  says  Dr.  James  Johnson,  in  his  work  entitled 
'  The  Recess,*  **  ia  beautifully  monotonous,  and  magnifi- 
cently dull.**  Until  philosophers  shall  succeed  in  establish- 
ing a  uniform  standard  of  taste,  it  will  he  vain  to  contend 
with  such  cavillers ;  we  may  only  observe,  that  the  massive 
dignity  of  the  architecture  in  this  quarter  of  the  city,  has 
called  forth  the  admiration  of  the  large  majority  of  intelli- 
gent visiters.  Nor  is  the  substantial  comfort  of  the  dwell- 
ings to  be  overlooked.  The  walls  are  of  the  most  solid  and 
durable  masonry ;  both  the  building  materials  and  work- 
manship being  of  the  best  description.  The  house,  No.  24, 
which  the  stranger  passes  in  following  the  line  of  route  we 
have  adopted,  was  the  residence  of  the  late  Lord  Jefirey. 

The  rent  of  the  houses  in  Moray  Place,  varies  from  £140 
to  £160,  and  in  Ainslie  Place,  from  £100  to  £130. 

Thamet  P*  ezcfadnMd  Riehii,  in  a  tone  of  ineSkble  contempt,  "  Ood  Ues 
your  honoor't  Jiidjment»  we  hare  at  Edlnboigb  the  Water  of  Leith  and  the  Nor- 
Lochr 

*  The  annual  /eu-du^  or  groond-nnt  of  the  hovns^  Id  thii  quarter  of  the 
otty.  Taiiet  fhun  20&  to  40a.  per  foot  of  frontage. 
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LeaTing  Mony  Pluse  by  Dftinaway  Street,  the  atranger 
is  introduced  to  another  mite  of  those  pleasure  grounds, 
whkh  tend  so  much  to  beautify  the  city.  Ascending  the 
fint  opening  on  the  right  ( Wemyss  Place),  we  reach  Queen 
Street,  which  orerlooks  the  pleasure  grounds.  Through 
the  openings  formed  by  the  streets  running  to  the  north,  a 
noble  prospect  is  obtained  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  shores 
of  Fife,  and  the  Ochil  Hills,  and  in  some  states  of  the  at- 
mosphere, the  peaks  of  the  Grampians  may  be  seen  in  the 
distance.  Proceeding  eastward  along  Queen  Street,  the 
first  opening  on  the  right  is  Castle  Street,  in  which  street 
the  house  numbered  39,  was  the  town  residence  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Continuing  his  progress  up  Castle  Street, 
the  stranger  reaches  George  Street,  and  looking  eastward, 
he  will  obserre 

THE  PITT  STATUE 

occupying  the  spot  where  George* s  Street  is  intersected  by 
Frederick  Street.  The  statue  is  executed  by  Chantrey,  and 
is  regarded  as  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  his  bronzes. 
Still  continuing  to  proceed  eastward,  Thb  Absexbly  Rooms 
will  be  seen  upon  the  right.  Their  external  appearance  is 
plain  and  unpretending,  the  only  approach  to  ornament 
being  the  four  Doric  columns,  doing  duty  as  a  portico  in 
the  front  of  the  building.  In  these  Rooms  are  held  the 
public  AsseiAblies  and  Concerts,**  and  other  meetings  of 

*  AttboQi^  then  la  no  want  d£h«r  of  taato  or  ca|»dty  for  muio  In  Bootland, 
the  JnhaWnmtB  of  Edintnush  cannot  be  eald  to  be  diatingulthed  for  their  prac- 
tical derotioii  to  the  art.  Vocal  muctc  In  parts,  or  concerted  initnunental 
muiie,  is  rarely  met  vith  in  private  society;  the  Olee  Chib,  and  the  associations 
formed  fron  time  to  time,  for  orchestral  mnslc,  bdng  almost  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  profoaonal  mniadana  The  hi^Ur  styles  of  eodcsiastkal  music  may 
be  said  to  be  unknown,  except  from  the  perf onnances  at  the  Uuree  musical 
fsetiTals  bdd  at  the  distant  intervals  of  1815,  1824,  and  1844.  The  oigan  is 
exdnded  both  from  the  churches  of  the  Establishment  and  firom  the  chi^)els  of 
the  most  numerous  of  the  Dissenting  bodies,  and  in  few  congregations  is  there 
even  a  baad  of  professional  singen.  The  pealmody  is,  for  the  most  part,  led  by 
the  preoeaxtor  alone,  who  is  followed  by  the  whole  congregation,  Todferating  the 
mdMfy,  "without  remorse  or  mitigation  of  voice.*  The  want  of  cborus-singers, 
arising  firom  the  abject  state  of  sacred  music,  is  a  formidable  obstacle  to  holding 
a  muslcai  todval  in  the  dty ;   and  although  efforts  have  been  making,  by  some 
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yarious  kinds.  The  Musio-room,  a  recent  addition  to  tbe 
original  edifice,  forms  the  largest  of  the  apartments,  and  is 
fitted  up  in  a  style  of  great  splendour.  It  measures  108 
feet  long,  by  91  broad.  The  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Bum  and 
Bryce,  the  architects,  has  enabled  us  to  give  a  ground  plan, 


a,  Oich«8tnL  e  e.  LBdietf"  Robing  Room. 

t>  b,  Miuiciazu'  Rooda  ff.  Private  Staircaoes. 

c  r,  StaiTCMes.  ggp,  Rntrance  Stein  and  LoU^. 

d»  Mtuic  HaD.  A,  Anembly  Room. 

exhibiting  the  proportions  of  this  noble  room,  the  expense 
of  which,  including  the  organ,  exceeded  £10,000.  The 
principal  Ballroom  is  92  feet  long,  42  feet  wide,  and  40 
feet  high.  There  are  also  various  other  apartments  of 
smaller  dimensions.  A  little  to  the  east,  where  Hanoyer 
Street  intersects  George  street,  stands 

GEORGE  IV.  STATUE, 

also  executed  by  Chantrey,  but  wholly  unworthy  of  the 

of  the  profMsioiial  TocaUite,  to  discipline  a  bo^y  of  dngen  to  sapply  this  want, 
by  whidi  a  oonsideraUe  meBsoro  of  profldenoy  has  been  attained,  Sdinbargh 
is  still  immeasurably  behind  the  cathedral  towns,  and  evc^n  some  of  the  mana- 
factuiing  towns  of  Rngiand,  in  that  indispensable  requisite  of  the  oratorio— an 
efficient  chora& 

The  introduction  of  the  '  Wilhem  Method;  and  the  '  Mainzerlan  SptUm; 
must  be  admitted  to  hare  diffused,  to  a  considerable  extent,  an  eiementary 
knowledge  of  music  among  the  middle  and  lower  ranks;  and  so  flur.  they  are 
deierring  of  praise.  Whether  the  temporary  enthusiasm  kindled  by  these  in- 
stractors  of  "  the  million,"  will  result  in  a  real  advance  of  musical  skin  and 
science,  is  still  to  be  determined. 

The  Profeadonal  Society  of  Edinburgh  includes,  among  its  members,  manj 
highly  respectable  musicians:  but  the  more  liberal  encouragement  held  out  in 
London,  to  the  first  order  of  talent,  deprives  the  dty  of  most  of  its  best  profes- 
sors in  this  as  weU  as  other  walks  of  art. 
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fiune  of  th&t  gifted  artist  There  ib  gross  affectation  in  the 
head,  in  the  manner  of  extending  the  sceptre,  and,  in  fact, 
in  the  whole  air  of  the  figure.  These  defects,  when  named 
to  him  by  a  friend,  were  frankly  acknowledged  by  Ohantrey, 
who  stated  that,  in  his  original  design,  both  the  head  and 
the  sceptred  hand  were  in  veiy  different  attitudes,  but 
that  he  had  been  compelled  to  alter  them  to  their  present 
position  by  the  express  command  of  his  soTereign.  The 
fine  building  forming  the  north-east  comer  of  the  inter- 
secting streets  is  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Bank;  and, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Qeorge's  Street,  in  the  house  No.  24, 
is  the  Museum  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  to  which 
f trangers  are  admitted  by  an  order  from  any  of  the  mem- 
bers. Among  the  relics  of  antiquity  preserved  in  this  col- 
lection may  be  mentioned  the  colours  carried  by  the  Co- 
venanters during  the  civil  war;  the  stool  which  Jenny 
Geddes,  in  her  seal  against  Prelacy,  launched  at  the  head 
of  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  in  St.  Giles's  Church ;  and  the 
Maiden^  or  Scottish  Guillotine,  with  which  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood, 
and  many  other  distinguished  persons,  were  beheaded.* 

Continuing  our  progress  eastward,  St.  Andrew's  Church 
stands  upon  the  left.  It  possesses  a  portico,  supported  by 
four  Corinthian  columns,  and  a  handsome  spire  rising  to 
the  height  of  168  feet,  remarkable  for  its  lightness  of  de- 
sign and  elegance  of  proportion.  The  showy  building  on 
the  opposite  side  is  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland. 

THE  MELVILLE  MONUMENT, 

which  graces  the  centre  of  St.  Andrew's  Square,  was  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Melville.    It  rises  136 

*  II  tovoy  genanlly  btUored  that  il  wm  the  Bui  of  Morton  vho  Introdacod 
tho  ICakkD  faito  BooUand.  Thii  opinion,  howerer,  hM  been  proTed  to  be  erro- 
naom,  cotriM  fai  the  Coondl  Beoordi  diowing  that  it  wm  in  xm  long  before  hii 
tioML  Michaid  Wtaig-the-wlnd,  in  "The  Abbol^"  lefen  to  this  instnuneu  dur- 
ing fail  eaoTontioii  with  Adam  Woodoo^  in  Holjrood  Falaoei  *'  Herod'* 
tuof^am,"  njt  Michael,  "  who  did  inch  ezecntion  with  her  foot  and  ande, 
dueed  not  inen'f  heade  off  more  deanly  than  this  Maiden  of  Morton.  TIs  an 
1  axe,  which  fiOla  of  Itaelf  like  a  Mdi  window,  and  neyer  giTea  the 
I  the  trooUe  to  wield  it- 
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feefc  in  height,  to  which  the  statue  adds  other  14  feet.  The 
design  is  that  of  the  Trajan  column,  the  shaft  heing  fluted, 
instead  of  ornamented  with  sculpture  as  in  the  ancient 
model. 

In  the  third  flat  {An^liee  floor)  of  the  house  in  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  Square  (No.  2] ),  Lord  Brougham  was 
bom ;  and  the  house  directly  opposite,  in  the  south-west 
comer,  with  entrance  from  St.  David  Street,  was  the  re- 
sidence of  David  Hume. 

In  the  centre  of  the  east  side  of  the  Square,  standing 
apart  from  the  other  buildings,  is  the  Rotal  Bank.  In 
fh)nt  of  the  Bank  is  an  equestrian  Statue  of  the  Earl  of 
HoPBTOUH.  On  the  same  side  is  the  British  Linbn  Com- 
pant's  Bank,  a  stmcture  most  luxurious  in  the  richness  of 
its  ornament. 

Passing  through  St.  Andrew's  Street,  we  again  reach 
Princes  Street,  and  terminate  our  Third  Walk  by  return-* 
ing  to  the  Register  House. 


WALK  FOURTH.* 

BOTAL  TERRACB— LBITH  WALK— (LEITH— NBWHAyEN)->INVKR• 
LBITH  BOW— BZPERIMENTAL  GARDENS— BOTANIC  GABDENS. 

In  the  three  preceding  Walks  we  have  exhausted  most  of 
the  objects  of  interest  in  the  city;  and  if  the  stranger 
should  with  them  close  his  perambulations,  he  sacrifices 
very  little  worthy  of  notice.  But  in  order  to  render  our 
Hand-book  more  complete,  we  find  it  necessary  to  give  a 
short  description  of  Leith,  and  a  passing  notice  of  New- 
haven.  By  omitting  both  of  these  places,  the  circuit  of 
the  present  walk  is  very  materially  abridged,  without  any 
corresponding  diminution  of  its  interest.  We  shall  there- 
fore print  the  description  of  Leith  and  Newhaven  in  a 
smaller  type,  that  the  reader  may  more  readily  distinguish 
the  portion  of  the  text  which  relates  to  them,  and  which 
may  be  read  or  passed  over  at  pleasure. 
Proceeding  from  the  Register  House  down  Greenside 

•  Thia  Walk  is  ooloond  blue  on  the  Tfmi^r^n]r> 
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Street,  nothing  worthy  of  remark  occurs  till  we  reach  the 
head  of  Leith  Walk,  one  of  the  most  splendid  roads  in 
the  kingdom.  Taming  to  the  right  at  this  point,  a  noble 
range  of  buildings,  called  the  Rotal  Tekrace,  partly  ob- 
scured by  an  unsightly  church  of  recent  erection,  will  be 
seen  occupying  the  northern  side  of  the  Oalton  Hill.  These 
buildings  command  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth  and  the  opposite  shores,  with  all  the  interjacent 
countiy. 


ToariBts  proposDg  to  visit  Leith  will  continue  their  progress  down 
Ldth  Walk.  Omnibuses  ply  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith  every 
qoarter  of  an  hour ;  and  as  there  is  nothing  of  peculiar  interest  to 
be  seen  upon  the  way,  time  will  be  saved  by  taking  advantage  of  one 
of  these  vehicles  as  they  pass. 

LEITH, 

The  sea-port  of  Edinburgh,  is  distant  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  centre  of  the  metropolis.  It  was  not  only  the  first,  but,  for  seve 
ral  centuries,  the  only  port  in  Scotland,  traces  of  its  existence  being 
found  in  documents  of  the  12tb  century.  During  its  early  history, 
few  places  have  so  often  been  the  scene  of  military  operations.  In 
1313,  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  were  burned  by  the  English,  and 
in  1410  a  similar  act  of  vengeance  was  repeated.  <*In  J  544,  the 
town  was  plundered  and  burned,  its  pier  destroyed,  and  its  shipping 
carried  off,  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  to  avenge  the  insult  which 
Henry  VIII.  conceived  the  Scotch  had  offered  him  by  refusing  to 
betroth  their  young  queen,  Mary,  to  his  son  Prince  Edward.  Three 
years  subsequent  to  this,  it  was  again  plundered  and  burned  by  the 
English,  under  Hertford,  then  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  its  whole  ship- 
ping, together  with  all  that  in  the  Forth,  entirely  annihilated  by  the 
English  admiral.  Lord  Clinton,  Four  years  after  this,  the  town  was 
fortified  by  Desse,  a  French  general,  who  came  over  with  6000  men 
to  assist  the  Queen-Regent  in  suppressing  the  Reformation.  On  the 
completion  of  these  fortifications,  which  consisted  in  throwing  4 
strong  and  high  wall,  with  towers  at  intervals,  around  the  town,  the 
Queen-Regent  took  up  her  residence  there,  and,  surrounded  witn 
her  countrymen,  hoped  to  be  able  to  maintain  her  authority  in  the 
kingdom.  These  measures,  however,  had  only  the  effect  of  widen- 
ing the  breach  between  her  and  her  subjects,  till  they  finally  took 
np  arms,  and  beateged  her  in  her  stronghold.    In  October  1559,  the 
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Lords  of  the  Congregation  uiTetted  Leith  with  an  army,  but,  after 
variouB  ineffectual  attempts  to  gain  access  to  the  town  by  scaling 
the  walls,  they  were  driven  back  with  great  slaughter  by  a  desperate 
sally  of  the  besieged. 

«  In  the  month  of  April  in  the  succeeding  year,  the  forces  of  the 
Congregation  again  invested  the  town,  being  now  aided  by  an  army 
of  6(M)0  men,  under  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  despatched  to  their  asaist- 
ance  by  Elisabeth.  On  this  occasion,  the  contest  was  protracted 
and  sanguinary.  For  two  months,  during  which  the  town  suffered 
dreadfully  fh>m  famine,  as  well  as  from  the  more  violent  casualties 
of  war,  the  struggle  continued,  without  any  decisive  advantage  being 
gained  by  either  side  ;  at  the  end  of  that  period,  both  parties  being 
heartily  tired  of  the  contest,  a  treaty  was  entered  into,  by  which  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  French  should  evacuate  the  kingdom,  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  embark  unmolested,  and  that  the  English 
army  should,  upon  the  same  day,  begin  its  march  to  England.  Im- 
mediately after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  the  walls  of  Leith  were 
demolished  by  order  of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  and  no 
vestige  of  them  now  remains."  *  In  1661»  when  Queen  Mary  came 
from  France  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of  her  ancestors,  she 
landed  upon  the  pier  of  Leith  ;  but  of  this  pier  no  vestiges  now  re- 
main. In  1650,  the  town  was  occupied  by  Cromwell,  who  exacted 
an  aaseflsment  from  the  inhabitants.  In  1715,  the  citadel  was  taken 
by  a  party  of  the  adherents  of  the  Stuart  family,  but,  upon  being 
threatened  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  it  was  speedily  evacuated. 
George  IV.,  upon  visiting  Scotland  in  1822,  landed  at  a  spot  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  New  Drawbridge,  where  an  inscribed  plate  has 
been  inserted  in  the  pavement  to  commemorate  the  event. 

Leith  presents  few  antiquities  of  any  interest.  Among  those 
which  remain,  may  be  mentioned  the  Parish  Church  of  South  Leith, 
a  Gothic  edifice,  built  previous  to  the  year  1496,  and  the  old  church 
of  North  Leith,  founded  in  1493.  In  the  Links,  upon  the  south- 
east  side  of  the  Town,  may  be  seen  several  mounds,  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  planting  cannon,  by  the  besieging  army,  in  1560. 

The  town  ^  is  for  the  most  part  irregularly  and  conftisedly  built, 
and  a  great  portion  of  it  is  extremely  filthy,  crowded,  and  inelegant. 
Some  parts  of  it,  again,  are  the  reverse  of  this,  being  spacious,  clean- 
ly, and  handsome.  Such  are  two  or  three  of  the  modem  streets, 
and  various  ranges  of  private  dwellings,  erected  of  late  years  on  the 
eastern  and  western  skirts  of  the  town. 

^  The  modem  public  buildings  worthy  of  remark  are  the  Ex- 
change Buildings,  a  large  and  elegant  structure  in  the  (Grecian  style 
of  architecture,  containing  a  spacious  and  handsome  assembly-room, 
a  commodious  hotel,  and  public  reading-room.    The  expense  of  the 

•  Encpdopadia  BrUannita,  BevsnOi  BOitloa    Artide  Lsitb. 
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I  wu  £16,000.  The  Cuitom-House,  aituated  in  North  Leith, 
is  *Iso  a  fery  handsome  building  ;  it  waa  erected  in  1812,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  £12,000.  The  premises  of  the  Leith  branch  of  the  KaUonal 
Bank  occupy  a  neat  little  edifice,  erected  in  1805-6.  The  New 
Court  Hoose,  by  far  the  most  elegant  building  in  the  town, 
fonns  altogether,  whether  the  chasteness  of  the  design  or  the 
Deatneas  of  the  workmanship  be  considered,  a  very  favourable  speci- 
men of  modem  architecture  on  a  small  scale.'*  ♦  The  Parish  Church 
of  North  Leith  is  a  handsome  though  unpretending  structure,  sur- 
monnted  by  a  tasteful  spire  ;— the  living  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  ropes  and  cordage,  sail-cloth,  bottles, 
«*p,  and  candles.  There  are  several  breweries  and  a  distillery,  and 
ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Leith  is  the  most  important  naval  station  on  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  a  considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  at  the  port,  the 
gross  revenues  of  which  average  above  £20,000  a-year :  but  **  it  is 
uniTCTBally  admitted  that  the  harbour,  in  its  present  state,  is  very 
inadequate  to  the  accommodation  of  the  trade  of  Edinburgh  and  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  especially  to  the  important  branches  of  steam 
navigation  and  the  ferry  communication  between  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  Rrth."+  Large  sums  have  been  expended,  from  time  to 
time,  with  the  view  of  improWng  the  harbour  and  docks,  but  they 
are  still  considered  inadequate  to  the  trade.  Government,  in  the 
urangement  of  the  affairs  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  by  an  Act 
passed  in  July  1838,  made  provision  for  making  extensive  improve- 
ments in  the  harbour,  a  portion  of  which  have  been  carried  into 
effect  The  pier,  which  is  a  fine  work,  forms  an  excellent  pro- 
menade. 

l-«ith,  with  Musselburgh,  Portobello,  and  Newhaven,  returns  a 
Member  to  Parliament.     The  population  amounted,   in  1861,  to 

NEWHAVEN 

Is  a  small  fishing  village,  situate  about  a  mile  farther  up  the  Forth 
than  Leith.  It  possesses  a  stone  and  a  chain  pier,  but  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  has  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  admit  of  the  ap- 
proach of  steamers  of  large  size.  The  London  boats,  accordingly, 
now  land  and  take  on  board  their  passengers  at  Granton,  a  little 
**rther  up  the  Firth,  where  a  low-water  pier  has  recently  been  con- 
rtrncted  by  the  Duke  of  Bucdeuch.  It  was  at  this  pier  that  Her 
Majesty,  on  her  recent  gracious  visit,  landed  and  re-embarked. 

•  Bnejfetopadia  BritanrUea. 

t  Pariiamentary  Report,  July  1835. 

P 
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The  inhabitants  of  Newfaaven  are  a  laborious  and  hardy  race. 
They  form  a  distinct  community,  rarely  intermarrying  with  any  other 
class.  The  male  inhabitants  are  almost  all  fishermen,  and  the 
fsmales  are  constantly  occupied  in  vending  the  produce  of  their 
husbands'  industry  in  the  markets  or  streets  of  Edinburgh. 


When  provoked,  the  fishwivea  display  resources  of  abuse  quite 
equal  to  their  Billingsgate  contemporaries.  They  are  also  celebrated 
for  the  exorbitant  prices  they  demand  for  their  goods,  not  unfre- 
quently  asking  three  or  four  times  the  sum  they  finally  consent  to 
take.  Other  traders,  when  purchasers  are  cheapening  their  wares, 
or  offering  a  price  which  they  consider  much  below  their  value,  are 
therefore  in  the  habit  of  saying,  "  What !  would  you  raak'  a  fishwife 
o*  me  I"  Although  a  very  hard-working  people,  they  rarely  indulge 
in  an  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits.  The  quantity  they  consume  is, 
indeed,  very  considerable,  but  the  prodigious  loads  with  which  they 
are  burdeued,  may  be  allowed  to  form  some  apology  for  the  occa- 
sional use  of  such  a  stimulus,  and  their  constant  exercise  in  the  open 
air  appears  to  prevent  any  injurious  effects  from  following  the  indul- 
gence .  They  are  for  the  most  part,  tidy  in  their  habits,  and,  in  these 
days,  when  one  dull  uniformity  pervades  the  dress  of  all  classes,  it  is 
refreshing  to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  to  contemplate  the  gaudy 
garb  of  the  rosy,  hearty,  mirth-making  fishwife. 

The  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  Granton  Railway  affords  the  means  of 
returning  to  Edinburgh  in  seven  minutes.  At  the  Newhaven  end, 
the  terminus  is  at  Trinity,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  village,  and 
there  is  another  at  Granton  Pier.  At  Edinburgh,  the  terminus  ia  in 
the  valley  at  the  east  end  of  Princes  Street,  but  passengers  may 
leave  the  carriages  at  the  station-house  at  the  foot  of  Scotland  Street, 
before  entering  the  tunnel.    Those  who  take  the  latter  course  will 
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prooeed  in  a  straight  lino  by  Dublin  Street  and  Duke  Sfineet,  to 
Sl  Andrew  Square,  and  conclude  their  walk  as  therein  pointed  out.* 


Returning  to  the  head  of  Broughton  Street,  the  neat 
Gothic  front  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Ghapjbl  will  be  obser- 
Ted  on  the  west  side  of  the  street,  close  hy  the  Adelphi 
Theatre.  At  the  end  of  York  Place  stands  St.  Paul's 
Chapel,  an  elegant  Qothic  structure,  one  of  the  places  of 
worship  of  the  Episcopal  Communion.  Continuing  to  pro- 
ceed down  Broughton  Street,  the  stranger  will  next  pass 
the  chapel  of  the  sect  called  Rowites,  whose  vagaries  made 
so  much  noise  in  the  religious  world  some  years  ago. 
Immediately  contiguous  to  this  place  of  worship,  is  Albany 
Strket  Chapel,  belonging  to  the  Independents.  At  the 
comer  of  Broughton  Place  is  St.  James's  Chapel,  an  Epis- 
copal place  of  worship,  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  same 
street  is  the  principal  chapel  of  the  United  Secession,  the 
most  numerous  dissenting  body  in  Scotland,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Free  Church,  which^  although  essentially  a 
community  of  Dissenters,  is  not  yet  reconciled  to  the  name. 
Continuing  to  proceed  northwards,  by  Mansfield  Place  and 
Bellerue  Crescent,  St.  Maby's  Chubch  will  be  seen  ter- 
minating the  northern  extremity  of  the  latter  street.  It  is 
one  of  the  neatest  of  the  Edinburgh  Churches,  possessing 
a  portico  and  spire,  respectable  in  design  and  of  excellent 
masonry.  Immediately  beyond  the  Church  is  the  entrance 
to  the  Kewhayen  Railway.  At  the  northern  end  of  Clare- 
mont  Street — (the  range  of  lofty  houses  opposite  St.  Mary's 
Church) — are  the  Zoological  Gabdens.  They  are  plea- 
santly situated,  and  laid  out  with  good  taste.  Although 
the  collection  is  only  of  recent  formation,  it  is  already  con- 

*  TboM  tooriaU  who  rlait  Ldth  uid  HevhaTen,  and  do  not  raturn  by  rftil- 
wAj,  win  require  to  inrert  the  order  of  the  subeeqaent  pegee  of  this  walk,  so 
tfant  the  ioo^eaion  of  the  objects  described  may  aooord  with  the  progress  of 
their  rontfeL  The  foflowlng  win  be  the  order  In  which  the  objects  wfll  occur, 
•apposfaig  the  stranger  to  return  the  direct  road  to  Bdinbiu^ :  —  Botakic 
QAKMon,  Cavoimiua,  St.  MAftT*8  Chdbcb,  St.  JAiin's  Chafbi..  Albavt 
SnMja  CHAru.  St.  Paul's  Chapbl.  RoMAit  Catholic  Cbapbl. 
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siderable,  and  La  constantly  receiving  additions.  The  ad- 
yentiirous  spirit  which  carries  Scotsmen  to  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  globe,  has  tended  in  no  small  degree  to  en- 
rich the  collection,  many  of  the  fine  specimens  which  it 
contains  having  been  presented  by  natives  of  Scotland 
trayelling,  or  permanently  resident  in  foreign  countries. 

From  St.  Mary's  Church  the  road  now  declines  towards 
the  village  of  Oanonmills.  After  passing  this  squalid 
suburb,  the  stranger  crosses  the  Water  of  Leith,  by 
Oanonmills  Bridge.  Upon  his  left  he  will  observe  some 
massive  and  singular  looking  buildings,  erected,  some  years 
ago,  by  an  Oil  Qas  Company.  The  speculation  was  soon 
abuidoned  as  an  unprofitable  one,  and  the  buildings  are 
now  occupied  as  warehouses.  At  the  further  end  of 
Howard  Place  is  situated  the  Caledonian  Horticultubal 
Society's  Gabden,  a  beautiful  and  interesting  piece  of 
ground,  containing  10  imperial  acres,  and  commanding  one 
of  the  finest  views  of  Edinburgh  from  the  north.  Strangers 
are  admitted  by  orders  from  members  of  the  Society,  or  on 
application  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Evans,  the  Curator  of  the  garden.t 


t  The  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  was  established  in  1809,  nnce  which 
period  large  luins  hare  been  annually  expended  in  the  production  of  new 
fruita.  llowerB,  and  vegetables,  and  in  perfecting  and  bringing  to  maturity  those 
already  introduced.  In  the  centre  of  tbib  garden  stands  a  spacious  and  elegant 
hall  for  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  adorned  with  a  marble  bust,  by  Steele,  of 
the  Secretary,  Dr.  NeiU;  and  in  tront  of  the  hall,  a  ilne  lawn  is  laid  out.  as  a 
promenade  ground ;  where  seTersl  exliibitions  of  ezotio  plants  annually  take 
place,  attended  by  all  the  beauty  and  fksfaion  of  the  city.  The  garden  is  ar- 
ranged into  Tarious  compartments,  haring  soils  suited  for  the  difTereDrcoIloc- 
tions  placed  in  them.  The  raised  belts  which  surround  and  intersect  the  ^rdoi 
are  occupied  as  an  Arboretum,  and  contain  authentic  named  BptcHmeoB  of  all 
the  newer  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs.  There  is  an  Apple  orchard  containing 
specimens  of  upwards  of  900  named  Tariedes ;  and  a  pear  ordiard,  «^p^^p<T^g 
upwards  of  450  named  varieties.  The  collections  aJso  contain  65  varieties  of 
Plums,  25  of  Cherries,  27  of  Currants,  and  30  of  Baspbenies.  The  kinds  of 
Strawberries  are  very  numerous,  extending  to  no  ibwer  than  120  sorts,  and  of 
Oooseberries  the  collection  is  still  greater,  exceeding  400  kinds.  One  of  the 
oUef  objects  of  the  garden  is  also  to  exhibit  the  most  approved  kinds  of  culinary 
Tegetables  in  a  growing  state,  duly  tallied,  so  as  to  form  a  school  fer  the  infor- 
mation of  those  visiting  the  garden ;  and  to  test  such  novelties  or  rarities  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  recommended,  to  make  trial  of  various  manures^  and  to 
exhibit  different  modes  of  culture. 
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Upon  the  same  side  of  Inverleith  Road,  considerablj  fiEurther 
iJoDg,  is  the  BoTAL  Botakic  Qarden.  To  this  noble  gar- 
den, strangers  are  freely  admitted,  but  the  hot-houses  are 
dpen  to  the  public  only  on  Saturday,  between  the  hours  of 
tvelre  and  four. 

The  garden  embraces  an  extent  of  14^  English  acres,  and 
presents  CTcry  facility  for  prosecuting  the  study  of  Botany  * 

It  is  surrounded  bv  trees  on  the  west,  south  and  eastern 


*  IiBiaedfaudy  npoo  hu  entnnoe  to  the  ground*,  the  itmiger  is  stnidc  with 
t^  kuQiianee  and  rigour  of  the  evergreeiw,  to  the  cultivation  of  which  Mr. 
Vbl  M  Nab,  the  late  able  curator,  devoted  much  attention.  On  the  southern 
ade  of  the  garden  there  if  a  large  collection  of  hardy  plants  uranged  aooordlng 
V*  Um  Katozal  Syatem  of  Juirfeo,  ia<^  a«  ferns.  ffrautM^  labiate,  emei/orm, 
i-TPtmumtms^  umbelliferous,  and  composite  plants,  kc  Close  to  this  collection 
u  a  BaaS  pood  containing  nubes,  water  lilies,  kc.  and  a  ditch  containing  thoee 
pTaasB  wUeh  thzire  best  in  such  a  dtnatioa  To  the  north  of  this  arrangement 
m  a  enafftann  of  British  plants,  arranged  aocoidhig  to  the  Tiinnman  or  artifldal 
iymeax,  wish  the  name  attached  to  each  species.  On  the  eastern  side  are  the 
piafics  iadJ^enoos  to  Scotland,  and  on  the  west,  a  few  which  are  found  in  Eng- 
aad  and  Ireland  but  not  in  Scotland.  A  little  to  the  east  of  this  British  arrange- 
Best,  is  a  eolleetion  of  rosea.  Proceeding  northwards,  we  come  to  a  general 
onGeetiaii  of  hardy  evergreens,  chiefly  exotic ;  to  the  east  of  which  is  a  collection 
:f  Medical  plants,  with  the  names  and  natural  orders  attached.  We  then  reach 
t^  Gromhooses.  These  contain  a  large  collection  of  exotics,  which  thrive  ad- 
•sstnJaij.  The  western  division  contains  heaths,  epaeridea,  drpcmdras,  protems. 
p-ntilleas,  diosmas,  ka,  while  In  the  eastern  division,  we  have  a  stove  with  a 
Eortben  exposure,  in  which  epiphjftes  are  cultivated  with  great  success.  The 
l-icaSmx  fonns  of  these  plants,  and  their  remarkable  mode  of  growth,  attract 
i2ie  atfisBtion  ofalL 

la  Kbe  other  greenhouses  of  the  front  ruge,  there  are  many  interesting  plants  ; 
aaaotM;  these  may  be  noticed  Plantains,  which  bear  fruit  well,  Papaw  tree, 
Pdcker-plant,  Papvnts,  Indian  rvbberfig,  cacti,  cinnamon,  tea  plants,  camphor 
free,  jistrapara,  some  of  the  Fig  tribe  growing  suspended  In  the  air,  amaryllides, 
ttntms,  ettpktniiias,  kc  In  firont  of  this  range  of  houses  is  a  piece  of  ground 
oa  wldefa  many  of  the  plants  of  warmer  regions,  such  as  palms,  acacias,  kc. 
ITS  odtiTsfied  in  the  open  air,  being  oarefuDy  protected  during  winter.  Behind 
•item  bnusfw  is  a  smaller  range  in  which  numerous  seedlings  are  cultivated,  and 
a  \BrgB  Falm-honse,  about  45  feet  high,  in  which  are  found  Plantains  and 
Bamanais,  Sago  Palms.  Fan  Palms,  European  Palms,  Cabbage  Palms,  Date 
Palwm^  Coco  Nut  Trees,  Sugar  Cane,  Bamboos,  Screu?  Pine,  kc  The  houses 
ue  b— ted  partly  by  hot  water  and  partly  by  steam.  From  the  top  of  the 
boCer-booae  there  is  a  veiy  fine  view  of  Edinburgh.  Against  the  high  northern 
w»21  at  the  garden,  having  a  south  aspect,  many  valuable  exotics  are  trained,  as, 
M4tfnoU4U,  facias,  Bdwardsias,  Camellias,  Myrtles,  F.ucalypti,  kc  On  the 
bTfth  aspeet  of  the  south  boondaiy  wall,  the  Damask  Bhododendrons  are 
coined,  and  flower  freely  every  year. 
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sides,  and  among  these,  there  are  some  of  considerable  in- 
terest. Many  of  them  were  remoTed,  in  their  InU  grown 
state,  from  tl)«  former  garden  in  Leith  Watic,  sad  under  the 
judicious  management  of  the  late  Mr.  M^Nab,  they  have  all 
succeeded.  To  the  west  of  the  general  European  collectioD 
is  an  old  Yew,  which  has  been  twice  transplanted,  haying 
been  transferred,  first,  firom  the  Old  Physic  Gardens,  below 
the  North  Bridge,  to  the  garden  in  Leith  Walk,  and  after- 
wards remoTed  to  its  present  situation.  Beside  the  collec- 
tion of  British  plants  is  a  magnetic  observatory,  superin- 
tended by  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy.  The 
class-room  of  the  Professor  of  Botany,  and  the  house  of  the 
superintendent,  are  situated  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
entrance.  A  little  further  down  the  road,  on  the  opposite 
side,  IB  the  entrance  to  the  burying-ground  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Cemetery  Company.  The  grounds  are  laid  out  with 
much  taste,  and  the  company  has  conferred  an  important 
benefit  on  the  community  by  affording  the  means  of  sepul- 
ture in  such  a  spot  at  extremely  moderate  charges. 

In  returning,  the  stranger  may  vary  his  route  by  turning 
to  the  right,  immediately  after  recrossing  Canonmills 
Bridge,  and  proceeding  by  Huntly  Street,  Brandon  Street, 
Pitt  Street,  and  Dundas  Street,  to  Queen  Street.  Turning 
to  the  left  along  Queen  Street,  he  will  pass  St.  David's 
Street  on  the  right,  and  proceed  up  St.  Andrew's  Street,  the 
next  opening  on  the  same  side  of  the  way. 

Resuming  his  progress  along  the  side  of  the  Square,  the 
stranger  will  again  reach  Princes  Street,  and,  turning  to 
the  left,  will  regain  the  Register  House,  thus  terminating 
our  Fourth  Walk. 

The  objects  of  interest  in  the  City  being  now  exhausted, 
we  proceed  to  introduce  the  tourist  to  some  spots  in  the 
vicinity  more  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  Among  these 
we  may  observe  that  Roslin  is  regarded  aa  the  most  attrac- 
tive, although  we  have  commenced  with  Habbie^s  Howe, 
as  the  best  geographical  arrangement. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  these  places,  it  may  be 
of  advantage  that  the  means  of  conveyance  from  Edinburgh 
to  various  important  towns  and  villages  should  be  commu- 
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nicated  to  tourists.    Information  under  this  head  is  accor- 
dinglj  condensed  in  the  following  table  : — 

COACHES  AND  STEAMERS  FROM  EDINBURGH. 

Coaches  from  CroaWs  Office,  10  Princes  Street,  to 
ContoraldDe,  erery  afternoon. 
DalkeilL  4  or  5  timM  daily. 
Danfeniiliiie  by  Qneensferry,  morning 

and  afternoon, 
lanefldthen,  ererr  morning. 
Laanrade,  S  or  6  Umes  daily. 
1  JDtoBf  every  aflemooo. 
Townhwid,  6  or  6  timei  daily. 
MiUBettHirgfa,  S  or  4  tiniea  daily. 

Sailmgt  ofLeilh  and 
AbeedccB  direct,  twice  a  week,  geiie- 

nUy  at  6  m.m. 
iBTemcaa   and  M<»^   Flrth^  every 

Toeaday    momiBg,   retnrning   on 

TbtuadOT.    cailing   off    the  porta 

of  Banff,  Loaeiemoatta,  Bnrghead, 

NainL  Cnnnarty,  and  Fort-Geone. 
Kirkvall  and  Lerwick,  calling  at  Wick. 

every  Friday  moraine. 
London,  every  Wedneaday  and  Satnr* 

day  aftemooB. 


Peeblea,  every  moming  and  after- 
noon. 

Pennieaick,  8  or  4  timea  daily. 

Portobello,  every  hour. 

Qoeenaferry  8  or  4  timea  daily. 

Eatho,  every  afternoon. 

Boalin,  once  every  forenoon  in  summer 
months,  returning  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Granton  Steanten, 

Stirling,  everr  day,  according  to  tide, 

(Office  for  inquiry  10  Princes  St.) 
Wick  and  Thurso,  calling  at  Aberdeen, 

Friday  mornings. 

From  Leitk  to 

Dundee,  every  Wedneaday  and  Sa- 
turday, returning  Tuesday  aitd 
Friday. 

Newcastle,  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoon. 


for  further  portieularty  Umrittt  art  reforred  to  Murray^s,  and  other 
Time  Tabloe. 
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HABBIFS  HOWE.* 

A  very  delightful  excursion  may  be  made  from  Edin- 
burgh to  NewhaU,  distant  about  twelve  miles,  supposed, 
with  great  probability,  to  be  the  scene  of  Allan  Ramsay^s 
celebrated  pastoral,  "  The  Gentle  Shepherd." 

Leaving  Edinburgh  by  Bruntsfield  Links,  the  tourist 
passes  on  the  right  Merchiston  Castle,  the  birth-place  of 
the  celebrated  Napier,  the  inventor  of  Logarithms.  A  little 
further  on  is  the  village  of  Momingside,  and  a  number  of 
villas  and  country  boxes.  Two  miles  from  Edinbui^h  is 
the  hermitage  of  Braid,  (J.  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Clunie,)  situ- 
ated at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  and  thickly  wooded  dell, 
through  which  a  small  rivulet,  called  the  Braid  Bum, 
strays.  The  road  now  skirts  the  rocky  eminences  called 
the  Hills  of  Braid,  which  command  a  beautiful  view  of 
Edinburgh,  with  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  the  shores  of  Fife 
in  the  background.  The  more  northern  side,  called  Black- 
ford Hill,  the  property  of  Richard  Trotter,  Esq.  of  Morton- 
hall,  is  the  spot  mentioned  in  '^  Marmion." 

'-  still  on  the  spot  Lord  Marmios  attty'd. 
For  fairer  Bccnc  he  ne'er  survey'd/'  &c. 

The  space  of  ground  which  extends  from  the  bottom  of 
Blackford  Hill  to  the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh  was  formerly 
denominated  the  Borough  Moor.  Here  James  lY.  arrayed 
his  army,  previous  to  his  departure  on  the  fatal  expedition 
which  terminated  in  the  Battle  of  Flodden.  The  Hare 
Stone,  in  which  the  Royal  Standard  was  fixed,  is  still  to 
be  seen  built  into  the  wall,  which  runs  along  the  side  of 
the  footpath  at  the  place  called  Boroughmoor-head.  On 
the  right,  at  some  distance,  are  Dreghom,  (A.  Trott«r, 
Esq.,)  the  village  of  Colinton,  delightfully  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  and  Colinton  House,  (Lord 
Dunfermline.)      About  five  miles  from  Edinburgh,  on  the 

*  Tonrists  Tisitingr  Habbie's  Howe  must  engafre  a  Tehiele  for  the  purpose,  ai 
Uiere  is  no  regular  conveyance. 
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sou^iem  slope  of  the  Pentland  Hills  is  Woodhouselee, 
the  seat  of  James  Tjtler,  Esq.,  surrounded  hj  fine  woods. 
The  ancient  house  of  the  same  name,  once  the  property  of 
Bothwellhaugh,  the  assassin  of  the  Regent  Murray,  was 
four  miles  distant  from  the  present  site.  Woodhouselee  had 
been  hestowed  upon  Sir  James  Ballenden,  one  of  the  Re- 
gent^B  favourites,  who  seized  the  house,  and  turned  out 
I^ady  Bothwellhaugh  naked,  in  a  cold  night,  into  the  open 
fields,  where,  before  next  morning,  she  became  furiously 
mad.^  The  road  now  passes  the  hamlet  of  Upper  How- 
gate,  and  a  little  farther  on  Glencorse  Church,  embosomed 
in  a  wood.  On  the  right  is  the  rale  of  Glencorse,  watered 
by  a  little  rill,  called  Logan  Water,  or,  more  commonly, 
Glencorse  Bum.  The  head  of  this  yalley  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  scene  of  Allan  Ramsay's  pastonJ  drama, 
*'  The  Gentle  Shepherd,"  but  the  appearance  of  the  scenery, 
as  well  as  the  absence  of  all  the  localities  noticed  by  Ram- 
say, render  this  opinion  extremely  improbable.  The  se- 
questered pastoral  character  of  this  valley,  however,  renders 
it  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  Afler  crossing  Glencorse  Bum, 
the  road  passes  House-of-Muir,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  is  the  place  where  the  Covenanters  were  defeated, 
28th  November  1666.  Passing  through  the  village  of 
Silver  Bum,  the  road  reaches 

NEWHALL, 

on  the  banks  of  the  North  Esk,  about  three  miles  from 
Pennycuik  House,  and  twelve  south-west  from  Edinburgh. 
Newhall  is  now  the  property  of  Robert  Brown,  Esq.  At 
the  era  of  Ramsay^s  drama,  it  belonged  to  Dr.  Alexander 
Pennycuik,  a  poet  and  antiquary.  In  1703,  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Sir  David  Forbes,  a  distinguished  lawyer ;  and, 
in  Ramsay's  time,  was  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Forbes, 
son  to  Sir  David,  and  cousin-german  to  the  celebrated  Pre- 
sident Forbes  of  Culloden.  The  scenery  around  Newhall 
answers  most  minutely  to  the  description  in  the  drama. 
Near  the  house,  on  the  north  side  of  the  vale,  there  is  a 

*  Thii  erent  forms  the  inbject  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  fine  ballad  of  "  Cadyow 
CMtle,"  vbicb  mil  be  found  quoted  entire  in  the  Sevknth  Touk. 
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cng  (called  the  Harbour  Crag,  from  haying  afforded  refuge 
to  the  OoTenanters),  which  closely  corresponds  with  the 
"  cniggy  l>i®ld  "  described  in  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act. 

Farther  up  the  vale,  a  Tariety  of  other  scenes,  correspond- 
ing to  the  descriptions  of  the  poet,  are  to  be  met  with. 

PBirinroiJiK  Hovbb,  the  seat  of  Sir  Qeorge  Clerk,  Bart., 
is  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  neighbouring  scenery  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and  the  pleasure-grounds  are  highly  or- 
namented. The  house  contains  an  extensiye  and  excdlent 
collection  of  paintings,  with  a  number  of  Roman  antiquities 
found  in  Britain,  and,  amongst  other  curiosities,  the  buff- 
coat  worn  by  Dundee  at  the  battle  of  KiUiecrankie. 

ROSLIN. 

HAWTHOBirnEN  —  MELyiLLB  CASTLE — DALKEITH  PALACE  — 
VEWBATTLB  ABBEY  —  BALHOUBIB  CASTLE  —  BOBTHWICK 
ANP  CBICHTON  CASTLES  —  CBAIOMILLAB  CASTLE  —  HOPE- 
TOVN  HOUSE. 

During  rammer:  a  coMh  leaves  10  Princes  Street  for  Boslin  at  11  o'clock 
A.  M.,  retaming  at  S  p.  m. 

If  the  Boahn  coach  shonld  be  Ml,  parties  maj  go  br  the  Lassirade  coadi  to 
Loaahead,  where  they  are  within  a  mile  and  a  hdrof  Roslin. 

The  Chapel  and  Outle  are  exhibited  to  strangers  erery  day ;  and  there  is  a 
small  inn  with  stabling  at  Boslin. 

Borthwick  and  Criditon  Castles  are  most  eaifly  reached  by  the  North  Britiah 
Railway,  leaving  the  line  at  Gorebridge  Station. 

Hopetoon  ^nse  is  most  easily  reached  by  coach  from  10  Princes  Street 

Another  interesting  scene,  that  well  deserves  a  yisit,  is 
RosLiir  Chapel,  situated  about  seyen  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  banks  of  the  North  £sk.  The  yale  of  Roslin 
is  one  of  those  sequestered  dells,  abounding  with  all  the 
romantic  yarieties  of  cliff,  copsewood,  and  water&ll.  Its 
Gothic  Chapel  is  an  exquisitely  decorated  specimen  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  founded  in  1446,  by  William  St. 
Clair,  Earl  of  Orkney,  and  Lord  of  Roslin.  At  the  Reyolu> 
tion  of  1688,  part  of  it  was  de^ed  by  a  mob  from  Edin- 
burgh, but  it  was  repaired  in  the  following  century  by 
General  St.  Clair  ;  and  a  restoration  of  its  more  dilapidated 
parts  has  recently  been  made  by  the  present  Earl.  '*  This 
building,*'  says  Mr.  Britton,  "may  be  pronounced  unique, 
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and  I  am  confident  it  will  be  found  curious,  elaborate,  and 
singularly  interesting.  The  chapel  of  King's  College  St 
George,  and  Henry  VII.,  are  aU  conformable  to  the  styles  of 
the  respective  ages  when  they  were  erected ;  and  these 
styles  display  a  gradual  advancement  in  lightness  and  pro- 


fusion of  ornament :  but  the  Chapel  of  Roslin  combines 
the  solidity  of  the  Norman  with  the  minute  decorations  of 
the  latest  species  of  the  Tudor  age.  It  is  impossible  to  desig- 
nate the  architecture  of  this  building  by  any  given  or  fami- 
liar term :  for  the  variety  and  eccentricity  of  its  parts  are  not 
to  be  defined  by  any  words  of  common  acceptation."  The 
nave  is  bold  and  lofty,  enclosed,  as  usual,  by  side  aisles,  the 
pillars  and  arches  of  which  display  a  profusion  of  ornament, 
executed  in  the  most  beautiful  manner.  The  "  Prentice's 
Pillar"  in  particular,  with  its  finely  sculptured  foliage,  is  a 
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piece  of  exquisite  workmanship.  It  is  said  that  the  master- 
biiilder  of  the  Chapel,  being  unable  to  execute  the  design 
of  this  pillar  ^m  the  plans  in  his  possession,  proceeded  to 
Rome,  that  he  might  see  a  column  of  a  similar  description 
vhich  had  been  executed  in  that  city.  During  his  absence, 
his  apprentice  proceeded  with  the  execution  of  the  design, 
and,  upon  the  master's  return,  he  found  this  finely  orna- 
mented column  completed.  Stung  with  envy  at  this  proof 
of  the  superior  ability  of  his  apprentice,  he  struck  him  a 
blow  with  his  mallet,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Upon 
the  architrave  iiniting  the  Prentice's  Pillar  to  a  smaller  one, 
is  the  following  sententious  inscription  from  the  book  of 
Apocryphal  Scripture,  called  Esdras  ; — "  Forte  est  vinum, 
fortior  ett  rex,  fortiorea  sunt  mulieres  ;  super  omnia  vincit 
Veritas^  Beneath  the  Chapel  lie  the  Barons  of  Roslin,  all 
of  whom,  till  the  time  of  James  YII.,  were  buried  in  com- 
plete armour.'^ 


•  TlitedreamsCaooe,  as  well  as  the  snpentltioua  belief  thac,  on  the  night  be- 
fne  the  death  of  any  of  these  barons,  the  diapel  appeared  in  flames,  is  beauti- 
foOy  deaoibed  by  HSr  Walter  Scott,  in  his  exquisite  ballad  of  BoeabeUe : 


O  firtn,  IMn,  ladies  gay .' 
X«  teai^  fesU  of  arms  I  tell ; 

aift  is  tae  note,  and  wd  the  lay, 
Tlkat  naoonn  tbo  lorvly  Rowbellc. 

"  Xoar,  BMor  tht  barga,  ye  gallant  enm ' 
Ao4,  gcntto  ladye,  d«lgn  to  ttay  ! 
BMt  tlwe  Sn  C^utlc  Ravensbvaeb, 
Xor  tonpt  the  atonny  flrtb  to  day. 

"  n«  bladErahiy  wave  \%  edged  iriih  white  s 
To  tacb  aad  rock  the  era-mewe  fly ; 
Tfcc  flslwn  have  beaid  the  Water- Sprite, 
Wboae  KicUDe  fbrbode  that  wnclc  ia  oigh. 
"  Imtk  Difkt  the  gUted  Seer  did  riew 

A  vet  ■brood  iwattaed  round  ladye  gay ! 
Tkra  Kay  thee.  Fair,  In  Bavenibeacb ; 
Why  eveei  Om  ghwiny  fifth  to  day  ?"— 

'  Tfi  IMS  htmam  Lont  Uodetay^  heir 
To>iii)^  at  Boelln  leade  the  bell, 
But  thai  my  ladye-mother  there 
mm  UoOy  la  her  caatle-hall. 

"Tla  aaC  beeanae  the  ring  they  ride— 
A»d  LiadoMy  at  the  ring  ridn  well— 
Baft  tfcttt  my  ^Ire  the  vine  will  ohUe, 
If -Ha  OM  flU'd  by  Bombelk." 

O'er  BaaBn,  aU  tfaa*  dnaiy  night, 
▲  woiidiwie  Ukm  ««»  aeen  to  gleam  ; 


Tww  broader  than  the  watch-fire's  lit?ht, 

Aod  mldcr  than  the  bright  mooiibtiuni. 
It  glared  on  Roslin'a  eettled  rocic. 

It  mddied  all  the  copwwood  glen  ; 
"Twae  teen  from  Drytlen'e  groree  of  ottk. 

And  itrcn  from  caTcm'd  Hawtttorixlvn. 
Beem'd  all  on  fire  that  efaapel  proud , 

Where  Roelln's  cbicft  uncoflln'd  He, 
Zneh  baron,  for  a  aable  shroud, 

Sbcmthed  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire  wlthhi,  around, 

Deep  nuTitty  and  altar's  pale ; 
Shone  eveiy  pillar  foliage  bound. 

And  glfanmer'd  all  the  deail  men's  mail. 

Blobid  battlement  and  pinnet  high, 
Blazed  ewry  rose-carved  buttma  Ikir— 

So  Mill  th«y  blase,  when  fiite  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair. 

There  an  tw«nty  of  Boslln's  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapel  le ; 

£acn  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold- 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle. 

And  each  St.  Cbiir  was  buried  there. 
With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell  : 

But  the  sea  caves  rung,  :inil  the  wild  winds 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Roenbclle.  lsun« 
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There  'u  no  stated  fee  for  admisflion  to  the  Chapel,  but 
the  exhibiter  expects  a  small  gratuity.* 

The  mouldering  ruin  of  Roslin  Castle,  with  its  tremen- 
dous triple  tier  of  vaults,  stands  upon  a  peninsular  rock 
OTorhanging  the  picturesque  glen  of  the  Esk,  and  is  acces- 
sible only  by  a  bridge  of  great  height,  thrown  oyer  a  deep 
cut  in  the  solid  rock,  which  separates  it  from  the  adjacent 
ground.  This  Castle,  the  origin  of  which  is  invoWed  in 
obscurity,  was  long  the  abode  of  the  proud  family  of  the  St. 
Clairs,  Earls  of  Caithness  and  Orkney.  In  1544,  it  was 
burned  down  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford ;  and,  in  1650,  it  sur- 
rendered to  General  Monck.  About  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago,  the  comparatively  modem  mansion,  which  has  been 
erected  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  was  inhabited  by 
a  genuine  Scottish  laird  of  the  old  stamp,  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  high  race  who  first  founded  the  pile,  and 
the  last  male  of  their  long  line.  He  was  captain  of  the 
Royal  Company  of  Archers,  and  Hereditary  Grand  Master 
of  the  Scottish  Masons.  At  his  death,  the  estate  descended 
to  Sir  James  Erskine  St.  Clair,  &ther  of  the  present  Earl 
of  Rosslyn,  who  now  represents  the  family. 

The  neighbouring  moor  of  Roslin  was  the  scene  of  a  cele- 
brated battle,  fought  24th  February  1302,  in  which  the 
Scots,  under  Comyn,  then  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  and 
Simon  Eraser,  attacked  and  defeated  three  divisions  of  the 
English  on  the  same  day.t 

*  Hawthonuko  btlng  open  to  fltnng«n  onl^  on  tyednegdaifM,  (as  directed 
on  pAge  90  J  and  Dtlkatth  Palaoe  onlp  on  fTednetdapt  and  Saturdapi,  Wedne*- 
day  is  the  only  day  upon  which  all  the  three  placet  can  be  seen,  and  touziste 
win.  therefore,  eodearour  to  devote  this  dio^  to  the  purpose. 
t  "  Three  triumphs  In  a  day ! 

Three  hosts  sabdoed  by  one  ! 
Three  armies  scattered  like  the  q>ray 

Beneath  one  summer  son.— 
Who,  pausing  'mid  this  solitnde 

Of  rocky  streami  and  leafy  trees,— 
Who,  gaiing  o'er  this  quiet  wood. 

Would  sTer  dream  of  these? 
Or  haTe  a  thought  that  ought  Intrude, 
Sare  birds  and  humming  bees.** 
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After  leaving  Roelin,  we  pass  the  caves  of  Qorton,  situat- 
ed in  the  front  of  a  high  cliff  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
streaoL  These  caverns,  during  the  reign  of  David  II.,  while 
Scotland  was  overrun  hy  the  English,  afforded  shelter  to 
the  gallant  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Dalwolsey,  with  a 
band  of  chosen  patriots. 

Ptssing  through  scenery  of  great  natural  beauty,  the 
footpath  down  the  river  conducts  the  tourist  to 

HAWTHORNDEN, 

the  rlMsica]  habitation  of  the  poet  Drummond,  the  friend 
of  Shakspeare  and  Jonson ;  it  is  now  the  property  of  Sir 
James  Walker  Drummond.  '<  This  romantic  spot  seems  to 
have  been  formed  by  nature  in  one  of  her  happiest  moments. 
All  the  materials  that  compose  the  picturesque  seem  here 
combined  in  endless  variety:  stupendous  rocks,  rich  and 
varied  in  colours,  hanging  in  threatening  aspect,  crowned 
with  trees  that  expose  their  bare  branching  roots ;  here  the 
gentle  birch  hanging  midway,  and  there  the  oak,  bending 
its  stubborn  branches,  meeting  each  other;  huge  fragments 
of  rocks  impede  the  rapid  flow  of  the  stream,  that  hurries 
brawling  along  unseen,  but  heard  lax  beneath,  mingling  in 
the  breeze  that  gently  agitates  the  wood."  Being  built 
with  some  view  to  defence,  the  house  rises  from  the  very 
edge  of  the  grey  cliff,  which  descends  sheer  down  to  the 
stream.  An  inscription  on  the  front  of  the  building  testi- 
fies that  it  was  repaired  by  the  poet  in  1638.  It  is  well 
known  that  Ben  Jonson  walked  from  London,  on  foot,  to 
visit  Drummond,  and  lived  several  weeks  with  him  at  Haw- 
thomden.  Under  the  mansion  are  several  subterraneous 
caves,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  with  great  labour,  and 
connected  with  each  other  by  long  passages ;  in  the  court- 
yard there  is  a  well  of  prodigious  depth,  which  communi- 
cates with  them.  These  caverns  are  supposed  to  have  been 
constructed  as  places  of  refuge,  when  the  public  calamities 
rendered  the  ordinary  habitations  unsafe.  The  walks 
around  the  house  are  peculiarly  fine,  but  without  a  special 
order  from  the  proprietor,  admission  to  them  is  limited  to 
Wednesday  of  each  week.  Visitors  from  Edinburgh  gene- 
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nllj  engige  a  Tehide  to  the  house,  walking  up  the  glen, 
and  meeting  their  carriage  again  at  Boelin. 

Farther  down  the  riTor  is  the  pretty  Tillage  of  Labswads, 
the*name  of  which  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  laa,  who,  in 
fanner  timesy  waded  across  the  stream,  carrying  upon  her 
back  those  whoee  circumstances  enabled  them  to  purchase 
the  luxury  of  such  a  oonyeyance.  In  a  cottage  in  the 
▼icinity  Sir  Walter  Scott  spent  some  of  the  happiest  years 
of  his  life.    At  a  short  distance  is 

MBLVILLB  CASTLE, 

the  seat  of  Yisoount  Melville.  The  building  was  erected 
by  the  celebrated  Harry  Dundas,  first  Viscount  Melyille. 
The  park  contains  some  fine  wood.  Two  miles  farther  is 
the  town  of  Dalkeith,  in  which  is  held  the  most  extensive 
grain  maricet  in  Scotland.  In  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, situated  on  an  overhanging  bank  of  the  North  £sk, 
a  little  to  the  east  of  the  town,  stands 

DALKEITH  PALACE, 

a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  It  is  a  large,  but  by  no 
means  elegant,  structure,  surrounded  by  an  extensive  park, 
through  which  the  rivers  of  North  and  South  Esk  flow,  and 
unite  their  streams  a  short  way  below  the  house.  The  first 
proprietors  of  Dalkeith  upon  record  are  the  Grahams ;  from 
them  it  passed,  in  the  reign  of  David  II.,  by  a  daughter, 
into  the  possession  of  Sir  William  Douglas,  ancestor  of  the 
Earls  of  Morton.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  Dalkeith 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  celebrated  Regent  Morton, 
and,  after  resigning  his  regency,  he  retired  to  this  strong- 
hold, which,  from  the  general  idea  entertained  of  his  cha- 
racter, acquired,  at  that  time,  the  expressive  name  of  the 
Lion's  Den.  In  the  year  1642,  the  estate  was  purchased 
from  the  Earl  of  Morton  by  Francis,  Earl  of  Buccleuch. 
Anne,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  Monmouth,  after  the 
execution  of  her  unhappy  husband,  substituted  the  modem 
for  the  ancient  mansion,  and  lived  here  in  royal  state,  and, 
for  more  than  a  century,  it  has  formed  the  residence  of  the 
Bucdeuch  family.    Since  the  imion  of  the  crowns,  Dalkeith 
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House  has  thrice  been  the  temporary  residence  of  royaltj, 
—namely,  of  King  Charles,  in  1633,  of  Qeoige  lY.,  in  1822, 
and  of  her  present  Majesty,  in  1842.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  Froissart,  the  historian  of  chiyalry,  visited  the  Earl  of 
Douglas,  and  lived  with  him  several  weeks  at  the  Oastle  of 
Dalkeith.  There  is  a  popular  belief  current,  that  the 
treasure  unrighteously  amassed  by  the  Regent  Morton  lies 
hidden  somewhere  among  the  vaults  of  the  ancient  build- 
ing ;  but  Godscroft  assures  us,  that  it  was  expended  by  the 
Earl  of  Angus  in  supporting  the  companions  of  his  exile  in 
England,  and  that,  when  it  was  exhausted,  the  Earl  gene- 
rously exclaimed,  ^  Is  it,  then,  all  gone )  let  it  go ;  I  never 
looked  it  should  have  done  so  much  good ! "  Dalkeith 
Palace  is  shown  to  strangers,  when  the  family  is  not  resid- 
ing there,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  The  environs  of 
Dalkeith  are  interesting,  and  the  tourist  may  be  conveyed 
thither  from  Edinburgh,  by  the  North  British  Railway, 
several  times  a-day.* 

About  a  mile  south-west  from  Dalkeith,  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  South  Esk,  is 

NEWBATTLE  ABBEY, 
a  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian.    This  mansion  stands  on 

•  The  beautiftil  wcmm  through  wUob  tbo  North  and  Soath  Eric  flow,  umI 
the  TKioQB  aeatt  that  adorn  the  haalm  of  tiieie  itream^  are  yvj  happOy  da- 
Mribed  by  Sir  WaUer  BcoU  in  his  baUad  of  the  Grey  Brother  :— 
"  Sweet  are  the  paths,— Oh,  passing  sweet! 
By  Esk's  ftir  streams  that  nm, 
O'er  airy  steep,  throng  oopsewoods  deep^ 

Imperrions  to  the  son. 
There  the  n^t  poet's  step  may  rore. 

And  yield  the  Muse  the  day. 
There  Beaa^,  led  by  timid  LoTe* 

May  shui  the  teU-tale  ray. 
ftom  tliat  fiUr  dome  where  snit  is  paid. 

By  blast  of  bugle  free,  t 
To  Auchindinny's  hazd  ^ade, 
And  haunted  Woodhooselea 
Who  knows  not  Melville's  beeofay  grova 

And  KosUn's  rocky  ^en, 
Dalkeith,  which  all  the  rlrtaes  lor^ 
And  dasBlo  Hawthomden  ?" 
'"  *••  — ~- —  ■  ■    ■■■-  ^ 

t  Pwnfouik.    See  uilr,  p.  84. 
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the  spot  formerly  occupied  by  the  Abbey  of  Newbattle, 
founded  by  David  I.  for  a  community  of  Cistertian  monks. 
An  ancestor  of  the  present  noble  proprietor  was  the  last 
abbot,  and  his  son,  Mark  Eer,  got  the  possessions  of  the 
•bbey  erected  into  a  temporal  lordship  in  the  year  1591. 
The  house  contains  a  number  of  fine  paintings  and  curious 
manuscripts,  and  the  lawn  is  interspersed  with  some  strag- 
gling trees  of  great  size. 
About  two  miles  farther  up  the  South  Esk  is 

DALHOUSIE  CASTLE, 

t  modemiaed  building  in  the  castellated  form.  The  ori- 
ginal structure  was  of  vast  antiquity  and  great  strength. 
The  present  possessor,  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  is  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay.  The 
Meneiy  around  Dalhousie  is  romantic  and  beautiful. 

Pawing  Abribtov,  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  fieimily 
of  Dundas,  the  tourist,  at  the  distance  of  about  eleven  miles 
from  Edinburgh,  comes  in  sight  of  Bobthwiok  Castlb,  an 
ancient  and  stately  tower,  rising  out  of  the  centre  of  a 
small  but  well  cultivated  valley,  watered  by  a  stream  called 
the  Gote.  This  interesting  fortress  is  in  the  form  of  a 
double  tower,  seventy-four  feet  in  length,  sixty-eight  in 
breadth,  and  ninety  feet  in  height  from  the  area  to  the 
battlements.  It  occupies  a  knoll,  surrounded  by  the  small 
river,  and  is  enclosed  within  an  outer  court,  fortified  by  a 
strong  outward  wall,  having  flanking  towers  at  the  angles. 
The  interior  of  the  castle  is  exceedingly  interesting.  The 
hall  is  a  stately  and  magnificent  apartaient,  the  ceiling  of 
which  consists  of  a  smooth  vault  of  ashler  work.  Three 
stairs,  ascending  at  the  angles  of  the  building,  gave  access 
to  the  SQpsrate  stories;  one  is  quite  ruinous,  but  the  others 
are  still  tolerably  entire.  The  license  for  building  Borth- 
wick  Oastle  was  granted  by  James  I.  to  Sir  William  Borth- 
wick,  2d  June  1430.  It  was  to  Borthwick  that  Queen  Mary 
retired  with  Bothwell,  three  weeks  after  her  unfortunate 
marriage  with  that  nobleman,  and  from  which  she  was 
obliged,  a  few  days  afterwards,  to  flee  to  Dunbar  in  the 
disguise  of  a  page.    During  the  civil  war,  Borthwick  held 
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out  gallantly  against  the  yictorious  Cromwell,  and  surren- 
dered at  last  upon  honourable  terms.  The  effect  of  Crom- 
weirs  batteiy  still  remains,  his  fire  haying  destroyed  a  part 
of  the  freestone  facing  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  castle. 
Borthwick  is  now  the  property  of  John  Borthwick,  Esq.  of 
Crookstone,  a  claimant  of  the  ancient  peerage  of  Borthwick, 
which  has  remained  in  abeyance  since  the  death  of  the  ninth 
Lord  Borthwick,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  The  Talley  of 
Borthwick  is  a  sober,  peaceful,  sequestered,  and  exquisitely 
rural  spot,  and  its  manse  and  church,  £eirm-houses  and 
cottages,  are  in  complete  harmony  with  its  prevailing  cha- 
racter. In  the  manse  of  Borthwick,  Dr.  Robertson,  the 
historian,  was  bom. 

A  mile  and  a  quarter  to  the  eastward  of  Borthwick  Castle, 
and  within  sight  of  its  battlements,  stands  Crichtok  Castle, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  tweWe  and  a  half  miles  south 
from  Edinburgh,  and  about  two  miles  above  the  village  of 
Pathhead,  on  the  Lauder  road.  The  footpath  which  leads 
from  Borthwick  to  Crichton  meanders  delightfully  through 
natural  pastures  and  rushy  meadows,  among  dwarf  hazel, 
and  alder  and  blackthorn  bushes,  broom  and  brackens,  till 
walled  in  by  a  nearly  impenetrable  wilderness  of  furze 
roughly  clothing  the  bank.  The  waters  divide  hereabouts, 
— the  infont  Tyne  running  eastward,  while  Borthwick  bum, 
descending  from  the  southward  heights,  flows  west  till  it 
falls  into  the  Esk.  Crichton  Castle  was  built  at  different 
periods,  and  forms,  on  the  whole,  one  large  square  pile, 
enclosing  an  interior  court-yard.  A  strong  old  tower,  which 
formi  the  east  side  of  the  quadrangle,  seems  to  have  been 
the  original  part  of  the  building.  The  northern  quarter, 
which  appears  to  be  the  most  modem,  is  built  in  a  style  of 
remarkable  elegance.  The  description  of  the  castle  given 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  poem  of  Marmion,  is  so  minutely 
accurate,  that  we  transcribe  it  in  preference  to  any  remarks 
of  our  own. 

That  Castle  rises  on  the  steep 
Of  the  green  vale  of  Tyne ; 
And,  far  beneath,  where  slow  they  creep 
From  pool  to  eddy,  dark  and  deep. 
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Where  alden  moiit,  and  willows  weef^ 

You  hear  her  streama  repine. 
The  towerB  in  different  ages  rose; 
Their  Tarious  architecture  shows 

The  builders'  Tarious  hands; 
A  mighty  mass,  that  oonld  oppose, 
When  deadliest  hatred  fired  its  foes, 

The  Tengefol  Douglas'  bands. 

Crichtoun  !  though  now  thy  miry  court 

But  pens  the  lazy  steer  and  sheep, 

Thy  turrets  rude,  and  totter'd  Keep, 
Have  been  the  minstrel's  loved  resort. 
Oft  have  I  traced  within  thy  fort. 

Of  mouldering  shields  the  mystic  sense. 

Scutcheons  of  honour,  or  pretence, 
Quarter'd  in  old  armorial  sort, 

Remains  of  rude  magnificence. 
Nor  wholly  yet  hath  time  defikced 

Thy  lordly  gallery  fair; 
Nor  yet  the  stony  cord  unbraced, 
Whose  twisted  knots  vdth  roses  laced. 

Adorn  thy  min'd  stur. 
Still  rises,  nnimpair'd,  below, 
The  court-yard's  graceful  portico; 
Above  its  cornice,  row  and  row 

Of  fair-hewn  facets  richly  show 
Their  pointed  diamond  form. 

Though  there  but  houseless  cattle  go. 
To  shield  them  firom  the  storm. 

And,  shuddering,  still  may  we  explore, 
Where  oft  whilom  were  captives  pent. 

The  daricness  of  thy  Massy  More;* 
Or,  fh>m  thy  grass-grown  battlement. 
May  trace  in  undulating  line, 
The  sluggish  mazes  of  the  Tyne. 

Crichton  was  the  patrlmomal  estate  and  residence  of  th« 
celebrated  Sir  William  Crichton,  Chancellor  of  Scotland, 
whose  influence  durin^ic  the  minority  of  James  II.,  contri- 
buted BO  much  to  destroy  the  formidable  power  of  the 
Doughtf  £amily.  On  the  forfeiture  of  William,  third  Lord 
Crichton,  the  castle  and  barony  of  Crichton  was  granted  to 
Sir  John  Ramsay,  a  ftvourite  of  James  III.  The  defeat 
*  The  pit  or  prison  vault. 
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and  death  of  James  involved  the  ruin  of  Ramsay.  He  in 
his  turn  was  proscribed,  exiled,  and  his  estate  forfeited,  and 
the  castle  and  lordship  of  Orichton  were  granted  anew  to 
Patrick  Hepburn,  third  Lord  Hales,  who  was  created  Earl 
of  Bothwell.  He  was  ancestor  of  the  infamous  James  Earl 
of  Bothwell,  who  exercised  such  an  unhappy  influence  over 
the  fortunes  of  Queen  Mary.  On  his  outlawry,  Orichton 
was  conferred  by  James  Vl.  on  his  kinsman  Francis  Stewart, 
Earl  of  Bothwell,  so  noted  for  the  constant  train  of  conspir- 
acies and  insurrections  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Since 
that  period,  Orichton  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  about 
a  dozen  proprietors,  and  is  now  the  property  of  WiUiam 
Bum  Oallender,  Esq.  The  ancient  church  of  Orichton  still 
exists,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the 
castle.  It  is  a  small  but  venerable  building  in  the  shape  of 
a  cross,  with  a  low  and  truncated  belfiy.  T'le  west  end 
has  been  left  unfinished. 

Returning  to  the  road,  about  half  a  mile  from  Pathhead, 
stands  Oxevford  Oastle,  a  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Stair. 
It  is  situate  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tyne,  in  the  midst 
of  an  extensive  park. 

About  three  miles  south  from  Edinburgh  are  the  ruins  of 
Obaiomillab  Oastle,  situate  on  the  top  of  a  gentle  emi- 
nence, and  surrounded  with  some  fine  old  trees.  ''  There  is 
nothing  to  show  at  what  age  or  by  what  hand  it  is  built  ;"* 
but  the  rampart  wall  which  surrounds  the  castle  appears, 
from  a  date  preserved  on  it,  to  have  been  built  in  1427. 
Oraigmillar,  with  other  fortresses  in  Mid-Lothian,  was  burn- 
ed by  the  English  after  Pinkey  fight  in  1566,  and  Oaptain 
Grose  surmises,  with  great  plausibility,  that  much  of  the 
building,  as  it  now  appears,  was  erected  when  the  castle 
was  repaired  after  that  event. 

In  point  of  architecture  and  accommodation,  Oraigmillar 
surpasses  the  generality  of  Scottish  Oastles.  It  consists  of 
a  strong  tower,  flanked  with  turrets,  and  connected  with 
inferior  buildings.  There  is  an  outer  court  in  front,  do- 
fended  by  the  battlemented  wall  already  mentioned,  and 
beyond  these  there  was  an  exterior  wall,  and  in  some  places 
*  CHAUiBBS'a  OcUedottIa,  toL  iL  p.  5^0. 
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a  deep  ditch  or  moat.  On  the  boundaiy  wall  may  be  seen 
the  anns  of  Cockbum  of  Ormiston,  Congalton  of  Congalton, 
Mowbray  of  Bambougle,  and  Otterbnm  of  Redford,  allies 
of  the  Futons  of  Craigmillar.  In  one  comer  of  the  court, 
oyer  a  portal  arch,  are  the  arms  of  the  family,  three  uni- 
ooms  heads  couped,  with  a  cheese-press  and  barrel  or  ton, 
a  wretched  rebus  to  express  their  name  of  Preston.  The 
inside  of  the  great  hall  is  stately,  though  not  equal  to  that 
of  Borthwick.  In  a  stone  window-seat  is  cut  a  diagram 
for  playing  at  the  game  called  the  Walls  of  Troy.  In  1813, 
a  human  skeleton  was  found  enclosed,  in  an  upright  position, 
in  a  creyice  of  the  Taulting  of  the  castle.  Upon  being  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  shortly  crumbled  to  dust. 

Being  so  near  Edinburgh,  Craigmillar  was  often  occupied 
as  a  royal  residence.  Here  John  Earl  of  Mar,  yoimger 
brother  of  James  III.,  was  imprisoned  in  1477.  James  Y. 
occupied  it  oocasionaJly  during  his  minority,  and  in  the 
erentful  1566,  Queen  Mary  resided  there,  and  held,  with 
her  deceitful  and  double-dealing  counsellors,  some  of  those 
daik  and  mysterious  counsels  which  terminated  in  Damley^s 
death  and  her  own  ruin.  So  often  had  Craigmillar  been 
honoured  with  her  residence,  that  the  adjacent  village 
acquired  the  name  of  Little  France,  firom  her  French  guards 
being  quartered  there. 

The  castle  and  estate  of  Craigmillar  were  acquired  by 
Sir  Simon  Preston  in  1374,  from  one  John  de  Capella,  and 
they  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Preston  family, 
who  frequently  held  the  highest  offices  in  the  magistracy 
of  Edinburgh,  till  about  the  period  of  the  Reyolution, 
when  they  were  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  Gilmour,  the 
KTeat  lawyer,  to  whose  descendant,  Walter  Little  Gilmour, 
Esq.,  they  still  belong. 
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■DISCBVROR  TO  MELBOBB,  ABBOT^FOBD,  AND  DRTBUBOB, 
BT  RAILWAY. 

NORTH  BRITISH  RAILWAY. 


Edinburgh  and  Hawick  (Branch). 
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Hasaendean. 
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Hawick. 

Coaches  in  connection  with  this  Bnii 

ich :— To  Jedbuneh  from  New  Belaca;  « 

CO  Selkirk  from  GaluhieU.                                      1 

Directions  to  aceomplUih  this  Tbtcr,  rehiming  to  Edinburgh  tame  Dojf, 

Notice.— From  and  after  the  SOth  of  Anguat,  Abbotsford  Hooae  ii  shewn 
only  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  fh>m  two  till  fire  r.x. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  when  Mr.  Hope's  family 
is  from  home,  it  is  geuenlly  shewn  erery  day  except  Sunday^ 
from  10  A.M.  till  diask 

Leave  Edinbufigh  by  an  early  train  on  the  Hawick  Brandi  of  the 
North  British  Railway :  station  at  Waverley  Bridge.  Take  a  return 
ticket  for  Melrose,  distant  firom  Edinburgh  thirty-seven  miles,  and 
which  is  reached  in  about  two  hours. 

1.  Visit  the  ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey.     Abbotsford  is  two  mOes 

westward,  and  Dryburgh  four  miles  eastward  of  Melrose. 

2.  Walk,  or  hire  a  vehicle  to  Abbotsford,  the  interior  of  which  is 

shewn  to  strangers. 
8.  Return  to  Meh'ose,  from  which  proceed  by  same  conveyance,  or 

by  railway  to  Newtown  St  Boswells  Sution,  from  which 

Dryburgh  is  about  a  mile  distant. 
4.  Return  to  Mehrose,  and  take  the  evening  train  to  Edmbuf^ 
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The  scenery  of  the  country  tiaTersed  by  the  Hawick 
Bruich  of  the  North  British  Railway  is  very  pleasing. 

On  emerging  from  the  tunnel,  shortly  after  leaving  the 
station  at  Edinburgh,  a  fine  yiew  is  obtained,  on  the  right, 
of  Arthur's  Seat,  Holyrood  Palace,  and  ruins  of  St.  Anthony  *8 
ChapeL  i^assing  Portobello— the  principal  watering-place 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburghr-and  the  Tillage  of  Dal- 
keith, both  on  the  left,  the  line  skirts  the  grounds  of  Dal- 
hoQsie  Oastle,  affording  in  its  progress  a  beautiful  prospect 
of  the  Pentland  Hills  to  the  right.  Close  to  Gorebridge 
Station,  on  the  left,  are  the  ruins  of  Gorebridge  Oastle.  A 
little  beyond  the  Station,  after  passing  through  two  short 
tunnels,  a  glance  may  be  had  of  Amiston  House,  (R. 
Dundas,  Esq.)  on  the  right.  About  two  miles  further  on, 
we  come  in  sight  of  Borthwick  village  and  the  ruins  of 
Borthwick  Castle  on  the  right,  and  those  of  Crichton  Castle 
on  the  left,  both  beautifully  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tjne.  (For  description,  see  page  94).  A  little  beyond 
Heriot  Station,  to  the  left,  is  Crookston  (J.  Borthwick,  Esq.) 

Proceeding  onwards,  we  reach  Stow  Station,  opposite  the 
tncient  and  irregular  village  of  the  same  name,  situated  in 
the  middle  of  a  district  which  formerly  bore  the  name  of 
We-dale  (the  Vale  of  Yfo).  The  whole  of  this  territory  be- 
longed at  one  time  to  the  Bishops  of  St.  Andrews,  and  many 
of  their  charters  are  dated  from  We-dale.  The  line  now 
crosses  the  Lugate  Water  by  a  viaduct,  and  reaches  Cross- 
lee,  on  the  confines  of  the  county  of  Roxburgh.  The  river 
Oala  here  forms  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Rox- 
burgh and  Selkirk,  and  the  alder,  birch,  and  hazel,  are  found 
in  abundance  on  its  banks.  The  ^  Braw  Lads  of  Gala 
Water,''  are  celebrated  in  Bums's  well-known  beautiful 
lyric  of  that  name.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but 
not  visible  from  the  line,  is  ToBWoonLSE,  the  fine  mansion 
of  Pringle  of  Torwoodlee,  situated  in  the  midst  of  stately 
trees,  upon  a  fine  terrace  overhanging  the  Gala.  A  few 
hundred  yards  to  the  west  of  the  modem  mansion  are  the 
ruins  of  the  old  house,  jutting  out  from  the  side  of  a  hill. 
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At  a  little  distance  to  the  west  of  the  ruin,  lies  the  fomily 
buijing-ground,  embowered  in  the  midst  of  a  dark  grove. 
The  Pringles  of  Torwoodlee  are  a  very  old  family,  and  cele- 
brated in  Border  story.  Their  representative,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  Oovemment,  on 
account  of  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  Covenant,  and 
his  concern  in  Argyle^s  rebellion.  Within  a  mile  of  his 
house,  on  different  sides  of  the  vale  of  Qal%  were  two  old 
towers,  called  Buckholm  and  Blindlee,  occupied  by  two  of 
his  inveterate  enemies,  who  are  said  to  have  kept  continual 
watch  over  his  motions,  in  order  to  find  occasion  to  accuse 
him  to  Govenunent.  At  the  distance  of  33^  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  the  train  reaches  the  manu£BM!turing  town  of 

GALASHIELS. 

[/MM^~The  BridKe  Inn ;  The  Commercial;  Victoria  Hotel;  Bailway  Hotel.] 

Galashiels  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Gala,  about  a 
mile  above  its  junction  with  the  Tweed.  It  contains  about 
4000  inhabitants,  principally  engaged  in  the  production  of 
woollen  cloths.  About  sixty  years  ago,  Galashiels  was  only 
a  small  village,  occupying  part  of  the  higher  grotmd  near 
the  church,  and  extending  within  the  park,  where  the  ruins 
of  the  old  court-house  still  remain,  towards  the  baronial 
mansion  of  Gala.  A  few  weavers  contented  themselves 
with  exercising  their  individual  industry ;  but  by  degrees 
union  and  enterprise  enlarged  the  demand,  and  devised  new 
means  of  meeting  it.  Mills  were  built — at  first  on  a  small 
scale,  but  by  increasing  prosperity  were  enlarged  and  mul- 
tiplied, and  a  populous  town  soon  covered  the  green  fields 
beside  the  Gala.  Originally  the  only  species  of  manufacture 
was  a  coarse  woollen  cloth,  called  "  Galashiels  gray,'*  the 
wool  employed  being  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  hills ; 
but  now  the  goods  manufactured  chiefly  consist  of  fancy 
articles,  such  as  tartans,  tweeds,  and  shawls  of  the  finest 
texture  and  most  brilliant  colours,  while  the  wool  is  prin- 
cipally imported  from  Van  Diemen*s  Land.  Within  the 
last  few  years  the  town  and  its  manufactures  have  increased 
with  even  greater  rapidity  than  at  any  former  period.  The 
mills  have  grown  to  four  times  their  original  size;  largo 
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new  premises  have  been  erected ;  the  water  force  of  the 
Gala  has  been  exhausted,  and,  though  the  distance  from 
coal  is  great,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  aid  of  steam. 

The  town  is  partly  in  Selkirkshire,  and  partly  in  Box- 
burgh.  Gkdashiels  proper  is  a  burgh  of  barony,  tmder  the 
family  of  Gala,  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Scott,  though 
representing  the  ancient  Pringlea,  the  ancestor  of  Mr.  Scott 
having  married  the  heiress  of  that  baronial  house,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  its  fortunes  in  1623.  An  old  pear-tree  exists 
near  the  house,  on  which  the  destined  bride  is  said  to  have 
been  amusing  herself  in  youthful  frolics  whilst  the  marriage- 
contract  was  signed. 

In  1813,  Mr.  Richard  Lees,  manu&cturer,  assisted  by  a 
blacksmith,  constructed  a  wire  bridge  over  the  Gala,  being 
the  first  specimen  of  this  American  invention  erected  in  the 
old  world.  It  was  destroyed  by  a  flood  in  autumn  1638,  but 
another  has  been  erected  in  its  place.  The  higher  groimd 
of  the  parish  is  traversed  by  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
wall,  supposed  to  be  the  Gatrail,  and  near  it  at  Rink,  on  an 
eminence,  is  an  old  British  Camp.  From  Galashiels  ^ 
coach  runs  in  connection  with  the  railway  to 

SELKIRK. 
[/iHU;— MiteheU*!  Inn;  The  Fleece  Inn.] 
Selkirk  is  situated  on  a  piece  of  high  ground  overhanging 
the  Ettrick.  It  is  a  neat  town,  and  the  beautiful  woods 
surrounding  the  Haining,  the  seat  of  the  late  Robert  Pringle, 
Esq.,  of  Clifton,  now  belonging  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Douglas 
of  Edderstone,  form  an  excellent  background  to  it.  The 
population  of  the  burgh  is  2593.  It  gives  the  title  of  Earl 
to  a  branch  of  the  Douglas  family. 

A  party  of  the  citizens  of  Selkirk,  under  the  command  of 
their  town-clerk,  William  Brydone,  behaved  with  great 
gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  when,  in  revenge  for 
their  brave  conduct,  the  English  entirely  destroyed  the 
town  by  fire.  A  pennon,  taken  from  an  English  leader  by 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Fletcher,  is  still  kept  in  Selkirk  by 
the  successive  Deacons  of  the  weavers,  and  Brydone*s  sword 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  lin^  descendants.     The 
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well-known  pathetic  ballad  of  "  The  Flowers  of  the  Foreet,"* 
wai  composed  on  the  loss  sustained  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Ettrick  Forest  at  the  &tal  battle  of  Flodden.  The  prin- 
cipal trade  carried  on  in  Selkirk  at  the  time  of  the  battle, 
and  for  oentories  afterwards,  was  the  manufacture  of  thin 
or  ntifflesoied  shoes.'*'  Hence,  to  be  made  a  souter  of  Selkirk 
is  the  ordinary  phrase  for  being  created  a  burgess,  and  a 
hirw  or  hog^s  bristle  is  always  attached  to  the  seal  of  the 
ticket.  Of  late  the  manufactures  of  Galashiels  have  found 
their  way  to  Selkirk.  Large  mills  have  been  erected  on 
the  Ettrick  ;  the  old  decaying  burgh  seems  to  hare  reviTed 
its  youth  ;  new  buildings  are  seen  rising  in  and  around  a 
town  which  was  long  thought  to  have  been  in  a  hopeless 
state  of  decay,  and  the  population  has  greatly  increased. 
The  line  crosses  the  Tweed  at  the  village  of  Bridgend.  To 
the  right  are  seen  the  woods  of  Abbotsford,  and  to  the  left 
"  The  Pavilion,"  the  beautiful  mansion  of  Lord  Somerville, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Allan  Water  (described  page 
113).  The  small  village  of  Bridgend  received  its  name 
from  a  bridge  erected  over  the  Tweed  by  David  I.,  to  afford 
a  passage  to  the  Abbey  of  Melrose.  It  consisted  of  four 
piers,  upon  which  lay  planks  of  wood  ;  and  in  the  middle 
pillar  was  a  gateway  large  enough  for  a  carriage  to  pass 
through,  and  over  that  a  room  in  which  the  toll-keeper  re- 
sided. It  was  at  a  ford  below  this  bridge  that  the  adven- 
ture with  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel  befell  Father  Philip, 
the  sacristan  of  the  Monastery.  (See  Monastery,  vol.  i.) 
From  this  bridge  the  Girthgate,  a  path  to  the  sanctuary  of 
Soutra,  runs  up  the  valley  of  Allan  Water,  and  over  the 
moors  to  Soutra  Hill.  The  Eildon  Hills  now  rise  majesti- 
cally on  the  right,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  train  arrives  at 

MELROSE. 

[JnMi—The  George  Hotel;  .Kmg*a  Armi:  Bailway  Hotel. 

Meliose  is  situated  on  the  Tweed,  near  the  base  of  the 

•  Up  wi'  the  Souten  o*  Selkirk. 
And  doirn  wi'  the  Earl  o'  Home ; 
And  up  wi'  a'  the  braw  Uda 
That  sew  the  single-soled  shooa. 
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Eildon  Hills.  It  is  thlrty-sevea  miles  firom  Edinburgh, 
twelre  from  Jedbuigh,  and  fourteen  from  Kelso.  '^  The 
vale  of  the  Tweed  is  eTeiywhere  fertile  and  beautiful,  and 
here  giandeur  is  combined  with  beauty  and  fertility.  The 
eye  is  presented  with  a  wide  range  of  pleasing  and  impres* 
nwe  scenery — of  Tillages  and  hamlets — the  river  winding 
npidly  among  smiling  fields  and  orchards,  the  town  with 
its  groves,  and  gardens,  and  neat  rural  church,  wooded  ac^ 
cliTities,  and  steep  pastoral  slopes  crowned  with  the  shape* 
ly  summits  of  majestic  hills,  forming  a  richly  diTorsified 
and  striking  panorama,  not  to  speak  of  the  elegant  and 
giacefrd  remains  of  the  ancient  Abbey,  the  sight  of  which 
oonyeys  a  deep  interest  to  the  mind,  carries  it  back  through 
sges  and  eyents  long  past,  and  leads  to  sober  reflections 
on  the  yicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  and  the  instability  of 
human  institutions."  *  Kear  the  Tillage  are  the  remains 
of  the  &mou8  Abbey,  which  affords  the  finest  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture  and  Gothic  sculpture  ever  reared  in 
this  country.  The  stone  of  which  it  is  built,  though  it  has 
resisted  the  weather  for  so  many  ages,  retains  perfect  sharp- 
ness, so  that  eren  the  most  minute  ornaments  seem  as  en- 
tire as  when  newly  wrought.  The  other  buildings  being 
completely  destroyed,  the  ruins  of  the  church  alone  remain 
to  attest  the  ancient  magnificence  of  this  celebrated  mona- 
stery. It  is  in  the  usual  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  with  a  square 
tower  in  the  centre,  eighty-four  feet  in  height,  of  which 
only  the  west  side  is  standing.  The  parts  now  remaining 
of  this  structure  are  the  choir  and  transept — ^the  west  side, 
and  part  of  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  great  tower, 
part  of  the  nave,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  southmost  aisle, 
and  part  of  the  north  aisle.  The  west  gable  being  in  ruins, 
the  principal  entrance  is  by  a  richly  moulded  Gothic  portal 
in  the  south  transept.  Over  this  doorway  is  a  magnificent 
window,  twenty-four  feet  in  height  and  sixteen  in  breadth, 
divided  by  four  bars  or  mullions,  which  branch  out  or  in- 
terlace each  other  at  the  top  in  a  variety  of  graceful  curves. 
The  stone  work  of  the  whole  window  yet  remains  perfect. 
Over  this  window  are  nine  niches,  and  two  on  each  buttress, 

*  McnuHic  4nnaU  (ffTeviotdok,  p.  196L 
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which  formerly  contained  imageB  of  our  Saviour  and  his 
Apostles.  Beneath  the  window  is  a  statue  of  John  Baptist, 
with  his  eye  directed  upward,  as  if  looking  upon  the  image 
of  Christ  aboTe.  The  earring  upon  the  pedestals  and 
canopies  of  the  niches  exhibits  a  yariety  of  quaint  figures 
and  devices.  The  buttresses  and  pinnacles  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  same  transept  present  a  curious  diversity 
of  sculptured  forms  of  plants  and  animals.  On  the  south- 
east side  are  a  great  many  musicians  admirably  cut.  In 
the  south  wall  of  the  nave  are  eight  beautiful  windows, 
each  sixteen  feet  in  height  and  eight  in  breadth,  having 
upright  muUions  of  stone  with  rich  tracery.  These  win- 
dows light  eight  small  square  chapels  of  uniform  dimen- 
sions, which  run  along  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  and  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  thin  partition  walls  of  stone. 
The  west  end  of  the  nave,  and  ^re  of  the  chapels  included 
in  it,  are  now  roofless.  The  end  next  the  central  tower  is 
arched  over — the  side  aisles  and  chapels,  with  their  original 
Cbthic  roof,  and  the  middle  avenue  with  a  plain  vault 
thrown  over  it  in  1618,  at  which  time  this  part  of  the 
building  was  fitted  up  as  a  parish  church.  The  choir  or 
chancel,  which  is  built  in  the  form  of  half  a  Greek  cross, 
displays  the  finest  architectural  taste.  The  eastern  window 
in  particular  is  uncommonly  elegant  and  beautiful.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  describing  this  part  of  the  building,  says — 

<<  The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone 
Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone 

By  foliaged  tracery  oombioed  : 
Thou  woald'st  have  thought  some  fairy's  hand 
'Twixt  poplars  straight  the  oder  wand 

In  many  a  freakish  knot  had  twined  ; 
Then  framed  a  spell  when  the  work  was  done. 
And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone." 

The  original  beautifully  fretted  and  sculptured  stone  roof 
of  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  is  still  standing,  and  rises 
high 

"  On  pillars  lofty,  and  light,  and  small, 
The  keystone  that  lock'd  eaoh  ribbed  aisle. 
Was  a  fleur-de-lys  or  a  quatre-feuille : 
The  corbells  were  carred  grotesque  and  grim, 
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And  the  piUan  with  clniter'd  shaito  so  trim, 
With  base  and  with  capital  flourished  around, 
Seemed  bandies  of  lanoes  which  garlands  had  bound." 

The  oatndeof  the  fabric  is  eTerjwhere  profusely  embel* 
lished  with  niches  haying  canopies  of  an  elegant  design  ex- 
quisitely carred,  and  some  of  them  still  containing  statues. 
The  cloisters  formed  a  quadrangle  on  the  north- west  side 
of  the  church.  The  door  of  entrant  from  the  cloisters  to 
the  diiurch  is  on  the  north  side,  close  by  the  west  wall  of 
the  transept,  and  is  exquisitely  canred.  The  foliage  upon 
the  capitals  of  the  pilasters  on  each  side  is  so  nicely 
chiselled,  that  a  straw  can  be  made  to  penetrate  through 
Uie  iBterBtices  between  the  leaves  and  stalks.  Through  this 
door  the  '^monk  of  St.  Mary's  aisle,"  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,  is  said  to  hare  conducted  William  of  Deloraine  to 
the  grave  of  Michael  Scott,  after  conducting  him  through 
the  doisier.  The  best  views  of  the  Abbey  are  obtaiaed  from 
the  south-east  comer  of  the  chnrchyard,  and  from  the 
grounds  of  Prior  Bank  (W.  Tait,  Esq.)  But,  in  the  words 
of  Sir  W.  Soott, 

«  If  thoa  wonld'st  view  fair  Mefat»e  anght, 
Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  mooDlight ; 
For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 
GKldy  but  to  float,  the  rains  grey. 
When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night. 
And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white  ; 
HVaen  the  cold  light's  nnoertain  shower 
Streams  on  the  ruinM  central  tower ; 
When  bnttrew  and  buttress,  alternately, 
Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory  ; 
When  silver  edges  the  imagery. 
And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  liye  and  die  ; 
When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 
And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's  grave. 
Then  go-~but  go  alone  the  while — 
Then  visw  St.  David's  ruin'd  pile ; 
And,  home  returning,  sootbly  swear, 
Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  lair !" 

Within  the  Abbey  lie  the  remains  of  many  a  gallant 
warrior  and  venerable  priest.  A  large  slab  of  polished 
marble,  of  a  greenish-black  colour,  with  petrified  shells  im- 
bedded in  it,  is  believed  to  cover  the  dust  of  Alexander 
II.,  who  was  interred  beside  the  high  altar  under  the  east 
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window.  Here,  also,  the  heart  of  King  Bohert  Bruce  i^ 
supposed  to  have  been  deposited,  after  Douglas  had  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry  it  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Many  of  the  powerful  family  of  Douglas  were  interred  in 
this  church — among  these  were  William  Douglas,  ^  the 
dark  knight  of  Liddisdale,"  who  tarnished  his  laurels  by 
the  barbarous  murder  of  his  companion  in  anns,  the  gallant 
Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  and  was  himself  killed  by  his  god- 
son and  chief,  William  Earl  of  Douglas,  while  hunting  in 
Ettrick  Forest ;  and  James,  second  Earl  of  Douglas,  who 
fell  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Otterbum.  Their  tombs, 
which  occupied  two  crypts  near  tiie  high  altar,  were  de- 
faced by  the  English,  under  Sir  Ralph  Evers  and  Sir  Brian 
Latoun — an  insult  which  was  signally  avenged  by  their 
descendant,  the  Earl  of  Angus,  at  the  battle  of  Ancrum 
Moor. 

Melrose  Abbey  was  founded  by  David  I.,  by  whom  it  was 
munificently  endowed.  The  foundation  was  laid  in  1136, 
but  the  building  was  not  completed  till  1146,  when  it  was 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  monks  were  of  the  re- 
formed class  called  Cistertians.  They  were  brought  from 
the  Abbey  of  Rievalle,  in  the  Korth  Riding  of  Torkshire, 
and  were  the  first  of  this  order  who  came  into  Scotland. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  English  in  their  retreat  under 
Edward  II.  in  1322,  and,  four  years  after,  Robert  Bruce 
gave  £2000  sterling  to  rebuild  it.  This  sum,  equal  to 
£50,000  of  the  money  of  the  present  day,  was  raised  chiefly 
from  the  baronies  of  Cessford  and  Eckford,  forfeited  by  Sir 
Roger  de  Mowbray,  and  the  lands  of  Nesbit,  Longnewton, 
Maxton,  and  Gaverton,  forfeited  by  William  Lord  Soulis. 
The  present  beautiful  fabric,  which  is  still  the  object  of 
general  admiration  in  its  ruins,  was  then  raised  in  a  style  of 
graceful  magnificence,  that  entitles  it  to  be  classed  among 
the  most  perfect  works  of  the  best  age  of  that  description 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture  to  which  it  belongs.  In  1385, 
it  was  burnt  by  Richard  II. ;  in  1545,  it  was  despoiled  by 
Evers  and  Latoun ;  and,  again,  in  the  same  year,  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford.  At  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  it  suffered  severely,  from  the  misdirected  zeal 
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of  the  Refonners.*  Its  chief  dilapidations,  howeyer,  must 
be  tttribated  to  the  hostile  incursions  of  the  English,  and 
to  the  wanton  mischief  or  sordid  utilitarianism  of  later 
iUDtsjf  The  estates  of  the  abbey  were  granted  by  Queen 
Mary  in  1566  to  James  Hepburn,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  by 
whose  forfeiture  in  1667,  they  reverted  again  to  the  Crown, 
and  the  usufruct,  with  the  title  of  Gommendator,  was  con- 
ferred, the  following  year,  upon  James  Douglas,  second  son 
to  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Lochleven.  X  In  1609,  the  abbey 
ind  its  possessions  were  erected  into  a  temporal  lordship 
for  Sir  John  Ramsay,  who  had  been  created  Viscount  Had- 
dington, for  his  service  in  preserving  James  YI.  from  the 
tressonable  attempt  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie.  Lord  Had- 
iington,  who  was  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Holdemess, 
appears  to  have  disposed  of  the  possessions  belonging  to 
the  lordship  of  Melrose,  since  we  find  that  they  were 
granted  by  charter  to  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton,  ('^Tam  o'  the 
Cowgate,'*)  a  celebrated  lawyer,  who  was  created  Earl  of 
Melrose  in  1619,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Haddington.  Part 
of  the  lands  were  granted  to  Walter  Scott,  Earl  of  Buc- 
dench;  and  his  descendants,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  acquired  by  purchase  the  remainder  of 
the  Abbey  lands  included  in  the  lordship  of  Melrose,  which 
still  fonn  a  part  of  the  extensive  possessions  of  the  same 
noble  fimiily. 

At  the  abolition  of  heritable  jurisdictions  in  1747,  the 
Lady  Isabella  Scott  was  allowed  the  sum  of  £1200  sterling, 
as  compensation  for  her  right  to  the  bailiery  of  Melrose. 

*Tb«fDllo«faiSTens»jJramaoDoepopii]urlMiUftd,  ihowa  fhal,  at  th«  time  of 
the  BrefonDfttioD,  the  faunatfls  of  tbis  Abbey  shared  in  the  genoal  rapn)ach  of 
"VMlKy  and  irrtgularitif  thrown  upon  the  Bombh  chnrobmen  :— 
*<  The  inonki  of  MflliMe  made  goda  kail 
On  Mda]fs  wbn  fbey  flyrted : 
Hor  wanted  thqr  gude  beef  end  ale, 
Ae  taag't  their  neighbonzB' laeted." 
t  The  mne  vsmaik  is  appttoahle  to  the  dQ^pidations  of  the  other  monasteiiee 
^  Terioidsla.    In  some  initanfws  the  heilton  seem  to  bare  atailed  themselTos 
of  the  nsMnble  rains  as  a  qnaciy  for  materials  to  build  or  repair  modem 
ehofdMssadsefaoola     Fregmente  of  soulptarsd  stones  fiwqoentljr  oocor  in  pxi- 
vMedwdflngs.    A  better  spirit  now geiMraQy  prevails. 
2  Mmulic  JbuuOt  o/TevMdaU,  p.  24ft. 
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WheQ  King  Dayid  I.  laid  the  foundations  of  Meliose 
Abbey,  the  ground  on  which  Melrose  now  stands  was  occu- 
pied by  a  village  called  Fordel.  The  present  village  is  an 
extremely  curious  and  antique  place,  and  has  evidently 
been,  in  a  great  measure,  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  abbey. 
In  the  centre  of  the  village  stands  a  cross,  about  twenty 
feet  high,  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  abbey.  There  is 
a  ridge  in  a  field  near  the  town,  called  the  Corse-rig,  which 
the  proprietor  of  the  field  holds  upon  the  sole  condition 
that  he  shall  keep  up  the  cross. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Melrose  are  the  Eildon  hills,  the  Tre- 
montkun  of  the  Romans.*  Opposite  to  the  village,  a  wire 
bridge  leads  across  the  Tweed,  to  the  scattered  little  village 
of  Gattonside,  with  its  numerous  orchards.  A  short  way 
fitfther  down  the  river,  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  a  remark- 
aUe  sweep  of  the  Tweed,  stood  the  ancient  monastery  of 
Old  Melrose.  The  estate  of  Old  Melrose  was  long  possessed 
by  a  family  of  the  name  of  Ormestoun.  It  is  now  the  pro- 
perty  of  Adam  Fairhohne,  Esq.  of  Chapel 


EXCURSIONS  FROM  MELROSE. 

1.    MELROSE  TO  ABBOTSFORD. 

Leave  Melrose  by  the  road  which  proceeds  eastwards  by 
the  Established  and  Free  Churches,  to  the  village  of  Danuck, 
where  there  is  an  ancient  tower,  built  during  the  fifteenth 
century.  Between  Damick  and  Bridgend  is  a  place  called 
Skinnersfield  (a  corruption  of  Skiimishfield),  where  a  battle 
was  fought  in  1526  between  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  the 
Laird  of  Buccleuch,  for  possession  of  the  person  of  James 
v.,  which  terminated  in  favour  of  Angus.t 


*  ItuMidthatEadoahillBirareonceaniixiiftxrmooiM^aiidtliBttbei 
VM  formed  into  the  Uiree  pietnresqiie  peaks,  into  which  it  ii  wm  divided,  by 
the  tpiritk  for  whom  Michael  Soott  wei  under  the  necenity  of  finding  coutuit 
employmeat— 6ee  Lajfqftke  Last  Miiutrek  canto  iL,  atanza  IS. 

t  The  Earl  of  Angus,  with  hia  reluctant  ward,  had  alept  at  Metaoae,  and  th« 
dans  of  Hone  and  Ken-,  under  the  Lord  Home^  and  the  Banns  of  Ceaaford 
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A  little  above  the  junction  of  the  Gala  with  the  Tweed, 


ABBOTSFOBD, 

the  seat  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.,  situated  on  a  bank  over- 
hanging  the  south  aide  of  the  Tweed,  which  at  this  place 
makes  a  beautiful  sweep  around  the  declivity  on  which  the 
house  stands.  Further  up  the  river,  on  the  opposite  bank, 
TenenUa  trees,  scattered  over  a  considerable  space,  indicate 


faiTi 


thtader 


bavednra 


.to 
Scott  lad 

<0 


htd  taken  tkeir  lesre  of  the  kiiig;  when,  m  the  grejr  of  the 
Bacdeaeh  and  his  band  of  earalry,  eoaipreheiidiiig  a  large  body  of 
Anutraogt,  and  other  broken  chma,  were  difoorered,  hangmg  like  a 
upon  the  Ddghboaiing  hfll  of  Haliden.  The  eaooimter  was  fierce 
hvt  the  Hanea  and  Kenrt,  retiming  at  the  noise  of  the  battle^ 
and  dkpened  the  left  whig  or  BMdcMh^B  little  army.    The  hired 
d  OB  all  aidea»  b«t  the  chief  hiaarif  aarronnded  by  his  dan,  fonght 
in  the  retreat  TheLairdef  Ce8sford,ehief  of  the  Bozbiirgh  Kem» 
I  diase  flcreely.  till,  at  the  bettom  of  a  steep  path,  Elliot  of  Stobbs 
slew  hM.  with  natrokfrofhialMiee.    When  Cesaford  fell,  the  pnr. 
beS  hie  death,  with  theee  of  BnedeMh'e  frienda  wh*  fall  in  the 
the  namber  of  eighty,  occasioned  a  deadly  fend  betwixt  the  clans  of 
Kerr,  which  eoet  nrach  blood  npon  the  marchea.— See  I%trodmeliom. 
^UtStoUi$kBtf^,u»dU^tfiktUsiMm$tr0L 
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the  site  of  the  old  mansion  and  Tillage  of  Boldside,  of  ivhich 
a  fisherman^s  cottage  is  now  the  only  representatiye.  Below 
the  Selldrk  road  may  be  seen  the  site  of  its  church,  and  the 
haunted  churchyard  extended  along  the  face  of  the  bank. 
Immediately  opposite,  at  the  extremity  of  his  property,  Sir 
Walter  had  a  bower  overhanging  the  Tweed,  where  he  fre- 
quently sat  musing  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Boldside 
is  referred  to  in  Lockhart*s  Life  of  Scott.  Abbotsford  is 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Hope,  who  married  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
grand-daughter.  When  he  is  at  home  strangers  are  admit- 
ted on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  daily  during  his  absence.* 
Abbotsford  is  a  house  of  very  extraordinary  proportions, 
and  though  irregular  as  a  whole,  it  produces  a  very  striking 
effect.  The  entrance  to  the  house  is  by  a  porchway,  adorned 
with  petrified  stags*  horns,  into  a  hall,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  apartments.  The  walls  are  pan- 
nelled  with  richly  carved  oak  from  the  palace  of  Ihmferm- 
line,  and  the  roof  consists  of  painted  arches  of  the  same 
material.  Round  the  cornice  there  is  a  line  of  coats-armo- 
rial  richly  blazoned,  belonging  to  the  families  who  kept  the 
borders — as  the  Douglasses,  Kers,  Scotts,  Tumbulls,  Max- 
wells, Ohisholms,  Elliots,  and  Armstrongs.  The  floor  is  of 
black  and  white  marble  from  the  Hebrides,  and  the  walls 
are  hung  with  ancient  armour,  and  various  specimens  of 
military  implements.  From  the  hall  strangers  are  con* 
ducted  to  the  armoury,  which  runs  quite  across  the  housOy 
and  communicates  with  the  drawing-room  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  dining-room  on  the  other.  The  drawing-room  is 
a  lofty  saloon  with  wood  of  cedar.  Its  antique  ebony  fur- 
niture, carved  cabinets,  &c.,  are  all  of  beautiful  workman- 
ship. The  dining-room  is  a  very  handsome  apartment,  with 
a  roof  of  black  oak  richly  carved.  It  contains  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  pictures;  the  most  interesting  of  which  are  the 
head  of  Queen  Mary  in  a  charger  the  day  after  she  was  be- 
headed, and  a  full  length  portrait  of  Lord  Essex,  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Claverhouse,  Charles  II.,  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
and,  among  several  family  pictures,  one  of  Sir  Walter's 

*  No  specific  torn  can  be  prescribed  m  the  gratuity  payable  to  domestics  in 
itich  cases.  The  amount  will  necessarilT  rary  between  prince  and  peasant, 
but  Is.  for  a  single  individnal,  and  Ss.  6d.  for  pwties  not  eiceeding  six,  may  be 
regarded  as  fair  mediom  payments.  ^,g,,.^^,  .^  GoOg 
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entering  the  dance,  filled  the  gay  company  with  consterna- 
tion. The  importance  of  thia  castle  may  he  estimated  from 
the  circumstaiioe  of  its  always  ranking  in  the  treaties  with 
England,  aldi^  with  Roxburgh,  Edinburgh,  and  Stirling^ 
and  from  the  £eu^  that  when  the  Scottish  government  de- 
(ennined  to  destroy  it,  it  was  meditated  to  impose  a  tax  of 
two  pennies  on  eyery  hearth  in  Scotland,  as  the  only  nxeans 
of  accomplishing  so  arduous  an  undertaking.  The  site  of 
this  ancient  fortress  is  now  occupied  by  a  new  jail,  from 
the  top  of  which  there  is  a  beautiful  yiew  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  may  be  still  seen  the  old 
mansion  occupied  by  Queen  Mary,  and  where  she  lay  sick 
for  seTeral  weeks  after  her  yisit  to  Bothwell,  at  Hermitage. 
She  rode  from  Jedburgh  to  Hermitage,  and  returned  on 
the  same  day,  a  distance  of  about  40  miles ;  she  was  in 
consequence  thrown  into  a  yiolent  fever,  and  her  life  for 
8ome  time  despaired  of. 

The  rich  boU  and  mild  climate  of  Jedburgh  renders  it 
peculiarly  congenial  to  horticulture  ;  delicate  plants  and 
fruits  succeeding  in  the  open  air,  which  in  other  places  re- 
quire to  be  placed  under  glass.  Many  of  the  pear  trees 
are  of  great  size  and  antiquity,  and  bear  immense  crops, 
which  are  disposed  of  through  an  extensiye  district.  The 
best  kinds  are  French,  and  may  probably  have  been  planted 
by  the  Monks. 

The  inhabitants  of  Jedburgh,  in  ancient  times,  were  a 
warlike  race,  and  were  celebrated  for  their  dexterity  in 
handling  a  particular  sort  of  partisan  ;  which,  therefore, 
got  the  name  of  the  *^  Jethart  staff."  Their  timely  aid 
is  said  to  have  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day  at  the  skir- 
mish of  Reidswire.  Their  proud  war-cry  was,  '^  Jethart's 
here."*  Their  arms  are  a  mounted  trooper  advancing  to 
the  charge,  with  the  motto, ''  Strenue  et  prospere."  They 
hare  still  in  preservation  some  ancient  trophies  taken  from 
the  English,  particularly  a  flag  or  pennon  taken  at  Ban- 
DOckbunL      The  ordinary  proverb  of  "  Jethart  justice,'* 

*  "  Then  raise  the  alogao  with  ane  shout, 
*'  Fy,  Thidail]  to  it!  Jedbrugh'i  here." 

Raid  of  Beidsitirt*  ^  i 
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when  men  were  said  to  be  hanged  fizst  and  tried  after- 
wards, appears  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  some  instances 
of  summary  justioe  executed  on  the  Border  marauders.* 

In  the  south  aisle  of  the  Abbey,  then  used  as  the  Gnin- 
mar  School,  the  poet  Thomson,  whose  &ther  was  translated 
from  Sdnam  to  Southdean  on  the  Jed,  when  the  poet  was 
only  two  years  old,  reoeiyed  the  rudiments  of  his  education. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  when  he  attended  Edinhuigh 
UniTersity,  he  did  so  as  the  bursar  of'ihe  Presbyteij  of 
Jedburgh.  The  celebrated  Samuel  Eutherford  is  also  ssid 
to  have  been  educated  here.  Dr.  Someryille,  historian  of 
William  and  Anne,  was  upwards  of  fifty  yean  minister  of 
Jedburgh,  and  in  the  manse  was  bom  tiie  amiable  and 
highly  gifted  Mrs.  SomerriUe.  Sir  Dayid  Brewster  is  also 
a  native  of  Jedburgh. 

The  euTirons  of  Jedburgh  abound  in  rich  woodland  scenes, 
and  the  walk  through  the  picturesque  woods  and  groTei 
which  adorn  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  winding  Jed, 
is  especially  delightfiil.t  Qn  the  banks  of  the  Jed,  at 
Hundalee,  Lintalee,  and  Moasbumford,  are  caves  dug  out 
of  the  rock,  supposed  to  haye  been  used  as  hiding-plaoes  in 
ancient  war&re.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  remains  of 
numerous  camps ;  but  the  most  remarkable  is  the  camp  of 
Lintalee,  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  town,  where 
Douglas,  as  described  in  Barbour's  Bruce,  lay  for  the  de- 
fence of  Scotland,  during  the  absence  of  the  king  in  Ireland, 
and  where  in  a  desperate  personal  encounter  he  slew  the 
English  commander  the  Earl  of  Brittany,  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  and  routed  the  whole  with  great  slaughter— an 
achieyement  commemorated  in  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
Douglas  frumly.  Jed  forest  was  conferred  on  Douglas  by 
Bruce,  the  regality  of  which  was  sold  to  the  crown  by  the 
Duke  of  Douglas.  The  forest  lands  still  belong  to  Lord 
Douglas.   A  short  distance  from  the  town,  the  half  ruinous 

*  There  Is  »  rimUw  En^idi  pioT«ib  oonoenitav  LjdfQrd  :— 
"  I  oft  hftTe  heard  of  Ljrdf Old  lav, 
Where  in  the  mora  men  hang  and  dnw. 
And  sit  In  Judgment  after." 

Bbowk'b  Poem*. 
t  "  Eden  scenes  on  OTital  Jed." 
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their  real  Talne.  In  December  1830,  the  library,  museum, 
piftte,  and  funitore  of  ererj  desoription,  were  presented  to 
Sir  Walter  as  a  free  gift  by  his  creditors,  and  he  afterwards 
bequeathed  the  same  to  his  eldest  son,  burdened  with  a 
som  of  jf5000  to  be  divided  among  his  younger  children. 
The  proceeds  of  a  subscription  set  on  foot  in  London  a  con- 
siderable time  ago,  haye  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  this 
debt,  thus  enabling  the  trustees  to  entail  the  library  and 
miuenm  as  an  heir-loom  in  the  family. 

A  little  to  the  east  of  Abbotsford,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  liYer,  below  the  junction  of  the  Gala,  the  Allan  or  El  wand 
water  runs  into  the  Tweed.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Tale  of  the  Allan  is  the  true  ''  Glendearg"  of  the  Monas- 
tery.* The  banks  on  each  side  are  steep,  and  rise  boldly 
oTer  the  eccentric  stream  which  jets  irom  rock  to  rock,  ren- 
dering it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  traveller  to  cross  and 
reerosB  it,  as  be  pursues  his  way  up  the  bottom  of  the 
narrow  yalley .  ^  The  hills  also  rise  at  some  places  abruptly 
OTer  the  little  glen,  displaying  at  interrals  the  grey  rock 
oTerhung  with  wood,  and  farther  up  rises  the  mountain  in 
purple  majesty — the  dark  rich  hue  contrasting  beautifully 
with  the  thickets  of  oak  and  birch,  the  mountain  ashes  and 
tbonis,  the  alders  and  quivering  aspens  which  chequered 
snd  varied  the  descent,  and  not  less  with  the  dark  green  vel- 
vet tuif  which  composed  the  level  part  of  the  narrow  glen." 

*  "  Whan  m  had  fidden  a  ttttle  tfane  on  tha  moon,  he  taid  to  me  mther 
pointadfy,  '  I  am  going  to  chov  you  Bomethlug  that  I  Uiink  will  interest  you ;' 
wd  pranntly,  in  a  wild  corner  of  the  biHa,  he  halted  us  at  a  p]aoe  where  stood 
dace  omJI  aadent  towers,  or  caakeDated  houses,  fai  mins,  at  short  distancps 
liRMn  «toh  other.  It  was  plain,  npon  the  slightest  ooiudderation  of  the  topo- 
p»pby,  that  ooe  (perfaa{»  any  one)  of  these  was  the  tower  of  Glendearg,  where 
•0  many  ramantic  and  mairellons  adventores  happen  in  the  Monastery.  While 
<ve  looked  at  this  fioflom  groap,  I  said  to  Sir  Walter  that  they  wore  what  Boms 
esDad  '  gbalst-allQrtng  editosa'  '  Yes,'  he  answered  cardessly,  '  I  dare  say 
tbers  an  many  stories  aboot  them.'  As  we  returned,  hy  a  diflferent  route,  be 
Dade  me  dinnoant  and  take  a  foo^wth  through  a  part  of  Lord  Bomerrllle'R 
Sramdi^  when  the  Biland  runs  thnragh  a  beantiftil  little  Talley,  the  stream 
viadhigtetwwn  level  borders  of  the  hri(^t«st  green  sward,  whioh  narrow  or 
■Usa  as  the  steep  sides  of  the  glen  adranoe  or  recede.  The  pflaoe  is  called  the 
F»liy  Dean,  and  it  required  no  doerone  to  tell,  that  the  (^  was  that  in  which 
yacher  SiMteee,  in  the  Mooaatefy,  is  intercepted  by  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel." 
— £4ler^J/r.  JdUpluu^LocxUMXtu  L^fe^Scolt,  toL  t. 
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2.  MBLBOSB  TO  DRTBUBOH  ABBCT. 

The  most  direct  way  to  Dryburgh  Abbey  is  either  by  road 
or  railway  to  Newtown  St.  Boewellfi,  from  which  the  road 
turns  directly  to  the  left.  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
station  is  a  toll-bar,  where  the  road,  oyerhung  with  trees, 
tums  again  to  the  left,  and  conducts  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed.  The  tourist  is  here  ferried  across  for  a  penny  to  the 
other  side,  on  reaching  which,  a  t€n  minutes*  walk  brings 
him  to  Dryburgh  Abbey. 

By  the  other  road,  which  is  by  far  the  most  picturesque^ 
the  tourist  is  conducted,  by  the  village  of  Newstead,  across 
the  Tweed  by  the  Fly  Bridge,  two  miles  below  Melrose, 
where  the  Leader  pours  its  waters  from  the  north,  through 
a  beautiful  wooded  vale  to  join  the  Tweed.  The  yiew  from 
the  Bemerside  road,  near  Gladswood,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  From 
no  other  point  can  the  eye  conunand  with  equal  advantage 
the  whole  vale  of  Melrose ;  and  if  the  tourist  should  have 
time  to  proceed  by  this  route,  he  should  by  no  means 
neglect  to  take  this  view  on  his  way  to  Dryburgh.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  is  Drygrange  (John  Tod,  Esq.),  beauti- 
fully situated.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  firom  Drygrange 
is  the  house  of  Cowdenknowes  (Dr.  Home),  standing  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Leader,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Cowden- 
knowes, celebrated  in  song  for  its  "  bonny,  bonny  broom.'* 
A  mile  farth^  up  the  Leader  is  the  village  of  Earlstoun, 
anciently  Erceldoune,  the  dwelling  of  Thomas  Learmont, 
commonly  called  Thomas  the  Biiymer,  in  whom,  as  in  the 
mighty  men  of  old. 


•  the  hoBOfor'd  name 


Of  prq>het  and  of  poet  was  the  lame. 
The  remains  of  the  Rhymer's  Tower  are  still  pointed 
out,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  haugh,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Leader.  A  little  further  on,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dry- 
burgh, is  the  mansion  of  Bemerside,  the  lands  and  barony 
of  which  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Haigs  since 
the  time  of  Malcolm  lY.    The  following  rhyme  respect* 
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ing  tluB  family,  which  testifies  to  the  confident  helief  of 
the  conntiy  people  in  the  perpetual  lineal  succession  of 
the  HaigSy  is  ascribed  to  no  less  renerable  and  infallible 
an  authority  than  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  whose  patrimonial 
territory  was  not  far  from  Bemerside. 

-TMe,  tide,  whate'er  betide, 
There'll  ay  be  Haigi  in  Bemenide." 

The  great-gnndfiither  of  the  present  Mr.  Haig  had  twelve 
daughters,  before  his  wife  brought  him  a  male-heir.  The 
common  people  trembled  for  the  credit  of  their  fayourite 
soothsayer.  But  at  length  the  birth  of  a  son  confirmed 
their  belief  in  the  prophecy  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt. 

Four  miles  from  Melrose,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed, 
within  the  county  of  Berwick,  stand  the  picturesque  ruins  of 

DRYBURGH  ABBEY, 
on  a  richly  wooded  haugh,  round  which  the  rirer  makes  a 
f  ne  drcuitoos  sweep.  The  situation  is  eminently  beautiful, 
and  both  the  abbey,  and  the  modem  mansion-house  of  the 
proprietor,  are  completely  embosomed  in  wood.  *  The  finest 
riew  of  the  ruins  is  from  the  '^  Braeheads,"  behind  the  yil- 
hige  of  Lessuden.  Dryburgh  Abbey  was  founded  in  1150, 
during  the  reign  of  David  I.,  by  Hugh  de  Moreyille,  Lord 
of  Lauderdale,  Constable  of  Scotland,  upon  a  site  which  is 
sapposed  to  have  been  originally  a  place  of  Druidical  wor- 
ship. The  monks  were  of  the  Fremonstratensian  order,  and 
were  brought  from  the  abbey  founded  at  Alnwick  a  short 
time  before.  Edward  II.,  in  his  retreat  from  the  unsucoess- 
fal  mvasion  of  ScoUand  in  1322,  encamped  in  the  grounds  of 
Dryburgh,  and,  setting  fire  to  the  monastery,  burnt  it  to  the 
gtound.  Robert  I.  contributed  liberally  towards  its  repair, 
but  it  has  been  doubted  whether  it  was  ever  fully  restored 
to  its  original  magnificence.  In  1644,  the  abbey  was  again 
destroyed  by  a  hostile  incursion  of  the  English,  under  Sir 
Cieorge  Bowes  and  Sir  Brian  Layton.  The  principal  re- 
^nains  of  the  building  are,  the  western  gable  of  the  nave  of 
the  church,  the  ends  of  the  transept,  part  of  the  choir,  and 

*Tbe  guide  liTet  in  a  cottage  near  the  entrance.  The  gxatnity  we  hare 
>Q|i:geited  aa  payment  for  the  exhibition  of  Abbotaford,  Tiz.,  la.  for  a  lingie 
peno^  aad  9a.  M.  for  paitiM  not  ooeeding  aii,  ihooU  be  aamdaut  herai 
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a  portion  of  the  domestic  buildings.  In  St.  M$rfa  aisle, 
which  is  by  fur  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  ruin,  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  buried,  26th  September  1832,  in  the  buiy- 
ing-ground  of  his  ancestors,  the  Haliburtons  of  Newmains, 
the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  abbey.  On  each  side  are  the 
tombs  of  his  wife  and  only  son,  the  late  Colonel  Scott. 
The  ruins  are  almost  completely  oyergrown  with  foliage. 
In  1604,  James  YI.  granted  Diyburgh  Abbey  to  John, 
Karl  of  Mar,  and  he  afterwards  erected  it  into  a  temporal 
lordship  and  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Oaidross,  con- 
ferring it  upon  the  same  Earl,  who  made  it  oyer  to  hia 
third  son,  Henry,  ancestor  of  the  Barl  of  Buchan.  The 
abbey  was  subsequently  sold  to  the  Haliburtons  of  Mer- 
toun,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Colonel  Tod, 
whose  heirs  sold  it  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan  in  1786.  The 
Earl  at  his  death,  bequeathed  it  to  his  son.  Sir  David 
Erskine,  at  whose  death,  in  1837,  it  reyerted  to  the  Buchan 
fiunily. 

In  the  immediate  yicinity  of  the  abbey  is  the  neat  man- 
sion-house of  Dryburgh,  surrounded  by  stately  trees.  At 
a  short  distance,  is  a  chain  suspension-bridge  oyer  the 
Tweed,  erected  in  1818,  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Buchan,  but  rendered  impassable  by  a  storm  in  January 
1640,  and  neyer  since  repaired.  On  a  rising-ground  at  the 
end  of  the  bridge,  is  a  circular  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Muses,  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  Thomson,  the  author  of 
the  "Seasons."  Farther  up,  on  a  rocky  eminence  over- 
looking the  river,  is  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Scottish  patriot 
Wallace.  The  whole  prospect  around  is  eminently  beauti- 
ful, embracing  both  wood  and  water,  mountain  and  rock 
scenery.* 

Tourists  employing  vehicles  fortius  excursion  cannot  pro^ 
ceed  the  one  way  and  return  the  other,  as  there  is  no  way  o/ 
crossing  the  Tweed  at  Dryburgh  except  by  small  ferry  IxMita 

The  principal  Hotel  at  Melrose  is    "  The  George"  where 

*  Caniiected  with  Brylmrgh  is  fhe  Mowing  story,  told  by  Sir  Walter  Seott 
in  hit  Bolder  Minttrelsy :— "  Soon  after  the  Rebellion  in  1746,  m  nnfortannte 
female  wanderer  took  vp  her  residence  in  a  dark  ranlt  among  the  nins  of  Dry- 
bmrgh  Abbey,  which,  daring  the  day,  she  never  quitted.    When  night  fel],  aha 
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eieeUeot  ^eoommodfttion  may  be  had,  and  yehides  hired 
for  fiiiting  the  places  of  interest  in  the  yicinitj« 

8.— M  ELROfiE-^TBDBURGH—  HAWICK. 

Beinraing  to  Melioae  by  Bailirey. 
From  Melroee,  tourists  may  reach  Jedburgh  by  coach  from 
Kew  Belses  station,  on  the  line  of  railway  from  Melrose  to 
Hawick. 

The  best  road,  howeyer,  is  by  Newtown  St.  Boswells, 
Ancrom  Moor,  and  Mount  Teyiot,  so  that,  if  the  tourist 
ihould  either  driye  or  walk,  he  should  giye  it  the  preference. 
Supposing  him  to  adopt  this  route  (there  being  little  on 
the  other  to  describe),  he  takes  the  train  to  Newtown  St. 
Boswells  station.  Proceeding  from  thence  southwards,  a 
beautiful  yiew  is  obtained  of  Dryburgh  Abbey  and  the 
course  of  the  Tweed.  A  few  miles  farther  on  is  St.  Bos- 
well's  Qreen,  when  the  road  strikes  off  to  the  right  to 
A5cauM  MooB,  where  the  Earl  of  Angus  routed  the 
English  in  1545.  During  the  year  1544,  Sir  Ralph  Eure 
and  Sir  Brian  Layton  committed  the  most  dreadful  ravages 
upon  the  Scottish  frontiers.  As  a  reward  for  their  ser- 
vices, the  English  monarch  promised  to  the  two  barons  a 
feudal  grant  of  the  country  which  they  had  thus  reduced 
to  a  desert ;  upon  hearing  which,  Archibald  Douglas,  the 
seventh  Earl  of  Angus,  is  said  to  have  sworn  to  write  the 
deed  of  investiture  upon  their  skins,  with  sharp  pens,  and 

■raed  from  this  miMnble  halntatuni,  md  went  to  the  house  of  Ur.  HalibnrtoB 
of  Newmams,  or  to  that  of  Mr.  Ersldne  of  Shielfield.  two  gentlemen  of  the 
neif  hbouhood.  From  their  charity  she  obtained  such  neceiaariee  as  she  could 
he  prenoled  on  to  accept.  At  twebre,  each  night,  she  lighted  her  candle  and 
Rtuauif  to  her  ranlt,  Mraring  her  neighbonra  that*  dviiig  her  absence,  her 
habitatida  was  arranged  by  n  spirit,  to  whom  she  gare  the  uncouth  appeUation 
of  Fat&pa,  and  whom  she  described  as  a  little  man,  wearing  heavy  iron  shoest 
with  which  he  trampled  the  day  floor  of  the  vault,  to  dispel  the  damps.  This 
drannsteiee  caused  her  to  be  regarded,  by  the  well  informed,  with  eompas- 
noB,  as  dersnged  in  her  understanding,  and,  by  the  vulgar,  with  lome  degree 
of  terror.  The  cause  of  her  adopting  this  extraordinary  mode  of  life  she  would 
sever  cxphiB.  It  was,  however,  believed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  vow, 
tkat,  during  the  afasenee  of  a  man  to  whom  she  was  attached,  she  would  never 
look  vpon  the  son.  Her  lover  never  returned.  Be  fell  during  the  dvil  war  of 
17U-6,  and  she  never  more  would  behold  the  light  of  day.  The  vault,  or  rather 
dBBgega*  in  which  this  unftvtiinate  woman  lived  and  died,  passes  still  by  the 
■sine  of  the  rapematoral  being  with  which  its  gloom  was  tenanted  by  her  dis- 
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bloody  ink,  in  resentment  for  their  haying  dd&oed  the  tombs 
of  his  ancestors  at  Melrose.  In  1546,  Sure  and  Lay  ton 
again  entered  Scotland  irith  an  army  of  upwards  of  5000 
men,  and  eyen  exceeded  their  former  cruelty.  As  they  re- 
turned towards  Jedburgh,  they  were  overtaken  by  An^oa 
at  the  head  of  1000  horse,  who  was  shortly  after  joined  by 
the  &mou8  Norman  Lesley  with  a  body  of  Fife-men.  While 
the  Scottish  general  was  hesitating  whether  to  adyance  or 
retire,  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Buccleuch  came  up  at  fiill  speed 
with  a  small  but  chosen  body  of  his  retainers^  and  by  his 
adyice,  an  immediate  attack  was  made.  The  battle  was 
commenced  upon  a  piece  of  low  flat  ground,  near  Peniel- 
heugh,''^  and,  just  as  it  began,  a  heron,  roused  from  the 
marshes  by  the  tumult,  soared  away  betwixt  the  encounter- 
ing armies.  ''  0 !"  exclaimed  Angus, ''that  I  had  here  my 
white  gosshawk,  that  we  might  all  yoke  at  once ! "  The 
Scots  obtained  a  complete  yictory,  Sir  Ralph  Eure  and  his 
son,  together  with  Sir  Brian  Layton  and  800  Englishmen, 
many  of  whom  were  persons  of  rank,  falling  in  the  engage- 
ment. A  mile  beyond  this,  on  the  right,  the  road  passes 
Ancrum  House,  (Sir  William  Scott,  Bart.,)  and  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Ale,  is  the  village  of  Ancrum.  At  the 
manse  of  Ancrum,  Thomson  the  poet  spent  much  of  his 
time  with  Mr.  Oranstoun,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  A 
short  way  beyond,  at  some  distance  on  the  left,  is  Mount 
Teyiot,  a  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  whose  second  title 
is  Earl  of  Ancrum.  On  the  right,  two  miles  up  the  Teviot, 
is  Chesters,  (W.  Ogilvie,  Esq.)  The  tourist  now  crosses  the 
Teyiot  by  Ancrum  Bridge.  A  short  way  beyond,  on  the 
right,  is  T3rmpandean,  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  tower, 
and  a  mile  farther  on  the  left  is  Bonjedward,  an  ancient 
Roman  station.  The  Roman  road  here  crossed  the  Jed,  and 
is  still  in  a  state  of  preseryation  from  the  Jed  to  the  Border 
hills.  At  the  distance  of  another  mile,  in  the  deep  vale  of 
the  sylyan  Jed,  the  tourist  enters  the  royal  burgh  of 

JEDBURGH, 
[/mu:— The  Spread  Eagle;  Commercial ;  The  Harrow  J 
Jedburgh    is  situated  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  yeneiable 
*  Penielheugh  b  the  hill  upon  which  the  Waterloo  JComimeiit  ii  buDs. 
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orehaids,  and  enyixoiied  with  wooded  and  precipitous  bftnks. 
h  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity ;  the  village  of  old  Jed. 
worth,^  about  four  miles  aboTe  ^e  present  town,  having 
been  fo^mded  by  Ecgred,  Bishop  of  Lindisfam,  a.i>.  846. 
St  Kenoch  was  Abbot  of  Jedbiugh,  A.i>.  1000,  and  its  royal 
castle  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest  Scottish  annals.  It  ap- 
pears to  haye  been  a  royal  burgh  eyen  in  the  time  of  Dayid 
L  It  was  the  chief  town  on  the  middle  marches.  Defended 
bj  its  castle  and  numerous  towers,  and,  surrounded  by  the 
^kstneases  of  its  forest,  it  was  frequently  the  rendezyous  of 
the  Scottish  armies,  and  was  as  frequently  assailed,  pillaged, 
and  burnt,  by  the  English. 

Its  importance  declined  from  the  union  of  the  two  crowns, 
and  though  it  has  in  modem  times  reyiyed,  it  has  neyer 
reached  any  great  extent  either  in  population  or  trade. 
The  population  within  the  Parliamentiury  boundary  in  1851, 
was  3615.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  is  402.  It  is  the 
county  town  of  Bozburghshire,  the  seat  of  the  circuit  court 
of  justiciary  and  of  a  presbytery.  Its  weekly  market  is  on 
Tuesday,  and  it  has  besides  seyeral  good  annual  fain  and 
monthly  markets  for  cattle. 

Many  interesting  objects  of  antiqidty  were  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  last  century,  such  as  St.  Dayid*s  tower — the  gate- 
way of  the  ancient  bridge  of  the  Canongate— and  the  cross, 
an  interesting  edifice,  on  which,  according  to  Bannatyne, 
the  magistrates,  haying  espoused  the  cause  of  James  YI., 
compelled  the  heralds  of  Mary,  after  suffering  unseemly 
chastisement,  to  eat  their  proclamation.  The  principal 
object  of  curiosity  is  the  remains  of  the  Abbey.  It  was  en- 
Urged  and  richly  endowed  by  Dayid  I.,  and  other  munificent 
patrons  about  the  year  1118,  or  1147.  At  one  period,  its 
powerful  abbots  disputed,  though  unsuccessfully,  the  juris^ 
diction  of  the  Bishops  of  GUasgow,  who  generally  resided  at 
Ancnim  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  suffered  frequently  in 
the  English  wan,  especially  from  the  inyasions  of  Edward 
I.  and  Edward  III.  It  sustained  a  siege  of  two  hours  under 
the  artillery  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  at  the  storming  of  Jed- 
burgh, in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  and  the  traces  of  the 
flames  are  still  yisible  on  its  ruined  walls.  It  suffered  sub- 
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sequent  dilapidation  fixim  the  fbroes  of  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford ;  and  in  common  with  the  other  monasteries  of  Teyioi- 
dale,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  inhabited  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation.  The  monks  were  Canons  regular  or  Au- 
gustine friars,  brought  from  Beauvais  in  France. 

At  the  Reformation,  the  lands  of  the  Abbey  were  con- 
verted into  a  temporal  lordship,  with  the  title  of.  Lord 
Jedburgh,  in  faYour  of  Sir  Andrew  Ker  of  Femiehirst,  and 
they  are  now  possessed  by  his  descendant,  the  Marquis  of 
Lothian.  It  is  a  magnificent  ruin,  and  is  considered  the 
most  perfect  and  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Saxon  and  early 
Gothic  in  Scotland.  The  principal  parts  now  remaining 
are,  the  nave,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  choir,  with  the  south 
aisle,  the  centre  tower,  and  the  north  transept,  which  is 
entire,  and  has  long  been  set  apart  as  a  burial-place  for  the 
family  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian.  In  the  western  gable  is 
a  door  of  exceedingly  beautiful  workmanship.  But  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  part  of  it  is  the  Norman 
door,  which  entered  from  the  cloisters  on  the  south,  of  ex- 
quisitely delicate  and  beautiful  workmanship :  the  finer  por- 
tions of  sculpture  are  rapidly  decaying.  Oyer  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  nave  and  transept,  rises  a  massive  square  tower, 
with  irregular  turrets  and  belfry,  to  the  height  of  100  feet. 
The  west  end  is  fitted  up  as  a  parish  churchy  in  a  most  bar- 
barous and  unseemly  style.  Some  public-spirited  indiyi- 
duals  have  lately  expended  a  considerable  sum  in  repairing 
the  decayed  parts  of  the  building,  so  as  to  preyent  farther 
dilapidation. 

The  best  yiew  of  the  Abbey  is  obtained  from  the  banks 
of  the  riyer.  The  Castle  of  Jedburgh,  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence at  the  town  head,  was  a  fayourite  residence  of  our 
early  Scottish  kings,  from  the  time  of  Dayid  I.  to  Alexander 
III.*  Malcolm  the  fourth  died  there — ^Alexander  III.  mar- 
ried there,  with  unusual  pomp,  October  14,  1285,  Jolande, 
daughter  of  the  Count  de  Dreux,  on  which  occasion  the 
festiyities  of  the  eyening  are  said  to  haye  been  interrupted 
by  the  sudden  and  ominous  appearance  of  a  spectre,  which, 
•  "  Jeda's  ande&t  mOi,  oDoe  seat  of  Idngk'* 
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grettt-grand&ther,  who  allowed  his  beard  to  grow  after  the 
exeeation  of  Charles  I.  The  break&st  parlour  is  a  small 
and  nemi  apartment,  OYerlooking  the  Tweed  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  wild  hills  of  Ettrick  and  Yarrow  on  the  other. 
It  contains  a  beautifnl  and  valuable  collection  of  water- 
colour  drawings,  chiefly  by  Turner,  and  Thomson  of  Dud- 
dingstone,  the  designs  for  the  magnificent  work  entitled 
"  ProTincial  Antiquities  of  Scotland."  The  library,  which 
i§  the  largest  of  all  the  apartments,  is  a  magnificent  room, 
fifty  feet  by  sixty.  The  roof  is  of  carved  oak,  chiefly  after 
models  from  Roslin.  The  collection  of  books  in  this  room 
amounts  to  about  20,000  volumes,  many  of  them  extremely 
rare  and  valuable.    From  the  library  there  is  a  communi- 
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cation  with  the  study,  a  room  of  about  twenty-five  feet 
square  by  twenty  feet  high,  containing  of  what  is  properly 
ealled  furniture  nothing  but  a  small  writing-table  in  the 
centre,  a  plain  arm-chair  covered  with  black  leather,  and  a 
single  chair  besides.  There  are  a  few  books,  chiefly  for  re- 
ference, and  a  light  gallery  of  tracery  work  runs  rouod 
three  sides  of  the  room,  which  contains  only  one  window, 
so  that  the  place  is  rather  sombre.  From  this  room  you 
enter  a  small  closet,  containing  what  must  be  viewed  by 
all  with  the  deepest  interest — the  body-clothes  worn  by  Sir 
Walter  previous  to  his  decease.*  The  external  walls  of  the 
house,  as  well  as  those  of  the  adjoining  garden,  are  enriched 
with  many  old  carved  stones,  which  have  originally  figured 
in  other  and  very  different  situations.  The  door  of  the  old 
tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  the  pulpit  from  which  Ralph  Erfi- 
kine  preached,  and  various  other  curious  and  interesting 
relics,  may  also  be  seen.  Through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
surrounding  forests  there  are  a  number  of  beautiful  wind- 
ing walks,  and  near  the  waterfalls  in  the  deep  ravines  are 
benches  or  bowers  commanding  the  most  picturesque  views. 
The  mansion  of  Abbotsford  and  its  woods  have  been  entire- 
ly created  by  its  late  proprietor,  who,  when  he  purchased 
the  ground  about  thirty  years  ago,  found  it  occupied  by  a 
small  onstead  called  "  Cartley  Hole."  The  first  purchase 
was  made  from  the  late  Dr.  Douglas  of  Galashiels.  It  is 
said  that  the  money  was  paid  by  instalments,  and  that  the 
letter  enclosing  the  last  remittance  contained  these  lines  ; 

**  Noo  the  eowd'f  thine, 
And  the land'f  mine." 

Various  other  "  pendicles"  were  purchased  at  different  times 
from  the  neighbouring  bonnet-lairds,  at  prices  greatly  above 

*  "  After  ihowing  ub  ih«  principal  room«,  (he  vonun  opened  a  amall  dOMrt 
adjoining  the  study,  in  which  hang  (he  laet  do(hee  that  Mr  Walter  had  wonu 
Then  waa  the  broad-ddrted  blue  coat  with  laige  batt<nia,  the  plaid  tiYtwaers. 
the  hearjr  ihoee,  the  broad -rimmed  hat,  and  stout  walking-stick.— the  drees  in 
which  he  rambled  aboat  in  the  morning,  and  which  he  laid  off  when  he  tock 
to  hie  bed  in  hie  laet  illness.  She  took  down  the  coat,  and  gave  it  a  shake  and 
a  wipe  of  the  ooDar,  as  tf  he  were  waiting  to  put  it  on  again  *'— Willis's  IVn. 
eiUings  by  the  Way. 
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Ferniehint,  the  ancient  feudal  fortress  of  the  Eerrs,  occu- 
pies a  romantic  situation  on  the  right  hank  of  the  riyer.  It 
was  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Kerr  in  1490,  and  was  taken  by  the 
English  in  1623,  and  again,  after  the  battle  of  Pinkie.  The 
family  of  Kerr  settled  at  Eerreheugh  in  the  13th  century, 
and  fiK>m  this  place  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  takes  his  title 
as  a  firitifih  Peer.  About  a  znile  northward  from  the  castle 
grows  a  large  oak  tree,  called,  on  account  of  its  great  size, 
^  the  king  of  the  wood,"  and  at  the  side  of  the  ruin  stands 
another,  equally  large,  called  "  the  capon  tree."  Both  trees 
are  noticed  in  Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery. 

From  Jedburgh  to  Hawick  there  is  a  fine  driye  of  about 
ten  miles  along  the  bank  of  the  Teviot.  The  vale  of  the 
Rule  intervenes,  as  also  the  chief  hills  of  Teviotdale,  the 
Dunian,  and  Buberslaw.  The  whole  course  of  the  TeTiot 
between  these  towns  is  studded  on  each  side  with  cottages 
and  mansions,  the  most  distinguished  of  which  is  Minto 
House.  The  Earl  of  Minto's  grounds  and  Minto  Crags  are 
most  easily  reached  by  leaving  the  railway  at  Hassendean 
Station,  walking  from  thence,  by  a  very  pleasant  road, 
through  ihe  village  of  Minto  to  the  Lodge.  By  the  libe- 
lality  of  the  noble  proprietor,  the  grounds  are  accessible  to 
all  parties  desirous  of  seeing  them,  every  day,  Sundays 
excepted.  The  mansion — a  large,  coounodious  house— is 
Bunoonded  with  beautiful  grounds,  studded  with  some 
noble  old  trees.  At  no  great  distance  from  the  house  are 
Minto  Crags,  a  romantic  assemblage  of  cliffs  which  rise 
suddenly  above  the  vale  of  Teviot.  A  small  platform  on  a 
projecting  crag,  commanding  a  most  beautiful  prospect,  is 
termed  BamhUTt  Bed.  This  Bamhill  is  said  to  have  been 
a  robber  or  outlaw.  There  are  remains  of  a  strong  tower 
beneath  the  rocks,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  dwelt,  and 
from  which  he  derived  his  name.  On  the  summit  of  the 
crags  are  the  fragments  of  another  ancient  tower  in  a  pic- 
utresque  situation.*    Nearly  opposite  to  Minto  House  lies 

Wk««B0BUilWir'dbtob«dor&C  Th*  tmon  of  tk«  robbm^  horn  t 

Vb««3edMh«irth^vMdyMM.  Tb*  wwbllaff  Dorte  rMd  ■haO  bcw. 

'MkldlAfrMiwkMMUsMcUay*  Wb«iMiiMMdiv»lnibidl  tMcbthaffTOT^ 
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the  pleasant  village  of  Denholm,  the  birthplace  of  Dr.  John 
Lejden,  and  a  little  fuiher  to  the  west,  Cavers,  the  seat  of 
J.  Douglas,  Esq.    Situated  upon  a  haugh,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Slitterick  and  Teviot,  is  the  thriving  town  of 
HAWICK. 

C/mw.— The  Tower;  llie  Commercial;  The  Crown.] 
Hawick  is  a  burgh  of  regality,  of  considerable  antiquity. 
Pop.  6683.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  engaged  in 
manufactures.  Hawick  has  made  a  considerable  figure 
in  Border  history,  and  from  its  proximity  to  the  Bor- 
der, has  frequenUy  sufiered  severely  from  the  inroads  of 
the  English.  The  Slitterick  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  pecu- 
liarly antique  construction,  and  at  the  head  of  the  town  is 
a  moat-hill,  where  the  brave  Sir  Alexander  Bamsay  was 
acting  in  his  capacity  of  Sheriff  of  Teviotdale,  when  he  was 
seised  by  Sir  William  Douglas,  the  *'  dark  knight  of  Liddis- 
dale,*'  and  plunged  into  one  of  the  dungeons  of  Hennitage 
Castle,  where  he  perished  of  hunger.  Hawick  is  noted 
among  topers  for  its  "  gill."  A  Havfick  giU  is  well  known 
in  Scotland  to  be  half  a  mutchkin,  equal  to  two  gills.*  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  Teviot,  about  two  miles  above  Hawick, 
stands  the  ancient  tower  of  Gbldielands,  one  of  the  most 
entire  now  extant  upon  the  Border.  The  proprietors  of  this 
tower  belonged  to  the  clan  of  Scott  The  last  of  them  is 
said  to  have  been  hanged  over  his  own  gate,  for  march 
treason.  About  a  mile  farther  up  the  river,  on  the  opposite 
bank,  stands  the  celebrated  tower  of  Branxholm,  the  prin- 
cipal scene  of  the  ^<  Lay  of  the  La^t  Minstrel,''  and  during 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries  the  residence  of  the  Buccleuch 
family.  Branxholm  was  famous  of  yore  for  the  charms  of 
a  bonnU  Uu8,  whose  beauty  has  been  celebrated  by  Ramsay 
in  a  ballad  beginning 

**  As  I  came  in  by  Teviot  nds, 
Aad  by  the  braes  o'  Biankaome, 

There  first  I  saw  my  bioomin'  bride. 

Young,  smiling,  sweet,  and  handBome."t 

•  "  Weel  die  loo'ed  a  Hawkk  gin. 
And  leoch  to  see  a  tappit  heo." 

Andrm  and  kis  Cuttit  Oun, 
[  A  teppH  hrni  to  ■  IMUns  DHMBiv  or  cknt.] 

t  The  boonis  lass  was  daughter  to  a  woman  nicknamed  Jean  the  Ranter,  who 
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"SeKrlj  opposite  Goldielands  Tower  the  Teyiot  is  joined 
bj  Borthwick  water.  At  the  head  of  a  narrow  Tallejr 
formed  by  this  stream,  stands  Harden  Castle,  a  long- 
ihaped  plain  looking  structure,  interesting  as  a  specimen  of 
an  ancient  Border  fortress.  The  carved  stucco  work  upon 
the  veiling  of  the  old  hall  is  well  worth  attention.  The 
lobby  is  payed  with  marble ;  and  the  mantel-piece  of  one 
of  the  rooms  is  surmounted  with  an  earl's  coronet,  and  the 
letters^  W.  £.  T.  wreathed  together,  signifying  <<  Walter 
Earl  of  Tanas,"  a  title  which,  in  1660,  was  conferred  for 
life  upon  Walter  Scott  of  Highchester,  the  husband  of  Mary 
CounteflB  of  Buccleuch.  In  front  of  the  house  there  is  a 
dark  precipitous  deU,  covered  on  both  sides  with  beautiful 
trees ;  in  the  recesses  of  which  the  freebooting  lairds  of 
former  times  wece  said  to  have  kept  their  spoil*  From 
Hawick  the  tourist  may  return  by  railway  to  Melrose  or 
Edinburgh. 

k^  la  ale-honie  afc  Um  Handet,  new  Bnnzholm  CMUei    A  young  offioM 
BKned  Maitland,  who  h^pened  to  be  quuterad  aomowhere  in  the  n«ighboat- 
heo^  mm,  loved,  and  married  her.    So  itruige  me  loch  an  alliaooe  deemed 
te  thoee  dayi»  that  ift  wae  imputed  to  the  iriflnenoe  of  witcbocaft. 
•  "  When  Bortho  hoane,  that  loade  the  meade  with  wid. 

Kellf  ber  red  tide  to  Tevlot'e  mmura  etiaod, 

Tfavoogjh  fliaty  hille  whoee  tftdee  an  sbagsed  with  thora. 

When  ipiingB  in  eoalter'd  toAi  the  daik  gren  corn, 

Towma  wood-girt  Harden,  fur  abore  ttie  tale. 

And  eloada  of  ravane  o'er  the  tnrrete  aafl ; 

A  hardly  raee  wIm  never  ehranl:  from  war. 

The  Scott  to  rival  reafane  a  nd^ty  bar. 

Hem  flx'd  liie  mountain  home,  a  wide  dmnain. 

And  rich  the  aoU  had  porpk  heath  been  grain ; 

Bos  what  the  nigpyrd  groond  of  wealth  denied, 

Jfnn  flelde  mon  Uee^d  his  fearieas  arm  •applied.'' 

LBTDBH'e  SeauB  qfinfMef» 

"  Wide  lay  hie  knde  round  Oakwood  tower 
And  wide  round  haunted  Gaetle  Ower ; 
High  over  Borthwlck's  mountain  flood, 
Kb  wood-emboeomed  nuuHion  stood. 
In  the  dailc  ^m  so  deep  below. 
The  herda  of  plundered  Bogland  low." 

Jkv  artHe  LaH  Mintttd,  e.  It. 
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4.  MXLBOBE— SELKIRK — ^VAUEB  OF  KXTRIPK  AKD  TABROW^ 

arr.  iiabt*b  u>cH>-MorPAT. 

To  acoompliah  thia  tour  it  is  necessary,  as  there  is  do  stage-ooach, 
either  to  nhe  a  conveyance  or  walk  from  Mehrose  to  Monat.  At 
Moffat  the  tourist  has  the  Caledonian  Railway  at  bis  service,  and 
may  proceed  by  it  either  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or  Carlisle.  Leav- 
ing Melrose  by  the  road  which  proceeds  westwards  by  Abbotaford, 
alMut  three  miles  from  Selkirk,  the  Ettrick  flows  into  the  Tweed 
at  Sunderland  Hall,  where  bridges  are  thrown  over  both  rivers. 
Near  this  spot  is  the  seclnded  bncying^gronnd  of  Lindean,  with  the 
ruins  of  its  church.  Here  the  body  of  the  **  dark  Knight  of  Liddis- 
dale"  rested  on  its  way  from  Ettrick  Forest,  where  he  was  murdered, 
to  Melrose  Abbey,  where  he  was  buried.  The  road  now  enters  Sel- 
kirkshire, and  leads  the  tourist  along  the  south  bank  of  the  £ttri<^ 
to  the  town  of  Selkirk,  described  at  page  101. 

Leaving  Selkirk,  the  tourist  crosses  the  bridge  over  the  Ettrick, 
and  turns  up  the  north  bank.  The  plain  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  river  is  Philiphaugh,  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose,  by  General  Leslie,  18th  September  1645.  Montrose  himself 
had  taken  up  his  quarters,  with  his  cavalry,  in  the  town  of  Sel- 
kiric,  while  his  infantir,  amounting  to  about  twelve  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred men,  were  posted  on  Philiphaugh.  Leslie  arrived  at  Melrose 
the  evening  before  the  engagement,  and  next  morning,  favoured  by 
a  thick  mist,  he  reached  Montrose's  encampment  without  being 
descried  by  a  single  scout.  The  snrprisal  was  complete,  and  when 
the  Marquis,  who  had  been  alarm^i  by  the  noise  of  the  firing, 
reached  the  scene  of  the  battle,  he  beheld  his  army  disperaed  m 
irretrievable  rout  After  a  desperate  but  unavailing  attempt  to  re- 
trieve the  fortune  of  the  day,  he  cut  his  way  through  a  oody  of 
Leslie*s  troopen,  and  fled  up  Yarrow  and  over  Minchmoor  towards 
Peebles.  This  defeat  destroyed  the  fruit  of  Montrose's  six  splendid 
victories,  and  effectually  rained  the  roval  cause  in  Scotland.  Tha 
estate  of  Philiphaugh  is  the  property  of  W.  Murray,  Esq.,  the  descend- 
ant of  the  **  Outlaw  Murray,"  commemorated  in  the  beautiful  ballad 
of  that  name.  At  the  head  of  Philiphaugh  the  Yarrow  comes  out, 
from  Newark's  **  birken  bower,"  to  join  the  Ettrick.  At  the  conflu- 
ence of  these  streams,  about  a  mile  above  Selkdi^  is  Carterhaugh, 
the  supposed  scene  of  the  fairy  ballad  of  <*  Tamlane."  Hie  vale  of 
Yarrow  parts  off  frx>m  the  head  of  Philiphaugh  towards  the  right, 
that  of  Ettrick  towards  the  left  The  whole  of  this  tract  of  country 
was  not  many  centuries  ago,  covered  with  wood,  and  its  popnlaLr 
designation  sta  J  is  "  The  Forest,"  of  which  no  vestige  is  noir  to  be  seen. 

"  The  Bcensi  are  desert  now,  tad  bsre, 
Where  flooriahed  once  a  forest  fiur, 
Up  pathlen  Ettrick  and  on  Yarrow, 
'Wneie  erst  the  outlaw  drew  his  arrow.** 

Scott. 

Turning  up  the  vale  of  Ettrick,  the  first  object  of  interest  that 
occurs  is  Oakwood,  the  residence  of  the  hero  of  the  ballad  called 
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"  The  Dowie  Dens  of  Yarrow,'*  and,  from  time  immemorial,  the 
property  of  the  Sootta  of  Harden  ;  it  is  aappoaed,  also,  to  have  been 
the  maDsiou  of  the  &motis  wizard  Michael  Scott  Two  or  three  miles 
brther  up  the  glen  is  the  village  of  Ettrick-brig-end,  and  abont  mx 
miles  abore,  the  remains  of  the  Tower  of  Tusbielaw  may  be  discerned 
upon  the  hill  which  rises  from  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  Tnshielaw 
was  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  freebooter  Adam  Scott,  called 
the  King  of  the  Border,  who  was  hanged  by  James  V.  in  the  course 
of  tha.t  memorable  expedition  in  1529,  which  proved  fatal  to  Johnnie 
Annstrong,  Cockbnm  of  Henderland,  and  many  other  marauders ; 
the  dm  tree  on  which  he  was  hanged  still  exists  among  the  ruins. 
Opposite  to  Tushielaw  the  Ranklebum  joins  the  Ettriek.  The  vale  of 
Ranklehum  contains  the  lonely  farm  of  Buccleuch,  supposed  to  have 
been  Uie  original  property  of  the  noble  family  of  that  name.  There 
are  Rmams  of  a  churoh  and  burial  ground,  and  of  a  kiln  and  mill  in 
this  <Ufltricty  but  no  traces  of  a  baronial  mansion.  Farther  up  are 
the  ruins  of  Thirieetane  Castle,  and  close  by,  the  modem  mansion  of 
Thirieetane,the  seat  of  Lord  Napier,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  old 
fHnily  of  the  Scotts  of  Tfairlestane,  as  well  as  of  the  still  mora  famous 
one  of  the  Napiers  of  Merohiston.  Sir  John  Scott  of  Thirlestane, 
his  paternal  ancestor,  was  the  only  chief  willing  to  follow  James  V. 
in  his  invasion  of  England,  when  the  rest  of  the  Scottish  nobles, 
encamped  at  Pala,  obstinately  refused  to  take  part  in  the  expedition, 
bi  memory  of  his  fidelity,  James  granted  to  hui  family  a  charter  of 
arms,  entitling  them  to  bear  a  border  of  fleurs-de-luce  similar  to  the 
tressnre  in  the  royal  arms,  with  a  bundle  of  spears  for  the  crest, 
motto,  **  ready,  aye  ready.*'--(8ee  Zoy  of  the  Last  Minstrelf  canto  iv.) 
Thiriestane  is  surrounded  with  extensive  plantations,  and  its  late 
noble  and  benevolent  owner  employed  for  many  years  his  whole 
time  and  talents  in  carrying  on,  at  great  expense,  important  im- 
provements in  this  district.  About  a  mile  farther  up  stand  the  kirk 
and  hamlet  of  Ettriek.  A  cottage  near  the  sacred  edifice  is  pointed 
out  aa  the  birth-place  of  the  Ettriek  Shepherd.  The  celebrated 
Tbomaa  Boston  was  minister  of  Ettriek,  and,  in  the  church-yard, 
a  handsome  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory,  since  the 
comfnencement  of  the  present  century. 

Crossing  the  bills  which  bound  the  vale  of  Ettriek  on  the  right, 
the  tourist  descends  into  the  celebrated  vale  of  Yarrow.  At  the  head 
of  the  vale  is  the  solitary  sheet  of  water  called  St.  Mart's  Loch, 
four  miles  long,  and  nearly  one  broad. 

"  lone  St  Mary's  alent  laka 

nor  fen  nor  aedfje 

Polfatte  the  pore  lake's  crystal  edge. 

Abrapt  and  sheer  the  monntaJlns  shik. 

At  ODoe  upon  the  level  brink ; 

And  }iut  a  tnee  of  tStm  send 

Harks  where  the  nater  meets  the  Isad. 
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Ar  In  the  minor  tetght  and  biot 

Bach  hffl'i  hogB  oattfneyoa  maj  vinr; 

Btaiflsj  frtth  hflttth,  bot  I01MI7  ten* 

Nor  ttM,  nor  buh,  nor  bnko,  if  tber% 

SftTo  whore  of  land  yon  dender  line 

Boan  thmtrt  tho  lako  tho  •oatter'd  pinoi 

Tel  oren  thia  nakedneaha«  power. 

And  aide  the  fteHng  of  the  hoar  : 

Nor  thieket,  den,  nor  oopee  joa  epj. 

Where  ttvlng  thing  oonoeatod  might  lie ; 

nereli  nothing  left  to  fknpjr'a  goom» 

Ton  see  that  aU  ie  loneUneei; 

And  iltenoe  aide— though  the  steep  hilb 

Send  to  the  lake  a  thousand  xilla: 

In  nmmer  tide  ao  toft  they  weep. 

The  lonnd  bat  lolls  the  ear  asleep ; 

Toor  hone's  hoof-tread  soondt  too  nid^ 

Bosdilyisthesolitade.''* 
The  rlTer  Tnrrow  flows  finom  tbe  east  end,  and  a  small  stream  con- 
nects the  Loch  of  the  Lowes  with  its  western  extremity.    In  the 
winter  it  is  still  frequented  by  flights  of  wild  swans;  hence  Word** 
worth's  lines : 

"  The  swans  on  sweet  Si  Kary^  Uke 

noat  doable— swan  and  shadow! 

In  the  neighbourhood  b  the  farm  of  Blackhonse,  adjacent  to  which 
are  the  remains  of  a  rerj  ancient  tower  in  a  wild  and  solitary  glen, 
npon  a  tonent  named  Douglas  Bum,  which  issues  from  the  hills 
on  the  north,  and  joins  the  Yarrow,  after  passing  a  cn^(gy  rock, 
called  the  Douglas-craig.  This  wild  scene,  now  a  part  of  the 
Traquair  estate,  formed  one  of  the  most  ancient  possessions  of  the 
renowned  family  of  Douglas,  and  is  said  by  popular  tradition  to  be 
the  scene  of  the  flue  old  ballad  of  <<  The  Douglas  Tragedy.**  Near 
the  eastern  extremity  of  St.  Mary's  Loch  are  the  ruins  of  Diyhope 
Tower,  the  birth-place  of  Mary  Scott,  fiunous  by  the  traditional  name 
of  the  *'  Flower  of  Yarrow,"  and  a  mile  westward  is  the  ancient 
burying-ground  of  St  Mary's  Kirk,  but  the  Church  has  long  ago 
disappeared. 

"  Thooi^  in  Itadal  strife,  a  foe 

Hath  laid  Oar  Lady's  chapel  low, 

Tet  stIU  beneath  the  hallow'd  soU 

The  peasant  rests  him  l^om  his  tofl. 

And.  dyinfr  bids  his  bones  be  laid 

When  ent  his  simple  fMhen  pnfi.'f 
A  ftineral  in  a  spot  so  Teiy  retired  has  an  uncommonly  strikinfl^ 
eflRKt     At  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  burial-eroimd,  is  a 
small  mound,  said  by  tradition  to  be  the  grave  of  Mass  John  BIrnam, 
the  former  tenant  of  the  chaphdnxy. 

*  BfatnUom.    Intiodnetlott  to  Canto  IL 
t  Jr«rsii«fi.    XntrodBOtion  to  OSato  O. 
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**  That  wtaid  priMi,  whose  bones  are  thruH 
From  compuj  of  ho^  dut" 

In  the  adjacent  vale  of  Megget  ia  Henderland  Caatle,  the  residence 
of  Cockbam,  a  border  freebooter,  who  was  hanged  over  the  gate  of 
hb  own  tower  by  James  V.  Tradition  says  that  Cockbnm  was  sur- 
priied  by  the  king  while  sitting  at  dinner.  A  mountain  torrent, 
called  Henderland  Bum,  rushes  impetuously  from  the  hills  through 
A  rocky  chasm,  named  the  Dow-glen,  and  passes  near  the  site  of  the 
tower.  To  the  recesses  of  this  glen  the  wife  of  Cockbum  is  said 
to  have  retreated  during  the  execution  of  her  husband,  and  a  place, 
called  the  Ladjft  Seat,  is  still  shown,  where  she  is  said  to  have  striven 
to  drown,  amid  the  roar  of  a  foaming  cataract,  the  tumultuous  noise 
which  announced  the  dose  of  his  existence.  The  beautiful  pathetic 
ballad,  entitled  ^  The  Lament  of  the  Border  Widow,*'  was  composed 
on  this  event.  On  the  south  side  of  St.  Mary's  Loch  is  a  hill  called 
the  Herecleuchhead,  over  which  there  is  a  scarcely  visible  track, 
termed  the  King's  Road,  leading  over  the  hills  into  Ettrick.*  At 
the  head  of  the  Loch  of  the  Lowes,  on  the  east,  is  Riskenhope,  and 
on  the  west  Chapelhope,  the  scene  of  the  tale  of  **  The  Brownie  of 
Bodabeck."  A  iew  miles  farther  on  through  the  hills  is  a  small 
boose,  formerly  an  inn,  called  BIrkhill,  opposite  the  door  of  which 
Claverhonse  shot  four  Covenanters,  whose  grave-stones  were  dis- 
cernible in  Ettrick  churchyard  a  few  yearw  ago.  Opposite  the  house 
At  Birkhill  is  a  hill  called  the  Watch  Hill,  firom  the  circumstance  of 
the  Covenanters  stationing  one  of  their  number  there,  to  give  notice 
of  the  approach  of  the  soldiers;  and  a  little  below  is  a  hideous  guUy, 
ooataiaing  a  waterfoll,  called  Dobbs  Linn,  and  a  cave  which  served 
as  a  place  of  retreat  for  the  persecuted  remnant.  Near  the  head  of 
Moffat  Water  is  the  <«  dark  LooH  Skxns,"  a  mountain  lake  of  con- 
■derable  sise,  pre-eminent  over  all  lakes  of  the  south  of  Scotland 
for  the  tmpresaive  gloom  and  sterility  that  surround  it.  The  stream 
whidk  forms  its  outlet,  after  a  short  and  hurried  course,  falls  from  a 
cataract  of  immenae  height,  and  gloomy  grandeur,  called  from  its 
appearance  Thb  Orkt  Mark's  Tail.  The  water  is  precipitated 
over  a  dark  rugged  precipice,  about  300  feet  high.  A  little  way 
fnm  the  foot  of  the  cataraet  is  a  sort  of  trench,  called  «  The  Giant's 
Orave,"  which  has  evidently  been  a  battery  designed  to  command 
the  pass.  The  character  of  the  surrounding  scenery  is  uncommonly 
*i«age  and  gloomy,  and  tho  earn,  or  Scottish  eagle,  has  for  many 
agea  built  its  nest  yearly  upon  an  islet  in  Loch  Skene.    This  mde 

*  Aa  old  song  opeiM  with  this  Hanaa:— 

"  Hie  Kta«  fade  round  the  Meredsachhead, 
Booted  and  ■pnn'd,  as  we  a'  did  see ; 
Syne  dined  wi*  a  kMB  at  Mosrfinnian  yua. 
A  little  below  the  Lo9n  Lee. 
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and  savage  scene  is  well  detcribed  in  the  introduction  to  the  seoouU 
canto  of  Marmion. 

"  There  esigies  aoreain  from  ide  to  shore; 

Down  all  the  rocks  the  torrents  mer: 

O'er  the  blade  wares  incessant  driven. 

Dark  mists  infect  the  sommer  heaven ; 

Through  the  mde  barilen  of  the  like 

Aw^  its  hunying  waters  break 

Faster  and  whiter,  dash  and  curl. 

Till  down  yon  dark  abyu  they  huxi 

RjMS  the  fog-smoke,  white  as  mow. 

Thunders  the  liewless  stream  below. 


the  bottom  of  the  den, 

Where,  deep  deep  down  and  far  within. 
Toils  with  the  rocks  the  roaring  linn; 
Then  issuing  forth  one  foamy  ware. 
And  wheeling  round  the  Giant's  Grave 
White  as  the  snowy  chaii^'s  taQ. 
Drives  down  the  pass  of  Mo&tdale.'* 

The  vale  of  Moffat,  although  less  celebrated  for  its  literary  i 
dations,  is  by  no  means  inferior  in  picturesque  attraction  to  ita 
more  favoured  rivals,  the  Ettrick  and  Yarrow.  To  within  a  short 
distance  from  the  village  of  Moflat  the  valley  is  strictly  pastoral ;  and 
although  its  upper  extremity,  from  ita  great  elevation,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  shrouded  in  mist,  a  day  of  sunshine  discloses  scenery  of  a 
highly  pleasing  and  romantic  character. 

MOFFAT. 
[JuHS  .—The  Annandale  Arms ;  The  Star.] 
The  village  of  Moffat  is  situated  on  an  elevation  of  about  870  feet 
above  the  sea,  in  a  pastoral  valley  of  the  same  name,  near  the  func- 
tion of  the  Moffat,  Leader,  and  Annan  waters.  With  a  gentle  de- 
clivity to  the  south,  it  is  protected  on  the  north  and  east  by  a  range 
of  lof^  flat-backed  mountains,  forming  the  highest  south  of  Uie  Fort^. 
Hartfell,  from  which  the  range  takes  its  name,  is  2635  feet,  and 
Broadland,  2741  feet  high.  It  is  much  resorted  to  in  summer  on 
account  of  its  healthy  situation,  and  the  two  mineral  springs,  Moflat 
Well  and  Hartfell  Spa,  in  its  vicinity,  the  former  being  of  a  sulphur- 
ous, and  the  latter  of  a  chalybeate  character.  The  water  of  the  well 
sparkles  like  champagne  when  taken  from  the  fountain ;  and  from 
the  time  of  its  discovery,  200  years  ago,  has  maintained  its  character 
for  the  cure  of  many  diseases.  There  are  a  number  of  neat  lodging- 
houses  in  and  near  the  village  for  the  accommodation  of  visttors. 
From  this  the  tourist  may  proceed  by  the  Caledonian  Railway  to 
Edinburgh,  Qlasgow,  or  Ckrliale. 
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6.  MELBOSB — KBLBO— 00LD6TRBAM— BERWICK-OK-TWKXD. 
By  Railway. 

Leaving  Melrose,  the  first  station  we  arrive  at  is  Newstead, 
at  the  village  of  the  same  name.  Near  it  is  a  Roman 
camp.  A  little  beyond  Newstead,  on  the  left,  is  Ravens- 
wood  House.  On  the  same  side,  a  little  farther  on,  but 
not  visible  from  the  line,  is  Old  Melrose. 

NEWTOWN  ST.  BOSWELLS  STATION. 

f/im  .•— Gavcnlock's.] 
Here  the  main  line  to  Hawick  branches  off  on  the  right. 
Not  &r  from  the  station,  on  the  left,  is  the  Tillage  of  New- 
town.   The  old  village  of  St.  Boswells  appears  to  have  stood 
in  the  yicinity  of  the  Church,  where  the  foundations  of 
houses  are  occasionally  discovered  in  the  operations  of  agri- 
culture.    In  the  banks  are  many  copious  springs,  and  seve- 
ral of  them  form  beautiful  petrifactions.     Hard  by  is  the 
village  of  Lessuden,  formerly  a  place  of  some  importance, 
for,  when  burned  by  the  English  in  1544,  it  contained  six- 
teen strong  towers.     On  the  Green  is  held  the  fair  of  St. 
Boswells,  the  principal  market  for  sheep  and  lambs  in  the 
south  of  Scotland.     Black  cattle  are  also  sold,  although 
their  number  is  not  considerable ;  but  the  show  of  horns 
is  generally  so' fine  that  buyers  attend  from  all  parts  both 
of  the  north  of  England  and  south  of  Scotland.    Two  miles 
from  St.  Boswells  is  the  Tillage  of  Maxton,  and,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  in  a  delightful  situation,  is  Mer- 
toun  House,  the  seat  of  Scott  of  Harden,  who  has  lately 
established  his  claim  to  the  title  of  Lord  Polwarth.    Leav- 
uig  Newtown  Station,  a  peep  may  be  had,  on  the  left,  of 
I^burgh  Abbey  embosomed  in  trees.     On  the  right,  at 
the  base  of  the  Eildon  Hills,  is  Eildon  Hall  (Mrs.  Baillie). 
Farther  on,  on  the  left,  and  upon  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  are  the  ruins  of  Littledean  Tower,  formerly  a  place 
of  great  note,  and  long  the  residence  of  the  Kers  of  Little- 
dean  and  Nenthom,  a  branch  of  the  Cessford  family.     It 
is  now  the  property  of  Lord  Polwarth.     Beyond  it,  to  the 
north,  occupying  a  conspicuous  position  among  a  cluster 
of  rockfl^  is  Smailholm  Tower,  the  scene  of  Sir  Walter  Scott*s 
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ballad  of  the  <<  Eve  of  St.  John ;  *'  and  interesting  from  its 
having  been  the  object  which  Uurgelj  contributed  to  kindle 
the  genius  and  inspire  the  style  of  the  distinguished 
Scottish  minstiel.  The  poet  resided  for  some  time, 
while  a  boy,  at  the  neighbouring  farm-house  of  Sandj- 
knowe,  then  inhabited  by  his  paternal  grandfather,  and  he 
nas  beautifully  described  the  scenery  in  one  of  his  prelimi- 
naiy  epistles  to  Marmion.*  The  Tower  is  a  high  square 
building,  surrounded  by  an  outer  wall,  now  ruinous.  The 
circuit  of  the  outer  court  being  defended,  on  three  sides,  by 
a  precipice  and  morass,  is  accessible  only  from  the  west  by 
a  steep  and  rocky  path.  The  apartments  are  placed  one 
above  another,  and  communicate  by  a  narrow  stair.  From 
the  elevated  situation  of  Smailholm  Tower,  it  is  seen  many 
miles  in  every  direction.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Pringles  of  Whytbank,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Lord 
Polwarth.  Continuing  along  the  line,  amidst  the  richest 
scenery,  the  tourist  enjoys  frequent  glimpses  of  the  river 
Tweed,  with  its  wooded  banks.  Passing  Newtown  Don, 
(Sir  Wm.  Don,  Bart.)  we  reach 

ROXBURGH  STATION. 
On  the  right  is  Roxburgh  village,  and  on  the  left,  upon  a 
grassy  knoll,  are  the  scanty  remains  of  the  &mous  Cabtlk 
or  Roxburgh,  situate  near  the  junction  of  the  Tweed  and 
Teviot,  which  here  approach  so  close  as  to  form  a  narrow 
isthmus.  Roxburgh  Castle  was  formerly  a  fortress  of 
great  extent  and  importance  ;  but  having  been  dismantled 
about  400  years  ago,  a  few  fragments  of  walls  are  all 
that  now  remain  to  attest  its  former  strength.  A  deep 
moat,  filled  with  water  from  the  Teviot,  formed  part  of 
its  defences.  In  1460,  when  in  possession  of  the  English, 
it  was  besieged  by  James  II.,  and  after  his  death,  it  was 

And  ■tin  I  UioQfrht  that  ihmttarad  ta*«r 

Th«ini|rhtle«tworkor- 

And  BAnraU'd.  m  the  ■ 


*  It  WM  a  harrvB  iccae,  and  wOd, 
When  naked  ellflk  ir«r«  rudely  piled  t 
But.  ever  and  anon,  between 


— d  well  the  lonely  In/knt  knew 
Beceeene  whare  the  wall-flower  snw. 
And  bonejrmiekle  lored  to  erawf 
Up  tba  low  ewmK  and  mla'd  wall. 
IdMOMd  ■vch  nooki  the  aweeteet  ihade 
The  Mu  In  aU  it*  rooad  ninrcyad ; 


The  miirhtlett  work  of  human  pover ; 
And  nanrall'd.  a«  the  eced  hind 
With  Kime  etraac*  tale  bewUeh'd  mj  mtad. 
Of  (brnyart.  who,  with  headlong  Ihroa, 
Down  fk>oiB  that  atrength  bad  mmn^d  thiir  bw 
Their  Hmthem  ra^ae  to  reaew. 
Far  In  the  dlMaat>:;heTiDi*  Minl 
And.  boma  retaraing,  illod  tba  ball 
Wl^  revd.  wanel  rnat,  aad  bravL" 
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taken  by  his  um j,  under  the  directioii  of  his  widow.  The 
spot  where  James  was  killed,  by  the  borsting  of  a  cannon, 
is  marked  by  a  holly  tree,  which  grows  upon  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  Tweed.  Nearly  opposite  to  the  ruins 
of  the  Qastle,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  is  Funms 
Castlb,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  command- 
ing a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  Eztensiye 
alterations  and  repairs  have  lately  been  made  on  this 
building,  which  render  it  one  of  the  most  stately  speci- 
mens of  the  Tudor  style  in  Scotland.  On  the  Haugh, 
upon  the  south  side  of  the  river,  is  held,  on  the  6th  of 
August,  St.  Jameses  Fair,  the  greatest  hai,  next  to  St. 
Boswell's  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Proceeding  onward, 
the  tourist  reaches  Wallace  Nick  Station,  16  miles  from 
Melrose,  from  which  an  omnibus  conveys  passengers  to 

KELSO. 
{Ituu  .—Tile  Crow  Keys ;  The  Qaeen'i  Head.] 
This  town  occupies  a  beautiful  situation  on  the  margin 
of  the  Tweed,  and  consists  of  four  principal  streets^  and 
a  spacious  square  or  market-place,  in  which  stand  the 
town-hall,  erected  in  1816,  and  many  well-built  houses, 
with  elegant  shops.  Kelso  is  the  residence  of  a  number 
of  people  in  easy  circumstances,  who  live  in  a  style  of 
considerable  elegance.  It  carries  on  a  good  inland  trade, 
and  has  a  weekly  market  and  four  annual  fairs.  Popu- 
lation 4783.  The  most  prominent  object  in  Kelso  is 
the  venerable  abbey,  a  noble  specimen  of  the  solid  and 
majestic  style  of  architecture  called  the  Saxon  or  early 
Norman.  The  monks  Were  of  a  reformed  class  of  the 
Benedictines,  first  established  at  Tiron  in  France,  and 
hence  called  Tironenses.  David  I.,  when  Earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon, introduced  the  Tironenses  into  Scotland,  and 
settled  them  near  his  castle  at  Selkirk,  in  the  year  1113. 
The  principal  residence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  at  this 
period,  was  the  Castle  of  Roxburgh  ;  and  when  David  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Scottish  crown,  af  cer  the  death  of  his  brother, 
in  1124,  he  removed  the  convent  from  Selkirk  to  Kelso, 
within  view  of  his  royal  castle.    The  foundation  of  the 
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church  was  laid  on  the  3d  of  Maj  1 1 28.  In  consequence  of 
its  yicinity  to  the  English  border,  Kelso  suffered  sererelj 
during  the  wars  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  monas* 
tery  was  frequently  laid  waste  by  fire.  It  was  reduced 
to  its  present  ruinous  state  by  the  English,  under  the  Earl 
of  Hertford,  in  1546.  The  only  parts  now  remaining  are 
the  waUs  of  the  transepts,  the  centre  tower,  and  west  end, 
and  a  small  part  of  the  choir.  After  the  Reformation,  a  low 
gloomy  yault  was  thrown  over  the  transept,  to  make  it  serve 
as  a  parish  church,  and  it  continued  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose  till  1771,  when  one  Sunday,  during  divine  service, 
the  congregation  were  alarmed  by  the  falling  of  a  piece  of 
plaster  from  the  roof,  and  hurried  out  in  teiror,  believing 
that  the  vault  over  their  heads  was  giving  way ;  and  this, 
together  with  an  ancient  prophecy,  attributed  to  Thomas 
the  Rhymer,  '<  that  the  kirk  should  faU  when  at  the  fuUest," 
caused  the  church  to  be  deserted,  and  it  has  never  since 
had  an  opportunity  of  tumbling  on  a  full  congregation. 
The  ruins  were  disencumbered  of  the  rude  modem  masonry, 
by  the  good  taste  of  William  Duke  of  Rozburghe,  and  his 
successor  Duke  James,  and,  in  1823,  the  decayed  parts  were 
strengthened  and  repaired  by  subscription.  After  the  Re- 
formation, the  principal  part  of  the  estates  of  this  rich  abbey 
were  held  in  commendam  by  Sir  John  Maitland,  the  ances- 
tor of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  who  exchanged  it  with 
Francis  Stewart,  afterwards  Earl  of  Both  well,  fbr  the  prioiy 
of  Coldinghame.  This  nobleman,  for  his  repeated  treasons, 
was  attainted  in  1592,  and  the  lands  and  possessions  of 
Kelso  abbey  were  finally  conferred  upon  Sir  Robert  Ker  of 
Oessford,  and  they  are  still  enjoyed  by  his  descendant,  the 
Duke  of  Roxburghe. 

The  environs  of  Kelso  are  singiilarly  beautifdl.    They 
are  thus  described  by  Leyden,  in  his  ^S^ie^  of  Infancy : 
**  BoBom'd  in  woods  where  mighty  rivers  run, 
Kelao'B  fair  vale  expands  before  the  sun, 
Its  riung  downs  in  yemal  beau^  swell, 
And,  fring'd  with  hazel,  winds  each  floweiy  dell, 
Green  spangled  plains  to  dimpling  lawns  succeed. 
And  Tempo  rises  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 
Blue  o'er  the  river  Kelso's  shadow  lies, 
And  copse-clad  isles  amid  the  waters  rise."30Qlc 
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The  most  admired  view  jb  from  the  bridge,  looking  up 
the  rirer.  In  this  view  are  comprehended  the  junction  of  the 
Tweed  and  Teviot,  and  the  ruins  of  Roxburgh  Castle ;  in 
front,  the  Palace  of  Fleurs,  with  its  lawns  sloping  to  the 
rirer's  edge,  and  sheltered  by  lofty  trees  behind.  On  the  south 
bank  of  the  TeTiot  are  the  woods  and  mansion  of  Springwood 
Park,  (Sir  George  Douglas,  Bart.,)  and  close  by  is  the  fine 
bridge  across  the  stream.  On  the  right  is  the  town,  extended 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  ;  nearer  is  Ednam  House,  and 
immediately  beyond  are  the  lofty  ruins  of  the  Abbey.  In  the 
background  are  the  hills  of  Stitchel  and  Mellerstain— the 
castle  of  Home — ^the  picturesque  summits  of  the  Eildon 
Hills,  Penielheugh,  &c.  An  excellent  view  may  also  be 
obtained  of  the  district  around  Kelso,  from  the  top  of  an 
eminence,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  called  Pinnacle- 
hill  ;  and  a  third,  equally  interesting,  from  the  building 
appropriated  as  a  Museum  and  Library,  situated  on  an 
eieyation  termed  the  Terrace.* 

About  two  miles  north  from  Kelso,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eden,  is  the  Tillage  of  Ednam,  the  birth-place  of  the  poet 
Thomson,  near  to  which  a  monument  has  been  erected  to 
his  memory.  A  little  to  the  west,  is  Newton-Don,  the  seat 
of  Sir  William  Don,  Bart. ;  and  two  miles  farther  to  the 
north  is  Stitchel,  the  mansion  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  Bart. 
A  short  way  beyond,  on  a  considerable  eminence,  command- 
ing a  yiew  of  the  whole  Merse  and  a  great  deal  of  Rox- 
burghshire, is  Home  Castle,  once  the  residence  of  the  an- 
cient and  powerful  family  of  that  name.  After  the  battle 
of  Pinkie,  1547,  it  was  taken  by  the  English,  under  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  and  again,  during  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Three  miles  to  the  west  is  Mellerstain  House,  the  seat  of 
Geo^e  Baillie,  Esq.,  of  Jerviswood,  surrounded  by  extensive 
plantations. 

The  line  from.  Kelso  to  Berwick,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 

*  From  Ki^taoa  road  teads  to  Jedlmi|^  by  the  Tlllagw  of  MaxweOheogh  and 
HeatoB,  diebcaatifal  banks  of  tho  Kale,  Grahamalaw,  where  there  are  some  re- 
naulcBMeeaTea,  ttaevillagee  of  Bckford  andCiaQiii&  Crailisg  house,  (J.  Paton, 
Bhi.,)  foniMilr  tJie  leM  of  tiie  noble  fuaiiy  of  Gianstonn,  and  B<n)iedward, 
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York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Railway,  follows  along  the 
southern  banks  of  the  Tweed  to  Berwick.  At  the  distance  of 
two  miles,  are  the  Station  and  village  of  Sprouston,  where 
passengers  may  also  leave  for  Kelso ;  the  line  here  enters 
the  Merse,  or  Berwickshire.  On  the  left  is  seen  the  Tweed, 
which  now  forms  the  boundary  between  England  and  Soot- 
land.  To  the  left  of  Carham  Station  is  Carham  Church, 
with  Gaxham  HalL  A  mile  and  a  half  fieurther,  on  the  same 
side,  are  the  ruins  of  Wark  Castle,  celebrated  in  Border 
history.  A  mile  farther,  on  the  left,  is  the  Hirsel,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Home ;  the  park  contains  some  fine  preserves. 
Nine  miles  from  Kelso,  the  train  stops  at  Comhill  Station, 
where  passengers  leave  for 

COLDSTREAM. 

C/miu.—- The  Newcastle  ArmB;  The  GoBunerdaL] 
Coldstream  occupies  an  elevated  situation  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Tweed,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge. 
Population  2238.  Inhabited  houses,  281.  In  consequence 
of  its  proximity  to  England,  Coldstream,  like  Ghretna  Green, 
is  celebrated  for  its  irregular  marriages.  In  the  principal 
inn  Lord  Brougham  was  married.  During  the  winter 
of  1659-60,  General  Monck  resided  in  Coldstream  before  he 
marched  into  England  to  restore  Charles  II.,  and  here  he 
raised  a  horse  regiment,  which  is  still  denominated  the 
Coldstream  Guards.  On  the  bank  of  the  Tweed,  to  the  west 
of  the  town,  w  Lees,  the  beautiful  seat  of  Sir  William 
Maxjoribanks,  Bart.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east  of 
the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  Church  of  Lennel,  which  was 
the  name  of  the  parish  before  Coldstream  existed.  Near  it 
is  Lennel  House  (Earl  of  Haddington),  in  which  the  vener- 
able Patrick  Brydone,  author  of  "Travels  in  Sicily  and 
Malta,"  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  long  life.''^  Following 
the  course  of  the  river,  we  come  to  Tillmouth,  where  the 
Till,  a  deep,  dark,  and  sullen  stream,  flows  into  the 
Tweed.f     On  its  banks  stands  Twisel  Castle  (Sir  Francis 

*  Then  are  two  roadt  from  Coldatream  to  Benrick,  one  along  the  north  bank 
I  one  along  the  wath  bar*-  -'  **- -  "^ — "■    "^  - 1-^—  j-  *»- i-*. — >^ — 

and  it  genenQly  preferred. 
+  The  differ 

ing  rhyme:— 


and  one  along  the  wath  bank  of  the  Tweed.   The  latter  ia  the  more  intereiting. 
id  it  generally  preferred. 
f  The  different  characteiiitics  of  the  tiro  men  aie  pointed  out  hi  the  iSoUow- 
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Blake,  Bari.)  Beneath  the  castle,  the  ancient  bridge  is 
still  standing  by  which  the  English  crossed  the  Till  before 
the  battle  of  Flodden.**^  The  glen  is  romantic  and  delight- 
fol,  with  steep  banks  on  each  side,  ooyered  with  copse- 
wood.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tweed  is  Milne-Graden, 
(the  late  Admiral  Sir  David  Milne,  Bart.,)  once  the  seat  of 
the  Kerrs  of  Graden,  and,  at  an  earlier  period,  the  residence 
of  the  chief  of  a  Border  clan,  known  bj  the  name  of  Gra- 
den.t  A  little  to  the  north-east  is  the  village  of  Swinton. 
The  estate  of  Swinton  is  remarkable,  as  having  been,  with 
only  two  very  brief  interruptions,  the  property  of  one  fiunily 
since  the  days  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy.  The  first  of 
the  Swintons  acquired  the  name  and  the  estate,  as  a  reward 
for  the  bravery  which  he  displayed  in  clearing  the  country 
of  the  wild  swine  which  then  infested  it.  The  fitmily  have 
prodnoed  many  distinguished  warriors.  At  the  battle  of 
Beaug^  in  France,  Thomas  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to 
Henry  Y.,  was  unhorsed  by  Sir  John  Swinton  of  Swinton, 
who  distinguished  him  by  a  coronet  of  precious  stones 
which  he  wore  around  his  helmet-t  The  brave  conduct  of 
another  of  this  warlike  iiamily,  at  the  battle  of  Homildon 
Hill,  in  1402,  has  been  dramatized  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

Tweed  aid  to  Tm, 

*'  Whet  gexs  jre  xjn  MM  etm  r 
Tin  nid  to  Tweed, 

"  TlKra^  ye  xin  wl'  speed. 
And  I  xln  daw. 

Tet>  where  je  drown  ae  man 
I  drown  twa  r' 

• <«  They  CTOMTd  Stfll  pouring  down  the  rocky  den. 

The  Tm,  by  Twiiel  Bridge.  Where  flows  the  snOen  TiD, 

Hig)^  right  it  ia»  and  han^ty.  ^^Uto       And,  rising  from  the  dfan  wood  glen 
Thqr  dNe  into  the  deep  deflle;  Standards  on  standards,  men  on  men, 

BcMathtbecaTen'ddiffth^fld],  In  slow  soooeerion  stiU, 

BeneaOi  the  caetlels  aby  waO.  And  sweepfaig  o'er  the  Gothic  arch, 

By  roek,  hy  oak,  Iv  liAwtboni  tree.    And  pres8ta«  on,  fai  ceaseless  march, 
IVoopsAsr  troop  aMdleeppearing;  To  gain  the  opposing  hUL" 

Ttoop  after  troop  their  banners  rearing,  Marmion,CTl 

Ilpon  the  eastern  bank  yon  see, 

t  Bin  Waltu  Scon's  Border  AntiquiHa,  p.  152. 
;  "  And  Swinton  laid  the  lance  in  rest 

That  tamed,  of  yore,  the  sparidlng  crest 
Of  ClaTCnoe's  Plantagenet." 

La^qfthe  Last  Mintlrd,  c.  r.,  a  i. 
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whose  grandmother  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Swinton  of 
Swinton.  To  the  left  is  seen  Ladykirk  Church — an  ancienc 
Gothic  building,  said  to  have  been  erected  bj  James  IV^ 
in  consequence  of  a  vow  made  to  the  Virgin,  when  he  found 
himself  in  great  danger  while  crossing  the  Tweed,  bj  a  ford 
in  the  neighbourhood.  By  this  ford  the  English  and 
Scottish  armies  made  their  mutual  invasions,  before  the 
bridge  of  Berwick  was  erected.  The  adjacent  field,  called 
Hollywell  Haugh,  was  the  place  where  Edward  I.  met  the 
Scottish  nobility,  to  settle  the  dispute  between  Bruce  and 
Baliol,  relative  to  the  crown  of  Scotland.  On  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Tweed  stands  the  celebrated  Castle  of  Noeham.* 


*  "  The  ruinoiu  oistie  of  Norham  (anaentlT  called  Ubbanford)  is  ntnated  an 
the  lonthem  bank  of  the  Tweed,  about  liz  muet  abore  Berwick,  and  where  that 
river  ii  still  the  boundary  between  En^and  and  Scotland.  The  extent  of  its 
ruins,  as  well  as  its  historical  importance,  shows  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  mag- 
nificence, as  well  as  strength.  Edward  I.  resided  there  when  he  was  created 
umpire  of  the  dispute  dmcerning  the  Scottish  succession.  It  was  repeatedly 
taken  and  retaken  during  the  wars  between  England  and  Scotland ;  and,  indeed, 
scarce  anj  happened,  in  which  it  had  not  a  principal  share.  Norham  Gastle  is 
situated  on  a  steep  bank,  which  overhangs  the  river.  The  repeated  sieges 
which  the  castle  had  sustained,  rendered  frequent  repairs  necessary." 
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Aboat  four  miles  from  Berwick,  is  Paxton  House,  the  seat 
of  W.  F.  Home,  Esq.,  oontaimug  a  fine  collection  of 
pictures.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  Tweed 
is  crossed  by  the  Union  Wire  Suspension  Bridge,  con- 
stnicted  in  1820,  by  Captain  Samuel  Brown.  Its  length 
is  437  feet ;  width,  18 ;  height  of  piers  abo^e  low-water 
mark,  69  ;  and  is  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  the  kind 
in  this  part  of  Scotland.  Near  Pazton,  the  Tweed  is 
joined  by  the  Whitadder,  the  principal  river  which  flows 
through  Berwickshire;  on  its  banks,  a  few  miles  to  the 
north-west,  is  Ninewells,  the  paternal  seat  of  David  Hume. 
Passing  Velvet  Hall  Station  and  Halidon  Hill,  the  scene 
of  a  battle  in  1333,  between  the  English  and  the  Scots,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated,  the  train  arrives  at  Tweed- 
mouth  Station.  To  the  left,  at  the  other  end  of  the  bridge 
acrosa  the  Tweed,  is  Bbbwick-ov-Twsei). 


SECOND  TOUE. 

BDIHBUBOH   TO   PEEBLES   BT   COACH. 

Leaye  Edinburgh  by  Nicolson  Street,  and  proceed  by 
Liberton  and  Pennycuik,  (as  per  Itinerary).  Twenty - 
two  miles  from  Edinburgh,  ia  the  royal  burgh  and  county 
town  of 

PEEBLES. 

[/niM :— The  Tontme.] 
Peebles  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Tweed.  It  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  must,  from 
a  very  early  period,  have  been  a  seat  of  population,  as  is 
indicated  by  its  name,  which,  in  British  signifies  shiel- 
ings or  dweUing-plaoes ;  it  is  certain  that  at  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century  there  were  at  this  place,  a  village,  a 
church,  a  mill,  and  a  brewhouse.  Population,  according  to 
census  of  1841, 1908.  Owing  to  its  situation  in  the  midst 
of  a  fine  hunting  country,  and  on  the  direct  road  to  the  royal 
forest  of  Ettrick,  it  became  at  an  early  period  the  occasional 
residence  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  and  is  the  scene  of  the 
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celebrated  poem  of  James  I.,  entitled  ^^PeUis  to  the  Pla^r 
On  account  of  its  sequestered  situation,  this  town  figures 
little  in  Scottish  history,  and  seems  to  have  taken  no  part 
in  any  great  historical  event.  It  was,  however,  burnt  and 
laid  waste  oftener  than  once  during  the  invasions  of  the 
English.  Peebles  is  divided  into  two  districts — the  old 
and  new  town.  A  bridge  of  great  antiquity,  consisting  of 
tY^  arches,  connects  the  town  with  an  extensive  suburb  on 
the  opposite  bank.  The  appearance  of  the  whole  is  very 
pleasing,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  is  extremely  beauti- 
fuL  Peebles  is  a  town  possessed  of  very  little  commerce  or 
manufiM^ture.  It  has  a  weekly  market,  and  seven  annual 
fairs.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  Peebles  pos- 
sessed no  fewer  than  eleven  places  of  worship,  out  of  which 
the  remains  of  only  two  are  now  visible.  There  is  a  large 
edifice  of  a  castellated  appearance  still  existing,  known  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Queensbeny  fiunily,  which  is  believed 
to  be  the  scene  of  a  highly  romantic  incident  thus  related 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  There  is  a  tradition  in  Tweeddale, 
that  when  Nidpath  Oastle,  near  Peebles,  was  inhabited  by 
the  Earls  of  March,  a  mutual  passion  subsisted  between  a 
daughter  of  that  noble  &mily,  and  a  son  of  the  Laird  of 
Tushielaw,  in  Ettrick  forest.  As  the  alliance  was  thought 
unsuitable  by  her  parents,  the  young  man  went  abroad. 
During  his  absence  the  young  lady  fell  into  a  consumption, 
and  at  length,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  her  life,  her 
father  consented  that  her  lover  should  be  recalled.  On  the 
day  when  he  was  expected  to  pass  through  Peebles,  on  the 
road  to  Tushielaw,  the  young  lady,  though  much  exhausted, 
caused  herself  to  be  carried  to  the  balcony  of  a  house  in 
Peebles,  belonging  to  the  £iimily,  that  she  might  see  him 
as  he  rode  past.  Her  anxiety  and  eagerness  gave  suck 
force  to  her  organs,  that  she  is  said  to  have  distinguished 
his  horse's  footsteps  at  an  incredible  distance.  But  Tushie- 
law, unprepared  for  the  change  in  her  appearance,  and  not 
expecting  to  see  her  in  that  place,  rode  on  without  recog- 
nizing her,  or  even  slackening  his  pace.  The  lady  was  un- 
able to  support  the  shock,  and,  after  a  short  struggle,  died 
in  the  arms  of  her  attendants. 
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The  TtAe  of  the  Tweed,  hoth  above  and  below  Peebles, 
oontuned  a  chain  of  strong  caetles  to  wrre  as  a  defence 
against  the  incursions  of  English  marauders.  These  castles 
were  built  in  the  shape  of  square  towers,  and  usually  con- 
sisted of  three  stories — the  lower  one  on  the  ground  floor 
being  vaulted,  and  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  horses 
and  cattle  in  times  of  danger.  They  were  built  alternately 
on  hoth  sides  of  the  river,  and  in  a  continued  view  of  each 
other.  A  fire  kindled  on  the  top  of  these  towers  was  the 
signal  of  an  incursion,  and,  in  this  manner,  a  tract  of 
country  seventy  miles  long,  from  Berwick  to  the  Bield,  and 
fifty  broad,  was  alarmed  in  a  few  hours. 
"  A  More  of  fires,  I  ween. 

Prom  height,  and  bill,  Mid  cliff  were  aeen. 

Each  with  warlike  tidings  fraught. 

Each  from  each  the  signal  oaaght; 

Each  after  each  they  glanced  in  aight. 

As  stars  arise  upon  the  night; 

They  gleam'd  on  many  a  dusky  tarn. 

Haunted  by  the  lonely  earn,* 

On  many  a  cairn's  grey  pyramid. 

Where  urns  of  mighty  chiefs  lie  hid.*' 

tsaycfike  Last  MinttreL 
The  strongest  and  the  most  entire  of  these  fortresses  is 
NiDPATH  Oastlb,  situated  about  a  mile  west  from  the  town 
of  Peebles^  on  a  rock  projecting  over  the  north  bank  of  the 
Tweed,  which  here  runs  through  a  deep  narrow  glen,  once 
well  wooded  on  both  sides.  Nidpath  was  at  one  time  the 
chief  residence  of  the  powerful  funily  of  the  Frasers,  from 
whom  the  families  of  Lovat  and  Salton  in  the  north  are 
descended.  The  last  of  the  family  in  the  male  line  was  Sir 
iSunon  Fraser,  the  staunch  friend  of  Wallace,  who,  in  1302, 
along  with  Comyn,  then  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  defeated 
three  divisions  of  the  English  on  the  same  day,  on  Roslin 
Moor.  Sir  Simon  left  two  daughters  co-heiresses,  one  of 
whom  married  Hay  of  Tester,  an  ancestor  of  the  Marquis 
of  Tweeddale.  The  second  Earl  of  Tweeddale  garrisoned 
Kidpath,  in  1636,  for  the  service  of  Charles  II.,  and  it  held 
cut  longer  against  Cromwell  than  any  place  south  of  the 

•  The  Soottlib  ViSkL 
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Forth.  The  Tweeddale  hsmij  vera  bo  much  impoTerishec 
by  their  exertions  in  the  royal  caufle,  that  they  were  obliged 
before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  to  dispose  of  theii 
barony  of  Nidpath  to  William,  first  Duke  of  Queensberrj. 
who  purchased  it  for  his  son  the  first  Earl  of  March.  On 
the  death  of  the  last  Duke  of  Queensbeny  in  1810,  the 
£arl  of  Wemyss,  as  heir  of  entail,  succeeded  to  the  Nidpath 
estate.  The  castle  is  now  falling  fast  to  decay.  It  was 
formerly  approached  by  an  avenue  of  fine  trees,  all  of  which 
were  cut  down  by  the  late  Duke  of  Queensberry  to  impo- 
Terish  the  estate  before  it  descended  to  the  heir  of  entail. 
The  poet,  Wordsworth,  has  spoken  of  this  conduct  with 
just  indignation  in  the  foUowing  sonnet : — 

'<  Degenerate  Douglas  !  ob,  the  unworthy  Lord  ! 
Whom  mere  denpite  of  heart  could  so  tar  please, 
And  love  of  havoc,  (for  with  such  disease 
Fame  taxes  him,)  that  he  could  send  forth  word 
To  level  with  the  dust  a  noble  horde, 
A  brotherhood  of  venerable  Trees, 
Leaving  an  ancient  dome,  and  towers  like  these, 
Beggar'd  and  outraged  l^Many  hearts  deplored 
The  fiftte  of  those  old  Trees ;  and  oft,  with  pain. 
The  traveller,  at  this  day,  will  stop  and  gaze 
On  wrongs  which  Nature  scarcely  seems  to  heed  : 
For  shelter'd  places,  bosoms,  nooks,  and  bays, 
And  the  pure  mountains,  and  the  gentle  Tweed, 
And  the  green  silent  pastures,  yet  remain." 

From  Peebles  a  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  U> 
Innerleithen,  six  xniles  distant.  The  road  proceeds 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tweed  by  Kerfield,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river.  King's  Meadows  and  Hayston — 
the  ruins  of  Horsburgh  Castle,  the  property  of  the  ancient 
family  of  the  Horsburghs,  now  resident  at  Pirn — Kailzie, 
Nether  Horsburgh,  Cardrona,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  old 
&mily  of  Williamson,  and  Glenormiston  House,  (\\. 
Chambers,  Esq.)  Six  miles  below  Peebles,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  Leithen  water,  is 
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INNERLEITHEN, 
Thb  St.  RojrAK*8  Will  of  Sir  Waltxb  Scott. 

[/mu  .—Biddle's  Inn.] 

This  Tillage  occupies  a  pleasant  situation  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  sequestered  dell,  environed  on  the  east  and  west 
by  high  and  partially  wooded  hills,  and  having  the  Tweed 
rolling  in  front.  Till  little  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
Innerleithen  was  one  of  the  smallest  and  most  primitive 
hamlets  in  this  pastoral  district.  But  about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  the  attraction  drawn  to  it  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  hiB  Novel  of  St.  Ronan's  Well,  was  such 
that  it  has  now  become  a  favourite  and  much  frequented 
watering-place.  The  healthiness  of  the  climate  —  the 
beauty  of  the  situation — ^its  proximity  to  St.  Mary's  Loch 
in  Yarrow,  the  Tweed,  and  various  trouting  streams,  as 
well  as  other  advantages  connected  with  its  locality,  render 
Innerleithen  a  very  delightful  residence.  A  handsome 
wooden  bridge  leads  across  the  Tweed  to  the  hamlet  of 
Traquair  and  Traquair  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Traquair.  At  a  short  distance,  at  the  base  of  a  hill  over- 
looking the  lawn,  a  few  birch  trees  may  be  seen,  the  scanty 
remains  of  the  &med  "Bush  aboon  Traquair/* 

At  a  short  distance  from  Innerleithen,  is  Pirn ;  and 
three  miles  farther  on,  entering  Selkirkshire,  is  Holylee 
(Ballantyne,  Esq.)  A  mile  beyond,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  are  the  ruins  of  Elibank  Tower,  from  which  Lord 
Elibank  takes  his  title.  Two  miles  farther  on  is  Ashestiel 
(Oenerml  Sir  Jas.  Russell),  once  the  residence  of  Sir  Walter 
Soott,  and  where  he  wrote  Waverley,  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
MiDBtrel,  and  Marmion.  A  mile  beyond  this  the  road 
CTOBaos  Caddon  Water,  and  at  the  village  of  Clovenfords, 
joins  the  road  from  Edinburgh  to  Selkirk.  Two  miles  beyond, 
it  passes  the  old  mansion-house  of  Faimalee,  now  almost  in 
ruina,and  Tair,  the  seat  of  Alexander  Pringle,  Esq.  of  Whyt- 
bank,  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  Scotland,  closely  sur- 
rounded by  hills  most  luxuriantly  wooded.  The  road  then 
croeaes  the  Tweed  at  Tair  Bridge,  and,  two  miles  farther  on, 
the  Sttrick,  and  enters  Selkirk  (for  description  see  p.  101). 

K 
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BDHTBURGH,  HADDDTOTOII,  DWBAB,  BIBWICK,  BT 
NOBTH  BRITISH  BAILWAT. 


Edinburoh  to  Bebwick. 
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Shobtlt  after  leaving  Edinburgh  St&iion  nt  Waver 
Bridge,  the  tourist,  on  emerging  from  the  tunnel  through  i    ' 
Calton  Hill,  obtains  a  fine  view  of  Salisbury  Crags,  Arthv^  ^ 
Seat,  and  St.  Anthony's  Chapel,  to  the  right.    Passi  \ 
Jock's  Lodge  and  Piershill  Barracks,  the  tram  reaokes      ^' 


PORTOBELLO. 

[/mu.--CunpbeU*i  Hotel.] 


N 

a  bathing  village  and  iavourite  summer  residenoe  of  tl  ^  * 
citizens  of  Edinburgh.    A  great  number  of  elegant  ne/*^ 
streets  have  been  built  in  the  village,  and  hot  and  col* 
baths  were  erected  in  1807.    A  mile  and  a-half  further  oz  / ' 
there  is  a  branch  line  from  Kiddry  Station  to  the  town  of 

MUSSELBURGH, 
r/Mw:— Munelbiirgh  AnnsJ  -  * 

y 

connected  with  Fisherrow  by  three  bridges,  the  oldest  of-^ 
which  is  supposed  to  have  be^a  built  by  the  Romans. 
Musselburgh,  including  Fishenow,  is  an  ancient  buigh  of  i^ 
regality,  and  unites  with  Portobello,  Leith,  and  Newhaven  > 
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m  returning  a  member  to  Parliament.  The  population  of 
the  town,  within  the  Parliamentary  boundary,  ia  7092.  The 
lordship  and  regality  of  Musselburgh  were  granted  by 
James  VI.  to  his  chancellor,  Lord  Thirlestane,  an  ancestor 
of  the  Earls  of  Lauderdale.  From  them  it  was  purchased 
in  1709  by  Anne,  Duchess  of  Bucdeuch  and  Monmouth, 
and  it  still  continues  in  the  fiunily  of  Buccleuch,  along  with 
the  superiority  of  the  burgh.  The  great  Randolph,  Earl  of 
Moray,  the  nephew  of  Bruce,  and  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
died,  it  is  supposed  of  poison,  in  Musselburgh,  in  1332.  On 
Musselburgh  links,  an  extensive  plain  between  the  town 
and  the  sea,  the  Edinburgh  races,  formerly  held  at  Leith, 
are  ran.  On  this  plain,  in  1638,  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton, 
representing  Charles  I.,  met  the  Coyenanting  party  ;  and 
here  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  1650,  quartered  his  infantry,  while 
the  cavalry  were  lodged  in  the  town.  In  a  garden,  at  the 
east  end  of  Musselburgh,  is  a  small  cell,  covered  by  a  mound, 
the  only  remains  now  existing  of  a  religious  establishment, 
called  the  chapel  of  Loretto.  After  the  Befonnation,  the 
materials  of  the  ruined  chapel  were  employed  in  building 
the  present  jaiL  For  this  sacrilegious  act,  it  is  said  the 
inhabitants  of  Musselburgh  were  annually  excommunicated 
at  Home  till  the  end  of  the  last  century.  At  the  east  end 
ot  Musselburgh  is  Pinkie  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Hope, 
Bart,  interesting  for  its  many  historical  associations.  It 
was  originally  a  country  mansion  of  the  Abbot  of  Dunferm- 
line, but  was  converted  into  its  present  shape  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  oentuzy  by  Alexander  Seton,  Earl 
of  Dunfermline.  Inveresk  Station,  6^  miles.  About  half 
a  mile  southward  at  Pinkiebum,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Bsk,  is  the  spot  where,  in  1547,  the  battle  of  Pinkie  was 
fought,  in  which  the  Scottish  army  was  defeated  by  the 
English,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  Southward, 
to  the  right,  is  Carbeiry  Hill,  where,  in  1567,  Queen  Mary 
surrendered  to  the  insurgent  nobles.* 

*  Ib  tbe  year  1726»  a  woman  nanwd  Biagsr  Didoon,  nadent  in  InTereak, 
«w  triad  and  eoodenmad  for  ehUd-monler,  and  duly  (as  mm  thought)  executed 
ia  tiM  OiMBmarket  of  Edinbiuqg)i.  When  the  droadfol  oerammj  woa  over. 
poor  yiaggi's  friendt  pot  her  bod^  into  a  cheat,  and  drove  it  amy,  in  a  cart,  to 
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Proceeding  onwards  to  the  left,  on  the  sea-coast,  is  Pres* 
ton  Grange  (Sir  George  Suttie,  Bart.)  and  on  the  right 
Dolphingston  viUage,  with  its  castle  in  ruins. 

IVanent  Station,  10  miles.  Upon  the  left  is  Preston 
To?rer,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Pk^ston, 
On  the  coast  is  the  Tillage  of  Prestonpans.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood, 21  St  September  1745,  was  fought  the  memorable 
battle  between  the  royal  forces  under  Sir  John  Cope,  and 
the  Highland  Army  under  Prince  Charles  Stuart.  Near 
Tranent  is  Bankton  House  (J.  Snodgrass,  Esq.),  which 
belonged  to  Colonel  Gardiner,  who  fell  nobly  fighting  for 
his  country,  dose  beside  the  wall  of  the  park  attached  to 
his  own  residence.    To  the  right  is  the  ancient  village  of 

TRANENT. 

C/mu.->ThePloagfa.3 
It  is  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  the  12th  century  under  the 
name  of  Travement.  Proceeding  by  the  Railway,  to  the 
left,  is  Seton  House,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  once 
princely  palace  of  Seton,  for  many  centuries  the  seat  of  the 
Setons,  Earls  of  Wintoun.'^    The  last  Earl  was  attainted 

Mniienwigh.  When  about  two  milfli  from  town,  tba  etrt  wm  itopped  at  a 
Idaoe  caned  Peffennlll,  and  the  relatioiii  adjoaned  to  a  taTem  for  refreshment. 
On  coming  out  of  the  hooee,  what  was  thdr  astonJehment  to  tee  Maajr  dttlng 
up  in  the  oheet,  having  been  roetored  to  life  by  the  motion  of  the  oaxl  Th^ 
took  her  home  to  Mofladbnigh,  and  ihe  was  loon  entirelj  reooTered.  Sir  Walter 
8«ott,  hi  the  "  Heart  of  Hid-Lothian,"  makee  Madge  Wfldfire  ipeak  of  "half- 
hanglt  Maggie  Dickion,  that  cried  nnt  mony  a  day  after  die  had  been  hangit ; 
her  Toloe  was  roaplt  and  hoaite,  and  her  neck  wai  a  wee  agee,  or  ye  wad  hae 
ken'd  nae  oddi  on  her,  frae  ony  other  nutwife."— /ToMrfey  Kovelt,  toL  ziiL 
p.  28. 

*  The  Setone  were  one  of  the  most  distbgoiahed  Soottlah  fkmOle^  whether 
In  raqteot  of  wealth,  antiquity  of  detoent,  or  fplendoar  of  alUanoa  They  took 
their  otlghial  name  from  their  habitation,  Beaton,  '*  the  dwelling  by  the  tea," 
when,  it  is  mid,  their  founder  was  eettied  by  King  DaTid  L  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourteenth  oentuiy,  the  estate  desoanded  to  Maissret  Seton,  who 
married  AOan  de  Wyntoun,  a  neighbouring  baron.  Thia  match  was  ao  die- 
pleaaing  to  her  own  relations,  that  it  occaidoned  a  deadly  feud,  in  oonseqaeDoe 
of  which,  we  are  airared  by  Fordun,  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  ploughs  were  put 
off  work.  Oeorg^  the  fifth  Lord  Seton,  who  Ured  hi  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  was 
one  of  her  most  attached  friends,  and  U  was  to  hiseastie  of  Niddxy  that  sha 
repaiied.  alter  her  eacape  fkom  LocfaleTen.  He  was  gmnd-master  of  the  hons^ 
hold,  hi  whidh  capacity  he  had  a  picture  painted  of  Umaelf,  with  hie  offldal 
baton,  and  the  following  motto  :•— 
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on  aeoount  of  his  oonoern  in  the  rebellioB  of  1716.  After 
iuB  attamder  the  famituxe  of  the  palace  was  sold  by  the 
Commissioiiers  of  Enquiry^  and,  about  forty  years  since, 
the  building  itself  was  remoTedy  and  the  present  mansion 
erected  on  its  site.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  house 
stands  the  CoU^^te  Ohuxch  of  Seton,  which  is  now  all 
that  remainB  to  attest  the  splendour  of  the  fiuooily.  It  is 
a  handsome  little  (Gothic  edifice,  still  nearly  entire.  There 
are  also  Tiaible  some  monuments  of  the  ancient  lords  of 
Seton  €Mt  mouldering  into  decay.  Longniddry  Station, 
l^  miles.  The  Laird  of  Longniddry  was  a  zealous  re- 
former, and  had  John  Enoz  for  the  tutor  of  his  children. 
The  Toina  of  the  £unily  chapel,  in  which  Knox  preached, 
are  still  pointed  out.  Northward,  near  the  coast,  is  Qos- 
ford  House,  a  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss.  About 
three  miles  from  Tranent,  is  Gladsmuir,  noted  as  the  birth- 

In  adrenltiate  pilkM ; 

In  prospeiitato  beoerolua. 

Huaid,  yet  forward. 
He  dedlaed  to  be  preinotod  to  an  earidom,  which  Qneen  Maiy  offered  hfan. 
On  UenlMng  thta  booonr,  Maiy  wrote,  or  CMiied  to  be  written,  the  foDowlDg 

Bant  eomitei^  doceMpie,  aBl  sont  deniqne  regee ; 

flethoni  dnmhinin  dt  atto  esM  mihL 
Whkb  ny  ttai  be  noteed  >- 

Bail,  dnke,  or  Unft  be  thon  that  Hit  to  be ; 

fleton,  thy  lordship  to  enoiigh  for  ma 
After  the  battle  of  Langrfde,  Lord  Seton  was  obliged  to  retire  abroad  for  safety: 
and  wae  in  exOe  for  two  yean»  doling  which  he  was  reduced  to  the  neoearity 
of  diliteg  n  waggon  in  Flanders  toi  hto  snbstoteboe.  Hto  pictore  hi  thto  oecn- 
jiatSan,  and  the  gaib  belonging  to  it,  was  pafaited  at  the  lower  end  of  the  gal- 
kiy  in  the  andsot  palace  of  Seton.  In  the  time  of  James  YI.  the  Seton  fkmily 
attainedthedlgnityof  Bail  of  Wtaitoan,  and  continued  to  flourish  until  the  time 
of  Gcotye,  the  fifth  and  last  who  enloyed  that  dignity,  and  the  hoge  fortame 
wUehwaa  annexed  to  it  In  1710,  thto  unfortunate  nobleman  entered  into  the 
fcbsDIon,  and  Joined  the  Vtooount  of  Kenmore  with  a  fine  troop  of  horse.  He 
behaved  with  spbit  and  gallantly  hi  the  al&ir  of  the  banicadee  at  Preston ; 
andaAcnrards^  when  wailing  hto  fote  In  the  Tower,  made  hto  eaoape  by  »wing 
ifaromh,  with  great  faagennlty,  the  ban  of  the  windows  He  ended  hto  mottoy 
Vfoat  Rome^in  1749,  and  with  him  dosed  the  loug  and  iUustrious  Une  of  Seton, 
«iiase  male  deeoendaats  baTe,  by  Intennaxriage,  come  to  repreeent  the  great 
tonass  of  Oetdon»  Abqyne,  and  BgUnton.  Their  estate  was  forfdted,  and  Imo 
Snoe  passed  through  sennl  bandsL—ZVovincioi  AnUquUUf,  by  Sim  Waltm 
Scott,  p.  07.  See  atoo  T»«  wlUo<,  toI.  i,  p.  277. 
fbe  Bail  of  B|M«  ^^  l»tdy  serred  heir  to  the  tiOe  of  Ead  of  Wlntoun. 
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place  of  George  Heriot,  founder  of  the  Hospital  at  Edin* 
burgh.  Dr.  Robertson  waa  dergyman  of  this  parish,  aod 
here  he  composed  his  History  of  Scotland.  To  the  left  is 
seen  a  column  in  the  distance,  rising  conspicuously  from 
the  top  of  the  highest  of  the  Garleton  hills,  raised  by  the 
gratefdl  tenantry  to  commemorate  the  yirtues  of  the  fourth 
Earl  of  Hopetoun.  From  Longniddry  there  is  a  branch 
line  to  Haddington.  Passing  on  the  right,  Elphingston 
(Mrs.  Steele),  and  on  the  left,  Huntington  (Mrs.  Oliver), 
and  Alderston  (J.  Aitchison,  Esq.) ;  and  on  the  right  Letham 
(Sir  T.  B.  Hepburn,  Bart.),  and  Clerkington  (General  Sir 
Robert  Houstoun,  Bart.),  the  tourist  will  observe  a  monu- 
ment of  granite,  raised  as  a  tribute  of  regret  and  affection  to 
the  late  Robert  Ferguson  of  Raith.  Eighteen  miles  from 
Edinburgh  is  the  county  town  of 

HADDINGTON. 

[/mw.— TheGeorg^e;  The  SUr.] 
Haddington  occupies  an  agreeable  situation  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Tyne.  The  burgh,  within  the  parliamentary 
boundaiy,  contains  3883  inhabitants.  The  precise  period 
at  which  Haddington  became  a  royal  burgh  is  unknown,  its 
ancient  records  being  lost ;  but  it  is  known  to  be  of  very 
great  antiquity,  and  is  supposed  to  have  received  its  name 
from  Ada  Countess  of  Northumberland,  who  founded  a 
nunnery  here  in  11 78.  It  has  been  several  times  burnt  by 
the  English  or  by  accident^  and  has  twice  suffered  greatly 
from  an  inundation  of  the  Tyne.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
town  is  the  Franciscan  Church,  a  noble  old  Gothic  building, 
partly  in  ruins.  Fordun  says,  that  on  account  of  its  splen- 
dour it  was  called  the  ''Lamp  of  Lothian."  The  great 
tower  and  choir  are  roofless,  and  fast  falling  into  decay,  but 
the  chancel  is  still  in  repair  as  a  parish  church.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  celebrated  John  Knox  was  bom  in  a  house 
about  a  hundred  feet  to  the  east  of  the  church.  Hadding- 
ton is  chiefly  remarkable  in  the  present  day  for  its  grain 
market,  one  of  the  most  extensive  in-  Scotland.  About  a 
mile  to  the  south  of  Haddington  is  Lennoxlove  or  Lething- 
ton,  a  seat  of  Lord  Blantyre.    It  consists  of  a  massive  old 
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tower,  erected  by  the  Giffords,  with  a  modem  addition^  and 
k  BURoonded  hy  a  groTe  of  lofty  aged  trees.  Lethington 
came  into  the  posseflBion  of  the  Lauderdale  family  by  pur- 
chase about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was 
for  some  time  the  chief  residence  of  that  family.  It  was 
there  that  the  celebrated  Secretary  Lethington  lived,  and 
one  of  its  alleys,  which  he  frequented,  is  still  called  the 
Politician's  Walk  *  Within  sight  of  Lethington  stands  the 
mansion-hoase  of  Coalstoun,  a  seat  of  the  Barl  of  Dalhousie, 
whooe  mother  was  the  heiress  of  the  ancient  fiimily  of  Broun 
of  OoaLBtoun.t 

To  the  north  of  Haddington  lies  the  little  Tillage  of 
Athelstaneford,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
had  for  its  ministers  successiyely  two  poets — Robert  Blah-, 
author  of  "  The  Grave,"  and  John  Home,  the  author  of 
"Bougka." 

From  Haddington,  the  course  of  the  London  Road  pro- 
ceeds eastward  by  Amisfield,  and  SteTenston  House  (Sir 
J.  G.  Sinclair,  Baronet).  Orerhanging  the  south  bank 
of  the  Tyne,  are  the  ruins  of  HaUes  ^tle  (Sir  0.  Fer- 
guson, Baronet),  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Hep- 
bums,  and  was  the  chief  residence  of  Queen  Mary  during 
her  connexion  with  BothwelL  South  of  the  castle  rises 
Traprain  Law,  a  rocky  hill,  anciently  called  Dunpender  Law. 

*  LeihiBKtoii  OQDtafaif  lerenl  tee  portnlts,  inrtiioolaily  a  ftall-lmgUi,  by 
L«i^.  of  Fmnoef  ThenM  Btoarl,  Dudben  of  Lennox,  the  moet  admired  beauty 
of  tte  eoait  of  Cfautoi  n.  Sbevaiadaujihtar  of  Walter  Stoart,  H.D..  aton 
of  tfai  tot  Loid  Btaoityre;  and  Lethington  got  the  additional  name  of  Lennoz- 
lAv»,lhnnhefngaoompIimenttoherfhnnherhnsband.  It  is  stated  bjr  Qnm- 
BOBt,  tfwt  the  Ung  caxued  this  lady  to  be  represented  as  the  emblematlfial 
flgttre  BrOawiia  on  the  coin  of  the  realm. 

t  One  of  the  Broons  of  Ceaistoon,  aboat  300  yean  ago,  married  a  dan^ter 
«f  J<te  tUrd  Lord  Yester,  with  whom  he  obtained  in  dowiy  a  pear,  with  the 
iisiiraiinjth«t>  as  long  as  the  pear  was  preaenred,  the  flunily  would  be  attended 
with  anMBng  proaperity.  This  oetdinUed  pear  is  still  preserred  in  a  silTer 
boL  At  no  great  dlstaiioe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Qllfozd,  is  Tester  House, 
Iha  elcfant  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  the  deacendant  of  the  wizaxd  Lord 
nho  wirlMinM  the  Coalstoun  pear,  the  andent  Castle  of  Teater  atood  nearer 
the  LaBmennnir  HIDs,  and  the  remains  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen  on  a  peninsula, 
failed  by  two  streams.  It  oonlained  a  capadoas  oayem,  oaDed  in  the  oountiy 
Be*  Ha]i»  1  &  Hobgoblin  HaD,  mppoaed  to  hare  been  formed  by  magical  art 
The  reader  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  use  made  ot  the  OobUn  HaU 
Md  «w  wteid  Loid  In  the  poem  of  "  Marmion.*  canto  ilL 
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ReBumlng  the  line  of  railway  from  Longniddiy,  we 
proceed  hj  Ballencrieff  to  Dtem  Station,  17^  miles.  From 
this  there  is  a  branch  line  to  the  Tillage  of 

NORTH  BERWICK* 

[/MiM.—DalxTiBple  Anni.] 

*  Aboafe  Mven  mflei  north-west  of  Dunbar,  and  two  and  a  half  eaitward 
from  North  Berwk±.  are  the  mioB  of  the  flunous  Outle  of  TkntaQon.  From 
the  tend  side  they  an  soaroety  visibie.  tlU  the  visitsr,  sannoirndDg  a  height 
whidi  ooDoeals  them,  finds  himself  dose  under  the  extsnial  wafls.  The  desoip- 
tfan  of  this  castle  given  in  the  poem  of  MannioUp  renders  anj  aoooout  of  our 


'  Tsntanon  vaet 


Broad,  maoiTe.  highj  and  stretching  Ihr, 

And  held  impregnaUe  In  war. 

On  a  proiieothig  rock  It  rose, 

And  round  three  sides  the  oceaB  ilow^ 

The  fourth  did  battled  walls  endoee^ 

And  double  mound  and  fosse; 
By  narrow  drawbridge,  outworks  strung 
Through  studded  gates,  an  sDtiaaeeloq^ 

To  the  main  court  they  cross. 
It  was  a  wide  and  stately  square. 
Around  were  lodgfaigi  Ht  and  lUr, 

And  iowsn  of  nutioDS  fonn. 
Whldi  on  the  court  prqieeted  Ihr, 
And  brdce  its  Unes  quadrangular: 
Here  was  square  ke^,  there  turret  high. 
Or  pinnade  that  sou^t  the  sky. 
Whence  oft  the  warder  ooold  deooiy 

The  gathering  ocean  storm.* 

6  T.,  St  33. 

TantalloB  was  a  prindpal  stronghold  of  the  Douglas  ftuni^y ;  and  when  the 
Bail  of  Ai^DS  was  banished  in  1826,  it  continued  to  hold  out  i«idnst  Jamsa  V. 
The  king  went  in  person  agiinst  it,  and,  for  its  reduolion,  borrowed  from  tiia 
OMtle  of  Dunbar,  then  bdonging  to  the  Duke  of  Albaiv*  two  great  cannons, 
whose  names,  Pitseottie  informs  us,  were  "  Thrawn-mouth'd  Mow  and  her 
JtaiTow:"  also,  "two  great  bocards,  and  two  mojian,  two  double fiiloaiis,  and 
four  quarter  fUoons,"  for  the  safe  guiding  and  re-ddiTcry  of  irtxidi  three  lorda 
were  laid  in  pawn  at  Dunbar.  Tet,  notwithstanding  bH  this  apparstui^  JanMa 
was  f oieed  to  raise  the  siege,  and  only  afterwards  obtahied  ponssion  of  Tan- 
taUon  by  treaty  with  the  goremor,  Simon  Pananga  Tantallon  was  at  kqgth 
•'dung down**  Yxy  the  Connanten;  Its  lord,  the  Marquis  of  Douglai,  being  % 
&Tourer  of  the  royal  oau9&  About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century^ 
the  Marquis,  afterwards  Duke  of  Doug]as»  sold  the  estate  of  North  Berwick, 
with  the  castle  of  TantaDon,  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  Preddent  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  they  now  renudn  in  the  posaession  of  his  desoendantk  Sir  Haw  H. 
Dalrymple.  Bart,  of  Baigeny  and  North  Berwkk. 

Two  miles  north  from  Tantalloa  lies  the  Baas  Idand,  or  ather  Bock»  risii^ 
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Lmton  Station,  23|  miles.  To  the  left  is  the  Tillage  of 
Lmov.— [/n9w/ — Bed  LioiL]->The  Kirk  of  Preston, 
and  Smeaton  House  (Sir  T.  B.  Hepboni,  Bart.),  are  seen 
at  a  little  distance  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tyne.  The 
tnin  next  passes  Phantassie  (T.  Mitcheil  Innes,  Esq.), 
noted  in  the  annab  of  agriculture  as  the  residence  of 
the  late  John  Bennie,  the  celebrated  engineer,  who  was 
bom  at  Phantassie,  and  educated  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. At  some  distance,  on  the  left,  situate  on  the 
estoaiy  of  the  Tyne,  is  Tyningham  House,  the  noble 
mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  surrounded  by  yene- 
laUe  woods  and  a  spacious  park.*  On  the  right,  to 
the  south  of  the  London  Boad,  is  Biel  (Mrs.  Ferguson), 
with  its  extensive  plantations  and  charming  walks.  Im- 
mediately below  the  nuinsion-house,  formerly  the  residence 
of  I«rd  Presmennan,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  called 
Piesmennan  Lake,  has  recently  been  fonned,  by  throwing 
an  artificial  mound  across  a  small  rivulet  which  -de- 
■oeods  from  the  Lammennuir  Hills.  The  privilege  of 
penunbulating  the  grounds  is  permitted  by  the  kindness 

400  Ibtt  Aeer  oat  of  tlw  Mt  The  Ban  b  aboat  a  mile  In  dreomfereDee,  and 
to  omfteat  on  the  one  rfda,  prmmting,  on  the  other,  an  abnipfc  and  oTecfaangfng 
preJiriue.  It  It  nmaikable  for  Ua  hnmmm  qaantltlea  of  lei^fowl*  chiefly  aolan 
fMaa  Upon  the  top  of  the  lock  goahea  oat  a  iprtaig  of  dear  iroter,  and  there 
la^ntare  enoq^toaapport  a  fewdieep.  The  Baai  naa  long  the  itroBghoId 
of  a  aunOy  of  the  name  of  Lander,  one  of  whom  dlrtingalihed  hfanaelf  as  a 
eonpatrioc  of  WaDaoei  The  oaade,  dtoated  on  the  aonth  lUe  of  the  idand,  b 
DOW  nrinoiuu  In  1S71,  It  waa  aold  hy  the  Lander  ItaoBj,  tor  £4000,  to  Charlea 
n.,  \j  whom  It  waa  oouTerted  Into  a  rojal  foitzeai  and  itate  priaon.  Haiqr  of 
the  flMMt  eminent  of  the  Corenantera  were  ooollned  here,  At  the  Berointion, 
itiiaathelMtitroi«holdlnOreatBrttafai  that  hdd  oat  for  Jamea  YIL ;  bat, 
after  a  nidi^iineiii  of  aerena  montha,  the  ganriaon  were  at  laat  compelled  to  sur- 
radv,  bgr  the  fkDnre  of  their  sappUet  of  proTidona.  The  Beat  b  now  the  pro- 
party  of  air  Hew  Hamilton  Dalxymple*  Bart.  Thb  lemailcable  rook  b  vldted 
ta  nauMr  by  wxaaenm  pleaaore  partba.  In  order  to  perform  the  Tidt^  it  b 
r  to  apply  for  a  boat  either  at  North  Berwkk,  or  at  Oan^  Bay,  near 


*  In  tha  Tyaia^bam  groanda  an  aome  magnWnant  hoOy  hedgea  '*  One 
d  thme  he^ea,"  aaya  Mr.  Miller,  In  hb  '*Popabr  Phlloiophy,"  "b  no  leea 
than  twenty-flTB  feet  high  and  dghteen  hroad;  and  the  len«^  of  what  b 
dwemlBBlied  the  HoOy  Walki^  lying  chiefly  between  two  hedgaa  of  llftean  «Mt 
URhand deren braMJ^  b  no  kaa  than  thtaty-lTe  diaina  eighty  Unka,  Englbh 
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of  the  proprietriz,  who  also  allows  the  use  of  a  boat  upon 
the  lake  to  the  numerous  summer  parties  who  risit 
it.  Beyond,  on  the  right,  is  Belton  Place,  and  on  the  left 
Ninewar  House.  A  short  way  farther  on  is  the  Tillage 
of  Beltonford,  a  mile  farther  West  Bams,  and  half  a  mile 
beyond  it  the  beautifully  situated  village  of  Belhaven, 
from  which  Lord  Belhayen  takes  his  title.  Kear  the  vil- 
lage is  excellent  sea-bathing ;  and  a  sulphurous  Spa  was 
lately  disooyered  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  train  now 
passes  on  the  left  Winterfield,  Belhaven  Ohurch,  and  aa 
old  tower  called  Knockenhair,  used,  during  last  war,  as  li 
signal  station.  On  the  right,  at  a  little  distance,  is 
Lochend  House.  Still  farther  off,  on  the  same  side,  are 
Bower  House,  and  Spott,  their  plantations  imparting  a 
sylvan  variety  to  a  rich  corn-field  country.  Twenty-nine 
miles  from  Edinburgh,  is  the  royal  burgh  and  seaport 
town  of 

DUNBAR. 

limns  .'—St  George.] 

The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  two  Celtic  wordBy 
signifying  the  Castle  on  the  extremity.  Population  3038. 
It  was  created  a  royal  burgh  by  David  II.,  ostensibly 
to  prevent  English  merchants  from  bringing  into  and 
carrying  out  of  the  kingdom  wool,  hides,  and  other  com« 
modities,  without  the  payment  of  custom.  The  only 
public  building  worthy  of  notice  is  the  church,  erected  in 
1819,  on  the  site  of  the  old  collegiate  church,  the  first  of 
the  kind  founded  in  Scotland.  It  contains  a  most  splendid 
marble  monument  to  Sir  George  Home,  created  Earl  of 
Dunbar  and  March  by  James  VI.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
town  from  the  west,  there  are  the  remains  of  a  monastery 
of  the  Grey  Friars.  Dunbar  could  also  boast  of  a  convent 
of  the  White  Friars ;  but  the  record  says  they  were  banuk- 
ed  to  PeMes  for  their  immorality.    The  coast  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  Dunbar  is  remarkably  perilous,  and  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour  is  rocky  and  difficult.  Oliver  Cromwell 
contributed  three  hundred  pounds  towards  the  erection  of 
the  eastern  pier ;  another  pier  on  the  west  has  been  lately 
built,  and  a  dry  dock  has  also  been  constructed.  A  large 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  harbour,  at  the  joint  expense 
of  the  town  and  the  Fisheiy  Board.  The  cost  has  been 
about  Jl  4,000.  A  grain  market  is  held  eyery  Monday,  and 
a  cattle  market  the  first  Monday  of  ereiy  month.  Dunbar 
House,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  stands  at 
the  north  end  of  the  principal  street.  About  two  hundred 
jards  north  from  Dunbar  House  stands  the  celebrated  Castle 
of  Dunbar.  Its  antiquity  is  unknown,  but  so  early  as  1070 
it  was  given,  with  the  adjacent  manor,  by  Malcolm  Can- 
more,  to  Patrick  Earl  of  Northumberland,  a  princely  noble, 
who  fled  from  England  at  the  Conquest,  and  became  the 
progenitor  of  the  family  of  Cospatricks,  Earls  of  Dunbar 
and  March.  This  once  formidable  fortress  has  passed 
through  many  varieties  of  fortune,  but  the  most  memorable 
incident  in  its  history  was  the  gallant  and  successful  de- 
fence made  by  Black  AgneSy  Countess  of  March,  against  an 
English  army  under  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  When  the  bat- 
tering engines  of  the  besiegers  flung  massive  stones  on  the 
battlements,  she  caused  her  maidens,  as  if  in  scorn,  to  wipe 
away  the  dust  with  their  handkerchiefs ;  and  when  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury  commanded  a  huge  military  engine,  called  a 
wcj  to  be  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  she,  in  a  scof- 
fing rhyme,  advised  him  to  take  good  care  of  his  sow,  for 
she  would  make  her  fEtrrow  her  pigs.  She  then  ordered  an 
enormous  rock  to  be  discharged  on  the  engine,  which  crushed 
it  to  pieces.*    On  another  occasion,  an  arrow  shot  by  an 

•  A  dndlir  itory  to  toU  of  Judge  BuikeCs  lady,  tvbfla  holding  oat  Oorflb 
CMde  apliMt  tbe  FaritonMBt  foroe*.     The  inddent  to  thns  aUnded  to  by  Hr. 
'^-  Sl«KHt  Bon,  in  hto  poem  addratnd  to  Corffo  OasUe  -.— 
"'Twu  wlien  yoo  rour'd,  'mid  np  and  ibge^ 
The  banner  of  your  rlghtfttl  Uege, 

At  your  ihe-c^ptafai's  eaO : 
Who,  mizade  of  womankind ! 
Lent  mettle  to  the  meanest  Und 

That  mann'd  her  caeUe  waU.  Wbal 
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archer  of  her  train  struck  to  the  heart  an  Engluh  knight^ 
through  hia  complete  suit  of  armour, — "There  goes  one  of 
my  kdy's  tiring-pins,"  said  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  "  the 
Countess'  loTe-shaits  pierce  to  the  heart."  After  a  success- 
ful defence,  which  lasted  six  weeks,  the  siege  was  abandoned 
by  the  English  troops.  George,  tenth  Earl  of  Dunbar  and 
March,  on  a  quarrel  with  Alexander,  Duke  of  Albany,  bro- 
ther of  James  III.,  retreated  into  England.  His  large  estate 
was  thereupon  forfeited,  and,  with  Dunbar  Castle,  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  to  whom  on  his  me- 
morable escape  from  Edinburgh  Castle,  it  afforded  shelter 
till  he  departed  for  France.  In  the  year  1567,  Queen 
Mary  conferred  the  keeping  of  this  important  stronghold  on 
the  infamous  Bothwell ;  and  here  she  twice  found  shelter — 
once,  after  the  murder  of  Rizzio ;  and  a  second  time,  when 
she  made  her  escape  from  Berth  wick  Castle,  in  the  disguise 
of  a  page.  After  her  surrender  at  Carberry  Hill,  Dunbar 
Castle  was  taken,  and  completely  destroyed  by  the  Regent 
Murray.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  loruderd&le, 
who  is  also  superior,  in  right  of  the  Earl  of  March. 

Near  the  town  of  Dunbar  were  fought  two  battles,  in 
both  of  which  the  Scots  were  defeated'-M>ne  in  1296,  when 
Baliol  was  defeated  by  the  forces  of  Edward  I. ;  the  other 
in  1600,  when  the  Scottish  army,  under  Qeneral  Leslie, 
was  routed  with  great  slaughter  at  Doonhill,  by  Cromwell. 
This  battle  is  still  remembered  by  the  people  of  Scotland 
under  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  "the  race  of  Dunbar,"  or 
"the  Tyesday's  chase;"  the  engagement  having  taken 
place  on  a  Tuesday.  An  eminence,  lying  about  two  miles 
south  from  the  town,  gives  its  name  to  the  latter  battle,  and 
the  former  was  in  the  same  direction,  but  a  little  nearer. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  British  coast  affords  a  richer  treat 
to  the  geologi^  than  that  lying  between  Belhaven  and  St. 
Abb's  Head.    Over  the  whole  of  it,  Hutton  and  Pl&yfair, 

What  tfaiM  the  banded  sealots  iwore. 
Long  foil'd  tl^  banner'd  towen^  before 

Their  fearful  entnnoe  made, 
To  nee  thy  viUi  with  plough  and  harrow. 
Yet  oft  Uie  wild  low  cut  her  furrow. 

And  well  (he  boor  was  bi^d.* 
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ind  Sir  James  Hall,  have  very  frequently  wandered  ;  and, 
from  its  phenomena,  some  of  their  &Yonrite  theories  derive 
their  clearest  illustrations.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  when 
he  visited  Dunbar  as  Prince  Nicholas,  was  so  charmed  with 
s  singularly  beautiful  formation  of  basalt  that  presents  it« 
self  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  as  to  direct  that  speci* 
mens  of  it  should  be  conveyed  to  Russia. 

Laving  IXunbar,  the  tourist  passes,  on  the  left,  Brox< 
mouth  Park,  formerly  the  head-quarters  of  Cromwell  at  the 
battle  of  Doonhill,  but  now  the  site  of  a  large  mansion  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Rozburghe.  Innerwick  Station, 
3I^  mOes.  A  mile  to  the  south  is  Thurston  (Hunter, 
Esq.)  A  short  way  beyond,  on  the  right,  are  the  ruins 
of  Innerwick  Castle,  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  precipitous 
glei ;  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  glen,  stands  Thorn- 
ton Tower:  the  former  the  fortalice  of  a  Hamilton,  and 
the  latter  of  a  Hume.  Innerwick  was  burnt  by  the 
English^  and  Thornton  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  during 
Somerset's  expedition.  Cockbumspath  Station,  37  miles. 
To  the  right  is  the  village  of  Cockbumspath  (a  corruption 
of  Oolbrandspath.)  A  mile  beyond  the  village,  and  on 
the  left^  dose  to  the  road,  is  the  ancient  tower  of  Cock- 
bomspath,  now  the  property  of  Sir  J.  Hall  of  Dun- 
^as.  Dunglas  House,  the  splendid  mansion  of  Sir  John 
Hall,  embosomed  amid  beautiful  plantations,  is  well 
deserving  the  tourist's  notice.^  The  tract  of  country 
through  which  the  line  now  passes  is  high  and  flat, 
hut  broken  at   little  distances   by  numerous  deep  and 


I  Boon  stands  <m  Uw  rite  of  the  old  OMtto,  which  wis  origlnftlly  a 
fgrtnsB  of  the  Burls  of  Home,  sad  stffl  glTss  their  seoond  ttde  to  thftt  flasUjr. 
After  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Home,  In  1516,  it  passed  faito  the  haods  of  the 
TVmghMnw  It  was  destroyed'  by  Somerwt,  In  1548,  bat  was  again  leboUt  and 
cdazgBd.  It  was  fioaUy  destroyed  in  1040,  on  whioh  oocaslon  the  Bad  of  Had- 
tegua,  and  a  nmnber  of  other  parsons  of  distinotlon,  were  killed  by  the  ezplo- 
ttmcf  the  powder  magazfaie.  The  old  parish  dkoreh  stands  near  Ihin^as  House. 
Gfceat  good  taste  is  displayed  fai  the  manner  the  ruin  is  preserred  as  the  famUjr 
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narrow  rayines,  each  of  which  has  a  small  stream  afc  tho 
bottom  running  towards  the  sea.  The  most  remaibble 
of  these  ravines  is  the  Peaths,  over  which  the  celebrated 
Peaths  or  Pease  bridge  was  thrown  in  1786,  when  it  was 
the  post  road.  This  singular  structure  is  1 23  feet  in  height, 
300  feet  in  length,  and  sixteen  feet  wide.  The  post  road 
now  crosses  the  glen,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the 
bridge.  In  former  times,  the  Peaths  was  a  most  im- 
portant pass,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  describes  it  in  his 
dispatch  to  the  Parliament,  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar, 
as  a  place  ''where  one  man  to  hinder,  ia  better  than 
twelve  to  make  way."  Grant's  House  Station,  41^  miles. 
Five  miles  further  is  Reston  Station,  46^  miles.  From 
this,  there  is  a  branch  line  to  Chimside  and  Dunse. 
From  the  village  of  Reston,  a  road  turns  off  on  the 
left  to  the  beautiful  village  of  Ooldingham — [Inns:  The 
Anchor ;  Mrs.  Thomson's.]*    Proceeding  along  the  banks 

•  Coldtaigfaam  is  dtDAted  apon  a  anafl  ctDintiioe,  In  the  oentre  of  a  flne  ndley . 
at  a  short  diatanoe  ftom  the  lea.  It  ii  remarkable  for  the  rains  of  Iti  priory, 
•o  oelebnUed  In  Border  Uitorf.  The  mooaiiery  wai  eataUMied  by  6t  Abb,  In 
the  NTenth  oentwy.  and  la  odd  to  ha?e  been  the  fint  in  Seotland.  Tba  bund- 
ln(^  were  onoe  of  great  magnifioence  axvl  extent,  bat,  of  late  years,  they  hare 
been  grsaOy  dilapidated,  by  the  rapadoos  Uoenae  of  the  people  in  taking  awa^ 
•tonaa,  for  the  purpose  of  building  their  own  booses^  so  that  only  a  few  detached 
topnenta  now  reaaahi.  About  llify  yean  ago.  hi  taking  down  a  tower  at  the 
•outh-weat  oomer,  the  skeleton  of  a  nun  was  found  ttawHng  upright  in  a  hoOow 
of  the  wan,  no  doubt  a  Tlcttan  to  a  breach  of  her  tows. 

Noftfa-east  of  OoMfagham  about  two  mOea,  la  the  eelcteated  promomory 
eaDed  8t  Abb's  Head.  It  oonsiale  of  two  hlU^  the  western  of  which  is  ooeupted 
by  an  observmtoiy:  the  eastern,  called  the  Kirfchin.  still  exhibits  the  remains 
of  a  monasteiy  and  a  church.  The  savage  and  dreary  character  of  the  aoenery 
la  exoeedlni^  striking.  The  nei^bouxing  promontory  of  FkMt  Osstle  derives 
its  name  tnm  an  aadent  baronial  fiatresa,  built  upon  the  Tevy  point  of  the 
predpltous  headland  Vast  Caatie  la  the  Wolf's  Crsg  of  the  "  Bride  of  Lammeo-- 
moor,"  and  is  thua  deaeribed  inthat  tagic  tale :— "  The  roar  of  the  sea  had  long 
aanounoed  thdr  approach  to  the  diiEi,  on  the  summit  of  which,  like  the  nest 
of  some  sea-eagle,  the  founder  of  the  fortalioe  had  perched  his  eyzy.  The  pele 
moon,  whiflh  had  hitherto  been  oontending  with  flitting  douds,  now  shone  out^ 
and  gate  them  a  view  of  the  solitary  and  naked  tower,  sltaaied  on  a  prolectiiig 
elUr,  that  beetled  on  the  German  Ocean.  On  three  sides,  the  ro«k  was  preci- 
pitous; on  the  fourth,  which  was  that  towards  the  hmd,  it  had  been  oii^nally 
fanoed  by  an  artifldal  ditch  and  dnwbridge,  but  the  latter  was  broken  down 
and  ruinous,  and  the  former  had  been  in  part  filled  up,  so  as  to  aDow  passage 
for  a  horaeman  into  the  narrow  court-yard,  endrded  on  two  rides  wiUi  low 
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of  the  Bye,  the  tourist  reaches  Ayton  Station,  60^  miles. 
AjUm  Houie  (Mitchell  IimeSy  Bsq.)  stands  to  the  east 
of  the  Tillage.  The  banks  of  the  Eye  aiFord  some  €ne 
fceoerj.  At  its  confluence  with  the  sea  stands  the  sear 
port  and  fishing  town  of  Eyemouth.  This  town  was 
fonnerly  notorious  for  the  smuggling  carried  on  by  its 
inhabitants,  but  of  late  years  the  contraband  trade  has 
been  entirely  suppressed.*  Buimnouth  Station,  52  miles. 
At  the  bottom  of  a  deep  rayine,  on  the  sea  coast,  is  the 
romantic  little  fishing  Tillage  of  Bummouth,  the  well- 
lituated,  and  formerly  well-frequented  haunt  of  the  smug- 
gler. Ten  miles  &rther,  the  tourist  passes  the  ruins  of 
Limcrton  Kirk,  where,  in  1503,  Margaret,  daughter  of 

•Sk3<tMid«il)lt^pK47tBi]UNM.anddi>Mdoiii  the  kndirwA  ftont  by  »  tow 
iinhttthd  mtB,  whOe  the  rwniUnlng  ride  of  tiie  qnadranglfi  wm  oocnpted  by 
tbfl  tower  itadf,  wbich.  tall  and  narrow,  and  built  of  a  gteylah  itone,  stood 
tfliwiwriHg  <n  the  mooiHIght,  like  the  Aeeted  spectre  of  some  huge  gittii  A 
^riUer,  or  mora  dieofflnenlate  direUinfr  it  «ae  perhaps  dUBoait  to  oonoeire. 
Ihe  saobroas  and  beary  sound  of  the  billowi^  soooeasiTely  daskdng  against  the 
ToAj  bcadi,  at  a  profoond  dstanoe  beoeaUi,  was,  to  the  ear,  what  the  Umd- 
npt  WIS  to  ibe  eye— «  qiabel  of  unvaried  and  monotonoos  netanohoty,  net 
iiw^n^  with  hotror."  That  castle  wai^  in  fonnsr  da^  a  place  of  letreat 
«f  the  great  Earle  of  Home.  Notwithstaiiding  its  strength,  it  was  repeatedly 
tikan  and  rsoaptured  daring  the  Border  wars.  About  the  dose  of  the  six- 
i«alh  centoxy,  it  became  the  stronghold  of  the  oeiebrated  Logan  of  Bestalrig, 
so  teaoos  for  his  share  in  the  Oowrie  Gonspixaoy ;  and  it  was  to  this  place  that 
the  ctupiiatoce  Intended  to  oonv^  the  Ung,  after  getting  possession  of  hla 
peieoB.  There  is  a  contract  existing  in  the  charter  chest  of  Lord  Napier,  be- 
tvemtUs  Logan  and  the  cetebrated  Napier  of  Merchiston,  setting  forth,  that. 
«  hst  Outle  was  supposed  to  contain  a  ({iianttty  of  hidden  treasure^  Napier 
easto  aaake  search  for  the  same  by  dirination,  and,  for  his  reward,  was  to 
hftTsthetUrd  of  what  was  foond.  and  to  have  his  expenses  paid  in  whatoTcr 
•wL  Fast  Oastle  now  beloc«i  to  Sir  J.  Hall  of  Ihm^aa  The  piedpltous 
locks  on  this  coaat  am  inii*Mt<yi  by  an  immense  number  of  sea-fowl,  and  a 
oneber  of  yooog  men  in  the  neighboorfaood  occasionally  scale  these  dieadftil 
and  dbqr  heights,  in  order  to  steal  the  eggs  of  the  Urdsi  Strange  to  say.  an 
»ceUmi  does  not  occur  among  them,  pertiaps,  once  in  a  century. 
*  "  I  stood  upon  Eyemouth  fort, 

And  guess  ye  what  I  saw  ? 
Fairaieside  and  Flemington, 

Newhouses  and  Cocklaw. 
The  Fabry  Folk  o'  Fosterland, 

The  witdies  o*  Edlncraw, 
The  rye  rip  o'  Beston, 

And  Ihmse  dings  a*.* 

OldRhvme. 
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Heniy  YIL,  was  nuurried  by  proxj  to  James  lY. — &  mi 
riage  which  ultimately  led  to  the  union  of  the  crowi 
At  a  distance  of  fifty-eight  miles  from  Edinbuigh,  t 
train  reaches  the  town  of 

BBRWICK-ON-TWEED. 

[/mm.— The  Bed  Lion;  The  King's  Armi;  The  Salmon.] 
Berwick  is  situated  upon  a  gentle  declivity  close  bj  tl 
Qerman  Ocean  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Tweed.     ] 
is  a  well-built  town,  with  spacious  streets,  and  is  siu 
rounded  by  walls  which  only  of  late  ceased  to  be  xegv 
larly  fortified.     Population  15,094.     It  is  governed  b 
a  mayor,  recorder,  and  justices,  and  sends  two  member 
to  Parliament.    The  trade  of  the  port  is  considerable.    Ber 
wick  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  the  Bor 
der  wars,  and  has  been  often  taken  and  retaken  both  bj  the 
Scots  and  English.    It  was  finally  ceded  to  the  English  in 
1482,  and,  since  then,  has  remained  subject  to  the  laws  ol 
England,  though  forming,  politically,  a  distinct  territory. 
Its  castie,  so  celebrated  in  the  early  history  of  these  king* 
doms,  is  now  a  shapeless  ruin. 
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*«*  The  Map  of  the  Boyal  Procreu  annexed  exhibiu  the  varioni  nmtee 
franJSdiDbaizh  to  Stiilme.  The  Soottieh  Central  line  of  Railwaj  branches  off 
inm  the  Edinonisfa  and  Glaapnr  Bailway  at  the  GreenhiU  Jnneiion  (4  milea 
b^md  Falkirk),  and  from  Pdiocmt  Jnnctioo  8  milea  before  reaehing  Falkirk, 
froB  vidch  it  proeeeda  to  Stirling  and  Perth. 

Her  M^eatv'a  fint  Route  ia  indicated  on  the  Map  by  a  con^pioooaa  doable 
linedotted  m  the  centre. 

tDTKBVman — LINUTRGOW — ^FALEIBK  —  STIBLING — BT   THB   BDDf- 
BUAOH  AKD  0LA800W,  AHD  800TTIBH  CKHTBAL  RAILWAYS. 


Ediubvegh  to  Stzblibo  by  Bailwat.                       ' 

■ 
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linHthgow. 

Pohnont  Jnnctioo. 

Falkirk. 

Larben  Jonction. 

Stirling. 

Lkativo  Edinburgh  by  Princes  Street,  Gontorphine  Hill, 
richly  wooded  ftnd  studded  with  Tilks,  is  seen  on  the  right, 
and  the  Pentland  Hills  on  the  left.  Three  miles  from 
Edinburgh  is  the  yilkge  of  Corstorphine.  At  about  seren 
miles  fiuther  the  line  crosses  a  very  fine  viaduct  oyer  the 
Almond  water,  and  enters  Linlithgowshire.  To  the  right 
are  seen  the  grounds  of  Newliston  (Hog,  Esq.),  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  great  Earl  of  Stair,  who  is  said  to  have 
caueed  the  woods  around  the  house  to  be  planted  so  as  to 
resemble  the  position  of  the  troops  at  the  battle  of  Dettin- 
geuy  where  he  commanded  under  George  11.'*^    A  short  dis- 

•  *'DBriiig  the  rebellion  of  174S,  the  ronte  of  the  Highland  Army  baring 
branght  them  near  Newliaton,  an  alarm  araoe  in  the  Conncils  of  Frinee  Charles* 
lest  the  MacDonalda  of  Gleneee  shonld  sieze  the  epportonity  of  maridng  their 
reeoOection  of  the  maasacre  of  Glenooe,  by  boming  er  plimdering  the  honse  of 
the  deaeendant  of  their  persecntor;  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  guard  should  be 
posted  to  pootect  the  honse  of  Lord  Stair.  MaeDonald  of  Glencoe  heard  the 
mofaitwn,  and  deemed  his  honovr  and  that  of  his  clan  ooncemed.  Re  de- 
manded an  aodieueeof  Charies  Edward,  and,  admitting  the  propriety  of  placing 
agoard  on  a  hooee  so  obnorioas  to  the  feelings  of  the  Highland  amy,  and  to 
thoae  of  hia  o«m  dan  in  partienlair,  he  demanded,  as  a  matter  of  right  rather 
than  of  foronr,  that  the  protecting  guard  should  be  supplied  by  the  Mac- 
Itanaids  of  Okaeoe.    The  request  of  the  high-spirited  chieftain  was  granted. 
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taDoe  beyond,  to  the  right,  a  glance  may  be  had  of  the 
ruins  of  Kiddry  Castle,  where  Queen  Mary  passed  the  first 
night  after  her  escape  from  Lochleyen.  It  was  then  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Seton — ^it  now  belongs  to  the  Earl 
of  Hopetoun*  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  the 
Tillage  of  Winchburgh,  where  Edward  II.  first  halted  in 
his  flight  from  the  battle  of  Bannockbum.  Serenteen  miles 
from  Edinburgh,  on  the  margin  of  a  beautifiil  lake,  is  the 
ancient  royal  burgh  and  county  town  of 

LINLITHGOW* 

[/wu .— ThA  Star  ind  Gvtcr.] 
So  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  linlith* 
gow  was  one  of  the  principal  burghs  in  the  kingdom.  It 
contains  a  considerable  number  of  old  fuhioned  housea, 
many  of  which  belonged  of  old  to  the  knights  of  St  John, 
who  had  their  preceptory  at  Torphichen,  in  this  county. 

The  most  interesting  object  in  Linlithgow  is  the  Palace, 
a  massive  quadrangular  edifice,  situated  upon  an  eminence 
which  adyances  a  little  way  into  the  li^e.  It  occupies 
about  an  acre  of  ground,  and,  though  in  ruins,  is  still  &  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful  object.t  The  internal  architecture 
is  extremely  elegant,  but  the  exterior  has  a  heavy  a{>peav- 

and  tlM  MaoDoiialdi  goudBd  from  Um  iliglitest  I11J1117  the  hooM  of  tha  erael 
■Dd  OBfty  italflnDan  who  bad  dMind  and  dtiMted  tiM  iDMiaora  of  ttMfr 
Uxtr—TaOet  qfa  Qrain^fiUhtr,  voL  It.  p.  23. 

It  wailB  tlie  Cunily  of  the  Snt  Lord  Stair,  that  the  tngie  inddant  oecaznd 
whioh  fonns  the  gronndwoik  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  tale  of  the  **  Bilde  cf  Lam- 


>  Popularly  danominated  "  the  fldthftal  town  of  Linlithcow.* 
t  "OfallthepalaoflaiolUr 

Built  for  the  royal  dwiUlDg 
In  SootlaDd,  Ihr  begraod  oompave 

Ualithgow  in  exoeDtnc. 
And  in  its  pack  in  genial  June, 
How  fweet  the  many  linnet's  tune, 

HowUyth  the  blaflkUzd's  lay ! 
The  wild  buck  beUr  from  thoniy  brake. 
The  eoot  dlTes  many  on  the  lake.— 
The  saddest  heart  might  pLeasura  take 
To  see  a  soene  so  gior." 

Marmion,  c  it.,  st  IS, 
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aoee  ftom  the  want  of  windows.  Over  the  interior  of  the 
gmad  gate  10  a  niche  which  was  formerlj  filled  by  a  statue 
of  Pope  Jnlius  II.,  who  presented  James  Y.  with  the  sword 
of  state,  which  still  forms  part  of  the  regalia.  It  was  de- 
stroyed during  the  last  century  by  a  blacksmith,  who  had 
heard  popeiy  inyeighed  against  in  the  neighbouring  church. 
Abore  this  entrance  was  the  Parliament  Hall,  once  a 
^taidid  apartment,  with  a  beautifully  ornamented  chim- 
ney at  one  end,  and  underneath  it,  has  been  a  magnificent 
piaisa.  This  part  of  the  palace  is  understood  to  have  been 
begun  by  James  lY.,  and  finished  and  ornamented  by  his 
sQCoeoBor.  The  west  side  of  the  palace  is  the  most  ancient, 
and  contains  the  room  where  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary 
was  bom.* 

In  one  of  the  vaults  below,  James  III.  found  shelter 
when  he  was  in  danger  of  assassination  from  some  of  his 
rebellious  subjects.  The  north  side  of  the  quadrangle  is 
the  most  modem,  having  been  built  by  James  YI.  shortly 
after  his  visit  to  Scotland  in  1617.  In  the  centre  of  the 
court  are  the  elaborately  carved  mins  of  the  Palace  Well, 
a  once  beautiful  and  ingenious  work,  erected  by  James  Y. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  royal  army  in  1746. 

The  nucleus  of  the  Palace  seems  to  have  been  a  tower  or 
fort,  first  built  by  Edward  I.,  who  inhabited  it  in  person  a 
whole  winter.  It  was  taken  and  demolished  by  Bmce  in 
1307.t    It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  the 

•  Her  ftther,  ivbo  Umd  laj  on  bis  deathbed  U  BUktand,  on  beii«  told  of  h« 
Uztii.  repHed,  "Is  it  an?*  reflecting  on  the  alliaaoe  vhidh  bad  plnoed  the 
acoact  fluBfljr  on  the  throne,  "  then  Ood't  win  be  done!  It  oame  with  a  law, 
and  it  vffl  go  irith  a  kaa*  With  these  wordi  he  tamed  his  hM  to  the  waD, 
and  died  of  a  brokflB  heart. 

t  It  was  taksn  in  the  foDowfaig  remarluble  wagr :— The  guiison  was  sappUed 
with  haj  bgr  a  nd^^iboaiing  nutic,  of  the  name  of  Binnodc  or  Binning,  who 
tKfomted  the  Intenit  of  Bmoe.  "  Binnock  had  been  ordered  bj  the  Bnglish 
fufwttur  to  famish  some  out-loads  of  liay,  of  whkh  they  were  in  want  He 
imadaed  to  bring  it  aooordingly ;  bat  the  night  before  he  droTe  the  hay  to  the 
I  iisth'i,  ba  stationed  a  party  of  his  friends,  as  well  armed  as  poariUa^  near  tlie 
mrrsnnft,  where  th^  ooold  not  be  leen  by  the  gfurison,  and  gaTe  them  diree- 
Hftm  that  they  should  oome  to  his  assistanoe  as  soon  as  iiuy  should  hear  him 
oyarfgnal,  which  was  to  be,— 'Gall  all,  call  all!'  Then  he  kaded  a  great 
watgeoD  with  hay;  but  in  the  waggon  he  placed  eight  strong  men,  well  anned. 
tying  flat  on  their  breasti^  and  covered  over  with  bay,  so  that  th^  could  not  be 
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English  .during  ihe  minority  of  David  II.,  but  was  again 
burnt  down  in  1424.  The  palace  was  finally  reduced  to  ita 
present  ruinous  condition  by  Hawley's  dragoons,  who  were 
quartered  in  it  on  the  night  of  the  31st  of  January  1746. 
In  the  morning,  when  they  were  preparing  to  depart^  the 
dastardly  scoundrels  were  obsenreid  delibeiutely  throwing 
the  ashes  of  the  fires  into  the  straw  on  which  they  had  lain. 
The  whole  palace  was  speedily  in  a  blaze,  and  it  has  eyer 
since  remained  an  empty  and  blackened  ruin.*  A  grant 
has  been  made  by  Goyenxment  to  renew  some  of  the  stairs, 
and  to  arrest  the  further  progress  of  dilapidation. 

The  Church,  a  venerable  and  impressire  structure,  stands 
between  the  Palace  and  the  town,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  entire  specimens  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  Scotland.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  arch- 
angel Michael,  who  was  also  considered  the  patron  saint  of 

Men.  Hehlmidf  tndkedoantonljberidettiefraason;  aodbechotetheitoat- 
eM  ftnd  hwnti  of  hk  nernunti  to  be  the  dilT«r,  who  onied  •(  his  belt  a  ttioog 
ue  or  hMohet  In  this  waj  Binnook  approMhed  the  onatle  eerij  In  the  morn- 
ing :  and  the  watohman,  who  only  nw  two  men,  Blnnoni;  betag  one  of  thacn, 
with  a  GMt  of  bay,  which  th^  expected,  opened  the  gktes»  and  niaed  up  (be 
p«iHoaIli%  to  pennit  them  to  enter  the  OMtle.  Bat  w  soon  as  the  can  had  gotten 
under  the  gMeway,  Blnnoak  made  a  rign  to  fait  aenrant,  who,  witfa  his  axe,  rad- 
denly  out  amnder  the  mxm,  that  is,  the  yoke  which  fbatens  the  hones  to  the 
cart,  and  the  horses,  finding  themselTes  fhM,  natnially  started  forward*  the 
cart  remaining  behind  nnder  the  arch  of  the  gate.  At  the  same  moment^  Bin- 
nook  oiied,  as  load  as  he  ooold,  '  GUI  all,  ceU  ell !'  and.  drawing  the  sword 
which  he  had  under  his  oountty  haUt,  he  killed  the  porter.  The  aimed  men 
then  Jnmped  op  from  under  tlM  hay  where  thegr  lay  oooeoaled,  and  rushed  on 
the  EngHafa  goaxd.  The  Englishmen  tried  to  shut  the  gates,  bat  they  ooald 
not,  because  the  cart  of  hay  remained  in  the  gateway,  and  prerented  the  fold- 
ing-doors from  being  dosed.  The  portaoDis  was  abo  let  ftdl,  but  the  gradng 
was  oau^t  on  the  cart,  and  lo  oould  not  drop  to  the  ground.  The  men  who 
were  in  ambush  near  the  gate,  hearing  the  cry,  '  Call  an,  call  all!'  ran  to  aieist 
thoee  who  bad  leapt  oat  Ih^m  amongst  the  hay ;  the  casUe  was  taken,  and  aU 
the  Bnf^ishmen  killed  or  made  prisonen.  King  Robert  rewarded  Blnnoek  by 
bestowing  on  him  an  ealate.  whidi  his  posterity  long  afterwards  enjoyed.  The 
Btamlngi  of  WaOyford,  desoanded  fhHn  that  person,  still  bear  in  their  ooot 
armorial  a  wain  loaded  with  bay,  with  the  motto,  '  Yirtate  doloque.*— Zbfar  of 
a  0ran4/bMer,  rol.  L,  p.  139. 

*  **  They  halted  at  Linlithgow,  distingolshed  by  its  andent  palace,  which, 
sixty  yean  since,  was  entire  and  habitable,  and  whose  Tenerable  rtjatM,  not  qutu 
tixtif  Tftan  steM,  very  nairowiy  escaped  the  unworthy  fate  of  being  conTerted 
into  a  barndc  for  French  prlsonera  May  repose  and  btesrinyi  attend  the 
ashes  of  the  patriotic  statesman  (Presidsnt  Blair)  who,  amoQKrt  his  last  serricca 
to  Sootlaad,  interposed  to  prerent  this  pii)fknation."— iraccrAy,  toL  L,  p.  92. 
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the  town.  The  Church  was  founded  by  David  I.,  but  was 
ornamented  chiefly  by  Oeorge  Grichton,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld. 
It  is  now  divided  by  a  partition  wall,  and  the  eastern  half 
alone  is  used  as  a  place  of  worship.  It  was  in  an  aisle  in 
this  Church,  according  to  tradition,  that  James  lY.  was 
sitting  when  he  saw  the  strange  apparition  which  warned 
him  against  his  fatal  expedition  to  England.*  In  front  of 
the  Town-house  stands  the  Cross  Well,  a  very  curious  and 
elegant  erection.  The  present  edifice  was  built  in  1807, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  an  exact  fac-simile  of  the  original,  erect- 
ed in  1620.  The  sculpture  is  very  elaborate,  and  the  water 
is  made  to  pour  in  great  profusion  from  the  mouths  of  a 
multitude  of  grotesque  figures.    The  vast  copiousness  of 

*  The  atoiy  b  told  by  PitMotUe  with  ofaanustertstio  dmpUdtgr :— "  The  king 
came  to  Llthgow,  where  he  happened  to  he  for  the  time  at  the  CouxmU,  very 
md  and  d<4on>u>,  making  hb  devotion  to  Ood  to  send  him  good  duUMe  and 
fortone  In  his  royagei  In  this  meantime,  there  came  a  man»  dad  in  a  blue 
gown,  in  at  the  Urk  door,  and  belted  about  him  in  a  roll  of  linen  doth ;  a  pair 
of  brotikings  (buakings)  on  his  feet,  to  the  great  of  his  legs;  with  all  other  hoee 
andolothesconfonned  Uiereto;  but  he  had  nothing  cm  his  head,  but  s>-de  (kmg) 
red  yellow  hair  behind,  and  on  his  hafftts  (dieeks)  whidi  wan  down  to  his 
ihonlden;  but  his  fordiead  was  bald  and  bare.  He  seemed  to  be  a  man  of 
two-aud-flfty  years,  with  a  great  pik»-Btaff  in  his  hand,  and  came  lint  forwanl 
among  the  lords,  coring  and  spdring  (asking)  for  the  king,  saying  he  desired  to 
speak  with  him.  While,  at  the  last,  he  came  where  the  king  was  sitting  in  the 
desk  at  his  prayers;  but,  when  he  saw  the  king,  he  made  him  litUe  reveirenoe 
or  salutation,  but  loaned  down  grofllng  on  Uie  desk  before  him,  and  said  to  him 
in  this  manner,  as  after  follows : — '  Sir  king,  my  mother  hath  sent  me  to  yoa. 
desiring  you  not  to  pass,  at  this  time,  where  thou  art  purposed:  fw  if  thou 
does,  thou  wHt  not  tan  well  In  thy  Journey,  nor  none  that  paassa  with  thee. 
Kurther,  she  bade  thee  mdl  (meddle)  with  no  woman,  nor  use  their  oooneel, 
nor  let  them  toudi  thy  body,  nor  thou  theirs;  for  if  thou  du  it^  thou  wHi  be 
oonfounded  and  bnn^t  to  shama' 

"  By  this  man  had  spoken  thir  words  unto  the  king's  grace,  the  ereniag  tmg 
was  near  done,  and  the  Ung  paused  on  thir  words,  studying  to  give  him  an 
answer;  but  in  the  meantime,  before  the  king's  eyes,  and  in  the  prosenee  of 
all  the  lords  that  were  about  him  for  the  time,  this  man  vanished  away,  and 
eould  no  wise  be  seen  or  oomprehended,  but  Tauished  away  as  he  had  been  a 
blink  of  the  sun,  or  a  whip  of  the  whirlwind,  and  oould  no  more  be  seen.  I 
heard  say.  Or  David  Ltaideny,  lyon-herauld.  and  John  Inglis,  the  mardial.  wbo 
were,  at  that  time,  young  men,  and  special  serraats  to  the  king's  grace,  were 
standing  prssenfly  beside  the  kin^  who  thought  to  have  laid  hands  on  thia 
man,  that  th^  mi^t  have  speired  Airther  tidings  at  him :  but  all  for  non^t^ 
they  oouM  not  touch  him ;  for  he  vanished  away  betwixt  them,  and  was  no 
more  seen."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  supposed  ^>paiition  was  a  ooa- 
trivanoe  of  the  queen  to  deter  James  from  his  ImpaliUo  waifara 
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v»ter  ft4  Linlithgow  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  well- 
known  ihjme: — 

*  GiMgow  for  belli, 

lithgow  for  wells, 

Falurk  for  beans  and  peas, 

Peebles  for  clashes  and  lees.** 

It  wu  in  Linlithgow  that  David  Hamilton  of  Bothwell- 
haugh,  on  the  23d  of  January  1570,  shot  the  Regent  Murray, 
when  passing  through  the  town,  in  revenge  for  a  private 
injury.  The  house  from  which  the  shot  was  fired  heionged 
to  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  It  was  taken  down  a 
number  of  years  ago,  and  replaced  by  a  modem  edifice. 

During  the  plague  of  1645,  Linlithgow  happening  to  be 
comparatively  free  of  the  infection,  the  Palace  and  Church 
were  used  by  the  Courts  of  Justice  and  the  members  of  the 
Univernty  of  Edinburgh  as  their  meeting  places.  At  the 
Restoration,  the  inhabitants  of  Linlithgow  burned  the 
Solenm  League  and  Covenant  amidst  great  rejoicing.  The 
ringleader  in  this  afiair  was  one  Ramsay,  the  minister 
of  the  parish,  who  had  formerly  been  a  zealous  supporter 
of  the  Covenant.  In  Linlithgow  is  still  k^t  up  the  old 
custom  of  riding  the  marches.  The  town  has  derived  con- 
siderable advantage  from  the  Union  Canal,  which  passes 
along  the  high  grounds  immediately  to  the  south.  Leather 
is  the  staple  commodity  of  the  place ;  linen  and  woollen 
manufactures  are  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
The  population  of  the  burgh  within  the  Parliamentary 
boundary  in  1851,  was  4213. 

Proceeding  westward  from  Linlithgow,  the  line  crosses 
the  viaduct  over  the  Avon,  and  enters  Stirlingshire.  On 
the  foce  of  an  eminence  overlooking  the  wide  carse  of  the 
» name,  is  the  town  of 


FALKIRK. 

[/MM.— TbeBedlioD.] 

U  was  a  town  of  some  note  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh 
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century.  The  old  church,  which  was  demoliBhed  about  thirtjT 
years  ago,  was  erected  in  1057.  The  original  name  of  the 
town  was  EglxMreckh^  signifying  'Hhe  speckled  church," 
in  allusion,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  colour  of  the  stones.  In 
the  churchyard  are  shown  the  graves  of  two  celebrated 
Scottish  heroes — Sir  John  Qraham,  the  friend  of  Wallace, 
and  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonkill,  both  of  whom  fell  fighting 
bravely  against  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  in 
1298.  Over  the  former  a  monument  was  erected  with  an 
inscription,  which  has  been  renewed  three  times  since  his 
death.    It  at  present  stands  thus  : — 

Mente  Maiiuque  Potens,  et  vallae  Fidus  lohatea, 
oonditur  Bio  GramuB,  Bello  interfeetus  ab  iDglis. 

TRANSLATION. 

Here  lyes  Sir  John  the  Qrame,  baith  wight  and  viie, 
Ane  of  the  chie&  who  rescewit  Scotland  thrise, 
Ane  better  knight  not  to  the  world  was  lent, 
Nor  was  gude  Grame  of  tmth  and  hardiment. 
In  the  churchyard  is  also  to  be  seen  the  monument  of  two 
brave  officers,  Sir  Robert  Monro  of  Foulis,  and  his  brother. 
Dr.  Monro,  who  were  killed  in  the  second  battle  of  Falkirk, 
January  17,  1746.     Falkirk  is  noted  for  its  great  cattle 
markets  or  trygtSj  held  thrice  a-year^  to  which  a  vast  num- 
ber of  black  cattle  are  brought  from  the  Highlands  and 
Islands. 

About  two  miles  north  of  the  town  are  the  celebrated 
Carron  Iron  Works,  the  largest  manufactory  of  the  kind  in 
the  world. 

Near  Qrahamston — ^the  suburb  of  Falkirk  where  the  Rail- 
way Station  is  built — a  battle  was  fought,  in  1298,  between 
the  forces  of  Edward  I.  and  the  Scots,  imder  Wallace  and  Sir 
John  Graham,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated.  The  battle 
of  Falkirk-muir,  between  the  royal  forces,  under  General 
Hawley,  and  the  Highlanders,  in  which  the  latter  gained  a 
complete  victory,  was  fought  on  the  high  ground  lying  to  the 
south-west  of  the  town.  Hawley  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
detained  at  Callander  House  by  the  wit  and  gaiety  of  the 
Countess  of  Kilmarnock  (whose  husband  was  with  the 
Prince's  army,)  until  the  Highlanders  had  taken  up  an 
advantageous  position,  and  were  ready  to  attack  his  army. 
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The  eoikflequanee  of  this  negligence^  coupled  with  an  ia« 
capacity  to  act,  was,  that  his  troops  were  thrown  into  con- 
fnrion,  and  completely  routed.* 

The  yiew  from  the  eminence  on  which  the  hattle  was 
fought  is  remarkahly  extensive,  varied,  and  beautiful. 

Passoigers  from  Edinburgh  to  Stirling  branch  off  at  Pol^ 
mont  Junction,  from  Glasgow  at  Greenhill  Junction.  By 
the  first  arrangement  the  Glasgow  passengers  are  met  at 
Lurbert  Station.  Near  Larbert  Station  are  the  church 
and  villikge  of  Larbert,  and  Larbert  House.  In  Larbert 
Kirk,  Bruce,  the  famous  Abyssinian  traveller,  lies  interred. 
Kinnaird,  his  patrimonial  estate,  is  at  no  great  distance. 
A  mile  and  a  half  farther  on,  the  line  passes  through  the 
remains  of  the  Torwood  Forest,  where  Sir  William  Wallace 
is  said  to  have  found  shelter  in  a  tree  when  pursued  by 
his  enemies.  At  Torwood-head,  Mr.  Oargill,  in  1680, 
excommunicated  Charles  II.,  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
the  ministry.  About  four  miles  farther  on,  is  the  Station 
and  village  of  Bannockbum,  remarkable  for  its  manufac- 

*  "  Havtej  had  not  a.  better  bead,  and  certainly  a  much  worse  heart»  than 
Sr  John  Cope,  who  fms  a  humane,  good-tempered  man.  The  new  general  rldi- 
coded  mnudj  the  oondnet  of  hb  predeoenor,  and  remembering  that  he  bad 
•aen,  m  1715,  Che  left  iving  of  the  Highlanders  broken  by  a  charge  of  the  Doke 
of  Aigjle'e  hocse,  whkdi  came  upon  them  acroM  a  moraiB,  he  resolTed  to  ma- 
aaeaTTD  in  the  oune  manner.  He  fotgot,  howerer,  a  material  dreomstanoe— 
that  the  monas  at  Shetifltaiair  was  hard  frozen,  which  made  some  differenoe 
in  &roar  of  the  oatvtay.  Haide/e  manoeaTxe,  aa  commanded  and  executed, 
pianged  a  gnat  part  of  his  dragoons  up  to  the  saddle-laps  in  a  bog,  where  the 
HigUaoden  cot  them  to  pieces  with  so  little  trouble,  that,  as  one  of  the  per- 
icaoMnaflmredas,  thefeatwasaseaqrassUdngAaam.  The  gallantry  of  some 
of  Che  Vd^SA  regiments  beat  off  the  Highland  chuge  on  another  point,  and, 
tempest  of  wind  and  rain  which  has  been  seldom  equalled,  the  field 
t  the  singular  prospect  of  two  armies  flying  diflferent  ways  at  the  same 
The  king's  troops,  however,  ran  &stest  and  farthest,  and  were  the 
hat  to  reoorer  their  courage ;  indeed,  they  retreated  that  nif^t  to  FalUxk, 
IssThig  Cbeir  guns,  burning  their  tents,  and  striking  anew  paidc  into  the  British 
■aHoD,  wbldi  was  but  just  recovering  from  the  flutter  excited  by  what,  in  olden 
limes,  would  have  been  called  the  Bald  of  Derby.  In  the  drawing-room  which 
to^  ptaeeat  Saint  James's  on  the  day  the  news  arrived,  lUl  countenances  were 
Barked  with  doubt  and  apprehension,  excepting  those  of  George  the  Second,  the 
bif  of  Stair,  and  Sir  John  Cope,  who  was  radiant  with  Joy  at  Hawley's  dis- 
coajhaxe  Indeed,  the  idea  of  the  two  generals  was  so  dosely  connected,  that 
a  2»ohle  peer  of  Scotland,  upon  the  same  day,  addressed  Sir  John  Cope  by  the 
tislo  of  Oesieral  Hawley,  to  the  no  small  amnsemoit  of  those  who  heard  the 
qfuid  pr©  ««».•— Sia  Waltbr  Scott's  Prase  Works,  toL  xlx.,  p.  303. 
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tones  of  tartans  and  carpets.  To  the  left  of  the  line, 
between  Bannockhum  and  8t.  Ninians,  and  about  a  mile 
distant  from  Stirling,  is  the  scene  of  the  famous  battle,  the 
Marathon  of  the  North,  fought  June  24th,  1314,  between 
\  the  English  army  of  100,000  men,  under  Edward  II.,  and 

\  the  Scottish  army  of  30,000,  commanded  by  Robert  Bmoe, 

^  in  which  the  former  were  signally  defeated,  with  the  loss 

I  of  30,000  men,  and  700  barons  and  knights.    The  Scottish 

'  army  extended  in  a  north-easterly  direction  ftom  the  brook 

I  of  Bannock,  which  was  so  rugged  and  broken  as  to  cover 

the  right  flank  effectually,  to  the  viUage  of  St.  Niniana, 
probably  in  the  line  of  the  present  road  from  Stiriing  to 
Kilsyth.  The  royal  standard  was  pitched,  according  to 
tradition,  in  a  stone  having  a  round  hole  for  its  reception, 
and  thence  called  the  Bore-Stone.  The  remaining  frag- 
ment of  this  stone,  protected  from  the  depredations  of 
strangers  by  a  frame- work  of  iron,  is  still  shown  on  the  top 
of  a  small  eminence  called  Brocks  Brae,  to  the  south-west 
of  St.  Kinians.  To  the  northward,  where  there  is  a  moiaes 
called  Halberd's  Bog,  Bruce  fortified  his  position  against 
cavalry  by  digging  a  number  of  pits  so  close  together  as  to 
resemble  the  cells  in  a  honeycomb.  They  were  slightly 
covered  with  brushwood  and  green  sods,  so  as  not  to  be 
obvious  to  an  impetuous  enemy .^     It  was  in  the  immediate 

*  On  ihe  eTening  before  the  taitie  a  penoniii  flDooaniar  took  fdaoe  brtwwiu 
Braoeand  Or  Hemy  de  Bohtm,  a  gHllant  EngUih  knight,  the  tarae  ofwhkb  had 
a  great  effMt  upon  the  splrite  of  both  armSea  It  b  thni  recorded  by  Sir  Walter 
Seott,  in  "  The  Lord  of  the  lales  :'*— 

"  Daeh'd  from  the  noiks  Sir  Henxy  Bonne,— 

He  sporr'd  hie  steed,  he  ooodied  hlelanoe. 

And  duted  on  the  Bnioe  at  onee.— 

As  motionlesB  as  rocks  that  bide 

The  wrath  of  the  adTaodng  tide. 

The  Bruoe  stood  fMt    Bach  heeit  beat  Ugh. 

And  daazled  was  each  gasing  eye.— 

The  heart  had  hardly  Ume  to  think, 

The  eye-lid  scarcely  time  to  wink. 

While  on  the  king.  like  flaah  of  Same, 

SpuiT'd  to  lUl  speed  the  war-horse  came! — 

The  partridge  may  the  fUcon  mock. 

If  that  slight  palfrey  stand  the  shock.— 

But,  swerrlng  firom  the  kni^t^  career. 

Just  as  they  met,  Brace  shunn'd  the  tpmt ; 

Onward  the  baiBed  warrior  bore 

His  ocorse— bat  soon  his  course  was  o'er,^  t 
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neighboarhood  of  this  spot  that  the  heat  of  the  contest 
toc^  plaoe.  A  short  time  ago  one  of  the  workmen  employed 
in  dndning  the  moss  discovered  an  old  sword  about  three 
feet  below  the  snrfiftce.  Formerly  there  were  two  large 
stooesy  erected  in  the  lower  extremity  of  a  lawn  which 
fronts  a  Tilla  near  the  Tillage  of  Kewhouse,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  south  part  of  Stirling,  marking  the  spot 
where  a  skirmish  took  place  between  Randolph  Earl  of 
Moray,  and  a  party  of  English  commanded  by  Sir  Robert 
Clifibrd.*  The  stones  have  been  removed,  but  the  place  is 
still  popularly  called  Randals-field. 

High  In  hb  UtirapB  rtood  tbA  king. 

And  ^ve  Us  bttttle-ttze  th*  iwing : 

Bight  on  De  Boune,  the  white  he  paa'd. 

FeO  that  Hem  Uow--the  flnt— «he  laM  '.-^ 

Sooh  itveqgth  upon  the  Uowum  put* 

The  hebnet  cnih'd  like  huel-nut. 

The  Aze-diaft,  with  its  bncea  daq>, 

Was  ditTv'd  to  the  ^umtlet  grasp : 

Springi  from  the  Mow  the  startied  hone ; 

Jhopt  to  the  pteln  the  Ufelcs  cone. 

First  of  that  fhfcal  Held,  how  soon. 

How  sadden  fefl  the  lleroe  De  Boane." 
The  Sootlish  leaden  ranoostnted  with  the  king  apon  his  temeilty:  he  onljr 
MHweced,  "I  hare  broken  my  good  battle-axei"    The  English  Taoguard  re- 
treated, alter  witoessbig  this  ringle  oomtat. 

•  Braes  had  enjoined  Bandolph.  who  commanded  the  left  whig  of  hb  anny. 
toboTigDant  In  prevsnttag  any  ad?anoed  parties  of  the  Englidi  from  throwtaig 
mMBdxn  Into  the  Casde  of  Stirltaig.  Bight  hundred  honemen,  commanded  by 
iSir  Bobett  CUffcv^  wen  defiadied  fh>m  the  Bngjish  army ;  they  made  a  drouit 
by  the  low  groonds  to  the  eaat^  and  approached  the  Caetle  The  king  peroeiTed 
Ibeir  motiian,  and  oomtaig  op  to  Bandolph,  angrily  ezdaimed,  "  ThooghtlesB 
man!  you  hare  sufftred  the  enemy  to  pass.  Bandolph  hastened  to  npalr  his 
fcolt.  or  perish.  As  he  advanced,  the  English  caTalry  wheeled  to  attack  him. 
BfBBdolph  drew  up  his  troops  in  a  dicolar  form,  with  their  spears  restlog  on 
the  pirand.  and  protended  on  erery  side.  At  the  first  onset,  Or  William 
Dayneooortk  an  English  commander  of  distingoisbed  note,  was  slahi.  The 
enemy,  fur  soperior  hi  numbers  to  Bandolph,  environed  him,  and  pressed  liard 
en  Us  Bttla  band;  Douglas  saw  his  Jeopardy,  and  requested  the  king's  permis- 
rion  to  fo  and  sneoour  him.  "  Tou  sliall  not  move  fkom  your  ground,"  cried 
dM  king.  "let  Bandolph  extricate  hfanself  as  he  best  may,  I  will  not  alter  my 
order  of  battle,  and  loae  the  adTantage  of  my  position.'* — "  In  truth,**  replied 
DomJba*  **I  cannot  stand  by  and  see  Bandolph  perish,  and,  therefore,  with 
your  loave^  I  must  aid  Um."  The  king  unwillii^y  consented,  and  Dou^  flew 
lo  the  assisranca  of  his  friend.  While  approachtaig,  he  peroetred  that  the  Eng- 
lish wwe  CiQing  Into  dleorder,  and  that  the  perteTennce  of  Bandolph  had  pre- 
vallod  over  Hislr  Impetnooa  courage.  "Haltr  cried  Douglas,  *' those  brave 
men  have  repulsed  the  enemy,  let  us  not  dbninish  their  glory  by  shooing  itb"— 
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About  a  mile  from  the  field  of  battle,  in  another  direc- 
tion, 10  a  place  called  the  Bloody  Folds,  where  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester  is  said  to  haye  made  a  stand,  and  died  gallantly 
at  the  head  of  his  own  military  tenants  and  vassak.  There 
is  also  a  place  in  this  neighbourhood  called  Ingram's  Crook, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Sir  Ingram 
Umfraville,  one  of  the  English  commanders.  In  the  rear 
of  the  position  occupied  by  the  Scottish  anny  is  the  Gillies^ 
Hill,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  following  circum- 
stance : — In  a  valley  westward  of  this  hill,  Bruce  stationed 
his  baggage,  under  the  charge  of  the  gillies  or  servants  and 
retainers  of  the  camp.  At  the  critical  moment  when  the 
English  line  was  wavering,  these  gillies,  prompted  either 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  or  the  desire  of  plunder, 
assumed,  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  such  arms  as  they  found 
nearest,  and  showed  themselves  on  the  hill  like  a  new  army 
advancing  to  battle.  The  English  taking  these  for  a  fresh 
body  of  troops,  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled  in  every 
direction. 

Three  miles  south-west  from  the  field  of  Bannockbum, 
was  fought,  in  I4S8,  the  battle  of  Sauchiebum,  in  which 
James  III.  was  defeated  and  slain.  The  Barons  of  Scotland, 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  government  of  the  king,  rose  in 
rebellion  against  him,  and  drew  into  their  party  the  king's 
eldest  son,  then  a  youth  of  fifteen,  afterwards  James  IV. 
The  unfortunate  monarch,  with  inferior  numbers,  attacked 
the  army  of  the  insuigents.  The  consequences  proved  most 
calamitous.  The  royal  forces,  after  an  obstinate  struggle, 
gave  way,  and  the  king,  flying  from  the  field,  fell  from  his 
horse  as  it  started  at  a  woman  with  a  water-pitcher  near  the 
village  of  Millton.  He  was  carried  into  the  mill  in  a  state 
of  insensibility  by  the  miller  and  his  wife,  without  being 
recognised.  On  recovering  his  senses  he  asked  for  a  priest, 
to  whom  he  might  make  confession.  One  of  his  pursuers 
coming  up,  exclaimed,  *'  I  am  a  priest,*'  and,  approaching 
the  unfortunate  monarch,  who  was  lying  in  a  comer  of  the 
mill,  stabbed  him  several  times  to  the  heart.  James  IV. 
was  seized  with  deep  remorse  for  his  conduct  in  this  affair, 
which  manifested  itself  in  severe  act«  of  penance,  among 
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Others,  in  wearing  a  heary  iron  belt,  to  the  weight  of  which 
he  added  certain  ounces  erery  jear  as  long  as  he  liyed.* 

St  Ninians,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  St.  Ringans,  ii* 
a  thriving  vUlage  a  nhorft  way  south  firom  Stirling.  Its 
steeple  stands  separate  from  the  church,  which  is  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity.  The  old  church,  being  used  as  a  powder 
magazine  by  the  Highlanders  in  1746,  was  accidentally 
blown  up ;  but  though  the  church  was  completely  destroyed, 
the  steeple  remained  uninjured.  A  mile  farther  on,  the 
touriet  enters  the  royal  bui^h  of 

STIRLING. 

[/m»~Tke  Boyal  Hotel ;  The  Golden  Lion]. 

Stirling  is  delightfully  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  river 
Forth,  and  bears  in  its  ezteinal  appearance  a  considerable 
]>esemblanoe  to  Edinburgh,  though  on  a  smaller  scale.  The 
meet  interesting  and  conspicuous  object  in  Stirling  is  the 
Gsstle,  the  first  foundation  of  which  is  lost  in  the  darkness 
of  antiquity.  It  was  frequently  taken  and  retaken  after 
protracted  sieges,  during  the  wars  which  were  carried  on 
for  the  independence  of  Scotland.  It  became  a  royal 
residenoe  about  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  and  was  long  the  favourite  abode  of  the  Scottish 
monarchs.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  James  II.  and  James 
V. ;  and  James  YI.  and  his  eldest  son  Prince  Henry  were 
baptized  in  it.  The  palace,  which  was  built  by  James  Y^ 
is  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  and  occupies  the  south-east 
part  of  the  fortress.  The  buildings  on  the  south  side  of  the 
square  are  the  oldest  part  of  the  Castle.  One  of  the  apart- 
ments is  still  called  Douglas's  Room,  in  consequence  of 
the  assassination  of  William  Earl  of  Douglas  by  the  hand 
of  James  II.,  after  he  had  granted  him  a  safe-conduct.t 

On  the  west  side  of  the  square  is  a  long  low  building, 
which  was  originally  a  chapel,  and  is  now  used  as  a  store- 

•  80  Bttle  hftd  the  prinoe  been  iocmloaMd  to  his  fiktlMf  ■  compMy.  tiMt  he 
^RM  almoet  a  itiao0Br  to  hb  penon ;  for  when  Sir  Andrew  Wood  •ppeued  be- 
Un  him,  %  ttm  deui  alter  the  tatlle,  ■trocfc  ivlth  hb  atately  appearanoa,  or, 
perhnpi^  with  lome  retenUanee  he  bore  to  the  late  Itiag,  he  aaked  him,  "  81r. 
aievon  my  ftfeherr  TO  wfaieh  the  admiral,  bmethag  taito  teai%  replied,  "  I 
am  not  year  htittr,  bat  I  waa  yoor  fMhar'a  tme  lerTant*' 
t  "  Te  toweni  withtai  whoae drouit  dread. 


A  Doog^  by  his  soTereign  bled." 


Lady  nfOu  Lake, 
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room  and  armoury.  This  building  was  erected  by  James 
YI.,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  baptism  of  his  son  Prince 
Henry.  Underneath  the  exterior  wall,  on  the  west,  a  nar- 
row road  leads  from  the  town,  and  descends  the  precipice 
behind  the  Castle.  This  is  called  Ballangeich,  a  Gaelic 
word  signifying  "  windy  pass,"  which  is  remarkable  as 
having  furnished  the  fictitious  name  adopted  by  James  Y. 
in  the  various  disguises  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  as- 
suming, for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  justice  was  regularly 
administered,  and  frequently  also  from  the  less  justifiable 
motive  of  gallantry.*   To  the  north  of  the  Castle  is  a  small 

*  Tbe  two  ezoeBMit  oomio  101119^  entitled  "  The  GelMriunzto  nuoi,'*  and 
*'  Well  gM  DM  mair  a  roTtng,"  are  nid  to  hare  been  foonded  oa  the  Buoocsi 
of  this  monarcfa't  amonnu  adreDtona,  when  txaTelHiig  fan  the  dfaKohe  of  a 
beggMT.  The  f oDonlng  aaeodotet  nqiecting  this  froKoBome  prince,  an  glrau 
l^  Sir  Walter  Soott  :— 

"  Another  adTentore,  which  had  neariy  cost  James  his  life.  Is  tM  to  hare 
taken  plaoe  at  the  Tillage  of  Ciamond,  near  Edinbiui^  where  he  had  nndered 
Us  addnnes  aooeptsble  to  a  pretty  ^  of  the  -lower  rank.  Four  or  Htb  per- 
sons, whether  relaCkms  or  loren  of  his  mlstiees  Is  unoertain,  beset  the  di^goieed 
Monaioh,  as  he  retomed  from  his  rendazrous.  Naturally  gaDant^  and  an  ad- 
ulraUa  master  of  his  weapon,  the  Ung  took  post  on  the  Ugh  and  narrow  brli|ge 
over  the  Almond  Ttver,  and  defended  Umsdf  braTsIy  with  Us  sword.  A  pea- 
lant,  who  nas  thrashing  Sn  a  nei^j^booring  baxn,  eame  ont  upon  the  noise,  and 
whetiMT  moTod  by  oompaatdon  or  by  natural  gallantry,  took  the  weaker  dde, 
and  laid  about  with  his  flafl  so  eifeotaaUy,  as  to  disperse  the  aasallants,  wall 
threshed,  eren  aooonUng  to  the  letter.  He  then  oonduoted  the  kmg  tatto  his 
bam,  where  his  guest  requested  a  bason  and  towel,  to  remoTe  the  stains  of  tiie 
brolL  This  bdng  procured  with  difficulty,  James  emplo^xd  himaelf  la  leandng 
what  nas  the  lummit  of  his  dellTerer's  earthly  wishes,  and  found  tha»  they 
wne  bounded  by  the  desire  of  posNsring,  in  property,  the  fium  of  Braehead, 
upon  which  he  laboured  as  a  bondamaa  The  lands  chanced  to  belong  totbe 
Crown ;  and  James  directed  him  to  come  to  the  Palace  of  Holy-Rood,  and  in* 
quire  for  the  Ouidmaa  (i.  e.  Ihnner)  of  Ballangnicfa,  a  name  by  which  he  nas 
known  In  Us  excursions,  and  wUch  answered  to  H  BandocaM  of  Haroon  Al- 
raaoUd.  He  presented  himself  aoooidini^,  and  found  with  due  astonisfament 
that  he  had  saved  his  monarch's  life,  and  that  he  wm  to  be  gratUled  with  a 
Crown-charter  of  the  lands  of  Bnehead,  under  the  senioe  of  presenting  an 
ewer,  basMi,  and  towd,  for  the  king  to  wash  Us  hands,  when  he  diaH  happen 
to  pais  tbe  Bridge  of  Cramond.  In  1822,  when  Geoige  IV.  came  to  RooUmwI. 
the  descendant  of  this  John  Howimm  of  Braehead,  who  still  possesses  the 
estate  whioh  ^sas  given  to  Us  ancestor,  appeared  at  a  sdeean  fealival,  and 
offared  his  Madesty  water  from  a  Aver  ewer." 

Another  of  JameAfh>Ilcs  is  thus  nanated  by  Mr.  OampbeD,  ftam  the  Sta- 
tistical Account  "  Being  once  benighted  when  out  a  huntiq^  and  isparated 
from  Us  atteoduita,  he  happened  to  enter  a  cottage  In  the  nddit  of  a  moor,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Ochll  hllb,  near  Anoa^  when,  unknown,  he  was  kindly  rseelved. 
tn  order  to  regale  theta'  imexpected  gueet,  the  gude-man  (t  e.  hmdlard.  flmner) 
deared  the  gude^eVo  fetch  the  hen  that  roosted  neanst  tba  ooek.  which  to 
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moQDt  OB  which  execations  commonly  took  place.^  On 
this  eminence,  and  within  sight  of  their  Castle  of  Doune 

•hmTittophimpart^ftir  the  rtnogai'f  sapper.  The  king,  highly  pleaaed  with 
faao^fatra  lo4sin^  and  h<M|rfttbIe  entertBtauDflnt»  told  mine  hoet^  at  pertlog, 
tlM  he  Aovld  be  gled  to  xetom  his  dTiUty,  and  recinested  that,  the  first  time 
li«  came  to  SlixliDi;  be  would  call  at  the  castte,  and  enquire  for  the  gyde-man 
^BaUanffekk.  Dooaldion,  the  hoidlord,  did  not  flU  to  call  on  the  ffudMHon 
'BaOn^ekk,  when  hie  aitanidmient^  at  finding  that  the  kii«  had  been  hie 
gtMt,  affovded  no  mall  ammement  to  the  meny  monarah  and  hia  conitiere ; 
•ad,  to  cany  on  the  ptoaaantiy,  he  waa  thsnoeforth  d«iignat<w1  by  Jamea  with 
tbe  title  of  Ktag  of  the  Koan»  which  uune  and  dealgnatton  have  desofloded 
froB  fcther  to  am  ever  dnoe ;  and  thqr  have  oontinaed  ia  poaaeaiion  of  the 
idonikalqMt,  the  property  of  Mr.  BnUne  of  Mar,  tin  Teiy  ktely,  when  thla 
gMflwiwn,  with  TCtaotaaoa,  tuned  oat  the  deeoendant  and  reprraentatiTe  of 
theKiagof  tbe  Moon,  on  aecoont  of  hb  Majeety'a  faiTfaidble  indolence,  and 
peatdiilike  to  nfonn  oir  innoTatlon  of  any  Idnd,  althoogh,  from  the  qiirited 
euBBpie  of  Ua  ndghboor  tenanti  on  the  same  estate,  he  ia  convinced  simOar 
eratien  wonld  promote  his  adTantagSL* 

ThafoBowlBg  anecdote  ia  extmeted  from  the  gmealogkel  work  of  Bndianan 
of  Andunar,  upon  Sootdsh  aonuanea  »— 

"  This  Joim  Buchanan  of  Andmiar  and  Ampryor  was  afterwards  termed 
Kiqg  «f  ElppeD,t  upon  the  following  aeooont : — ^King  Jamea  V.,  a  vexy  aooiable. 
Mdaair  prinee^  reakllng  at  Stiittaifr  in  Bnehanan  of  Anpiyof  s  time,  cairista 
*oe  nsy  fkeqocntly  passtaig  along  the  common  road,  bdng  near  Ampiyox^s 
koase,  with  neceaoariea  for  the  nse  of  the  kin^s  Uxxaiy,  and  he  having  some 
c^ctDfOidfaiaiy  oooaalan,  ordered  one  of  these  carriers  to  leave  his  load  at  Us 
boon  aod  ha  woold  pay  htan  for  it ;  which  the  carrier  reftiaed  to  do,  teUtaig 
UmhewastheUng'aoankr.aDdhisloadwasforhismaieaty'aaae.  To  which 
Arafsycr  aeemed  to  have  nnall  regard,  compelling  the  carrier,  in  the  end,  to 
Wave  Ua  lead:  teDing  Urn,  if  Ktaig  Jamea  waa  king  of  Scotland,  he  waa  king 
«f  Kippea,  ao  ttnt  It  waa  raaaooaUe  he  shoobl  share  with  his  neighboiir  khig 
in  some  <rf  these  loads  so  frsquently  carried  that  road.  The  canier  rquresent- 
iag  tUa  «agB,  and  teQing  the  stoiy  as  Ampryor  q>oke  it,  to  some  of  the  king's 
nrraala^  ftcaoieat  length  to  his  nuOeetT's  ears,  who,  shortly  thereafter,  with 
»fcwattsnihirt%canie  to  vialt  hb  neighboar  king,  who  waa^  fai  the  meantfane. 
>t  diBDer.  King  James  haviqg  sent  a  servant  to  demand  aeoeas,  waa  denied 
tbemBebyatanfeDowwithabattle4ae,  whostood  porter  at  the  gate,  teDing 
tbeie  eetttd  be  no  aeeaas  tOl  dinner  waa  over.  Thia  answer  not  aatiafjring  the 
kiD^  he  amt  to  demand  access  a  asoond  time;  upon  which  he  waa  deslrod  by 
tU  poncr  to  deriatkOthsnrise  he  woold  find  caose  to  repent  his  rudeness.  His 
Bsjeityiiidtav  this  method  would  not  do,  deaired  the  porter  to  tell  his  master 
tint  the  good-man  of  Ballai«eidi  desired  to  speak  with  the  King  of  Klppso. 
'^  psttar  telUi^  Anptyor  so  moch,  he  in  aD  humble  manner,  came  and  ra- 
edved  the  Unit  »^  having  entertained  him  with  much  aumptuousneaa  and 
MBtj.beonneao  agreeable  to  King  James,  that  he  allowed  Um  to  take  so  much 
^•^rpvovirifln  be  fbundcanying  that  road  as  he  bad  occasion  for;  and,  seeing 
^nadetba  fint  visits  dsrfrad  Ampiyor  fai  a  few  dajFS  to  return  him  a  aeeond 
•t  Stfittng,  wUdi  he  performed,  and  continued  in  veiy  much  iavour  with  the 
^  iHi^  theRaflcr  befaig  termed  Khig  of  Kippen  while  be  lived." 
•"  nioa,  O  aad  and  IMal  mound. 

That  oft  baa  heard  the  death<aze  soond. 
LeuJ^QftheLake. 

▲  nwlldlilrielerPtrthditevi 
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and  their  extensive  pOBsessions,  Murdoch  Duke  of  Albany, 
Duncan  Earl  of  Lennox,  hia  father-in-law,  and  his  two 
sons,  Walter  and  Alexander  Stuart,  were  beheaded  in  1424. 
The  execution  of  Walter  Stuart  is  supposed,  with  great 
probability,  to  be  the  groundwork  of  the  beautiful  pathetic 
ballad  of  <<Toung  Waters.**  This  "heading-hill*'  now 
commonly  bears  the  name  of  Hurley-Hacket,  from  its  being 
the  scene  of  an  amusement  practised  by  James  V.  when  a 
boy,  and  his  courtiers,  which  consisted  in  sliding  in  some 
sort  of  chair  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  bank.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  Castle  Hill  is  a  small  piece  of  ground  called  the 
Valley,  with  a  rock  on  the  south  side  denominated  the 
Ladies*  Rock.  On  this  spot  tournaments  used  to  be  held. 
The  yiew  from  the  Oastle  Hill  is  remarkably  magnificent. 
To  the  north  and  east  are  the  Ochil  hills,  and  the  windings 
of  the  Forth  through  the  Carse  of  Stirling,  with  its  fertile 
fields,  luxuriant  woods,  and  stately  mansions.  On  the  west 
lies  the  vale  of  Menteith,  bounded  by  the  Highland  moan* 
tains.  The  Campsie  hills  close  the  horizon  to  the  south, 
and  in  the  foreground,  on  the  east,  are  the  town,  the  Abbey 
Craig,  and  the  ruins  of  Gambuskenneth  Abbey,  and,  in  a 
clear  day,  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  and  Arthur*8  Seat  are 
seen.  Stirling  Castle  is  one  of  the  four  fortresses  of  Scot^ 
land,  which,  by  the  articles  of  the  Union,  are  always  to  be 
kept  in  repair.  It  is  now  used  as  a  barrack.  South-west 
of  the  Castle  lies  the  Eing*s  Park,  and  to  the  east  of  it  are 
the  King*s  Gardens,  which,  though  now  unenclosed,  and 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  marshy  pasture,  still  retain 
the  fantastic  forms  into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by 
the  gardeners  of  ancient  times. 

The  Qrejfriars  or  Franciscan  church  of  Stirling  was 
erected  in  1494  by  James  IV.,  and  some  additions  were 
made  to  it  by  Cardinal  Beaton.  It  is  a  handsome  Gk>thic 
building,  and,  since  the  Reformation,  has  been  divided  into 
two  places  of  worship,  called  the  East  and  West  Churches. 
In  this  church  the  Earl  of  Arran,  Regent  of  the  kingdom, 
abjured  Romanism  in  1543  ;  it  was  also  the  scene  of  the 
coronation  of  James  VI.,  on  the  29th  July  1597,  when  John 
Knox  preached  the  coronation  sermon.     The  celebrated 
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Ebenezer  Enkine,  founder  of  the  Secession  Ohnrch, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  the  West  Church. 

To  the  north  of  the  church  stand  the  ruins  of  a  haggard^ 
looking  building  called  Mar*s  Work.  It  was  built  hj  the 
Earl  of  Mar  out  of  the  ruins  of  Oambuskenneth  Abbey. 
This  conduct  excited  much  popular  dissatisfitction,  in  allu- 
sion to  which  the  Earl  caused  several  inscriptions,  in  the 
form  of  distiches,  to  be  affixed  to  his  house.  Three  of  these 
inscriptions  may  still  be  decyphered  and  severally  run 
thus: — 

Speik  forth  and  ipair  nocht ; 
CoDBider  weel,  and  catr  nocht. 
The  moir  I  stand  in  oppin  hitht. 
My  fimltifl  more  subject  ar  to  sitht 
I  pray  all  Inikars  on  this  Inging, 
With  gentle  e  to  gif  their  jnging. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  building  is  a 
fine  piece  of  architecture  in  the  old  Scottish  style,  called 
Argyle's  Lodging,  which  wu  built  by  Sir  WilHam  Alex- 
ander, the  first  Earl  of  Stirling,  whose  arms  are  elaborately 
sculptured  above  the  door  *  It  afterwards  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Argyle  family,  and  is  now  used  as  a  military 
hospital. 

Stirling  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  schools,  and  also 
for  the  number  of  its  hospitals  or  residences  for  decayed 
persons.  By  an  act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  in  1437, 
Stirling  was  appointed  to  be  the  place  for  keeping  the  Ju^, 
or  standard  of  dry  measure,  from  which  all  others  through- 

•  The  Bail  of  StiiUng  was  one  of  thoM  men  who,  to  tttoaiy  taafaiti^  add  a 
kean  reUah  f or  the  pomiiti  of  aetite  life.  He  was  the  origbiator  of  the  project 
for  the  ookmisatf on  of  Nova  Sco(ia»  and  had  the  enthe  mam^ement  of  the 
■ohCBML  He  was  the  anthor  of  sBratal  Tt^nmes  of  poeCQr«  which  at  one  time 
oblataied  ooDrideiable  piaiae,  Idthgow  Btyltaig  hhn '' tnie  aaMaUan  flra  ;*  Diaj^ 
"my  Alexander;"  and  King  James,  "  my  philoeophteal  poet"  Indeed,  m^ 
great  a  IhToortte  was  be  with  the  pe^He  monsnh,  whose  Vaimfaft  doabUeoi, 
was  not  seldom  the  theme  of  his  lUAilflattaiy,  that  he  obtafaMdIaigsgiattU  <yf 
hood  and  lordsfalps  both  In  North  Ametica  and  Sootland,  as  waQ  as  the  pcivHege 
of  oohiing  for  the  latter  ooantry  a  species  of  base  oopper  mousy  oilied  (nmerv. 
It  Is  Bsid  that  when  he  Inscribed  the  motto,  Per  man  el  terras,  npon  hb  honea 
in  BdzUng,  his  ooontrymen  panning  read  It,  Per  melrt  e(  tenicrr.  hi  aOuaion 
to  his  dooMe  oapadty  as  maker  of  tsksss  and  oofn. 
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oat  the  oountrj  were  appointed  to  be  takeo,  while  the  Firlot 
was  given  to  Linlithgow,  the  Ell  to  Edinburgh,  the  Reel  to 
Perth,  and  the  Pound  to  Lanark.  The  Stirling  Jug  is  still 
pnaerved  with  great  care.  In  1851,  the  population  of  the 
town  was  12^37.  Stirling  Bridge  was  long  a  structure  of 
ffmi  importance,  haTing  been,  till  lately,  ahnost  the  only 
soeeas  into  the  northern  part  of  Scotland  for  wheeled  car- 
riages. There  axe  three  new  bridges  besides  the  old  one, 
whkh  is  still  standing,  and  when  riewed  from  the  new  ones, 
by  which  it  has  been  superseded,  forms  a  picturesque  and 
interesting  object.  At  a  yery  early  period  there  was  a 
woodoi  bridge  over  the  Forth,  about  half  a  mile  above 
the  present  structure,  which  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
most  gallant  achieyements  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  on  the 
13th  of  September  1297.  An  English  army  of  50,000 
foot  and  1000  horse,  commanded  by  Oressinghain,  advanced 
towards  Stirling  in  quest  of  Wallace,  who,  on  his  part, 
having  collected  an  army  of  40,000  men,  marched  south- 
ward to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Forth.  He  posted 
his  army  near  Oambuskenneth,  allowing  only  a  part  of 
them  to  be  seen.  The  English  hurried  across  the  river, 
to  attack  the  Scots.  After  a  considerable  number  of 
them  had  thus  passed  over,  and  the  bridge  was  crowded 
with  those  who  were  following,  Wallace  charged  those 
who  had  crossed  with  his  whole  strength,  slew  a  very  great 
number,  and  drove  the  rest  into  the  river  Forth,  where 
the  greater  part  were  drowned.  The  remainder  of  the 
English  army,  who  were  left  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
river,  fled  in  great  confusion,  having  first  set  fire  to  the 
wooden  bridge,  that  the  Scots  might  not  pursue  them. 
Cresiingham  himself  was  among  the  slain,  and  his  rapine 
and  oppression  had  rendered  him  so  detestable  to  the 
Soots,  that  they  are  said  to  have  flayed  off  his  skin  and 
cut  it  in  pieces  to  make  girths  for  their  horses. 

The  Agricultural  Museum  of  the  Messrs.  Drummond  in 
well  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  extent  of  the  collection  would 
do  credit  to  a  town  ten  times  the  size  of  Stirling,  and  the 
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libeiulity  with  which  it  is  exhibited  is  most  creditable  to 
the  proprietors. 

The  steel  engrsTing  of  Stirling  Castle,  with  which  our 
text  is  illustrated,  represents  the  scene  in  Warerley,  where 
the  party  of  Balmawhapple^  upon  passing  the  fortress,  are 
saluted  by  a  bullet  from  its  walls.  The  artist  has  selected 
the  moment  when  the  valorous  laird  returns  the  compliment 
by  discharging  his  pistol  at  the  inhospitable  rock. 

From  Stirling,  the  Scottish  Oentral  Bailway  proceeds  by 
the  Bridge  of  Allan,  Dunblane,  Greenloaning,  and  Auchter- 
arder,  to  Perth,  where  it  joins  the  Scottish  Midland  to 
Forfiur  Arbroath,  and  Aberdeen. 


FIFTH  TOUR. 

V  The  Map  of  the  lU^al  Frogren  fadng  page  169,  ilhutntet  tUs  Tvmr. 
VBOM  EniKBUBQH  TO  BTIBLIKO  BT  BTBAMBOAT.* 

Looking  straight  across  the  Firth,  leaving  Granton  Pier, 
the  burgh  of  Burntisland  may  be  observed  directly  opposite. 
Shortly  after  leaving  Granton,  may  be  seen  Lauriston  Oasile, 
formerly  the  property  of  John  Law,  the  projector  of  the 
Mississippi  scheme,  and  sold  by  his  descendant  Marshal 
Lauriston  about  30  years  ago.  On  the  north  shore  is  the 
village  of  Aberdour,  and  near  it  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mor- 
ton, who  is  known  here  by  the  title  of  "  the  Gudeman  of 
Aberdour."  North  of  the  Castle  is  the  mansion-house  of 
Hillside.  A  little  farther  on  is  the  island  of  Ibch  Colin, 
with  the  remains  of  a  monastezy,  founded,  in  1123,  by 
Alexander  L    To  the  north  of  this  is  Dalgetty  Church. 

•  Btoiimboftli  nil  for  AHoa  and  StSrting  rraiy  day  from  Onnton  Pier. 
traiiM  from  Warerley  Station,  and  ooachea  from  No.  10  Princes  Street»  to  meet 
the  boat,  where  correct  InformatioD  as  to  the  hours  of  sailing  may  be  obtained. 
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-  whieh  is  Ottenstoim  Loch,  with  the  mansion-housofi  of 
Ottonioim  and  Goekaimey,  the  property  of  Sir  Robert 
Mmihnjy  on  its  sweetly-wooded  banks.  On  the  south  shore, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  riyer  Ahnond,  stand  the  Tillage  of 
Cnmond,  and  Gnunond  House,  (Lady  Torphichen,)  and  a 
little  further  west  is  Dalmeny  Pazk,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Boeebery.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  Bambougle  Castle, 
an  ancient  seat  of  the  ftixtily  of  the  Moubrays.  Directly 
(^posBie  is  Donibristle,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  the 
scene  of  the  atrocious  murder,  by  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  of 
tiie  youthful  Earl  of  Moray,  son-in-law  of  the  celebiated 
ftegent  Murray.*    A  short  way  to  the  westward  lies  the 

*  The  Bui  of  Hnmly,  hnd  of  tbe  powarftd  ftmily  of  Qct^aa,  hui.  chanoed 
to  lAveMme  feudal  dUferaooeB  with  the  Eari  of  Uunray,  ia  the  cowk  of  which 
John  Gordon,  a  hroUiflr  of  Gordon  of  Cluny,  waa  killed  by  a  shot  from  Humu^'B 
cattle  of  Danmway.  This  waa  enoo^  to  make  tbe  two  funiHeB  Imooocilabie 
oflBiM^  ena  If  th^  had  been  othemriae  on  fklendly  tenniL  About  I591-i,  an 
><Twatkm  waa  liRMq^t  acabiat  Mumj,  for  having  giren  some  ooonCenanee  or 
Mietanoe  to  Stewart,  Bail  of  Bothwell,  in  a  recent  treaaonable  exploit  King 
Jamea^  without  leooDectlng,  perhaps,  the  hostffity  between  the  two  Barla,  sent 
HuHtijr  vtth  a  eomoWon  to  bring  the  Bail  of  Murray  to  fab  pteeenoe.  Huntfy 
pnhahly  reMeed  in  tbo  errand,  aa  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  revenging  hUn- 
Ktf  on  liii  fnulal  enemy.  He  beset  the  house  of  Donlbiistle,  on  the  northern 
«hofe  of  the  For&»  and  summoned  Munay  to  surrender.  In  r^ly.  a  gun  wa« 
<(«^  wUdi  movtaDy  wounded  one  of  the  Oofdons.  The  assailants  prooeeded 
tosstlin  to  the  house;  when  Dunbar,  diariff  of  the  county  of  Mon^,  said  to 
the  Earl, '  Let  us  not  stay  to  be  bunt  in  the  flaming  house :  I  will  go  out  fore- 
moelk  and  tbe  Gordons,  taking  me  for  your  Lordship,  will  kill  me,  while  you 
Mcape  in  tbe  confusion.'  They  rushed  out  among  their  enemies  accordingly, 
aad  Dunbar  was  slain.  But  his  death  did  not  save  liis  friend,  as  he  had  gene- 
v^Hidy  Intendfd,  Murray,  indeed,  escaped  for  the  moment,  but  as  he  fled  to- 
waids  the  rocks  of  the  searshore,  he  was  traced  by  tbe  silken  taamls  attached 
to  hb  head-pieoe,  which  had  taken  fire  as  he  broke  out  among  the  flames.  By 
^hismeana*  his  pursuers  followed  him  down  amongst  the  clifh,  near  the  sea  : 
ud  Gordon  of  BucUe,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  that  overtook  him, 
vooBded  fafan  mortaOy.  As  Murray  was  gasping  In  the  last  agony,  Huntly 
^ame  up:  and  tt  Is  aDeged,  by  tradition,  that  Gordon  pointed  his  dirk  against 
the  person  of  his  chief,  sayfaig,  '  By  heaven!  my  Lord,  you  shaU  be  aa  deep  in 
Ml;'  sad  BO  he  compelled  him  to  wound  Murray  whilst  he  was  dying.  Huntly, 
vtth  a  wavering  hand,  struck  the  expiring  Bail  on  the  face.  Thinking  of  bin 
Mpoiior  baanty,  even  in  that  moment  of  parting  life,  Murray  stammered  out 
(be  4jiiig  words,  '  Yon  have  qwiled  a  better  fhoe  than  your  own.* 

*'  Afksr  this  deed  of  violence,  Huntly  did  not  choose  to  return  to  EcBnbuigh, 
bat  departed  for  the  north.  He  took  refuge,  for  tbe  moment,  in  the  castle  of 
KarBosctaiR.  belonging  to  the  Lord  Sinclair,  who  told  him.  with  a  mixture  of 
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ancient  burgh  of  Inverkeithing.  On  the  two  coMta  are  the 
towns  of  North  and  South  Queensferry  ;  and,  in  the  strait 
between  them,  is  the  fortified  islet  of  Inchgarrie.  On  a 
rocky  promontory,  on  the  north  shore,  are  the  ruins  of 
Rosyth  Castle,  once  the  seat  of  the  Stuarts  of  Rosyth,  a 
branch  of  the  Royal  House  of  Scotland,  from  whom  it  10 
said  the  mother  of  Oliyer  Cromwell  was  descended.  Half  a 
mile  beyond  Inchgarvie  is  Port  Edgar,  where  Qeorge  IV. 
embarked,  after  a  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  29th  AuguBt 
1822.  On  an  eminence,  beyond  South  Queensfeny,  is  Dun- 
das  Castle,  the  original  seat  of  the  Dundas  family  before  the 
eleyenth  century,  and  still  the  residence  of  their  lineal  de- 
scendant, Dundas  of  that  Ilk.  Farther  on,  upon  the  same 
side,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  is  Hopetoun  House, 
the  splendid  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun ;  and  on  a 
peninsula  to  the  westward,  stands  Blackness  Castie,  one  of 
the  four  fortresses  which,  by  the  Articles  of  the  Union,  are 
to  be  kept  constantly  garrisoned.  Close  by  the  Tillage  of 
Charleston,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Forth,  stands  Broom- 
hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin.  Farther  on  is  Crombie 
Point  and  Crombie  House,  then  the  village  of  Torrybum, 
next  Tony  House  (Captain  Erskine  Wemyss  of  Wemyae 
Castle)  and  Newmills  village.  Returning  to  the  south  coast, 
and  proceeding  westward,  may  be  seen  in  succession  Carriden 

Scoitiih  cutioo  and  hoipltaUtj,  thai  he  wm  irdoome  to  oome  in,  bo*  would 
haT»  been  twice  m  weloome  to  hare  pewed  by.    Qwioa,  when  »  long  period 
had  p— ed  by,  arowed  his  contrition  for  the  gailt  be  had  iimiBred."— 3We*  ^^a 
Gratu^fiMther,  toL  iL,  p.  191. 
Upon  this  taragical  droametaooe,  the  following  beautifbl  ballad  it  foonded : — 
"  Te  w^iiiM**^*  and  ye  Lawlanda,         And  the  bonnie  Eari  0'  Mnnay, 
Oh,  where  have  ye  been  ?  Oh !  he  micht  ha'  bean  %  Ung. 

They  hae  dain  the  Eari  o'  Murray, 
And  Ibin  him  on  the  green.  He  was  a  bmw  gallant^ 

And  he  rade  at  the  gftOTe ; 
'  Now,  wae  be  to  yon,  HunUy !  And  the  bonnie  Earl  o'  Mumy, 

And  wherafoie  did  ye  aae  ?  Oh  !  he  waa  the  (^neen'a  lute ! 

I  bade  you  bring  him  wi'  you. 
But  forbade  you  Urn  to  slae.'  Oh  !  lang  wiU  his  lady 

Look  ower  the  Oastle  Doune, 
He  waa  a  bmw  gallant,  £re  she  see  the  Eari  o*  Humgr 

And  he  rede  at  the  ring ;  Come  sounding  through  the  toua.* 
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UoQM,*  (James  Hope,  Esq-O  Kirkgrange  Salt  Pans,  Borrow- 
stoonneas,  Kumeil  House,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, for  some  time  the  residence  of  the  late  Professor  Dugald 
Stewart ;  and  Grangemouth,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Canon 
Water.  On  the  north  side  is  V alleyfield,  (Lady  Baird  Pres- 
ton,) and  near  it  the  ancient  and  decayed  burgh  of  Ouhross, 
(pronounced  Cowris.)f  The  inhabitants  are  a  remarkably 
primitiye  set  of  people.  Immediately  behind  it  are  the  ruim 
of  a  Gistertian  abbey,  founded  in  1217  by  Malcolm  Earl  of 
Fife.  At  the  Reformation,  its  possessions  were  conferred 
upon  Sir  James  Golyille,  who  was  created  Lord  OolviUe  of 
Cttlrofls.  From  the  family  of  Oolyille  it  passed  to  the  Earls 
of  Dundonald,  who  sold  it  to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Preston, 
Bart.  A  little  further  on  is  Bhur  Castle,  (Alison,  Esq.,) 
and  about  a  mile  beyond  this  la  Sands  House,  (Johnstone, 
Esq.,)  after  which  the  tourist  reaches  the  town  and  shipping 
port  of  Kincardine.  Near  it  stand  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  Tulliallan,  formerly  the  property  of  the  knights  of 
Blackadder,  and  Tulliallan  Castle,  the  residence  of  Baroness 
Keith  and  Count  Flahault,  built  by  the  late  Admiral  Lord 
Keith,  the  fiither  of  the  present  proprietrix,  who  is  also  the 
lineal  representatiTe  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  in 
Scotland — ^the  Mercers  of  Aldie.  On  the  opposite  side  is 
Higgin's  Nook,  (J.  Bum  Murdoch,  Esq.,)  and  beyond  it, 
upon  a  height  Airth  Castle,  (Graham,  Esq.,)  near  which 
there  is  a  square  tower,  built  in  1298,  preyious  to  the  battle 

*  Ib  »  iMNm^  dose  upon  the  ^ore,  which  now  lerrai  m  a  tort  of  lodce  to 
th«  pnfmtj,  the  fbmooa  Oolonel  Gwdliwr,  who  feU  at  the  battle  of  Preston- 

PWII»«MbOtlL 

t  Colroa  wtm  ftmow  for  the  mana&ctuie  of  gfrdle$,  the  roond  Iron  phttes 
nn  whkfa  the  people  of  SooUead  take  their  tailey  and  oaten  bread.  "  The 
'amiimiiien  of  Edfaibaigh  em  no'  that  bad  at  girdlee  for  caroakei,  neither, 
(iwQSh  the  On'rcw  hammennen  hare  the  gree  lior  tbUL"— Heart  of  MiA- 
LnOtum,  vol  IL.  p.  254. 

CidnMB  wae  atao  oelefaiated  for  iti  Bat-pans  end  ooal  minea  In  the  reiga  of 
ivaa  TL  the  eoal-iBtaMe  were  woiked  a  gnat  way  under  the  bed  of  the  Forth, 
ud  the  eoale  were  ifalpped  at  a  monnd  which  defended  from  the  water  the 
QMoth  of  a  nUemBBooi  communtoatton  with  the  ooal-pltk  Jamee  YL,  when 
•«  a  firit  to  the  proprietor,  8hr  Oeoige  Bmoe,  being  oondocted,  by  hie  own 
'Mrs.  into  the  eoal-pit,  wai  led  to  aeoend  from  It  by  the  mound,  when  It  was 
^«b  tidai  Seeing  Umeelf  ennroonded,  on  aQ  adee,  by  water,  he  apprehended  a 
:  '<.  end  bawled  out  "  Treaaon,"  but  Sir  Oeoige  soon  diipeQed  hia  Majeety's 
:<an,  by  handing  hfan  into  an  elegant  pinnace  that  was  lying  alongpid^ 
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of  Falkirk.  The  CMtie  contains  original  portraits  of  the 
celebrated  Graham  of  Glaverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee ;  and 
of  the  admirable  Orichton.  About  a  mile  to  the  west  is 
Dunmore  House,  a  castellated  structure,  the  residence  of 
the  Earl  of  Dunmore.  Nearly  opposite,  upon  the  right,  is 
Keimet  House,  the  seat  of  Robert  Bruce,  Esq.  of  Kennet. 
Farther  on,  upon  the  same  side,  is  Clackmannan,  the  o^i- 
tal  of  the  small  copnty  of  that  name ;  and  to  the  west  of 
the  town,  delightfully  situated  on  an  eminence,  is  Olack- 
mannan  Tower,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Robert  Bruce. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Zetland.  Close  beside 
the  tower  once  stood  the  palace  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  family 
house  of  Bruce  of  Clackmannan,  now  demolished.  This 
was  the  residence  of  the  old  Jacobite  lady,  Mrs.  Bruce  of 
Clackmannan,  who  is  mentioned  in  Currie*s  Life  of  Bums 
as  haying  knighted  that  poet  with  a  sword  which  belonged 
to  Bruce.  The  sword  and  a  helmet  which  had  also  be- 
longed to  the  hero  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Elgin, 
who  represents  the  family  of  Bruce,  and  are  to  be  seen  at 
Broomhall,  near  Dunfermline.  About  a  mile  beyond  Clack* 
mannan,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  extensire  collieries 
and  distilleries,  is  the  town  of  Alloa. — [Inns: — Royal 
Oak  Hotel;  Crown  Inn;  Ship  Inn.]  —  Near  the  town, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  park,  stands  Alloa  House,  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  fiumily  of  Erskine,  Earls  of  Mar,  and 
the  subject  of  a  fine  Scottish  air.  The  principal  part  of 
the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  about  twenty  years  ago, 
but  there  is  still  standing  the  original  tower,  an  erection 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  ninety  feet  high,  and  the 
walls  are  eleven  feet  thick.  At  Alloa  commence  those  re- 
markable windings  called  the  ^' Links  of  Forth.*'  These 
windings  of  the  river  form  a  great  number  of  beautiful 
peninsulas,  which,  being  of  a  very  luxuriant  and  fertile 
soil,  gave  rise  to  the  old  rhyme, — 

<<  The  Udrdflhip  o'  the  honnie  Links  o'  Forth 
It  better  than  an  earldom  o'  the  North.** 

The  distance  by  land  from  Alloa  to  Stirling  Bridge  is 
only  six  miles,  while  by  water  it  is  twelve.  On  the  same 
side  as  Alloa,  and  a  little  to  the  westward,  is  Tullibody 
House,  a  residence  of  the  Abercromby  family.    The  Ochil 
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bills,  £rom  their  proximity,  now  assume  an  air  of  imposing 
grandeur,  and  Stirling  Castle  forms  a  magnificent  feature 
in  the  landscape.  Beyond  Tullibody,  on  the  same  side,  is 
Gunbus  Tillage,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Devon.  The  vale  of 
the  Devon  is  famed  for  its  romantic  beauty,  and  for  the 
striking  cascades  formed  by  the  river.  Nearly  opposite 
Gambos  is  Polmaise,  (Murray,  Esq.)  Farther  on,  upon  the 
right,  are  the  ruins  of  Gambuskenneth  Abbey,  situated  on 
one  of  the  peninsular  plains  formed  by  the  windings  of  the 
river.  It  was  founded  by  David  L,  in  1147,  for  canons 
regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  was  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  extensive  abbeys  in  Scotland.  At  the 
Reformation,  its  possessions  were  bestowed  by  James  VI. 
on  the  Earl  of  Mar;  but  about  the  year  1737  it  was  piur- 
chased  by  the  Town  Council  of  Stirling,  for  the  benefit  of 
Cowan's  Hospital.  Of  the  once  extensive  fabric  of  the 
Abbey,  nothing  now  exists  except  a  few  broken  walls  and 
a  tower,  which  was  the  belfry.  On  the  right  is  seen  the 
Abbey  Craig,  and  soon  after  the  tourist  reaches  Stirling. 

From  Stiriing  a  pleaaant  epiiodical  tour  may  be  made  to  Gastl« 
Campbell,  the  Rumbling  Brig,  and  the  Devil's  Caldron. 

LeaTing  Stirling,  the  tourist  has  on  his  left  the  aoft  green  pastoral 
yet  lofty  hillB  of  the  Oohil  range,  with  their  magnifioent  wooded 
glades  and  warm  sunward  slopes,  consisting  of  intermingling  oopse, 
cornfields,  and  meadows,  while  on  the  right  is  a  rich  and  level  coun- 
try, boimded  by  the  Forth,  now  entwining  its  silver  links  and  spread- 
ing into  a  noble  estuary.  The  moet  southerly  of  the  Ochil  hills  is 
Damyat,  iiunous  for  the  extensive  and  splendid  view  obtained  firam 
its  summit.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  Bendeuch,  which  shoots  up  into 
a  tall  rocky  point,  called  Craigleith,  remarkable  in  andent  times  for 
the  production  of  falcons.  In  a  hollow  near  this,  the  siiow  often  lies 
&r  into  the  summer.  The  people  give  it  the  picturesque  name  of 
Lady  Alva's  Web.  Three  miles  tnm  Stirling  the  tourist  reaches  the 
beantifal  village  of  Blairlogie,  and  four  miles  beyond  it  the  village  of 
AlTa,whidi  was  formerly  remarkable  for  its  silver  mines.  Alva  House, 
the  reaidenoe  of  Johnstone  of  Alva,  stands  on  an  eminence  project- 
ing from  the  base  of  the  Woodfaill.*    Three  miles  from  Alva  is  Tilli- 

*  "  Oh,  Alra  woods  aze  bonnie, 
TOUooaltiy  hflls  aze  iUr, 
But  when  I  tMnk  o'  the  bonnie  biaes  o'  Henstrie. 
It  mak'B  my  hesit  aye  lair.*'— ^iry  Bhpme. 
The  vfltaes  of  Menatde  lies  two  miles  west  of  AlTa.    Meoitrie  Houm  was 
t:heseatoftheBadofStblhis. 
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coultry,  and  at  the  distance  of  other  3  miles  (being  in  alllS  milea  from 
Stirling)  is  the  village  of  Dollar.— [/«im.*— Castle  Campbell  Inn.>~At 
Dollar  there  is  an  extensive  academy,  founded  by  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Maonab,  a  native  of  the  parish,  who  had  realized  a  Urge  for- 
tune in  London.  It  is  a  handsome  Grecian  building,  and  is  furnish- 
ed with  good  masters  for  the  various  branches  of  education.  In  the 
neighbourhood  is  the  remaricable  ruin  of  Castle  Campbell,  occupying 
a  wild  and  romantic  situation  on  the  top  of  a  high  and  almost  insu- 
lated rock.  The  only  access  to  the  castle  is  by  an  isthmus  connect- 
ing the  mount  with  the  hill  behind.  The  mount  on  which  it  is  situ- 
ated is  nearly  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  thick  bosky  woods,  and 
mountain  rivulets  descending  on  either  side,  unite  at  the  base.  Im- 
mediately behind  rises  a  vast  amphitheatre  of  wooded  hills.  Caatle 
Campbell  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  The  precise  period  at  which 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Argyle  family  is  not  certainly 
known.  In  lid^^an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for  changing  the 
name  of  **  the  castle  called  the  Gloume,"*  to  Castle  Campbell,  juid 
it  continued  to  be  a  possession  of  the  great  clan  family  of  Aig;^le, 
till  about  thirty  years  ago,  upon  the  death  of  the  late  Duke,  it  was 
sold  to  the  late  Mr.  Tait  of  Uarvieston.  It  is  said  that  John  Knox 
resided  in  Castle  Campbell,  under  the  protection  of  Archibald,  the 
fourth  Earl,  who  was  the  first  of  the  Scottish  nobility  that  publiolj 
embraced  the  Protestant  religion.  Castle  Campbell  was  destroyed 
in  1646.  "  The  feudal  hatred  of  Montrose,  and  of  the  clans  oompoa- 
ing  the  strength  of  his  army,  the  vindictive  resentment  also  of  the 
OgilTies  for  the  destruction  of  <^the  bonnie  House  of  Airiie,"  and 
that  of  the  Stirlingshire  cavaliers  for  that  of  Menstrie,  doomed  this 
magnificent  pile  to  flames  and  ruin.  The  destruction  of  many  a 
meaner  habitation  by  the  same  unscrupulous  and  unsparing  spirit 
of  vengeance  has  been  long  forgotten,  but  the  majestic  remains  of 
Castle  Campbell  still  excite  a  sigh  in  those  that  view  them,  over  the 
miseries  of  civil  war."f  About  two  miles  above  Dollar  is  an  in- 
teresting spot  where  the  Devon  forms  a  series  of  cascades,  one  of 
which  is  called  the  Caldron  Linn.|    The  river  here  suddenly  enters 

*  The  andentname  of  (he  castle,  it  is  often  nid,  vas  the  GssUe  of  Gloom. 
The  mountain  BtreamB  that  flow  <m  the  dttfierent  rides  are  still  oa&ed,  the  one 
the  Water  of  Gars,  the  other  the  Bom  of  Sonrow ;  and,  after  the  Junction  in 
front  of  the  oastle,  they  traverse  the  vaUey  of  DoDar,  or  Dolour.  The  proper 
etymologists,  however,  teQ  a  dUFerent  tato.  The  old  Oadio  name  of  the  strong- 
hold was  Coek  Lam,  or  Had  Leap.  The  glen  of  Osxe,  was  the  ^«n  ot  Oaar  ot 
castle,  a  British  word ;  and  Dollar  is  shnply  Dolor,  the  high  field.— CiUXBBaa' 
Gazetteer,  vol  L.  191. 

t  TMee  <ifa  OrttMH/bOier,  voL  Ui.,  p.  12. 

}  Instead  of  the  usual  route,  pedestrians,  inooming  ttom  DoDar,  should  strik« 
off  the  high  road  soon  after  th^  get  above  Viear's  Bridge,  and  take  along  a 
path  to  the  right,  leading  to  Cotoden  and  Muekart  MiU,  end  fkua  thsnoe  by 
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ft  deep  galf,  where,  finding  itself  confined,  it  has,  by  oontinnal  ofibrts 
igaiiKt  the  sides,  worked  out  a  caTity  resembling  a  large  caldron. 
From  this  gulf  the  water  works  its  way  throagh  an  aperture  be> 
Death  the  surface  into  a  lower  cavity,  where  it  is  covered  with  a 
Qonstant  foam.  The  water  then  wori&B  its  way  into  a  third  cal- 
dron, out  of  which  it  is  precipitated  by  a  sheer  fail  of  forty-four 
feet.  The  best  view  of  tUs  magnificent  scene  is  lh>m  the  bottom 
of  the  fiU.  About  a  mile  farther  up  the  vale,  the  rooks  on  each 
side  rise  to  the  height  of  eighty-six  feet,  and  the  banks  of  the 
stream  are  contracted  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  bridge  of  twenty- 
five  feet  span  connects  them.  A  handsome  new  bridge  has  lately 
been  erected  above  the  old  one,  fh>m  the  bed  of  the  stream 
a.  faundred  and  twenty  feet  On  account  of  the  rocky  nature  of 
the  channel,  the  river  here  makes  a  violent  noise,  hence  the 
name  of  the  Rumbling  Bridge.*  A  few  hundred  yards  fiurther  up, 
there  is  another  cascade,  called  the  Devil's  Mill,  where  the  water 
vibrating  from  ene  side  to  another  of  the  pool,  and  constantly  beating 
against  the  sideaof  the  rock,  produces  an  intermittent  noise  like  that 
of  a  mill  in  motion.  The  whole  of  the  scenes  around  these  remark- 
able cascades  are  of  the  most  romantic  kind,  and  strikingly  different 
tma  all  other  Scottish  scenery.  **  The  clear  winding  Devon,"  as 
afanost  every  reader  will  recollect,  has  been  celebrated  by  Bums 
in  hia  beautiful  lyric,  '<  The  Banks  of  the  Devon."  Miss  Char- 
lotte Hamilton,  (afterwards  Mrs.  Adair,)  the  lady  on  whom  this 
song  was  composed,  was  at  that  time  residing  at  Harvieston,  near 
Dollar. 

The  tourist  may,  if  he  choose,  proceed  by  the  Crook  of  Devon  to 
Knxroa,  and  thence  to  Edinburgh, — ^a  route  of  which  he  will  find  the 
principal  part  described  in  the  tour  from  Edinburgh  to  Perth ;  or  he 
may  proceed  to  Dunfennline,  and  thence  to  North  Queensferry,  by  a 
route  much  more  agreeable,  and  only  two  miles  longer. 

A  short  but  pleasant  excursion  may  also  be  made  from  Stirling  to 
Dunblane,  distant  six  miles,  and  to  the  Roman  Camp  at  Ardoch, 
twelve  miles  distant. 

ttte  BfaJr  fllB,  to  the  Caldron  Linn.  This  ia  a  short  cuf,  whkfa  keeps  near  tbe 
Cher  tay  a  fitf  more  romantic  line  tban  the  tompike  road. 

•  A  abort  dtetanoe  from  the  Rambling  Bridge  is  Aldie  OssUe,  the  sndent 
■eat  of  ttie  Mercers  of  Aldle,  now  repreaented  by  BaronsM  KeitiL  At  Aldie, 
amsaoa  being  hanged  for  the  dight  offence  of  stealing  a coup/w' ^  com.  is 
■id  to  have  uttered  a  malediction  apon  the  fiunily,  to  the  eflRKt  that  the 
cflttte  of  Aldte  should  never  be  faihetited  by  a  male  heir  for  nineteen  genersr 
tioML  It  is  a  somewhat  ringolar  coinddenoe,  tiiai  tills  hss  already  so  ftr  tsken 
cfbetk— Lady  Keith  being  the  daughter  of  an  heireaa,  who  was  the  grand- 
%^u-  and  snocesBor  to  aaotiier  heh^esB,  and  being  herself  the  motiier  of 
aavni  daughters  but  of  no  male  ch&d.  The  dogan  or  war  ay  of  the  Meroecs 
of  AUtte^  was  "  The  grit  pule." 
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Leaying  StiiUiig,  the  toarist  crosBeB  the  Forth  bj  the  new  Bail- 
way  Bridge.  A  short  way  farther  np  the  river  is  the  Old  Bridge,  a 
very  antiqne  stracture.  General  Blakeney,  the  governor  of  the 
Castle,  in  1745,  caused  the  south  arch  to  be  destroyed,  to  interrupt 
the  march  of  the  Highlanders.  On  this  bridge  Ardibishop  Hamilton 
of  St.  Andrews,  the  last  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  SootJaad, 
was  hanged  in  1671,  in  ftill  pontificals,  for  his  alleged  accession  to 
the  assassination  of  Begent  Murray.  The  tourist  now  passes,  on  the 
rig^ty  the  village  of  Causewayhead,  backed  by  the  Abbey  Crag.  In 
the  vicLoity  is  Airtbrey  Castle,  (Lord  Abercromby).  Three  miles 
from  Stirling  is  the  pretty  little  village  of  the  Bridob  of  Ai;lan, 
(/fMw:  Philp^s  Hotel;  Barr's  Hotel),  much  resorted  to  in  summer 
on  account  of  a  mineral  well  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  vicinity 
is  Keir,  (W.  Stiriing,  Esq.,)  and  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  it,  the 
road  passes  Kippenross,  the  seat  of  Stirling  of  Kippendavie.  In  the 
lawn  IS  a  plane-tree,  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  It 
is  42  feet  in  circumference  at  the  ground,  100  ftet  higli,  and  467 
years  old.  A  little  beyond  Kippenross,  on  the  banks  of  tae  beanti- 
inl  little  river  Allan,  is  the  anaent  cathedral  city  of 

DUNBLANE. 
[/fWM.— K'Ewea  Bongal's.] 
The  cathedral,  which  was  founded  in  1142,  and  richly  endowed  by 
David  I.,  is  still  tolerably  entire.  The  east  end  is  fitted  up,  in  an 
elegant  style,  as  a  pariah  church.  The  prebendal  stalls  of  richly 
carved  darit  oak,  have  fortunately  been  preserved.  Several  of  the 
Bishops  of  Dunblane  were  distinguished  persons,  but  the  most  ceie- 
brated  of  them  was  the  good  Bishop  Leighton,  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  who  founded  a  library  here,  which  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  subsequent  literary  donations.  The  mineral  spring  at 
Cix>mlix,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dunblane,  is  frequented  by  many. 

About  two  miles  east  by  north  of  Dunblane  is  Sherifimuir,  the 
scene  of  the  battle  which  was  fought  in  1716  between  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  and  the  royal  forces  under  the  Duke  of  Argyla  In  this  en- 
gagement the  left  wing  of  each  army  was  defeated,  and  the  right 
of  each  was  victorious ;  but  the  fruits  of  the  victory  remained  with 
the  Duke  of  Aigylcf    Near  the  western  extremity  of  the  muir  is 

•  Popnbriy  <disnctcrised  sa  "  drackan  DumUane." 
t  A  number  of  noblemen  and  gakUemen,  on  both  sides,  were  dsin  In  this  en- 
gBgement ;  among  otben^  the  Earis  of  Borhr  and  Strathmore^  the  ddeftain  of 
Clanronald,  kc  The  body  of  the  ealkat  young  Bail  of  Strathmore  was  found 
on  the  field,  watched  by  afUthftil  old  domestic  who,  being  asked  the  nameof 
Che  pecson  whose  body  be  waited  upon  with  so  much  can,  made  this  striking 
rejdy,  **  He  was  a  man  yesterday."  "  There  waa  malr  UrU  (lost)  at  Shcriff- 
muir,"  Is  a  common  proverb  In  Sootiand.  It  Is  told,  that  a  w^w^^yfrf 
lamoited  ihat»  at  the  battle  of  Sherif&noir.  he  had  *Mo8t  his  fttheraad  Us 
mother,  and  a  gnde  buff  belt,  weel  wwth  them  baith.'*  Bums  has  mads  this 
battie  the  roUeot  of  a  song  replete  with  humour. 
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Kif^wndmvia,  (^Stiriing,  Eiq.,)  and  four  miles  beyond  is  Green- 
bianmg.  A  mile  and  a  half  farther  on,  the  tourist  reaches  Ardocb 
House,  the  seat  of  Major  WilUam  Moray  StirUng.  Withfai  bis  parks 
is  the  celebrated  Roman  Camp  of  Ardoeh,  esteemed  the  most  entire 
in  the  kingdom.  Qeneral  Wade's  miliUu7  road  passes  over  one  of 
its  sides.  The  measure  of  the  whole  area  is  1060  feet  by  900,  and  it 
is  calculated  to  hare  contained  no  fewer  than  20,000  men.  There 
appear  to  haye  been  three  or  four  ditches,  and  as  many  rampart 
walls  surrounding  the  camp.  The  prsetorium,  which  rises  above 
the  level  of  the  camp,  but  is  not  precisely  in  the  centre,  forms  a 
regular  square,  each  side  being  exactly  twenty  yards.  The  camp  is 
defended  on  the  south-east  side  by  a  deep  morass,  and  on  the  west  side 
by  the  banks  of  the  water  of  Knaick,  which  rises  perpendicularly  to 
the  height  of  about  fifty  feet.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  there  are 
two  other  encampments  more  slightly  fortified. 

Fkom  this  the  line  of  raflwaj  proceeds  by  Greenloaning  to  Perth 
and  Aberdeen.  Tourists  going  by  Crieff  to  Killin,  Kenmore,  &&, 
will  get  a  coach  at  Greenloaning. 

Pneeediiis  towaids  Perth,  the  scenery  expands,  sad  the  conntrv  becomes 
hirii^  eolti^ited.  On  the  left,  at  a  short  diftanee,  on  the  brow  of  a  low  hill,  is 
SednnciinR  village  of  Anehtexarder,  celehntted  as  the  place  where  the  events 
oecmedwfaich  enaed  in  the  dismptaou  of  the  Scotch  Church,  and  produced  the 
Tx9t  Caanrch  of  Scotland.  The  next  station  is  Donning,  between  which  and  the 
TiUsce  of  the  same  name,  is  Duncrab,  the  seat  of  LonTAQllo. 

M  Fortefiot  there  are  some  interesting  Pietish  remains.  The  palace  with 
whidi  they  are  said  to  have  been  connected  has  been  long  since  washed  awav 
hv  the  May  Water,  which  here  forms  a  jonetion  with  the  Biver  Earn.  Half 
nv  between  this  and  Forgandenny  Station,  there  is  a  good  view  of  Dnpplxn 
Cwie,  the  seat  of  the  £arl  of  KinnooL  Passing  Fomndenny  Station,  and  the 
Tillace  of  the  same  name  on  the  right,  we  cross  the  Earn,  and  enter  Moncrieff 
tmeL  U  mfle  in  length,  blasted  at  an  expense  of  260,000  lbs;  of  gnnnowder. 
On  emerKing  from  this,  in  the  coarse  of  a  iew  minutes,  we  see  stretched  before 
OS,  with  panacamic  effect,  the  beautiftd  city  of  Perth. 


SIXTH  TOUR. 


RISLIKfl — DOUWB— CALLAIfDKH— THE  TB0BACB8— LOCH  KATRIMK-- 
LOCH  LOMOND. 

Thebx  are  two  xoads  which  lead  from  Stirling  to  Doune, 
the  fint  stage  on  the  way  to  Loch  Katrine — one  crosses  the 
Forth  by  Stirling  Bridge,  and  proceeds  along  the  east  bank 
of  the  Teith,  passing,  in  succession,  the  beautiful  village  of 
Bridge  of  Allan,  and  the  neat  parish  church  of  Lecropt, 
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built  in  the  (kthic  style ;  the  other,  proceeding  up  the 
valley  of  the  Forth,  passes  the  house  of  Craigforth,  (Hon. 
C.  F.  Stuart,)  and,  two  miles  from  Stirling,  croflses  the 
river  at  the  bridge  of  Drip.  At  the  distance  of  about 
four  miles  from  Stirling,  the  road  passes  Ochtertyre,  (Dun- 
das,  Esq.,)  once  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  Ramsay,  the  friend 
of  Blacklock,  of  Bums,  and  of  Scott;  a  mile  and  a  half 
farther  on,  the  road  passes  the  mansion  of  Blair-Drummond, 
(Home  Drummond,  Esq.,)  embosomed  in  fine  woods  and 
plantations.  About  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  the  cele- 
brated Lord  Karnes  became  proprietor  of  this  estate,  and 
commenced  that  series  of  operations,  by  which  what  was 
once  a  bleak  and  marshy  moor  has  been  turned  into  ridi 
corn-fields.*  The  road  now  crosses  the  Teith,  by  a  fine 
old  bridge  built  by  Robert  Spittal,  tailor  to  Queen  Mar- 
garet, widow  of  James  IV.,  whence  a  fine  view  of  Doune 
Castle  is  obtained ;  and,  about  nine  miles  from  Stirling, 
enters  the  village  of 

DOUNE. 

[/im« .— MOntyre'B.] 
Just  before  crossing  the  bridge,  and  on  the  left  hand,  are 
Deanston  Works,  one  of  the  most  extensive  cotton  fieustories 
in  Scotland.  They  are  driven  by  the  Water  of  the  Teith, 
which  is  led  for  upwards  of  a  mile  in  a  capacious  mill-lead, 
and  propels  four  stupendous  overshot  wheels,  36  feet  in 
diameter  and  11  in  breadth,  which  perform  their  stately 
revolutions  under  one  spacious  roof.    The  works  are  under 

*  The  nmoTal  of  BUr-Drammond  Moti  is  protablj  the  man  eztenrife  9gi- 
euituxal  enterprise  evw  imderteken  in  thie  ooimtqr.  UDderawth  tSbn  mMi, 
at »  depth  tezTiog  from  six  to  sixteen  feet^  lay  a  stiatmn  of  fine  d^  of  a  uhmi 
prodnctive  qoality,  if  a  plan  ooold  be  doTised  for  reUoTtaig  it  from  the  saperin- 
cumbent  torf.  This  was  aooomplished  by  obtaining  a  oommand  of  water  sofli- 
dent  to  wash  the  whole  away  faito  the  rirer  Foxth.  A  wheel,  twenty-eisM  fiset 
in  diameter  and  eight  feet  wide,  propelled  by  a  running  stream,  was  emplqrHi 
toiaisepartof  the  water,  by  which  it  was  driven  to  the  loTel  of  the  mosB.  This 
was  aooompUahed  by  means  of  a  simple  meofaanical  anangement,  the  water  by 
driving  the  wheel  being  actually  employed  in  raising  itself  a  duty  which  it  per- 
formed at  the  rate  of  six  and  a  half  tons  per  minata  The  water  Ham  lifted 
was  dizeoted  into  channels  cat  in  the  moss,  along  the  sides  of  wfaiefa  men  wen 
stationed,  catting  the  moaiinto  pieces  and  tambUng  it  into  the  oatient  of  water. 
by  which  it  was  floated  into  the  river.  Fifteen  hondred  acres  of  flue  land  have 
thus  been  added  to  the  estate  of  the  present  proprietor. 
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admirable  regulation,  and  a  yisii  to  the  clean  yillage  of 
Beanston,  which  is  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
inhabited  entirely  by  the  work  people,  may  interest  some 
tonriflts.  These  noble  works  owe  their  well  merited  cele- 
brity to  their  late  manager,  Mr.  James  Smith.  The  Tillage 
of  Doune  was,  in  former  times,  celebrated  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  Highland  pistols.  The  ruins  of  Doune  Castle,  a 
mafisiTe  and  extensive  fortress,  supposed  to  have  been 
built  about  the  fourteenth  century,  are  situated  on  the 
point  of  a  steep  and  narrow  green  bank,  washed  on  one 
side  by  the  Teith,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Ardoch.  It  was 
anciently  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Monteith;  but,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  forfeited  to 
the  Crown,  and  became  the  favourite  residence  of  the  two 
successive  Dukes  of  Albany,  who  governed  Scotland  during 
the  captivity  of  James  I. ;  Queen  Margaret,  and  the  un- 
fortunate Queen  Mary,  are  also  said  frequently  to  have  re- 
sided in  this  fortress.  It  was  held  for  Prince  Charles  dur- 
ing the  rebeUion  of  1745,  and  here  he  disposed  his  prisoners 
taken  at  Falkirk,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  author  of  the 
tragedy  of  Douglas.''^    Doune  Castle  has  long  been  the 

•  ••  This  noble  rain,'  aji  Star  Walter  Scott,  "  holds  %  eommanding  station 
OB  the  Imaaika  of  the  river  Telth,  and  has  been  one  of  the  lazgeit  castles  in  Scot* 
fauid.  Murdodi.  Ihike  of  Albany,  the  founder  of  this  Btately  pile,  was  beheaded 
oa  the  Oastlehin  of  Btfatt:^  fhnn  whioh  he  might  see  the  toiren  of  Doune. 
the  BMsnuDcnt  of  his  lUlen  greatness.  In  1745-6,  a  garrison,  on  the  part  of  the 
CbefaUer,  vas  pat  into  the  castle,  then  leis  ruinous  than  at  present  It  was 
edmmaadBd  by  Mr.  Stewart  of  Ballocii,  as  goremor  for  Piinoe  Oharles ;  who  was 
a  man  of  property,  near  Oallander.  This  castle  became,  at  that  time,  the  actual 
scene  of  a  ranantio  ese^ie  made  by  John  Home,  the  author  of  Douglas,  and 
by  some  other  prisoners,  who,  haring  been  taken  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  were 
ooofined  there  by  the  insurgents.  The  poet,  who  had,  in  his  own  mind,  a  large 
itock  of  that  romantic  and  enthuriastlo  spirit  of  adTenture  which  he  has  de* 
icribed  as  animating  the  youthftil  hero  of  his  drama,  derised  and  undertook  the 
perifcNS  enterprise  of  eseaphig  fix>m  his  prisoa  He  inspired  his  companions 
with  his  sentiments,  and  when  every  attempt  at  open  force  was  deemed  hope- 
leaa^  tttej  nsoWed  to  twist  their  bed-clothes  into  ropes,  and  thus  to  deioend- 
Four  penoos.  with  Home  himself,  reached  the  ground  in  safety.  But  the  rope 
broke  with  Ute  fifth,  who  was  a  tall,  lusty  man.  The  sixth  was  Thomas  Bar- 
row, a  tnare  young  Englishman,  a  particular  friend  of  Home*&  Determined  t<> 
lake  the  risk,  even  In  such  nnfiiivourable  circumstances,  Barrow  committed  him- 
^f  to  the  broken  rope,  did  down  on  it  as  fiir  as  It  could  assist  him,  and  then 
let  Umaelf  drop.  His  friends  beneath  succeeded  in  breaking  bis  fall.  Nevor- 
thekM  be  dislocated  his  ankle,  and  had  suTeial  of  his  ribs  broken.    His  com- 
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property  of  the  £arls  of  Moray,  who  derive  it  from  thei 
second  title  of  Lord  Doune.     About  a  mile  to  the  north- 

pudons,  boweTer,  were  able  to  bear  bim  off  in  safety.  Tbe  Highhunlnw  nest 
morning  sought  for  their  priaonert  with  great  actiTitjr.  An  old  gentloinan  toid 
the  author  he  remembered  seeing  the  commander  Stewart. 

'  Bloody  with  ipttiTiiig,  flcry  nd  with  havtc,' 
riding  furiouriy  through  the  count^^  in  quent  of  tbe  fagittrea"— A'oCe,  WaxtHtif. 
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the  Earl  of  Moray  has  a  mangion  named  Doune 
liodge,  foimerlj  designated  Cambus- Wallace,  when  it  was 
the  property  o(  the  Edmonstones.  At  the  distance  of 
three  miles  westward  from  Donne,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  TiTery  is  Lamick  Castle,  ( Jardine,  Esq.,)  formerly  the 
sea^  of  Sir  Eran  Murray  McGregor,  chieftain  of  Olan- 
Gregor,  and  three  miles  farther  on  is  Oambusmore,  (A. 
Bacbanan,  Esq.,)  where  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  juvenile 
dajBy  spent  some  months,  for  several  summers.''^  Sixteen 
milee  from  Stirling,  at  the  foot  of  the  chain  of  mountains 
whicb  forms  the  Highland  boundary,  is  the  village  of 

CALLANDER. 

C/fMW :— M'Oresor't ;  The  Eagle] 
From  Callander  there  are  coaches  to  the  Trosachs  and  to 
ptfrlwg-  Althoughnot  within  theboundary  of  the  Highlands, 
**  jety  from  having  been  so  long  in  the  near  neighbourhood, 
it  has  caught  much  of  the  very  best  part  of  the  Highland 
character.  Few  hills  out  of  the  Highlands,  (if  these,  in- 
deed, be  out  of  it,)  exhibit  bolder  bosoms  of  wooded  crag 

•  Ha  ba*  girvB  » itolkiiig  iketdi  of  the  most  Interasting  objeoto  on  hit  rooti^ 
to  Us  >luTfit»rinn  of  flUJama'a  lide,  alter  (he  oombftt  with  Roderick  Dhn  :— 
Thej  daahfld  thkt  ntpid  toirent  through. 
And  vp  Oufaonle'f  hOI  they  flew; 
Stffl  at  the  ^op  ptiek'd  the  kidght^ 
His  OMiTy-inen  foQow'd  as  thej  mi^t 
Along  thjhaiikB,iififtTeithl  theyrida, 
And  in  the  noe  th^  mock  thy  tide : 
Tony  and  LendildE  now  un  paofe, 


They  xiee»  the  bannecd  towers  of  Doone* 
They  ifaik  in  distant  woodland  eoon; 
Blair-Dnonmond  sees  the  hoofii  etiike  lire, 
Thqr  eweep  Uke  breeae  through  Oohertyre ; 
They  maik  iut  ^aaoe  and  dia^>pear 
The  lofty  brow  of  andent  Ketr : 
Thqr  bathe  their  oomenr  fwdteiing  sldei^ 
Daik  Forth  I  amid  thy  duggldi  tidei. 
And  CD  the  opposing  shore  take  groimd» 
With  splMJh,  with  senunbl^  and  with  bound. 
Bi^hand  th^  toave  thy  eliflb,  Graig-Forth ! 
And  eoon  the  bnlwaxk  of  the  North, 
Qtey  Btidfaifr  with  her  towen  and  town. 
Vpoo  their  fleet  owaer  kwrd  down." 

Ladif  qfOu  Lake,  e.  t.,  ik  18. 
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and  pastoral  enclosure,  than  those  which  orerhang  the  vil- 
lage, securing  it  from  the  blasts  of  the  east  and  the  north. 


and  receding  in  grand  perspective  fiu*  back  in  the  ekj.'^* 
To  the  westward  two  little  rivers,  issuing  respectively  from 
Loch  Lubnaig  and  Loch  Yenachar,  unite  and  form  the 
Teith.  At  the  east  end  of  the  village  there  is  a  neat  villa, 
the  property  of  Lady  Willoughby  D'Earesby.  The  Falls  of 
Bracklinn,  a  mile  and  half  to  the  north-east  of  the  village, 
form  one  of  the  most  attractive  objects  in  this  vicinity. 
They  consist  in  a  series  of  short  falls,  shelving  rapids,  and 
dark  linns,  formed  by  the  Keltic  Bum.  Above  a  chasm 
where  the  brook  precipitates  itself  frt>m  a  height  of  at  least 

•  CBftMTOPHBR  No»TH,  in  Blockwoo^t  Moffcuine,    VoL  ix.,  p.  401 
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fiftj  feet,  there  is  thrown  a  niatic  foot-bridge,  of  about 
three  feet  in  breadth,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  crossed  by  a 
stranger  without  awe  and  apprehension.  The  magnificent 
mountain  Benledi,  3000  feet  in  height,  which  closes  the 
prospect  towards  the  west,  forms  the  most  striking  feature 
of  the  scenezy  in  this  neighbourhood.* 

There  are  two  roads  which  lead  from  Callander  to  the 
Troeachs — ^the  north  and  south  roads  ;  of  these,  the  former 
is  the  more  picturesque.  Passing  the  valley  of  Bochastle, 
the  house  of  Leny,  (Hamilton,  Esq.),  and  the  rapids  of 
Carchonsde,  the  tourist  reaches  <<  Goilantogle  Ford,"  about 

•  At  OaDuder,  »  road  mqeh  frequented  bj  tooritti,  lmdf»  in  a  northerly 
dtoedon,  u»  LoebaKn-Head,  (fourteen  mflee,)  hy  the  FfeM  of  Leny,  Loch 
Latads»  and  BalqaUUer.  At  the  dMuoe  of  twomilet  from  Oidlander,  the 
lifer  "Uay  Jbtms  wemnl  Sne  oMcedes  whieh  will  well  lepey  the  toulst  for 
the  trouble  of  aUg^itiDg  ttom  hii  Tehide  and  dfanUng  the  low  wall  on  the  road- 
rida.  TheMneryofthe  PaiBia  Toyrleh  andbettttffDL  It  la  thus  deacrlbed 
fai  ttaf»  opening  aoene  of  the  Lagend  of  M  ontroae :— "  Thoir  oonraa  had  been, 
for  aomethne^  along  tba  banka  of  a  lake,  whoae  deep  waten  reflected  the  erim- 
Bon  beams  of  the  woatem  ion.  The  broken  path,  whkh  th«y  parsaed  with  aome 
difBomiy,  waa,  ia  aome  ptaeea,  ihaded  by  andent  Urchaa  and  oak-treea,  and.  In 
otfaant  umhuiig  by  fta^nenta  of  bnsa  rock.  Elaewhere,  the  hill,  iddch  formed 
the  nortlieni  ride  of  thia  baantifbl  aheet  of  water,  aroae  In  ateep,  bat  leaa  pred- 
pUooa  aodHHy,  and  waa  anayed  hi  heath  of  the  darkeat  parpleL**  The  aoenery 
in  ikb  diatriet  haa  been  celebrated  by  the  aanie  iOnatriooa  pen.  In  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake.  It  waa  op  the  Faaa  of  Leqy  that  the  oroaa  of  fire  waa  oaixied  by 
yoong  Angna  of  Danoaggan. 

"  Benledi  aaw  tha  Oroaa  of  fire; 

It  glaaoad  like  Ughtning  np  Strath-Ira ; 

(Ver  hffl  and  dale  the  aommonaflew. 

Nor  reatt  nor  paoaa  yoong  Angoa  kniaw ; 

The  tear  that  gathered  in  hia  ^ye 

He  left  the  movntain  braeae  to  dry ; 

Until,  wham  Teith'a  yoong  waftera  roll. 

Betwixt  hhn  and  a  wooded  knoO, 

That  graoed  the  aaUe  atnUh  with  graen. 

The  chapel  of  St  Bride  waa  aeen." 
Hera  the  croea  la  dettrered  to  Notman  of  ArmandaTe,  who  atarta  off  with  it 
atoiv  the  ahorea  of  Loch  Lobnaift  Mid  away  toward  the  diatant  diatriet  of  Bat- 
^pddder.  The  chapd  of  Bt^  Biide  atood  on  a  amall  romantic  knoO,  between 
theupening  of  the  Faaa  of  Leny  and  Looh  Lobaaig,  and  Strath-Ire  ia  aitoated 
at  the  aonth  end,  and  along  the  eaatem  aide  of  Loch  Loboalg;  ArmandaTe  ia 
ontheweatatdeofthelodi.  By  the  aide  of  Lohnaig  ia  Ardhnllaiy,  a  hooae  built 
for  a  Hlgldand  retreat,  hj  Bmee  the  Abyaatnian  travener,  in  which  it  la  aald  he 
wrote  tbenoeoont  of  hla  travda.  In  the  diarcbyatd  of  Bal<iaidder  Bob  Boy 
waa  interred,  beneath  a  atone,  marked  only  with  a  fir-tree  croaaed  by  a  aword, 
aopportlng  a  oowm   "  The  biaea  of  Balqoither"  hare  been  celebrated  in  aong. 
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two  and  a  half  miles  from  Callander.  This  is  the  scene  of 
the  combat  between  Fitzjames  and  Roderick  Dhu.  Loch 
Venachar  is  four  miles  long,  Loch  Achraj  a  mile  and  a  half, 
the  space  between  the  lochs  about  half  a  mile,  and  from  the 
western  extremity  of  the  latter  to  Loch  Katrine,  one  mile, 
making  the  whole  distance  between  Callander  and  Loch 
Katrine  firom  nine  to  ten  miles.  Lanrick  Mead,  the  mus- 
tering-place  of  Clan  Alpin,  lies  on  the  north  side  of  Loch 
Venachar.  Soon  after,  the  tourist  passes,  a  little  to  the 
left,  the  hamlet  of  Duncraggan,  the  huts  of  which 

"  Peep  like  moes-grown  rocks  half  seen, 
Half  hidden  in  the  copse  so  green." 

In  one  of  these  a  double  bedded-room  is  fitted  up  for  the 
reception  of  tourists,  and,  if  a  humble  scale  of  accommo- 
dation will  satisfy  the  wayfarer,  it  may  be  prudent  that  he 
should  ayail  himself  of  its  shelter,  lest  he  should  find  the 
inn  full. 

The  Bridge  of  Turk*  crosses  the  water,  which,  descend- 
ing from  Glenfinlas,  joins  the  Teith  betweenjiochs  Venachar 
and  Achray ;  and  a  mile  and  a  half  further  on,  is  the 
inn  of  Ardcheanochrochan,  (M'Gregor^s)  beautifully  situate 
on  the  side  of  Loch  Achray.  The  tourist  is  now  in  the 
Tbosacbs  i^Troicheny  bristled  territory,)  the  road  which 

*  Hen  a  path  stzikes  off,  on  the  eighty  to  OlenJlnls^  onoe  a  1071!  hnntfa^ 
forest ;  It  is  now  the  propsnj  of  the  Bsil  of  M  oraj.  and  Is  ««hy>itt«ii  by  a  pii- 
miateiaoeofflunMn,a]lBtoirarts.  In  times  of  yore,  it  wis  chkfly  inhabited 
l>3r  the  IfaegregoxsL  GlsoilnJas  Is  the  soene  of  Sir  Walter  Boottl  ballad  entitled. 
"  Olenflnlas;  or.  Lord  Ronald's  Coronaoh." 

About  a  mile  above  Loch  Venacher,  the  approach  firom  the  east  to  the 
Bridge  of  Tnrk  leads  to  the  snmmit  of  an  eminence,  when  there  bursts  upon 
the  traveller's  eye  a  sudden  and  wide  prospect  of  the  windings  of  the  river 
that  issues  from  Loch  Achray,  with  that  sweet  lake  itself  in  front;  the  gently 
roiling  rirer  pursues  its  serpentine  course  through  an  eztensiTe  enclosure;  at 
the  west  end  of  the  lake,  on  the  side  of  Aberfoil,  is  situated  the  delightful  farm 
of  Achray  (the  Level  Field),  a  denomination  justly  due  to  it  when  contrasted 
with  the  rugged  rocks  and  mountains  whidi  surround  it.  From  Uus  eminence 
are  also  to  be  seen,  on  the  right  hand,  the  entrance  to  Olenflnlas,  and  in  the 
distance,  Benvenue. 
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traverses  them  is  rather  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  The 
opening  into  the  pass  is  flanked  on  the  left  by  Benvenue, 
2800  feet  high,  and  on  the  right  by  Benan. 

«  High  on  the  south,  hnge  Benvenue 
Down  on  the  lake  in  mMtea  threw 
Crags,  knoUs,  and  mounds  confusedly  hurled. 
The  fragmentaof  an  earlier  world  ; 
A  wildering  forest,  feather'd  o'er 
His  ruin'd  sides  and  summit  hoar  ; 
While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, 
Benaa  beat'd  high  his  forehead  bare."* 

In  the  defile  of  Beal-an-Duine,  (where  Fitzjames  lost  his 
"  gallant  grey/')  we  are  in  the  heart  of  the  great  gorge.t 
Then  appears  a  narrow  inlet,  and  a  moment  afterwards 
Loch  Katrine  itself  bursts  upon  our  view,  the  Alps  of  Ar-  • 

•  Ladw  <irOU  Lake,  c  i,  a  14. 

t  **  A  flUnnlsh  aetaslly  took  pises  s(  a  pesi  thus  esUed,  In  the  Tronehs, 
sad  dosed  wKb  the  veaMAsUe  inddeDt  msntloDed  in  the  '  Lady  of  the  Lska' 
It  was  greatly  poslexlor  in  date  to  the  raign  of  James  V. 

"  In  this  roughly  wooded  islazul/  the  country  people  secreted  their  wires  and 
chOdrso,  end  tbefr  most  tatasUe  effoets,  from  the  zapadty  of  GromweU's  sol- 
dicn^  doling  their  inroad  into  this  coontary  in  the  time  of  the  repabUa  These 
inTsdexs^  not  venturing  to  ssoend  by  the  ladders  along  the  side  of  the  lake,  took 
a  more  eiicoitoas  road,  through  the  heart  of  the  Trosaehs,  the  most  fireqoented 
path  at  that  Usod,  whioh  penetrated  the  wlldecucas  about  half  way  between 
Bneaa  sad  the  lake,  by  a  trsct  csUed  Tea-dmffleach,  or  the  old  Wife's  Bog. 

"  In  one  of  the  deflks  of  this  by-road,  the  men  of  the  oonntiy  at  that  time 
hung  vpaik  the  rear  of  the  innuUng  enemy,  and  riiot  one  <tf  GromweD's  men. 
wfaoee  0caTb  marks  the  scene  of  action,  and  gires  name  to  that  pasaf  In  re- 
Tfli^  d  diis  insult^  the  soldlen  resolTad  to  phmder  the  Island,  to  riolate  the 
wooMn,  and  pot  the  chUdran  to  death.  With  this  brutal  intention,  one  of  the 
pu^,  mors  expert  than  the  rest,  swsm  towards  the  Uand,  to  fetch  the  boat  to 
Us  eunuHades,  idddi  had  canied  the  women  to  their  aqrlum.  and  lay  moored 
in  one  of  the  cneka  His  compaaians  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  mainlsnd.  In 
taSk  vtow  of  sn  that  was  to  psss,  waiting  anzioasly  for  his  retsm  with  the  boat 
Boft^  Just  as  the  swimmer  had  got  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  Island,  and  was 
laying  hold  of  a  Mack  rook  to  get  on  shore,  a  heroine,  who  stood  on  the  reiy 
point  where  be  meant  to  land,  hsstUy  snatching  a  dsgger  tiata  below  her  apron, 
with  one  stroke  seToed  his  head  from  the  body.  His  pszty.  seeing  this  disaster, 
and  felfaiqniddng  an  fritore  hope  of  rerenge  or  conquest^  made  the  beet  of  their 
maj  oat  of  their  perOoos  Sltoatloa  This  amason's  great-grandson  Urea  at 
Brl4gs  of  Turk,  who,  berfdse  others,  attests  the  anecdote.**— fiftcfe*  (/As  fiom^ry 
mevCalkmdtr.  StirUng,  1806,  p.  SO.  I  have  only  to  add  to  this  account,  that 
the  heroine's  name  was  Helen  Btosxt^-AMes  to  the  Lady  <^tht  Lakt,  p.  53. 

•That  aft  the  Mtaniotnnilly  of  Loch  IUtriM,i«lM  ««  nira't  Id*.' 
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roquh&r  towering  in  the  distanoe.  Loch  Katrine  is  of  a  ser- 
pentine form,  encircled  by  lofty  moontains,  and  is  ten  miles 
in  length,  attaining,  in  some  places,  a  breadth  of  two  miles. 
The  scenery  which  fringes  it  at  its  eastern  extremity  is  pre- 
cisely  of  the  same  wild  character  as  the  Trosachs.  Near 
the  eastern  shore  there  is  an  island  exactly  corresponding 
with  the  description  of  the  residence  of  Douglas,  in  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake.  A  cottage  was  erected  upon  it  by  Lady 
Willoughby  D'Eresby,.  which,  a  few  yearn  ago,  was  acciden- 
tally burnt  down.  Ooir-nan-Uriskin,  "  the  Den  of  the  Gob- 
lin,*' is  marked  by  a  deep  vertical  gash  in  the  lace  of  one 
of  the  eztensiye  ramifications  of  Benvenue,  overhanging  the 
lake.  It  is  surrounded  with  stupendous  rocks,  and  over- 
shaded  by  birch  trees,  mingled  with  oaks,  the  spontaneous 
production  of  the  mountain,  even  where  its  cli&  appear 
denuded  of  soil.  Above  the  eastern  hollow  is  the  pass  of 
Beal-ach-nam-Bo,  a  magnificent  glade  overhung  with  birch 
trees,  fiy  this  pass,  in  the  days  of  blackmail  and  reavers, 
cattle  were  driven  across  the  shoulder  of  the  hilL 


The  following  itriking  description  of  the  Troaudis  is  gLven  by  Six  Walter 
Scou.  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  :— 

•'  Th«  WMtora  VBTM  of  ebbing  day  And  enepint  thrubt  of  tkoanBd  dyw. 

Boll'd  o'ar  th«  glen  Uioir  kvol  mj ;  Wared  in  tbe  wort  wlnd'a  lumaMr  ilsbe. 
Xaoh  purple  pMk,  oaeh  IHntjr  spin, 

Waa  bailied  In  ftooda  of  Urleg  Sn.  "  Booa  natiu*  •oatter'd  ftoe  and  wild. 

But  not  a  aetUng  beam  ooahl  glow  Saeh  plant  or  flower,  tbe  mountain'!  child. 

Within  tbe  dark  miinee  bdow,  Here  eglantine  embalm'd  tbe  air. 

Where  twined  the  path,  in  ihiwlow  hW,  Hawthorn  and  haael  mingled  there : 

Bound  many  a  reeky  pyramid,  The  primreee  pale,  and  viele*  ftoww. 

Shooting  abraplly  tnrm  Um  dell  Found  la  eaoh  oUff  a  nairew  bower ; 

Ita  tband«r«pUnter'd  pinnade ;  Foxglove  and  nightihade,  side  by  ride. 

Bound  many  an  Ineulated  mass,  Xmblemi  of  punlehment  and  pride. 

The  natlTo  bulwark*  of  the  pan,  Oroup'd  their  dark  hoeo  wkh  eweiy  rtahi 

Huge  a*  the  tower  which  bulUon  ndn  The  we«ther.beatn  crtga  icteln. 

PrMamptooua  plM  on  Shinar'a  pbln.  With  bougha  thai  «iakad  «t. evwy  breath. 

The  rocky  summiie.  ipUt  and  rent,  Gn7  Unh  and  a^en  wept  beneath ; 

Form'd  turret,  dome,  or  batUement,  Aloft,  the  aeh  and  wmrrier  oak 

Or  eeero'd  flmtairtimlly  aet  Oaai  anchor  in  the  rifted  reck  i 

With  cupola  or  minaret.  And,  higher  yet,  the  pfaMHree  hing 

WUdcnataoa  paged  ever  dcok'd.  Hie  ahatter'd  trunk,  and  fteqnent  flung. 

Or  moaque  of  eaetem  arehltoot.  Where  accm'd  the  cllflk  to  meet  on  high, 

Kor  were  theae  earth-borne  eaatlee  bare,  Hla  bougha  athwart  the  narreWd  aky, 

Kor  laek'd  they  many  a  banner  fklr :  Higheot  of  all,  whore  white  peak*  glanced. 

For,  Ikom  their  ehirer'd  browa dlaplay'd.  Where gltafning atraamerewmaud  and  ^anf4 

Far  o'er  the  unihthonabk  gkde.  The  wanderor'a  eye  oouU  barely  alew 

All  twinkUng  with  the  dow-dropa  aheen.  The  aummcr  hearea'k  delkteoa  Mae ; 

The  briar  roaekU  in  atreasacngrean,  9o  wondrona  wikl,  the  whole  might  avaau 
The  aecnciy  of  a  fhiiy  dream.* 
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The  dwtrict  of  If  enteitb,  only  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Tro- 
aacbsy  eomprehends  a  range  of  soeneiy  little  inferior  in  beauty.    It 
contains  the  lake  of  Mentdth,  Aberfoyle,  Loch  Ard,  and  Loch  Chon, 
and  is  approached  from  Stirling  by  Ochtertyre,  Kincardine,  and 
Roalde.  The  lake  of  Menteith  is  a  circular  sheet  of  water,  about  five 
miles  in  circumlerence,  adorned  with  ancient  woods.     It  possesses 
an  aspect  of  placid  beauty  rather  than  of  grandeur,  and  the  forms  of 
the  sorvounding  hills  are  neither  bold  nor  striking,  but  present  a 
gentle  undulating  line  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator.    In  the  centre  of 
the  Uke  are  two  small  islands  called  Inchmachome,  or  the  Isle  of 
Rest,*  and  Talla,  or  the  Earl's  Isle.  The  former,  which  is  the  larger 
and  more  easterly  island,  consists  of  about  five  acres,  and  contains 
the  rains  of  a  Prioty,  where  Queen  Mary  resided  during  the  invasion 
of  the  Eni^sh  in  1547,  before  she  was  removed  to  France.    This 
prior;  was  founded,  about  the  year  1238,  by  Walter  Gumming,  second 
son  of  William  Gumming,  Earl  of  Buchan.    He  obtained,  by  grant 
from,  the  Crown,  the  extenrive  district  of  Badenoch,  and  by  marriage 
with  the  Countess  of  Menteith,  he  became  Earl  of  Menteith.    After 
his  death,  Walter  Stewart,  brother  of  Alexander,  High-Steward  of 
Scotland,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  title  and  estates  of  Menteith,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  the  younger  sister  of  the  Gountess  of  Menteith.   His 
second  son  was  Sir  John  of  Ruskie,  properly  called  Stewart,  but 
usoadly  Menteith,  the  betrayer  of  the  patriot  Wallace.    In  the  choir 
of  the  church  is  an  ancient  tombstone,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Walter 
Stewart.    A  writ  granted  by  Robert  Bruce,  at  this  place,  in  April 
1310,  is  recorded  in  the  Chartulary  of  Arbroath.  The  buildings  con- 
nected with  this  monastery  are  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  at 
the  Reformation.    The  island  of  Inchmachome  is  now  the  property 
of  hta  Grace  the  Duke  of  Montrose.    The  principal  proprietors 
aroosd  the  lake  are  his  Grace,  (General  Graham  Stirling,  and  Mr. 
Erskine  of  Cardrass.   The  smaller  island  contains  the  remains  of  the 
Castle  of  the  Grahams,  Earls  of  Menteith,  a  race  long  extinctt  They 

*  "  The  woiid't  gsy  soenes  Uioa  most  rorign, 
Stnoger,  when  youth  hae  part ; 
Oh !  w«ra  such  blen'd  asylum  thine. 
As  this— Tie  lOe  qfRestr 
t  "  The  Bails  of  Mentdth,  you  most  know,  had  a  oastls,  situated  upon  an 
Maad  in  the  lake,  or  kwfa,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  nine  name.    Bat  though  this 
rrsiiiwawv  which  ooeapled  almost  the  whole  of  the  Uet,  upon  which  its  rains 
iifll  eKisC»  was  a  itroog  and  »fe  place  of  abode,  and  adapted  acoonUngly  to 
■scsh  pssfloos  tfane^  it  had  this  inoonvenienoe,  that  the  stables  and  other  do- 
■Mscie  oOoas  wen  eonitnwled  oo  the  banks  of  the  kke,  and  were,  therefore, 
hi  MOM  Mtt  drfeocelsB. 

"  It  bappsnsd  upon  a  time  that  there  was  to  be  a  great  entertainment  in  the 
OHtIa,  sad  a  number  of  the  Qfabams  were  SMomWed,  The  oooasioD,  it  is 
seA^wesaflasRiacstBthelhmilj.  To  prepare  for  tUs  fcast»  mooh  provtatoa 
was  fot  ready,  and  in  partkolar,  a  great  deal  of  poultry  had  been  coDeoicd. 
While  the  teal  «as  preparing,  an  unhappy  chance  bronght  Donald  of  the 
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bad  their  garden  on  the  isle  of  the  Priory,  and  their  pleasnre- 
grounds  on  the  neighbouring  shore,  which  ii  still  beautifully  adorned 
with  oak,  Spanish  chestnut,  and  plane  trees  of  ancient  growtti. 
Some  of  the  chestnuts  are  seventeen  feet  in  circumference  at  six 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  must  be  above  three  centuries  old. 
Gartmore  House,  (Graham,  Esq.,)  lies  to  the  west,  and  Rednock 
House,  the  seat  of  General  Graham  Stirling,  to  the  east  of  the  lake. 
Callander  is  distant  seven  miles.  Proceeding  westward,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  four  miles,  the  traveller  reaches  Aberfoyie,  the  scene  of  so 
many  of  the  incidents  in  the  novel  of  Rob  Roy,*  where  the  tourist 
vrill  find  a  tolerable  inn.  At  the  Clachan  of  Aberfbyle  is  the 
junction  of  the  Duchray  and  Forth,  here  called  Avondhn,  or  the  Black 
River.  Under  the  rocky  precipice  on  the  north  lies  the  Pass  of 
Aberfoyle,  tlie  scene  of  the  defeat  of  a  party  of  Cromweirs  troops  by 
Graham  of  Duchray .f  Loch  Ard  is  a  small  lake,  or  rather  two  lakes. 

Hammer  to  the  side  of  the  lake,  returning  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  hungry  fol- 
lowen,  whom  he  was  conducting  homewards  to  the  West  Uighlandi^  after  some 
of  his  ttBual  ezcunions  into  Stirlingshire.  Seeing  so  mooh  good  victuals  ready, 
and  befaig  poesened  of  an  exceUoit  appetite,  the  Western  Highlanders  neitber 
asked  questions,  nor  waited  for  an  invitation,  but  devoured  aQ  the  provisions 
that  had  been  prepared  for  the  Onhams,  and  then  went  on  Uielr  way  rejoicing 
through  the  difflenlfe  and  dangerous  paCh  whidi  leads  fnun  die  banks  of  the 
Loch  of  Menteith,  through  the  moontaini,  to  (he  rids  of  Loch  KatilneL 

"  The  Grahams  were  filled  with  the  hi^^ioBt  indignation.  The  company  who 
were  assembled  at  the  castle  of  Menteith,  headed  by  the  eari  himself,  hastily 
took  to  their  boats,  and,  disembaridng  on  the  northern  side  of  the  lake,  pat- 
sued  with  all  speed  the  marauders  and  their  leader.  They  came  up  with 
Donald's  party  In  the  gorge  of  a  pass,  near  a  rock,  called  Craig-Vad,  or  the 
Wolf's  Cliff.  The  battle  then  bepm,  and  was  continued  with  much  furv  tfll 
night  The  Eari  or  Hentaith,  and  many  of  his  noble  kinsman,  fell,  while 
Donald,  favoured  by  darkness,  escaped  with  a  sin^e  attendant.  The  Ovahams 
obtained,  from  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  the  nick-name  of  Onunodi-an-0anri{^ 
or  Gmhams  of  the  Hens."— 2Vi^  a/a  Gram^faUior,  voL  IL,  pp.  317-18. 

*  "  To  the  left  lay  the  valley,  down  which  the  Forth  wandered  on  its  easterly 
course,  surrounding  the  beantiftal  detached  hUl,  with  all  its  gadand  of  woods. 
On  the  right,  amid  a  profusion  of  thickets,  knoDs,  and  ciagi,  lay  the  bed  of  a 
broad  mountain  lake,  lightly  carted  into  tiny  waves  by  the  breath  of  the  morn- 
ing breeie.  each  guttering  in  its  course  under  the  Influence  of  the  sunbeams 
High  hUls,  rocks,  and  banks,  waTtng  with  natural  forests  of  Urch  and  oak, 
formed  the  borders  of  this  enchanttaig  sheet  of  water;  and,  as  their  leaves 
rustled  to  the  wind  and  twinkled  in  the  sun,  gave  to  the  depth  of  solitude  a 
sort  of  life  and  vivacity."— Hoft  R09,  vol.  IL,  p.  202. 

t  "  Our  route,  though  leading  towards  the  lake,  had  hitherto  been  so  mudk 
shaded  by  wood,  that  we  only  fkom  time  to  time  obtained  a  ^Impsa  €i  that 
beautiAil  sheet  of  water.  But  tiie  road  now  sodden^  emerged  ttom  the  forest 
ground,  and,  winding  doss  by  the  maxgtai  of  the  loch,  afforded  us  a  ftill  view 
of  its  spadous  mirror,  which  now,  the  braese  havtaig  totaUy  sobaldod,  reflected 
in  stm  magniflownoe  the  high,  daik.  heathy  moontataiB,  huge  gray  rodcs^  and 
shaggy  banks,  by  which  it  Is  endrded.  The  hiDs  now  sunk  on  its  maigln  so 
dosdy,  and  were  wo  broken  and  prodpitous,  as  to  affocd  no  psaasgs  except  Jua 
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connected  bj  a  stream  of  200  yards  in  length,  beaatifblly  situated  in 
Uie  middle  of  a  fertile  valley.  The  shores  of  the  loch,  though  not  re- 
markable for  height,  are  so  broken  up  into  rocky  and  wooded  eroin- 
enoesy  here  running  into,  and  there  retreating  iirom  each  other,  as  to 
form  some  of  the  most  beautiful  landscape  combinations  of  which 
Sootland  can  boast,  and  there  is  more  than  one  spot  which  bears  a 
■trtking  resemblance  to  the  Trosachs  and  Loch  Katrine.  A  deligbt- 
fol  view  of  the  upper  loch  is  obtained  firom  a  rising  ground  near  its 
fewer  extremity.  Looking  westward,  Ben  Lomond  is  seen  in  the 
bsckgnmnd.  On  the  right  is  the  lofty  mountain  of  Benoghrie.  In 
the  foreground  is  Loch  Ard  itself,  three  miles  in  length,  and  one 
and  an  eighth  in  breadth.  The  road  conducts  along  the  verge  of 
the  lake,  under  a  ledge  of  rock  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  high.  If  a 
person  standing  immediately  under  this  rock,  towards  ito  western 
extremity,  pronounces  with  a  firm  voice  a  line  of  ten  syllables,  it  is 
returned  first  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  and  then  with 
equal  distinctness  from  the  wood  on  the  east.  But  the  day  must 
be  perfectly  calm,  and  the  lake  as  smooth  as  glass.  A  gnarled  trunk 
of  an  oak  overhanging  the  rook  is  that  from  which  Bailie  Nicol 
Jarvie  was  suspended  by  the  skirts.  In  the  upper  loch  is  a  rocky 
islet,  on  which  are  the  mouldering  ruins  of  a  stronghold  of  Murdoch, 
Duke  of  Albany.  Near  the  head  of  the  lake,  on  the  northern  side, 
behind  the  House  of  Ledeurd,  is  the  romantic  waterfall,  thus  accu- 
rately described  in  Waverley : — ^  It  was  not  so  remarkable  either 
for  great  height  or  quantity  of  water,  as  for  the  beautiful  accom- 
paniments which  made  the  spot  interesting.  After  a  broken  cata- 
ract of  about  twenty  feet,  the  stream  was  received  in  a  large  natural 
baain  filled  to  the  brim  with  water,  which,  where  the  bubbles  of  the 
fiU]  subsided,  was  so  exquisitely  clear,  that  although  it  was  of  great 
depth,  the  eye  could  discern  each  pebble  at  the  bottom.  Eddying 
round  this  reservoir,  the  brook  found  its  way  as  if  over  a  broken  part 
ot  the  ledge,  and  formed  a  second  fiall,  which  seemed  to  seek  the  very 
abyss;  then  wheeling  out  beneath  from  among  the  smooth  dark 
roclcs,  which  it  had  polished  for  ages,  it  wandered  murmuring  down 
the  glen,  forming  the  stream  up  which  Waverley  had  just  ascended.*' 
A  footpath  strikes  oif  towards  Benlomond,  by  which  the  tourist 
may  cross  the  hill  and  reach  Rowardennan,  on  the  banks  of  Loch 
Lomond ;  or  he  may  proceed  from  Aberfoyle  Inn,  by  Gartmore  and 
Drymen,  to  Dumbarton,  a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles.  It  is 
customary  for  travellers,  after  visiting  the  two  lochs  above  named,  to 
cross  over  the  hill  from  Aberfoyle  to  the  Trosachs,  a  distance  of  only 
five  miles,  but  the  pedestrian  will  do  well  to  pursue  the  road  along 

upon  tbe  narrow  Une  of  the  tnA  whicb  we  occapied,  sad  whieli  wm  over- 
hxmg  with  rodu^  fhnn  which  we  might  have  been  destroyed  merely  by  roll- 
iog  down  itoiui^  without  much  posribiUty  of  offering  rwirtaace."— Jto6  Hojf, 
VOL  II,  p.  208.    A  road  has  now  been  foraMd  along  the  nordMm  mart^  of  the 
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the  margin  of  Loch  Chon,  a  tecluded  sheet  of  water  three  miles  in 
length,  hemmed  in  by  fine  sloping  hills  feathered  with  nataral  coppice 
wood.  This  road  will  conduct  him,  after  leaving  the  loch,  into  the 
pathway  leading  from  Loch  Katrine  to  Inversnaid  on  Loch  Lomond. 


A  steamer  now  regularly  plies  on  Loch  Katrine  during 
the  summer  months,  sailing  at  such  times  as  enables  the 
passengers  to  meet  the  steamer  on  Loch  Lomond.  From 
Jime  till  the  end  of  September,  the  boat  generally  makes 
two  trips  a-day  from  each  end  of  the  Loch,  but  as  the  hours 
of  sailing,  and  the  number  of  trips,  are  occasionally  changed, 
we  think  it  better  to  leave  the  tourist  to  obtain  local  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.* 

"  In  sailing  along  you  discover  many  arms  of  the  lake — 
here  a  bold  headland,  where  black  rocks  dip  in  unfathom- 
able water — ^there  the  white  sand  in  the  bottom  of  a  bay, 
bleached  for  ages  by  the  waves.  In  walking  on  the  north 
side,  the  road  is  sometimes  cut  through  the  face  of  the  solid 
rock,  which  rises  upwards  of  200  feet  perpendicular  above 
the  lake,  which,  before  the  rock  was  cut,  had  to  be  mounted 
by  a  kind  of  natural  ladder.  Every  rock  has  its  echo,  every 
grove  is  vocal  with  the  harmony  of  birds,  or  by  the  airs  of 
women  and  children  gathering  nuts  in  their  season.  Down 
the  side  of  the  opposite  mountain,  after  a  shower  of  rain, 
flow  an  hundred  white  streams,  which  rush  with  incredible 
noise  and  velocity  into  the  lake.  On  one  side,  the  water- 
eagle  sits  in  majesty  undisturbed  on  his  well-known  rock, 
in  sight  of  his  nest  on  the  top  of  Ben  venue ;  the  heron  stalks 
among  the  reeds  in  search  of  his  prey,  and  the  sportive 
ducks  gambol  in  the  waters  or  dive  below.  On  the  other, 
the  wild  goats  climb  where  they  have  scarce  room  for  the 
soles  of  their  feet,  and  the  wild  birds,  perched  on  exalted 
trees  and  pinnacles,  look  down  with  composed  indifference 
on  man.    The  scene  is  closed  by  a  west  view  of  the  lake, 

*  An  abortiTe  attempt  wm  made  to  eBtsbHah  a  steamer  on  Loch  KatztaM  In 
1843.  The  enterpriae  naturally  met  with  the  stirenuoui  opposition  of  the  boat^ 
men  who  row  the  oor-boate  on  the  lake,  and  the  eteamer  had  plied  only  a  fbw 
days  when,  daring  the  night  of  the  18th  July,  it  dteppeared,  and  has  navet 
ainoe  been  heard  of.  Although  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  this  daring  ontxage 
must  have  been  the  work  of  seveial  aooompUoes,  the  perpetxaton  were  never 
discovered. 
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which  is  ten  miles  long,  having  its  sides  lined  with  alter- 
nate clumps  of  wood  and  ample  fields,  and  the  smoke  rising 
in  spizal  columns  through  the  air  from  farm-houses,  which 
are  concealed  hy  intervening  woods,  and  the  prospect  is 
bounded  by  the  towering  Alps  of  Arrochar/'^ 

Those  conversant  with  the  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
will  remember  the  spirited  song,  sung  by  the  retainers  of 
Roderick  Dhu,  while  rowing  down  Loch  Katrine  : — 

**  Hail  to  the  Chief,  who  in  triumph  adtaooes ! 
HoDonr'd  and  btes'd  be  the  ever^green  Pine  f 
Long  may  the  Tree,  in  his  banner  that  glaooee, 
Plounrii,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  line  ! 
Heaven  send  it  happy  dew. 
Earth  lend  it  sap  anew,.. 
Qaily  to  bonigeon,  and  broadly  to  grow, 
Whfle  every  H^land  glen 
Sendfl  our  ahont  back  agen, 
<  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  bo  !  ieroe  V 
^  Oun  is  no  sapling,  chance-sown  by  the  fountain, 
Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  fade  ; 
When  the  wbirtwind  has  strippM  every  leaf  on  the  mountain, 
The  more  ehall  Clan- Alpine  exhnlt  in  her  shade. 
Moored  in  the  rifted  rock. 
Proof  to  the  tempest's  shock. 
Firmer  he  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow  ; 

Mentdth  and  Breadalbane,  then. 
Echo  his  praise  agen, 
*  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  !  ieroe  !' 
*<  Proudly  our  pibroch  has  thrilled  in  Glen  Fruin, 
And  Bannoobar's  groans  to  our  slogan  replied : 
Olen  Lttss  and  Boes^hn,  they  are  smoking  in  ruin, 
And  the  best  of  Loch-Lomond  He  dead  on  her  side. 
Widow  and  Saxon  maid. 
Long  shall  lament  our  raid. 
Think  of  Clan- Alpine  with  fear  and  with  woe  ; 
Lennox  and  Leven>glen 
Shake  when  they  bear  agen, 
"  Roderigh  Vich  Alpme  dhu,  ho  !  ieroe  I' 
«■  Row,  vassals,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  Highlands, 
Stretch  to  your  oars,  for  the  ever-green  Pine  i 
O  !  that  the  rose-bud  that  graces  yon  islands 

Were  wreathed  in  a  garland  around  him  to  t nine  I 

•  SUUUUeai  Aceaimt  qfSooUaud. 
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O  that  8oae  seedling  gem, 

Worthy  sach  noble  stem, 
Honour'd  and  blest  in  their  shadow  might  grow  t 

Loud  should  Clan-Alpine  then 

Ring  from  the  deepmost  glen, 
*  Roderigh  Vioh  Alpine  dhu,  ho  !  ieroe  !' " 

From  the  west  end  of  the  lake,  a  wild  valley,  traversed 
by  a  rugged  pathway  about  five  miles  long,  affords  a  com- 
munication with  Loch  Lomond,  upon  which  it  opens  at 
Inversnaid  Mill,  where  the  steamboat,  which  every  day 
plies  along  Loch  Lomond,  takes  in  the  Loch  Katrine  tourists^ 
The  small  lake,  Arklet,  lies  in  the  hollow  near  this  path- 
way. In  one  of  the  smoky  huts  in  the  valley  between  Loch 
Katrine  and  Loch  Lomond  may  be  seen  a  long  Spanish 
musket,  six  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  once  the  property  of 
Rob  Roy,  whose  original  residence  was  in  this  lone  vale. 
Near  at  hand  is  the  hut  where  it  is  said  Helen  MacGregor, 
Rob  Roy*s  wife,  first  saw  the  light.  Beside  the  way  are  the 
ruins  of  Inversnaid  Fort,  erected  by  Government  in  1713 
to  check  the  MacQregors.  In  descending  to  the  mai^n 
of  Loch  Lomond,  the  stranger  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with 

*  A  flock  of  shaggy  Highland  ponies  is  In  attendance,  to  oooTey  txaTOllen 
acron  this  mootlaQd  region,  and  a  pony  cart  to  csnythflirluggiige.  The  axtcr- 
tion  sod  uidTili^  to  whidi  tooxkts  are  sabjeeted,  at  this  stage  of  tbeftr  progran. 
are  a  reproach  to  Soodand.  A  recent  sufferer  thus  addresses  the  editor  of  a 
Glasgow  paper  on  the  snhleet : — 

"On  Mng  landad  ftt  tb*  hill  oflnTammM,  m  m  miial  took  our  depnrtar*  for  Loeh  Kji- 
trfnc,  mouBtod  oo  tb«  Highland  p«ni«  which  amitctl  ua.  I  ihaU  my  nothing  oftha  thmrst, 
(four  ■hilllngi  eaeh.)  which  oertainly  appearad  rather  high  Ibr  a  rida  of  in  mika  on  Um  bmek 
ormcfa  eattW ;  bat  I  feel  bound  to  montion  tha  oonduot  of  tha  boatman,  and  oChen,  who  Ibnnod 
an  oMort  to  our  party.  They  eama  provided  with  a  naaU  pony  eait,  which  cantoo  the  luggaga 
aeroM,  and  here  their  extortion  began.  On  reaching  the  nmrgin  of  Loch  Katrfne,  one  gentle 
man,  who  had  not  the  preeaation  to  make  a  bargain  with  ihem,  was  charged  eight  ihUling*  ibr 
the  carriage  of  a  few  articlee;  another  party  flte  ahillingi ;  and  m  on  in  proportion.  The  wn 
wae  bat  linking,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  reflrethlng  themielvee,  the  whole  party  ■atankoUnc 
and  drioking  for  above  an  hoar,  deaf  to  all  tha  entieatiei  which  were  made  to  them,  and  ai 
length,  with  rudenew  and  extmne  relnctanoe,at  half-past  flve  o'clock,  aei  oat :  ao  that,  1^  the 
time  w«  reached  the  Troaacbe,  it  waa  quite  dark,  and  we  mohad  tiie  crowded  Inn,  only  to  l« 
obliged  to  take  horMe  and  hurry  awLy  ten  milee  to  Callander.  The  conMiincnee  of  this  waa, 
that  we  not  only  loot  the  view  of  the  lovely  eoenety  through  which  we  paawd,  but  the  eomfbn, 
and  even  tha  health  of  ourparty,  ware  endangartd,  by  night  tiavelling  and  ita  aocompaaimcnts.'* 

Were  this  a  solitary  instance  we  shonld  not  hare  qnoted  it  here ;  bat  haring 
personally  experienced  the  annoyance,  and  many  of  oar  firienda  haTing  saffered 
in  the  same  way,  we  hare  no  iMsltation  in  caatloning  tcaTeUers  to  make  as 
MpresB  bargain  before  they  avail  themsdves  of  either  ponies  or  cart  For  a 
pony,  we  regard  2a  Gd.  amoderate,  and  3b  6d.  a  liberal  hira 
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auimintion  at  the  sublimity  of  the  mountains  which  hang 
orer  the  opposite  shore,  and  roond  the  mouth  of  the  narrow 
glen  of  Inveruglas.  While  the  tourist  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  country  of  the  MacGregors,  he  may  be  gratified  by  the 
perusal  of  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  splendid  lyric,  "the  Gathering 
ofClan-Gregor :'' 

•  The  moon*s  on  the  lake,  and  the  misf  s  on  the  brae, 
And  the  clan  has  a  name  tliat  is  nameless  by  day ; 
Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Gregalich  1 

Our  signal  for  fight,  that  from  monarchs  we  drew, 
Most  be  heard  bat  by  night  In  our  vengeful  haloo ! 
Then  haloo,  Gregalich !  haloo,  Gregalich  I 

Glen  Oi«hy'B  proud  mountains,  Coalchuim  and  her  towers, 
Glenstrae  and  Glenlyon  no  longer  are  ours ; 

We're  landless,  landless,  landless,  Gregalich  1 

But,  doom'd  and  devoted  by  vassal  and  lord, 
Macgregor  has  still  both  his  heart  and  his  sword  I 
Then  courage,  courage,  courage,  Gregalich ! 

If  they  rob  us  of  name,  and  pursue  us  with  beagles. 
Give  their  roof  to  the  flame  and  their  flesh  to  the  eagles ! 
Then  vengeance,  vengeance,  vengeance,  Gregalich ! 

While  there's  leaves  on  the  forest,  or  foam  on  the  river, 
Macgt«gor,  despite  them,  shall  flourish  for  ever ! 

Come  then,  Gregalich  1  come  then,  Gregalich ! 

Through  the  depths  of  Loch  Katrine  the  steed  shall  career, 
O'er  the  peak,  of  Ben  Lomond  the  galley  shall  steer ; 
And  the  rocks  of  Craig-Royston  like  icicles  melt, 
Ere  our  wrongs  be  forjjot,  or  our  vengeance  unfcH ! 
Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Gregalich ! " 

It  is  said  that  General  Wolf  once  resided  in  Inversnaid 
Fort.  At  Inversnaid  Mill  there  is  a  little  rivulet  and  a 
cataract,  the  scene  of  Wordsworth's  beautiful  poem  to  the 
"  Highland  Girl."  Tourists  may  await  the  arrival  of  the 
tteamer  on  Loch  Lomond  at  the  inn  recently  established. 

Loch  Lomond  (**  the  lake  full  of  islands"),  is  unquestion- 
ably the  pride  of  Scottish  lakes.  '*  This  noble  lake, 
boasting  innumerable  beautiful  islands  of  every  varying 
form  and  outline  which  fancy  can  frame — ^its  northern 
eitremity  harrowing  until  it  is  lost  among  dusky  and  r^ 
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treating  mountains,  while,  gradually  widening  as  it  extends 
to  the  southward,  it  spreads  its  base  around  the  indentures 
and  promontories  of  a  £edr  and  fertile  land,  affords  one  of 
the  most  surprising,  beautiful,  and  sublime  spectacles  in 
nature.*  Its  upper  extremity  is  not  unworthy  of  compari- 
son with  the  finest  views  on  Loch  Awe,  while  there  are 
points  in  the  same  diyision  not  dissimilar  to  the  more  strik- 
ing parts  of  the  Trosachs,  and  fully  equal  to  them  in  wild 
grandeur,  f  After  taking  on  board  the  tourists  from  Loch 
Katrine,  the  steamboat  visits  the  upper  part  of  the  lake, 
which  is  there  narrowed  and  hemmed  in  by  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains.  At  the  northern  extremity  is  Inyeraman 
Inn,  and  the  wide  elevated  valley  called  Glenfalloch.  From 
this  tourists  may  proceed  northwards  by  coach,  according 
to  the  routes  described  at  the  end  of  this  tour.  Three  miles 
from  the  upper  end  is  a  small  wooded  island  called  Eilan 
Vhou,  and  two  miles  farther  south,  another  called  Inveru- 
glas,  on  each  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  stronghold  of  the 
family  of  MacfiEurlane.  The  slogan  of  this  clan  was  ^*  Loch 
Sloy,**  a  small  lake  between  Loch  Long  and  Loch  Lomond. 
At  the  distance  of  other  three  miles,  on  the  western  shore, 
is  Tarbet  Inn,  the  landing  place  for  those  who  intend  to 
proceed  to  Arrochar  and  Loch  Long  ;  or  to  catch  the  mail 
from  Qlasgow  to  Inverary,  via  Arrochar,  Glencroe,  and 
Rest -and -be -Thankful.  Farther  south,  a  projecting 
headland  is  seen  on  the  right,  where  is  the  ferry  of  In- 
veruglas  to  Rowardennan  Inn,  the  usual  starting  point 
for  those  who  desire  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  Ben  Lo- 
mond. This  mountain  is  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Montrose.  It  rises  3210  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake, 
which  is  thirty-two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The 

•  Bob  Boy- 
f  The  length  of  Loch  Lomond  is  about  twenty-three  mOes,  its  hreadth, 
where  greatot,  at  the  eoutheni  extremity,  is  flte  miles,  from  which  it  m. 
dually  grows  narrower,  till  it  terminates  in  a  prolonged  stripe  of  water.  The 
depth  Tariee  considerably;  south  of  Luss  it  is  rarely  more  than  twenty 
tkthoma,  in  the  northern  part  it  ranges  fhnn  60  to  100,  and,  in  the  plaees 
where  deepest,  nerer  freezes.  The  total  superficies  of  the  lake  is  about  20,000 
aeres.  About  two^hirds  of  the  loch,  and  most  of  the  islands,  are  in  the 
eounty  of  Dumbarton,  the  rest,  with  the  right  bank,  are  in  the  oouaty  of 
Stirling. 
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distance  from  the  inn  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  \b  six 
miJes  of  continued  ascent.  The  yiew  from  the  summit  is 
▼aiied  and  most  extensive,  comprehending  the  counties  of 
Lanark,  Renfrew,  and  Ayr,  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  the 
islands  of  Arran  and  Bute,  to  the  south,  and  the  counties 
of  Stirling  and  the  Lothians,  with  the  windings  of  the 
Forth,  and  the  Castles  of  Stirling  and  Edinburgh,  to  the 
east  About  three  and  a  half  miles  from  Inyeruglas,  is 
Luas,  ft  delightful  little  Tillage,  situated  on  a  jHromontory 
which  juts  into  the  lake.  One  of  the  finest  points  for  en* 
jojing  the  scenery  of  Loch  Lomond  and  the  environs  of  Luss 
is  Skmehill,  to  the  north  of  the  village.  Near  Luss  is  Ross- 
dow,  the  splendid  residence  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun,  Bart. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  mansion  is  a  tower  of  the  ancient 
Castle  of  the  family  of  Luss,  the  last  heiress  of  which  mar< 
Tied  Colquhoim  of  Colquhoun.  A  short  way  farther  on  are 
the  roins  of  the  Castle  of  Banachns  overhanging  the  en- 
trance to  Glen  Fniin.*  This  castle  was  anciently  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Colquhouns,  and  here  the  chief  of  that  clan 
was  basely  murdered,  in  1640,  by  one  of  the  Macfarlanes. 
Near  it  is  the  lofty  hill  of  Dunfion,  or  the  hill  of  Fingal, 
according  to  tradition  one  of  the  hunting-seats  of  that  hero 
From  Luss  southward,  the  breadth  of  the  lake  expands 
rapidly,  and  the  surfi^ce  of  the  water  is  studded  with 
"  All  the  fiury  crowds 

Of  islantlB  that  together  lie 

As  qnietly  as  spots  of  sky 
Among  the  evening  clouds/' 

•  U  tfBS  in  Glea  Fmin,  or  the  G1«q  of  Sorrow,  that  tbo  celebrated  battle 
took  pfakoe  between  Uie  Haqgr^orB  and  Colquhomu,  firan^t  with  sach  &tal 
niMenin'irwn  to  both  partiea  There  had  been  a  long  and  deadly  fend  between 
the  Jfacgregon  and  the  Lafad  of  Luss,  bead  of  the  ftmily  of  Golqnhoan.  At 
length  the  parttos  met  in  the  Tsle  of  Glen  Frdn.  The  battle  was  obstinately  oon- 
tcMed,  but  in  the  end  the  Maqgregors  came  off  TiotorlonB,  slaying  two  hundred 
of  the  Colqnhoans,  and  making  numy  pxiBonera  It  is  aid,  that  after  the  bat- 
tle the  Macgragois  mordered  about  elfl^ty  yonths,  who  had  been  led  by  cariosity 
to  view  tbe  fight  A  partial  representation  of  these  transactions  having  been 
Eoade  to  James  YL,  letters  of  fire  and  sword  were  issaed  against  the  Clan- 
Gfeeor.  Thcfar  lands  vrare  eonilscated,  their  recy  name  inoseribed,  and,  beLog 
driven  to  BO/dtk  eztremityf  thqr  became  notorious  for  acts  of  daring  reprisal 
Tbdr  legal  ri^ts  were  restored  to  them  in  I7fi5.  For  many  mteresting  para- 
ealaxB  in  tlie  history  of  the  Macgregor  dan,  the  reader  may  oonsolt  the  Intro* 
doctlon  to  Bob  Boy. 
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FVom  Inverarnan  Inn,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond,  th«i 
three  favourite  Routes  through  the  Highlands,  each  of  which  i 
travelled,  during  the  summer  season,  by  the  Glencoe  and  Bi^ 
lich  coaches,  which  run  in  connexion  with  Che  steamer  oii| 
Lomond. 

First  Routr— The   Glencoe  coach   proceeds  by  way  of 
(alloch  to  Crianlarich.     From  thence  by  Strathfiilai 
Holy  Pool,  the  King's  Field,  and  Benmore,  to  Tvu 
Hills  of  Glenorchy,  through  the  Marquis  of  Breadall 
deer  forest  of  the  Black  Mount,  the  moors  of  Rai 
the  Hill  of  Schehallion,  King's  House  Inn,  and  the  '. 
Forest,  passmg  near  General  Wade's  old  military  1 
known  as  the  Devil's  Staircase,  through  the  wild  scoi 
Glencoe,  Ballachulish,  and  along  the  oanlu  of  Loch  J 
to  Fort- William,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Nevis. 

¥^m  this,  tourists  may  proceed  by  the  Caledonian  i 
to  Inverness. 

Second  Route — The   other   Glencoe    coach  proceeds  the 
way  to  Crianlarich.     From  that  it  brancncs  off  by  Sti 
fiUan,  Glendochart,  and  Lochanour,  foot  of  the  loffy  ] 
more,  Coirchaorach,  the  birth-place  of  Rob  Roy, 
Dochart,  Killin,  the  ruins  of  Flnlarig  Castle,  the  noii  _ 
shore  of  Loch  Tay,  the  base  of  Ben  Lawers,  village  of  Bl 
more,  and  Taymouth  Castle  to  Aberfeldy.    Coaches  J 
connection  proceed  from  this — lit.  By  Dunkeld  to  Pel 
2d.  By  Glen  Ogle  and  Killin  to  Callander,  the  Tr 
and  Stirling.    Sd,  By  Glenalmond  and  Amulree  to  ( 

Third  Routb— The  Benvoiriich  coach  proceeds  in  the  same  ^ 
from  Inveraman  to  Crianlarich.  Then  it  takes  the  i 
down  Glendochart  and  Glen  Ogle,  by  Locheamhead,  '. 
voirlich,  St  Filhms,  and  Comrie,  to  Crieff. 

FouBTR  RouTB— By  Steamer  from  Glasgow  up  Loch  Long  an4 

Loch  Goil  to  Loch  Goll  Head.    From  thence  by  ooacl| 

through  Glencroe,  Rest-and-be-Thankf  ul,  to  St.  Catherines* 

From  thence  bv  sreamer  across  Loch  Fvne  to  Inverary. 

Branch.   From  Tyndrum,  Glenorchy,  Dalmally,  Kilchum 

Castle;,  Loc£i  Awe,  Ben  Crauchan,  Taynuitt,  Oban. 

Piiuengers  fgoing  north  from  Invernrv,  join  the  conreyuce  at  Tarbet  (on 
Lodilomond),  for  Oban  or  Foit-William  and  Inverness. 

PaMeDgen  Rdnx  north  from  Stirling,  Callander,  and  Loch  Katrine,  join  %t 
InvennaiiiCon  Locmomond),  for  Oban  or  Fort-William  and  Invemeaa. 

Paaaengert  going  north  from  Dnnkeld,  Aberfeldy,  Killin,  and  from  Crieff, 
join  at  Crianlarach  for  Oban  or  Fort- William  and  InvemeN. 

Paasengen  to  and  fh>m  Oban,  Fort- William,  and  Inverness,  proceed  by  Loch 
Awe,  DttlraallT,  IVndmm.  through  Breadalbane's  Deer  Forest,  Glencoe,  Bal« 
iHchalish,  ana  Caledoiiian  Canal. 

Paaaengen  nnom  Fort-WaUam  or  Oban,  for  Inverary,  amve  at  Ikrbet  in 
time  for  the  coach  by  Caimdow  and  Olencroe  to  Inverary. 

Pasaengers  going  south  from  Fort-William  or  from  Oban,  arrive  at  Greenock, 
or  Edinburgh,  the  lame  day  {  mnv  also  branch  off  at  Crianlarach,  and  proceed 
by  the  coaches  from  Killin  and  AberfeUly,  (or  Dnnkeld  and  Perth ;  or  fav  the 
mail  for  Crieff;  and  the  Soottiah  Central  Railway,  and  arrive  at  Perth, 
Stirling,  Edinburgh,  or  GhMgow,  the  same  day ;  or  may  land  at  lavecsBsid  (oa 
LocUomond),  for  the  Trotsois,  OiUander,  and  Stirling. 
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GLASGOW. 

8ITITAT10V — HIBTORIGAL  K0TICB8 — aSNKRAL  BTATIBTICS  OP 
POPUI«ATIOir—- COMMSBOB  AND  MAKUPAOTTTRBS — BDUCA- 
TIOH  ABD  lilTBRATUBB— <;HARITABLB  AND  RELIGIOUS 
INSTITUTIONS,  ETC. 

IHcUlM  QneeaX  ^491!  (Old),  Star,  Gtatft,  Olobe-all  in  George  Square; 
ao7«l  (Kew),  1  N.  Queen  Street;  NarthBhtieh,  7  N.  Queen  Street;  Buck's 
Heikd,  61  Argjle  Street;  Tontine,  28  Trongate;  Commercial,  9  Glagsfora 
otreet. 

Glasoow,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Scotland,  and  the 
third  city  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  point  of  wealth,  popu- 
lation, and  manufiu;turing  and  commercial  importance,  is 
situated  in  Lanarkshire,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  Clyde,  at  a  point  whence  that  river  becomes  navigable  ' 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  fine  range  of  the  Oampsie  and 
Kilpatrick  hills  forms  a  screen  around  it,  from  north-east 
to  north-west,  at  the  distance  of  from  dght  to  ten  miles, 
while  the  uplands  of  Lanarkshire  and  Renfrewshire  rise 
in  gentle  acdirities  on  the  east,  south,  and  south-west. 
The  climate  is  temperate,  but,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  sea, 
and  the  high  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  is  much 
subject  to  humidity,  although  the  actual  quantity  of  rain 
which  &lls  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth  is  not  greater 
than  in  other  localities. 

St.  Mungo,  or,  as  he  has  also  been  styled,  St.  Kentigem, 
is  the  reputed  founder  of  the  city.  Somewhere  about  the 
year  560,  this  dignitary  is  supposed  to  have  established 
the  bishopric  of  Glasgow,  where  the  upper  and  older  part 
of  the  town  still  remains.  In  those  rude  times,  the  vicinity 
of  ehurches  and  churchmen  was  highly  advantageous,  on 
account  of  the  comparative  security  which  they  afforded ; 
and  thus,  the  nascent  elements  of  the  future  city  were, 
under  the  pastoral  protection  of  the  good  saint  and  his 
pious  successors,  gradually  extended  and  matured. 

The  annals  of  Glasgow,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixth  to 
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the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  are  involved  in 
the  obscurity  which  overshadows  nearly  the  whole  con- 
temporary history  of  those  ages.  The  first  fact  of  any 
importance  which  emerges  from  the  darkness,  is  the  erec- 
tion of  her  noble  Cathedral.  This  venerable  building  con- 
tained formerly  three  churches,  one  of  which,  the  Old 
Barony,  was  situated  in  a  vault,t  but  now  there  is  only 
one — a  new  church  having  lately  been  erected  in  a  different 
part  of  the  city,  in  place  of  the  second,  the  space  occupied 
by  which  has  been  thrown  into  the  choir,  or  central  part 
of  the  fabric.  The  Government,  the  custodiers  of  the 
Cathedral,  have  lately  repaired  and  renewed  certain 
parts  of  the  building  which  had  fallen  much  into  decay. 
The  repairs  and  restorations  were  entrusted  to  Edward 
Blore,  Esq.,  an  eminent  architect  and  antiquary,  and  the 
general  character  and  style  of  the  ornamental  work  have 
been  maintained  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  operations  several  fragments  of 
mouldings  were  found,  which  had  been  used  as  filling-up 
in  some  of  the  walls,  of  a  much  older  date  than  any  part 
of  the  Cathedral,  thus  proving  the  existence  of  a  previous 
structure  on  or  near  the  same  site.  These  mouldings  are  of 
beautiful  workmanship.  The  revenues  of  the  see  of  Glas- 
gow were  at  one  time  very  considerable,  as,  besides  the  royalty 
and  baronies  of  Glasgow,  eighteen  baronies  of  land  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  belonged  to  it,  besides  a  large  estate 
iu  Cumberland,  denominated  the  spiritual  dukedom.    Part 

t  "ConoeiTQ  an  eKtensive  nzige  of  low-browed,  dark,  and  twilight  ranlti, 
such  as  are  oaed  for  aepnlchres  in  other  coontxiea,  and  had  long  been  dedi* 
catcd  to  the  same  purpose  in  this,  a  portion  of  which  was  seated  with  pews, 
and  used  as  a  chnrch.  The  part  of  the  Tanlts  thus  ocenpied,  though  capable 
of  containing  a  congregation  of  many  hundreds,  bore  a  small  proportion  to  the 
darker  and  more  eztenaire  caverns  which  yawned  around  what  may  be  termed 
the  inhabited  space.  In  thoae  waste  regions  of  oblivion,  dusky  banners  and 
tattered  escutcheons  indicated  the  graves  of  those  who  were  once,  doubtless, 
'princes  in  Israel.'  Inscriptions,  which  could  only  be  read  by  the  painful 
antiquary,  in  language  as  obsolete  as  the  act  of  devotional  charitf  which  they 
implored,  invited  the  passengers  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  those  whose  bodies 
rested  beneath.'— iloi  Roy^  vol.  ii.  p.  267. 
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of  these  reTenues  hare  &llen  to  the  XJniYersity  of  Glasgow, 
ud  part  to  the  down.  This  fine  old  minster  was  erected 
bj  John  Achaius,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  in  1133,  or,  according 
to  M'TJre,  in  1136,  in  the  reign  of  David  the  First. 

Abont  forty  years  after  the  building  of  the  Cathedral, 
William  the  Lion  granted  a  charter  to  the  bishop,  to  hold 
'^  a  weekly  mercat  *'  in  Glasgow,  and  a  few  weeks  afterwards, 
another  charter  was  obtained  for  an  annual  &ir.  In  these 
concessions  of  a  despotic  sovereign,  we  behold  the  rude  and 
early  germs  of  the  future  wealth  and  commercial  greatness 
of  Glasgow.  The  same  indulgent  sovereign  completed  the 
emancipation  of  the  city,  by  erecting  it  into  a  burgh  of 
regality,  and  thus  placing  its  rights  of  independent  traffic 
upon  a  broad  and  liberal  basis. 

Some  of  the  details  of  the  early  Mstoiy  of  Glasgow  are 
curiously  illustrative  of  the  times  to  which  they  refer.  In 
15H8  it  occurred  to  the  kirk-session  of  the  High  Church 
or  Cathedral,  that  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  have 
seats  in  the  church,  no  such  luxury  having  been  indulged 
in  before,  and  they  caused  certain  ash  trees  in  the  church- 
yard to  be  cut  down  for  the  purpose  of  making  forms,  but 
they  ungallantly  forbade  women  to  sit  upon  them,  ordering 
the  latt^  to  bring  stools  along  with  them.  At  this  period 
the  people  went  generally  armed,  and  habited  in  cloaks, 
whidi  served  to  conceal  their  weapons.  They  were  lawless 
and  ferocious,  and  shed  blood  on  the  slightest  provocation. 
Even  clergymen  went  armed  to  the  pulpit,  carrying  a  dagger 
or  hanger  under  their  cloak. 

GUsgow  was  ravaged  by  the  plague  no  fewer  than  four 
times  during  the  fourteenth,  and  five  times  during  the 
•evcDteenth  century.  The  loathsome  disease  of  leprosy 
prevailed  also  for  a  long  time,  and,  as  late  as  1669,  some 
lepers  were  confined  in  a  house  in  the  suburbs  of  (}orbals. 
Prerious  to  the  seventeenth  century,  the  greater  number  of 
thehonsesweiebailtof  wood,and  the  inhabitants  lived  chiefly 
m  nanow  lanes  or  closes,  leading  ftom  the  main  streets. 
The  population  in  1651  was  about  14,000 ;  in  1801, 77,385  ; 
in  1811,  100,749  ;   in  1821, 147,043  ;   in  1831,  202,426  ; 
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in  1841,  282,134  ;  and  in  1851,  333,657,  within  the  Par- 
liamentary boundary  ;  or,  including  those  portions  of  the 
suburbs  which  ha^e  stretched  beyond  that  limit,  358,951. 
Of  these,  171,146  are  males,  and  187,805  females.  The 
average  number  to  each  family  is  5.15.  In  1800  there  were 
only  thirty  miles  of  streets  and  roads  in  the  city,  while  in 
1850  there  were  ninety-six  miles  of  formed  and  pared 
streets. 

Preyious  to  1775,  the  mercantile  capital  and  enterprise 
of  Glasgow  were  almost  wholly  employed  in  the  tobacco 
trade.  In  this  traffic  large  fortunes  were  made,  and  the 
city  still  exhibits  evidences  of  the  wealth  and  social  im- 
portance of  the  "  Tobacco  Lords,"  as  they  were  termed  ; 
some  of  the  finest  private  dwellings  in  the  city,  and  several 
elegant  streets,  being  the  splendid  relics  of  their  former 
civic  grandeur  and  importance.  The  interruption  which 
the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  gave  to  this  traffic, 
turned  the  attention  of  the  citizens  to  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods,  then  feebly  developing  its  latent  energies  in 
Lancashire,  and  to  this  branch  of  manufacture  Qlasgow 
chiefly  owes  her  pre-eminence  as  a  oonunercial  and  manu- 
facturing city. 

In  1451,  application  was  made  to  the  Pope  for  a  bull  to 
establish  a  University,  and  eight  years  afterwards  a  member 
of  the  illustrious  house  of  Hamilton  bequeathed  four  acres 
of  ground,  with  a  tenemeAt  of  houses,  for  the  same  purpose. 
After  encountering  many  difficulties,  arising  from  the  un- 
settled character  of  the  times,  this  noble  educational  in- 
stitution rose,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
into  the  highest  fame,  importance,  and  utility.  It  is  un- 
necessary here  to  state  the  many  eminent  names  which 
adorn  its  annals,  and  which  have  shed  a  lustre  over  the 
literaiy  and  civil  history  of  Scotland.  It  is  a  corporate 
body,  and  is  governed  by  a  chancellor,  rector,  and  dean. 
The  number  of  students  is  at  present  between  700  and  800. 
The  Hunterian  Museum,  attached  to  the  College,  is  a  very 
handsome  edifice,  and  is  rich  in  various  departments  of 
natural  history,  particularly  in  anatomical  preparations. 
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and  in  corns  and  medals.  The  whole  has  been  valued 
al  £70,000.  The  Grammar,  or  High  School,  for  eie- 
mentarj  classical  education^  is  supported  bj  the  Corpo- 
ration,  on  whom  its  superintendence  devolTes.  The  fees 
aze  moderate,  and  the  establishment  costs  the  city  about 
£1000  per  annum.  Of  late  years  the  range  of  elementary 
instruction  has  been  extended,  and  various  modem  lan- 
guages, besides  drawing  and  mathematics,  are  taught.  The 
number  of  scholars  is  considerable.  Anderson's  University 
was  founded  by  Mr.  John  Anderson,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  on  the  7th  of 
May  1795,  and  endowed  by  him  with  a  valuable  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  museum  and  library,  chiefly  for  the  pro- 
motion of  physical  science.  In  Hanover  Street,  running  from 
George  Square  to  the  north,  stands  the  Mechanics'  Institution, 
the  lectures  of  which  are  numerously  attended ;  attached  to  it 
is  an  ezoellent  library,  with  a  valuable  scientific  apparatus ; 
and  it  has,  together  with  the  Mechanics'  class  in  Anderson's 
University,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  extensive  series 
of  models  of  steam-engines  and  machinery  of  various  kinds 
to  be  found  in  any  similar  institution  in  the  country.  In 
1847  the  Glasgow  AthensBum  was  founded,  and  now  num- 
bers about  1300  subscribers.  The  classes  in  connection  with 
this  institution  are  well  attended,  and  the  Library  already 
contains  about  6000  volumes.  The  Athenssum  is  highly 
popular,  and  has  been  addressed,  from  time  to  time,  by 
Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  Mr.  Sheriff  Bell,  and  other  gentlemen  of  eminence. 
Besides  these  principal  educational  establishments,  there 
are  several  others  in  the  suburbs.  Among  these  the  Glas- 
gow Academy  in  Elmbank  Place,  the  Collegiate  and  Com- 
mercial upon  Gamethill,  and  the  Partick  Academy,  occupy 
beautiful  buildings,  and  are  extensively  patronised.  Lec- 
tures upon  a  variety  of  important  subjects,  scientific,  edu- 
cational, and  economical,  are  also  delivered  by  various 
scientific  and  philanthropic  individuals,  at  which  great  num- 
bers attend.  Glasgow  has  a  free  library,  founded  in  1791 
by  Mr.  Walter  Stirling,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  the  city. 
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It  has  lately  been  greatly  popularised,  and  books  are  con- 
sulted in  it  gratuitously  to  tbe  number  of  about  1000  a 
month.  There  is  likewise  a  Philosophical  Society,  two 
Statistical  Societies,  a  Literary  and  Commercial  Society,  and 
various  other  societies  for  mutual  instruction,  indicating  an 
intelligent  activity  of  mind  and  thirst  for  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  good  citizens.  The  elementary  schools  are 
numerous,  and  are  attended  by  great  numbers  of  children, 
but  no  certain  data  exist  from  which  to  estimate  the  entire 
number  of  scholars.  Nearly  £30fi00  sterling  have  been 
bequeathed  by  various  worthy  individuals,  at  different 
times,  for  educational  purposes  in  Glasgow.  A  normal 
seminary,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  Scotland,  and  a  handsome 
building,  was  erected  some  years  ago  in  the  suburb  of  Gow- 
caddens,  and  more  recently  an  equally  imposing  structure 
has  been  built  in  the  same  locality  as  a  normal  seminary, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Free  Church.  On  the  whole, 
whether  as  regards  the  amount  or  the  quality  of  its  educa- 
tional means,  Glasgow  is  behind  no  city  in  the  kingdom. 

In  1763,  the  illustrious  James  Watt  began  that  me- 
morable series  of  experiments  in  mechanical  science  which 
issued  in  the  successful  application  of  steam  as  a  great 
motive  power,  and  in  1812  Mr.  Henry  Bell  launched  on 
the  Clyde  the  first  steam-vessel  ever  seen  in  this  country, 
if  we  except  the  abortive,  though  ingenious  attempts  of 
Mr.  Millar  of  Dalswinton,  Mr.  Symington  of  Falkirk,  and 
some  others.  The  name  of  this  vessel  was  the  Comet,  and 
she  was  fitted  up  with  an  engine  of  three  horse  power. 
She  commenced  plying  between  Glasgow  and  Greenock  on 
the  18th  of  January  1812,  and  was  not  only  the  first  stea- 
mer on  the  Clyde,  but  in  Europe.  To  the  labours  and  dis- 
coveries of  Watt  and  Bell,  Glasgow  is  much  indebted  for 
her  present  prominent  position  as  a  manufacturing  and 
commercial  community.  Monuments  to  perpetuate  their 
memoiy  have  been  erected  by  their  grat-eful  fellow-citisens. 
That  of  the  former  is  placed  in  George's  Square,  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  the  latter  at  Dunglass  on  the  Clyde, 
eleven  miles  below  the  town,  in  a  fine  commanding  situation. 
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No  department  of  the  progress  of  Glasgow  is  more  con- 
spicuous than  that  which  relates  to  her  rapid  increase  as  a 
port.  For  this  she  is  mainly  indebted  to  the  great  im- 
provements which  have  been  effected  on  the  Clyde,  in 
widening  and  deepening  operations.  Fifty  years  ago  there 
was  scarcely  a  depth  of  5  feet  at  high  water,  so  that  the 
river  was  innavigable  for  vessels  of  above  40  tons  burthen. 
In  1820,  the  available  depth  was  9  feet ;  in  1840,  14  feet ; 
and  as  it  is  now  some  18  or  19  feet,  vessels  of  the  very 
largest  class  can  unload  and  load  at  Glasgow.  The  length 
of  quay  wall  in  the  harbour  now  reaches  to  upwards  of 
10,000  feet,  and  aloog  this  great  extent  vessels  are  gene- 
mily  ranged  three  and  four  abreast.  In  1850  the  tonnage 
of  sailing  vessels  arriving  at  Glasgow  was  392,033  tons, 
and  of  steam-vessels  873,159  tons.  The  revenue  of  the 
Clyde  Trustees  from  tonnage  dues  ' 


In  1800 £3,319  16  1 

1820 6,328  18  10 

1830 20,296  18  6 

1840 40,481    1  9 

1860 64,248  14  11 

The  amount  of  customs'  duties  levied  at  Glasgow  was— 

In  1801 X469  13  6^ 

1820 11,000    6  9 

1830 59,013  17  3 

1840 468,974  12  2 

1850 640,568    7  9 

1851 675,044    0  0 

From  first  to  last  there  has  been  about  two  millions 
sterling  expended  upon  the  Clyde  improvements. 

Besides  her  navigable  river,  Glasgow  is  well  supplied 
with  canal  acconmiodation,  by  means  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  ship  canal,  from  Bowling  to  Grangemouth,  with  a 
branch  to  Port-Dundas  ;  the  Monkland  Canal  from  Glas- 
gow to  the  Monkland  mineral  basin  ;  and  the  Canal  to 
Paisley  and  Johnstone.  Glasgow  has  likewise  partaken  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  the  advantages  of  railway  transit. 
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There  are  five  termini  in  the  city  communicating  with 
almost  eyery  town  of  any  consequence  in  the  kingdom. 
During  the  twelve  hours,  from  9  am,  to  9  p.x.,  about  600 
omnibuses  pass  the  foot  of  Buchanan  Street  daily.  The 
fare  by  these  conveyances  is  Id.  and  2d.,  and  they  afford 
a  great  relief  to  the  pedestrian  traffic  of  the  streets.* 


WALK  FIRST,  t 


OBOSOB  SQUARE— MOKUMEHT  TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT— ffTATITES  OF 
SIB  JOHN  MOORB  AKD  JAMBS  WATT— ROTAL  EXCHANGE— ROTAL 
BANK— QUERN  8TRBET — ^AROYLB  STREET — ^AKCADE — DUNIX)r 
STREET  —  THEATRE  ROTAl.  —  MILLER  STREET  —  VIRGINIA 
STREET  —  GLAS8PORD  STREET  —  STOCKWBLL  —  RUTCHBSON 
STREET— CANDLEBIGG8,  AND  BAZAAR — ^TRON  STEEPLE — CROSS — 
TONTINE  BUILDINGS— EQUESTRIAN  STATUE  OF  WILLIAM  THE 
THIRD  — TOWN  HAIX  —  CROSS  STEEPLE  —  SALTMARKBT  —  6T. 
ANDREW  SQUARE,  AND  CHURCH— BRIDOEGATE—COURT-HOU8BB* 
AND  JAIL — HUTCHESON*S  BRIDGE — GREEN— NELSON 'S  MONU- 
MENT— LONDON  STREET — HIGH  STREET— COLLEGE  BUILDINGS — 
BRIDEWELL— BELL  OF  THE  BRAK — INFIRMARY— CATHEDRAL — 
NECROPOLIS — ^ASYLUM  FOR  THE  BLIND — GEORGE  STREET. 

We  shall  adopt  the  same  method  which  we  have  found  so 
convenient  in  perambulating  Edinburgh,  and  conduct  the 
stranger  in  a  succession  of  walks  through  the  busy  city. 

Sallying  from  any  of  the  hotels  in  George  Square,  one 
of  the  most  central  places  in  the  city,  the  first  object  which 
strikes  the  eye  is  the  monument  erected  some  years  ago  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  square,  in  the 
form  of  a  Grecian  Doric  column,  about  eighty  feet  in  height, 
with  a  colossal  statue  of  the  great  Minstrel  on  the  top. 
The  figure  is  half  enveloped  in  a  shepherd's  plaid,t  and  the 

*  For  fnrUier  particulars,  see  Black's  Pietnresqiie  Guide  to  Glasgotr, 
price  ds. 

-f  The  several  walks  are  each  distinguished  by  a  diffonent  line  of  cdoar  in 
the  map  of  the  city  prefixed.  Walk  first  is  coloured  rtd.  Strangers  whose 
time  is  limited  may  omit  those  parts  of  the  route  indicated  by  a  dotted  line. 

t  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  the  plaid  is  plaoed  on  the  wrong  arm. 
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expression  of  the  countenance  is  characterized  by  that  air 
of  honhamte  and  shrewd  sense  which  distinguished  that 
iUnstrious  indiyidual.  Directly  in  front  of  Sir  Walter's 
pillar,  facing  South  Hanoyer  Street,  there  is  a  noble  pedes- 
trian statue,  in  bronze,  by  Flaxman,  of  the  lamented  Sir 
John  Moore,  who  was  a  native  of  Glasgow.  To  the  right  of 
Sir  John  Moore's  statue,  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
square,  there  is  also  Ohantrey's  bronze  figure  of  James 
Watt,  in  a  sitting  posture.  Standing  on  the  north  side 
of  the  square,  the  spectator  sees,  on  the  right,  the  spiie  of 
St.  Qeorge's  Church,  162  feet  in  height,  surmounting  a 
building  obyionsly  too  small  for  so  stately  a  superstructure ; 
somewhat  nearer,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  Dissenting  Chapel 
of  Dr.  Wardlaw  ;  and  a  little  way  eastward,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  street,  the  modem  Gothic  spire  of  Free  St.  John's. 
To  the  right  and  left,  George  Street  extends  for  about  half- 
a-mile,  without  presenting  any  other  objects  of  special  in- 
terest. In  Queen  Street,  opposite  the  termination  of  Ingram 
Street,  is  the  Royal  Exchange,  built  in  1829,  at  a  cost  of 
.£50,000,  in  the  florid  Corinthian  style  of  architecture.  On 
the  parement  in  front,  is  a  colossal  equestrian  statue  in 
bronze  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  Marochetti,  haying 
bronze  alto-reliefs  on  the  pedestal,  of  his  principal  battles. 
This  statue  was  erected  by  private  subscription,  and  cost 
£10,000.  The  News  Room  is  130  feet  long,  by  60  broad, 
wit{i  a  richly  ornamented  arched  roof,  supported  by  fluted 
Corinthian  columns.  The  subscription  is  £2  :  10s.  per 
annum,  and  there  are  nearly  2000  subscribers.  Behind 
the  Exchange  is  the  Royal  Bank,  much  admired  for  the 
elegant  simplicity  and  chasteness  of  design.  It  is  built 
after  the  model  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens. 
On  each  side  of  the  Bank,  a  neat  Ionic  arch  affords  access  to 
Buchanan  Street,  the  Regent  Street  of  Glasgow,  filled  with 
elegant  shops  and  warehouses. 

Continuing  down  Queen  Street  (at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  which,  in  the  north-west  comer  of  George 
Square,  is  the  terminus  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Railway),  the   stranger,  after  passing  on  his  right  the 
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National  Bank,  built  in  the  florid  Italian  style,  and  the 
Oljdesdale  Bank,  a  plain  edifice,  emerges  into  the  principal 
street  of  Glasgow,  here  called  Argjle  Street,  but  bearing 
the  names  first  of  the  Trongate,  and  afterwards  of  the  (Mr 
lowgate,  as  it  stretches  eastward.    Taken  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent from  east  to  west,  this  street  exhibits  a  continuous  line 
of  at  least  three  miles  in  length,  through  which  the  stream 
of  human  existence  flows  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  in  all 
seasons,  with  undiminished  yolume.  The  prevailing  charac- 
ter of  the  buildings  is  plain,  and  there  is  no  attempt  at  plan 
or  uniformity  of  arrangement.    A  few  ancient  tenements, 
with  narrow  pointed  gables  and  steep  roofs,  here  and  there 
attract  the  eye,  and  form  a  fine  contrast  to  the  modem 
elegance  of  the  shops  below.     A  little  way  to  the  west  of 
Queen  Street,  an  entrance  gives  access  to  a  covered  arcade, 
containing  numerous  good  shops,  extending  from  this  point 
to  Buchanan  Street.     A  short  way  eastward  from  the  foot 
of  Queen  Street,  the  first  opening  on  the  right  is  Dunlop 
Street,  containing  the  Theatre  Royal.     Opposite,  on  the 
left,  is  Miller  Street,  in  which  were  formerly  the  comfort- 
able mansions  of  the  Virginian  merchants,  now  occupied  as 
places  of  business.     Several  of  these  old  dwellings  have 
recently  been  pulled  down,  and  on  their  site  a  palatial 
structure  has  been  reared  as  a  banking  office  by  the  Wes- 
tern Banking  Company  of  Scotland.    Half  way  up  Miller 
Street,  on  the  right  hand,  a  colossal  head  of  Homer^  by 
Mossman,  indicates  the  entrance  to  Stirling's   Library, 
which  is  entirely  free  to  the  public,  and  is  well  worthy  of 
a  visit.    In  Virginia  Street,  (the  next  ofi'-shoot  from  Ar- 
gyle  Street,  on  the  same  side),  is  the  new  City  of  Glasgow 
^ink,  built  after  the  model  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator  at  Rome,  and  at  its  termination,  at  the  north  end, 
is  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland,  the  principal  front  of  which, 
however,  is  to  Ingram  Street.    On  the  left,  the  next  open- 
ing of  any  importance  is  Qlassford  Street,  where  are  located 
the  Post  Office  and  the  Trades*  Hall,  and  which  is  terminated 
at  the  north  by  the  Bank  of  Scotland.    In  Wilson  Street, 
which  branches  from  Glassford  Street,  are  the  New  County 
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BttildiDgB,  of  great  extent,  but  of  simple  character.  Op- 
posite Glassford  Street,  and  running  to  the  right  towards 
the  riyer,  is  the  Stockwell,  one  of  the  oldest  streets  in  the 
city.  A  few  ancient  tenements  still  show  their  quaint  and 
T^erable  fronts  here,  but  the  remorseless  march  of  im- 
proyement  has  recently  swept  away  some  of  the  finest. 
Sixty  years  ago,  this  was  a  street  of  great  importance,  and 
formed  the  principal  approach  from  the  south,  by  the  old 
bridge  of  Glasgow.  The  next  street  east  of  Qlassford 
Street,  and  running  to  the  left,  is  Hutcheson  Street,  con- 
taining the  elegant  new  hall  of  the  Merchants'  house, 
recently  erected.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  street  is  Hut- 
cheson*s  Hospital,  surmounted  by  a  spire.*  Farther  east 
is  Candleriggs  Street,  terminated  by  St.  Dayid's  Church 
and  tower,  and  containing  the  New  City  Hall.  There 
is  likewise  in  this  street  a  spacious  Bazaar,  and  a  large 
general  market,  covered  in,  and  containing  extensiye  ac- 
conmiodation.  It  terminates  in  the  Bridgegate,  a  char- 
acteristic old  street,  irregular  in  its  appearance,  of  con- 
siderable breadth  in  some  parts,  and  adorned  by  an  old 
steeple,  of  remarkably  good  proportions,  which,  at  one 
time,  formed  part  of  the  building  used  as  a  hall  for  the 
merchants  of  Glasgow,  but  which  has  long  since  been  pulled 
down.  Eighty  years  ago,  this  street  was  inhabited  by  the 
moet  respectable  classes  of  citizens,  and  contained  many 
handsome  buildings.  Numerous  lanes  or  closes  run  off 
from  it  on  either  side,  inhabited  by  a  dense  and  rather 
turbulent  population  of  the  poorest  classes,  principally 
Irish.  Some  yery  old  buildings  are  still  to  be  found  in 
these  closes,  whose  appearance  tells  a  tale  of  other  times, 
but  the  dingy  and  squalid  character  of  its  present  occu- 
pants does  not  invite  a  lengthened  scrutiny  of  these  rem- 


*  This  building  ii  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  hospital,  founded  by  two 
biothen,  vhoie  itataes  are  placed  in  the  front  of  the  edifice,  and  who  left  con- 
•iderable  property  for  its  support,  chiefly  in  ground  on  tlie  south  side  of  the 
river,  and  on  which  the  extensiTe  suburb  of  Hutchesontown  is  built.  A  num- 
ber of  poor  boys  receive  a  gratis  education  H-om  its  funds,  besides  being  sup- 
ported otherwise. 
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nants  of  antiquity.  Betuming  to  the  Troogate,  the  Btrmager 
passes,  on  the  right,  the  Tron  Steeple,  a  somewhat  stunted, 
hut  yenerahl^looking  spire,  projecting  nearly  the  wltole 
breadth  of  the  pavement.     A  little  further  on  is  the  Crocs 


of  Glasgow,  forming  a  centre,  whence  various  other  streets, 
including  the  High  Street,  the  Gallowgate,  London  Street, 
and  the  Saltmarket,  diverge.  There  is  placed  here  an 
equestrian  statue  of  William  the  Third,  of  no  groat  merit 
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18  a  work  of  art— the  Tontine,  represented  in  the  pre- 
eeding  cut,  with  a  piazza  under  it,  extends  in  front.  It 
contains  a  large  News  Room,  formerly  known  by  the 
Appellation  of  the  Coffe^Room,  and  which,  preyiously 
to  the  erection  of  the  New  Exchange  in  Queen  Street, 
was  the  great  focus  of  business  and  politics.  The 
ancient  jail  of  the  burgh,  and  old  Court  Houses,  in  front 
of  which  criminals  were  formerly  executed,  stood  exactly 
at  the  comer  of  the  High  Street  and  Trongato— a  site  now 
occupied  by  a  heayy,  tasteless  pile  of  shops  and  warehouses. 
The  Town-Hall,  however,  remains — in  which  are  portraits 
of  some  of  the  Scottish  and  English  sovereigns,  besides  a 
marble  statue  of  William  Pitt,  by  Chantrey.  The  Cross 
Steeple,  too,  a  relic  of  the  ancient  civic  splendour  of  this 
part  of  the  city,  and  in  itself  an  interesting  object,  still 
survives.  LeaviDg  the  Cross,  we  enter  the  Saltmarket,  not 
now,  alas !  as  in  the  palmy  days  of  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  the 
domicile  of  provosts,  bailies,  and  other  civic  dignitaries, 
but  occupied  with  a  busy  population  of  inferior  shop- 
' keepers  and  tradespeople.  The  lower  part,  and  some 
portions  of  the  neighbourhood,  form  the  Monmouth  Street 
and  Bag  Fair  of  Glasgow.  On  the  left  is  St.  Andrew's 
Square,  the  greater  part  of  whose  area  is  occupied  by  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  one  of  the  largest,  and,  in  some  respects, 
the  finest  church  in  the  city.  On  the  right  is  the  Bridge- 
gate,  where  anciently  stood  several  old  buildings  of  some 
historical  note ;  but  these,  excepting  Silvercraigs  House, 
where  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  lodged  when  in  Glasgow, 
like  many  other  ancient  tenements  in  this  street,  have 
long  since  fallen  victims  to  the  progress  of  time  and  im- 
provement. The  stranger  now  emerges  into  a  broad  espla- 
nade, with  the  Public  Park  or  Green  stretching  away  to 
the  left,  and  to  the  right  the  Court  Houses  and  Jail,  built 
in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture.  It  is  in  front  of  those 
buildings  that  the  public  executions  now  take  place,  the 
space  opposite  affording  accommodation  on  such  occasions 
for  spectators.  The  annual  Glasgow  Fair,  which  takes  place 
in  July,  is  likewise  held  in  this  area.    To  the  south  of  the 
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Court  Houses  is  the  river  Clyde,  crossed  at  this  point  by  Hut- 
cheson's  Bridge.  A  carriage-driye,  about  two  miles  and  a 
quarter  in  circumference,  extends  round  the  Green,  where 
there  is  an  obelisk,  143  feet  in  height,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Nelson.  When  the  tide  is  at  its  full,  the  Clyde  appears 
at  this  point  to  great  advantage,  and  there  is  a  fine  land- 
scape view  down  the  river,  with  the  various  bridges  in  the 
distance,  and  long  ranges  of  buildings,  public  and  private, 
on  the  opposite  banks.  On  the  south  side,  clusters  of  tall 
chimney-stalks  indicate  the  locale  of  some  of  the  largest 
spinning  and  weaving  factories  in  the  city.  The  same  ap- 
pearances are  beheld  to  the  north-east,  while  on  the  south 
and  south-east  are  seen,  at  a  few  miles  distance,  the  slopes 
of  the  Cathkin  Braes,  adoined  with  plantations,  and  gentle- 
men's seats,  amongst  which  may  be  distinguished,  Castle- 
milk,  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is  said,  and  with  proba- 
bility, to  have  lodged  on  the  night  previous  to  the  battle 
of  Langside.*  Froin  a  rock,  still  called  the  "  Queen's 
Seat,"  on  the  top  of  Cathkin-hill,  not  far  from  the  Castle, 
the  unfortunate  Princess  witnessed  the  defeat  of  her  army, 
and  the  ruin  of  her  hopes.  The  Green,  diversified  with 
walks,  some  of  which  are  shaded  by  rows  of  trees,  is  the 
common  property  of  the  inhabitants.  At  its  northern  side, 
termed  the  Calton  Green,  there  is  a  row  of  dwelling-houses 
facing  the  south,  called  Monteith  Row. 

Leaving  the  Green  by  the  north-west  gate,  and  crossing 
Charlotte  Street,  contaiDing  some  old  mansions,  an  Eye  In- 
firmary, and  a  Catholic  Convent,  we  enter  London  Street,  a 
broad  avenue,  leading  back  to  the  Cross.  Arrived  again  &t 
this  central  point,  let  us  take  a  passing  glance  at  the  Gallow- 
gate,  the  name  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  main  street  of  this 
city.  This  bustling  thoroughfare  is  irregular,  both  in  the 
character  of  its  buildings  and  in  its  width — at  some  places 
being  rather  steep  and  narrow,  at  others  broad  and  winding. 
It  contains  large  barracks  for  foot-soldiers,  and,  near  its 
eastern  extremity,  a  cattle-market.    St.  John's  Church,  a 

*  L«ngside,  where  the  battle  vm  fought,  is  about  a  mile  ami  a-luUf  veal  of 
Caatleoiilk. 
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stately-looking  edifice,  surmounted  by  a  square  tower,  in 
which  Dr.  Chalmers  laboured  for  some  time,  and  enjoyed  a 
vast  popularity,  is  the  most  prominent  feature  in  this  part 
of  the  city.  There  are  no  other  objects  in  this  neighbour- 
hood of  peculiar  interest  to  a  stranger.  We  shall  therefore 
return  from  this  hasty  sally  into  the  Gallowgate,  and, 
starting  once  more  from  the  Cross,  proceed  due  north,  up 
the  High  Street,  the  backbone  of  the  skeleton  of  the  ancient 
city  of  St.  Mungo. 

The  buildings  in  this  dingy  old  street  are  many  of  them 
Tenerable  from  their  antiquity ;  but  the  presence  of  new 
ones  on  every  side  indicates  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the 
ancient  characteristics.  On  every  side  numerous  t^ses  or 
narrow  lanes  appear,  teeming  with  population,  and  alive 
with  the  hum  and  stir  of  active  life.  They  are  inhabited 
chiefly  by  the  lower  classes,  and,  in  many  of  them,  as  well 
as  in  those  in  the  Saltmarket  and  Bridgegate,  the  inmates 
are  densely  wedged  together.  This  circumstance  co- 
operating with  other  fatal  causes,  has  tended  to  foster  the 
elements  of  contagious  diseases,  and  considerably  to  lower 
the  average  duration  of  life  in  Glasgow.  Proceeding  up 
the  street,  and  passing  one  or  two  inferior  streets,  we  arrive 
on  the  right,  at  the  University,  a  long  range  of  venerable 
monastic-looking  buildings,  with  a  stone  balcony  in  front, 
whose  external  aspect  harmonises  well  with  the  grave  pur- 
poses to  which  it  is  devoted.  In  the  first  of  the  three  inner 
courts,  there  is  an  old  staircase,  much  admired.  At  the  nor- 
thern extremity  a  gateway  leads  to  an  area  of  considerable 
extent,  in  which  are  the  houses  of  the  different  professors. 
The  buildings  of  the  University  are  imposing  in  their  appear- 
ance, but  some  of  the  older  portions  having  been  taken  down 
a  number  of  years  ago,  others  of  a  character  wholly  foreign  to 
the  original  style  have  been  added,  thus  marring  the  harmony, 
and  disturbing  the  uniformity  and  propriety  of  the  struc- 
ture. This  University  can  number,  among  its  professors, 
many  men  of  the  highest  talent  and  literary  eminence.  Of 
these  we  may  name  Melville,  Baillie,  Leishman,  Burnet, 
Simpson,  Hutchison,  Bhu^k,  Cullen,  Adam  Smith,  Reid, 
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Miller,  Richardson,  Toung,  the  first  Qreek  scholar  of  his 
day,  and  Sandford,  also  eminent  as  a  Greek  scholar  and 
orator.  The  government  of  the  University  is  intrusted  to 
a  lord  chancellor,  a  lord  rector,  a  dean  of  faculty,  the  prin- 
cipal, and  the  faculty  of  professors.  The  chancellorship  is 
a  permanent  office,  and  the  rector  is  appointed  annually 
by  the  votes  of  the  professors  and  the  students.  The  latter 
wear  scarlet  gowns  or  togas.  Behind  is  the  Hunterian 
Museum,  a  Grecian  edifice,  erected  in  1805,  and  so  called 
from  its  founder,  the  celebrated  William  Hunter,  M.D., 
who  studied  at  the  University,  and  who,  by  his  will  in 
1781,  bequeathed  to  it  his  splendid  collection  of  books, 
coins,  paintings,  anatomical  preparations,  &c.,  appropriat- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  ^£8000  for  the  erection  of  a  building 
for  their  reception.  The  collection  has  been  valued  at 
^£130,000,  and  it  is  yearly  increasing.  The  public  are 
admitted  every  lawful  day,  on  payment  of  one  shilling. 

A  little  above  the  College,  to  the  east,  in  Duke 
Street,  is  the  City  and  County  Bridewell,  in  the  old 
Saxon  style  of  architecture,  and  containing  ample  accom- 
modation and  means  of  classification  for  nearly  300 
prisoners.  The  House  of  Befiige,  an  institution  for  the 
reclamation  of  juvenile  thieves,  is  likewise  situated  in  this 
street.  The  High  Street,  after  passing  Duke  Street^ 
becomes  rather  steep  and  narrow,  with  a  considerable  curve, 
and  is  called  the  *'  Bell  of  the  Brae."  Here,  in  the  year 
1300,  a  severe  action  took  place  betwixt  the  English  and 
Scots ;  the  former  commanded  by  Percy  and  Bishop  Beik, 
and  the  latter  by  the  Scottish  champion — ^Wallaoe.  The 
English  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  their  commander. 
Within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  this  part  of  the  High 
Street  contained  the  oldest  and  most  curious  looking  build- 
ings  in  the  city,  but  almost  the  whole  of  these  have  been 
piilled  down,  and  replaced  by  others  of  the  most  ordinary 
character.  At  the  top  of  this  ascent,  on  the  right,  is  the 
Drygate,  and  on  the  left  the  Rottenrow ;  both  of  them  very 
old  streets.  This  is  indeed  the  most  ancient  part  of  the 
city,  though  very  few  buildings  of  any  antiquity,  and  still 
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fewer  of  note,  remain  to  proye  its  claim  to  this  distinction. 
Along  the  southern  side  of  the  Rottenrow  stood,  in  former 
iimesy  the  manses  or  manor-houses  of  the  prehends  attached 
to  the  Cathedral.  In  the  same  street  there  is  now  an 
Asylum  for  Indigent  Old  Men,  an  erection  of  plain  exte- 
rior. Continuing  our  progress  north,  we  reach  an  open 
space,  containing,  in  front,  the  Infirmary,  a  large  and  ele- 
gant building ;  while  a  little  to  the  right,  the  eye  of  the 
stranger  is  arrested  by  the  huge  mass  of  the  Cathedral. 
This  noble  structure  is  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  319 
feet ;  width,  63  feet ;  height  of  nave,  90  feet.  The  spire 
is  225  feet  high.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  vast  churchyard, 
in  which  the  bones  of  many  generations  rest;  besides 
which,  the  building  itself  contains  a  great  many  rich  and 
ancient  monumental  tombs  of  the  worthies  of  the  old  city, 
and  the  grave  dignitaries  of  church  and  state  in  the  days 
of  other  years.  The  Glasgow  Infirmary  is  a  building  of 
great  size,  including  the  recent  additions  made  to  it  some 
years  ago  for  a  Fever  Hospital.  It  bears  a  high  reputation 
for  both  the  matured  excellence  of  its  arrangements,  and 
for  its  character  as  a  medical  school.  A  little  to  the  right 
of  these  two  specimens  of  ancient  and  modem  architecture, 
stands  a  building  of  questionable  taste,  called  the  Barony 
Parish  Church.  Betwixt  this  unattractive  edifice  and  the 
wall  of  the  Cathedral  burying-ground,  which  is  lined  with 
ancient  sepulchral  monuments,  a  narrow  path  conducts  to 
the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  so  named  from  its  affording  access  to 
the  Glasgow  Necropolis,  anciently  the  "Fir  Park,"  and 
believed  to  have  been  one  of  the  dark  retreats  of  the 
Druids.  This  bridge  spans  the  waters  of  a  stream,  called 
the  Molendinar  Bum,  which,  after  being  coUected  into  a 
dam  or  lake,  dash  briskly,  by  an  artificial  cascade,  down  a 
steep  ravine.  The  bold  and  rocky  eminence  which  forms 
the  Necropolis,  shoots  suddenly  up  to  the  height  of  from 
200  to  300  feet,  forming,  with  its  rich  shrubberies  and 
multitudinous  monuments,  a  noble  background  to  the 
Cathedral.  A  gateway,  in  the  Italian  style,  appears  in 
front,  and  the  entire  surface  of  the  rock  is  divided  into 
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walks,  and  bristling  with  columns,  and  every  Tariety  of 
monumental  erection,  some  of  them  peculiarly  beautiful 
and  chaste  in  design.  Among  the  most  conspicuous  are, 
the  fine  column  erected  to  the  memory  of  John  Knox,  the 
monuments  to  Mr.  William  M'Gavin,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dick, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Heugh,  Major  Monteith,  Charles  Tennant  of 
St.  RoUoz,  Colin  Dimlop  of  ToUcross,  &c.  Knox's  Monu- 
ment rises  above  all  the  others.  From  the  summit  of  this 
hill  of  tombs,  some  250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Clyde, 
the  Great  Reformer  looks  grimly  down  on  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  picturesque  scenes  that  can  be  imagined ;  the 
massive  and  venerable  Cathedral,  the  smoky  city,  with  its 
countless  spires  and  chimney-stalks,  intersected  by  the 
broad  Clyde,  and  surroimded  with  the  Lanarkshire,  Ren- 
frewshire, Dumbartonshire,  and  Argyleshire  hiUs.  A  little 
to  the  west  of  the  Cathedral  is  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind, 
the  inmates  of  which  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
various  articles  of  use  or  ornament,  which  are  disposed  of 
for  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  In  this  establishment 
the  new  method  of  printing  for  the  blind  has  been  earned 
to  great  perfection.  A  short  distance  to  the  north,  an 
immense  pile  of  new  building  will  be  seen.  This  is  the 
Bamhill  Poor's  House  of  the  Barony  Parish.  It  contains 
accommodation  for  many  hundred  paupers.  St.  RoUox^s 
great  chimney-stalk  is  likewise  a  prominent  object  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  in  a  northerly  direction,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  half-a^-mile,  is  Sighthill  Cemetery,  which 
stands  clear  of  the  town,  and  rivals  in  picturesque  beauty 
the  Necropolis  itself.*  Descending  from  our  elevated 
position,  we  shall  retrace  our  steps  down  the  High  Street, 
and,  striking  to  the  right,  enter  George  Street,  a  broad  and 
handsome  thoroughfare,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Free 
St.  John's  Church,  previously  mentioned,  the  Glasgow  Pub- 
lic Library,  and  the  plain  buildings  of  Anderson's  University, 

*  Tbe  recent  oatcry  agnintt  intn>inttnl  upultare  has  g^ven  riae,  in  ndOi- 
tion  to  the  Necropolis  and  Sighthill,  to  tvo  other  lubnrban  cemeteries— -a 
Southern  and  an  Eastern  ooe.  Both  are  beantiAiIly  laid  out,  and  are  alreadr 
stndded  with  tastefnl  mouaoients. 
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with  the  High  School  behind  them,  a  large  building, 
equally  devoid  of  architectural  attraction,  it  offers  no  in- 
ducement to  the  tourist  to  linger  on  its  pavements,  and  he 
finds  himself  again  in  George  Square. 


WALK  SECOND .♦ 


BKCRXSAS  STREET — ^TOWN  8  HOSPITAL — SAUCHIEHALL  STREET — 
TIIE  NEW  TOWX — GARNET  HILL — THE  WEST-END — KELVIN- 
GROVE — OARTNAVEL — THE  BOTANIC  GARDENS  —  THE  OBSER- 
VATORY— BLYTHBWOOD  SQUARE— flTT.  VINCENT  STREET— COSTLY 
PLACES  OF  BUSINESS. 


Pbockbding  westward,  and  still  continuing  in  Greorge 
Street,  now  called  West  George  Street,  and  which,  after 
passing  round  St.  George's  Church,  continues  its  course  to 
Blythswood  Square,  the  tourist  enters  Buchanan  Street. 
Here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  six  great  lines  of 
street  run  west  from  Buchanan  Street,  parallel  to  each 
other,  for  nearly  a  mile  in  length — St.  Vincent  Street, 
West  George  Street,  Regent  Street,  Bath  Street,  Sauchie- 
hall  Street,  and  Renfrew  Street.  Turning  north,  and  fol- 
lowing the  easy  ascent  of  Buchanan  Street,  a  few  yards 
farther  on,  we  reach  Sauchiehall  Street,  at  the  comer  of 
which  stands  a  solid  pile  of  buildings,  denominated  the 
Cleland  Testimonial,  from  having  been  built  and  presented 
to  the  late  eminent  statist  of  that  name.  A  short  distance 
north  of  this  is  the  new  station  of  the  Caledonian  Railway. 
From  this  point,  the  lofty  dome  of  the  City  Parish  Poor's 
House  or  Town's  Hospital  meets  the  eye.  This  was,  until 
recently,  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  buildings  belonging  to  the  city  of  Glasgow. 
Sauchiehall  Street,  the  Oxford  Street  of  Glasgow,  is  lined 
with  fashionable  shops  and  elegant  dwelling-houses.   Only  a 

•  This  W«lk  is  coloured  yellow  on  the  mnp. 
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few  years  ago,  it  was  a  quiet  suburban  road,  narrow,  and  with 
hedges  on  each  side ;  but  now  the  roar  of  omnibus  traffic 
is  almost  imceasing  on  its  broad  causeway.  As  the  tourist 
proceeds,  he  finds,  on  the  lefb,  various  handsome  streets, 
opening  into  it  from  the  south,  forming  part  of  the  new 
town,  aud  chiefly  occupied  by  the  wealthier  classes.  In 
these  oft  streets  to  the  left  will  be  observed  a  new  Inde- 
pendent Church,  and  St.  Matthew's  Free  Church,  of  consi- 
derable architectural  beauty.  On  the  right  is  Garnet  Hill,  an 
elevated  ridge  containing  many  handsome  villas,  and  inter- 
sected with  streets.  The  summit  commands  a  view  of  the 
lofty  peaks  of  the  Argyleshire  and  Perthshire  mountains, 
and  nearer,  the  masts  of  vessels  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
Canal,  in  the  basin  at  Port-Dundas,  with  an  intermediate 
rich  undulating  surface,  crowded  with  villas,  private 
dwellings,  and  the  tall  chimneys  of  numerous  public  works. 
Returning  to  Sauchiehall  Street,  the  tourist  arrives  at 
Woodside  Crescent,  Claremont  Terrace,  Woodlands  Terrace, 
&c.,  the  residences  of  the  local  aristocracy — ^the  palaoes, 
in  fact,  of  the  merchant  princes  of  the  west.  At  the 
western  extremity  of  Sauchiehall  Street,  part  of  the  highly 
picturesque  lands  of  Woodlands,  Kelvin  Grove,  and  Gil- 
more-hill,  occupying  both  banks  of  the  Kelvin,  have  been 
purchased  by  the  Corporation  at  a  cost  of  some  ;G60,000, 
to  form  a  west-end  park  for  the  free  use  of  the  public. 
This  place  of  recreation  is  at  present  (1852)  in  course  of 
being  laid  out,  and  is  to  be  named  ^^  Kelvin  Grove.*^ 

A  little  farther  to  the  north-west,  on  the  Great  Western 
Road,  just  beyond  the  limits  of  our  map,  are  three  impor- 
tant public  establishments,  adapted  to  widely  different 
ends — the  Royal  Asylum  for  Lunatics  at  Gartnavel,  the 
Glasgow  Observatory,  and  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens. 
The  Lunatic  Asylum  is  on  a  very  large  scale.  It  is  built 
in  the  old  baronial  style,  and  from  its  commanding  position, 
is  visible  from  a  great  distance  in  almost  eveiy  direction. 
The  number  of  patients  ranges  from  about  400  to  500,  and 
comprises  all  classes.  The  Botanic  gardens  are  of  consi- 
derable extent  and  occupy  a  site  along  the  banks  of  the 
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KeiTin.  Of  foreign  plants  there  is  here  a  very  complete 
eoUectioD,  and  the  grounds  are  beautifully  laid  out.  The 
Obserratoiy,  presided  over  by  Professor  Nichol,  of  the 
Glasgow  Uniyersity,  occupies  a  lofty  eminence  south  of 
the  gardens. 

Retracing  our  steps,  we  shall  strike  down  the  first 
opening  on  the  right,  into  Elmbank  Crescent.  Passing 
through  India  Street,  a  new  street  containing  on  the  east 
side  a  range  of  buildings,  in  the  style  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth's time,  the  stranger  finds  himself  at  the  western 
extremity  of  St.  Vincent  Street,  here  called  Qreenhill 
Place.  Proceeding  citywards,  and  ascending  gradually, 
on  the  left  is  Blythswood  Square,  the  buildings  of  which, 
from  their  lofty  position  and  elegant  exterior,  form  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  prominent  objects  to  the  stranger  ap- 
proaching Glasgow  from  the  west.  In  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  square  is  a  new  Episcopal  church,  called  St. 
Inde's,  in  the  Egyptian  style  of  architecture.  The  view 
from  Blythswood  Square  to  the  south  and  west  is  very  fine, 
but  on  the  north  it  is  intercepted  by  the  more  commanding 
ridge  of  Garnet  Hill.  Returning  to  St.  Vincent  Street, 
the  stranger  finds  himself  descending  gradually,  with 
masses  of  buildings  on  each  side.  On  the  left  is  a  hand- 
some building  fitted  up  as  the  Union  Club-house.  The 
cross  streets  to  the  right  lead  to  Blythswood  Holm,  an  open 
space,  laid  out  in  new  streets,  and  in  rapid  process  of  being 
built.  One  of  these  streets,  Bothwell  Street,  contains  a 
long  range  of  commercial  buildings,  after  the  style  of  the 
Palais  Royale  in  Paris.  Passing  Renfield  Street,  a  view 
is  obtained  of  another  pile  of  buildings,  at  the  head  of 
Union  Street,  for  business  purposes.  Further  down  St. 
Vincent  Street,  at  the  comer  of  Buchanan  Street,  is  an 
edifice  fitted  up  with  great  elegance,  called  the  Western 
Club.  It  is  conducted  in  all  respects  similarly  to  a  Lon- 
don club-house.  Nearly  opposite,  and  in  St.  Vincent 
Place,  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Queen,  by  Marochetti,  is 
about  to  be  erected  in  commemoration  of  Her  Majesty's 
Tisit  to  Glasgow. 
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WALK    THIRD* 

mOKAM  STREE1'— ATRENJEUM — RITER  AKD  BRIDGES — CATHOLIC 
CHAPEL — CnSTOH-BOUBB  — CARLTON  PLACE  —  FISH-HARKBT — 
GLASGOW  BRIDOK—BROOMIELAW — OOBBALS— MAIN  STREET— 
PORTLAND  STREET,  ETC.— RAILWAY  STATION— DIXON*S  IROK- 
WORKS — HIOGINBOTHAM*8  WORKS— HARBOUR— GENERAL  TER> 
MINUS— IRON-FOUNDRIES— «T.  VINCENT  CRESCENT. 

Leatino  George  Square  again,  we  make  our  way  to  In- 
gram Street,  the  west  end  of  which  we  passed  in  our  First 
Walk  on  going  down  Queen  Street.  This  street  is  accu- 
rately represented  in  the  accompanying  engraying,  which 
is  taken  from  the  portico  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  in- 
cludes the  Wellington  Statue,  previously  noticed.  The 
large  huilding  at  the  north-west  corner  is  the  British  Linen 
Company's  Bank.  Proceeding  eastward,  the  Glasgow 
Athenseum,  formerly  the  Assembly  Rooms,  is  on  the  left. 
The  principal  room  is  liberally  supplied  with  newspapers, 
and  two  smaller  apartments  are  devoted  to  reviews,  maga- 
zines, and  serial  works.  The  subscription  is  one  guinea  per 
annum.  Farther  east,  on  the  same  side,  are  the  spire  of 
Hutcheson's  Hospital  and  the  square  tow^  of  St.  David's 
Church,  with  the  grave  old  College  steeple  bounding  the 
prospect.  Proceeding  down  Glassford  Street  and  Stock- 
well — in  the  former  of  which  are  the  Trades'  Hall  and  the 
Post-Office,  already  noticed — ^we  find  ourselves  at  the  site 
of  the  Old  Bridge  of  Glasgow.  The  original  structure, 
which  was  built  by  Bishop  Rae  in  1345,  was  the  first  stone 
bridge  erected  in  Glasgow,  and  for  400  years  formed  the 
great  communication  between  the  city  and  the  south-west 
parts  of  Scotland.  After,  however,  having  undergone 
repeated  enlargements  to  adapt  it  to  the  increasing  traffic, 
it  was  at  length  pulled  down,  and  on  its  site  a  splendid 
bridge  of  five  arches,  faced  with  white  granite,  and  having 
a  roadway  60  feet  wide,  is  at  present  (1852)  in  course  of 
erection.  It  is  named  the  ^'  Victoria  Bridge."  Looking 
up  the  river,  the  Jail  Buildings  are  seen  on  the  left,  with 
Hutchesontown  Bridge  in  front,  and  the  Green  with  Nel- 
*  Thia  Walk  it  coloared  ffnm  on  the  map. 
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son's  MonumeDt  beyond.  On  the  right  is  a  shabby  old 
tenement,  formerly  used  as  the  Poors'  House.  Next  to  it 
is  St.  Andrew's  Catholic  Chapel,  a  modem  building  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  architectiire.  The  interior  is  large'  and 
el^antly  fitted  up.  The  first  street  west  of  this  is  Max- 
well  Street,  nearly  opposite  Portland  Street,  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river.  Beyond  this  a  little  way  ia 
the  New  Custom  House.  On  ^e  opposite  side  of  the 
Clyde,  the  banks  of  which  are  open,  and  formed  into  broad 
streets  or  esplanades,  the  spire  of  the  Gorbals  Church 
breaks  the  uniformity  of  the  outline;  while  East  and 
West  Carlton  Place  confer  considerable  dignity  on  this 
part  of  the  river  scene.  Proceeding  westward  along  this 
street,  which  is  lined  on  the  river  side  by  a  quay  wall,  at 
which  a  great  many  small  craft  with  lowering  masts  are 
berthed,  Glasgow  or  Broomielaw  Bridge  arrests  the  eye  of 
the  stranger.  It  is  faced  with  Aberdeen  granite,  and  con- 
sists of  seven  arches,  extending  altogether  to  500  feet  in 
length,  and  60  feet  wide,  being  seven  feet  wider  than  Lon- 
don Bridge.  From  the  bridge  the  view  is  very  striking 
and  animated.  To  the  south,  a  fine  broad  avenue  formed 
by  Bridge  Street  and  its  continuation  Port-Eglinton  Street, 
stretches  away  till  it  is  lost  in  the  country.  To  the  west 
is  the  Broomielaw  with  its  noble  basin,  some  four  hundred 
feet  wide,  and  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  with  its 
splendid  range  of  quays  and  sheds,  thronged  with  vessels 
of  every  description,  from  the  largest  Indiaman  to  the 
smallest  coasting  craft,  while  steam-vessels  are  to  be  seen 
at  all  hours  discharging  or  receiving  crowds  of  passengers, 
or  threading  their  way  through  the  harbour,  in  the  midst 
of  buoys,  ferryboats,  and  dredging  machines.  The  harbour 
is,  in  reality,  the  greatest  work  connected  with  modem 
Glasgow.  It  is  at  once  the  product  of  its  commercial  en- 
terprise, and  the  source  of  much  of  its  prosperity.  Where 
these  ponderous  ships  are  now  ranged  three  or  four  abreast, 
men  still  living,  and  little,  indeed,  past  the  prime  of  life, 
have  waded  across  from  green  bank  to  green  bank  in  their 
boyhood.  Within  little  more  than  half  a  century,  the 
river  at  this  place  has  been  at  least  doubled  in  width,  while 
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in  depth  it  has  been  increased  firom  3^  feet  at  full  tide  to 
18  or  20  feet.  A  few  years  ago^  the  harbour  was  only  730 
feet  long  on  one  side  ;  it  is  now  some  4000  feet,  and  this, 
too,  extending  along  both  sides  of  the  river. 

The  portion  of  the  city  on  the  south  side  of  the  Clyde 
comprises  a  population  of  about  70,000,  located  in  Hut- 
chesontown,  Lauriston,  Tradeston,  and  Kingston,  mostly  in 
the  barony  of  Gk)rbal8.  Prior  to  1846,  Gorbals  had  a 
council,  magistracy,  and  police  jurisdiction  of  its  own ;  but 
in  that  year  an  act  was  passed,  extending  the  municipality 
of  Qlasgow  over  the  suburbs,  and  amalgamating  the  whole 
under  one  management.  In  Hutchesontown,  which 
stretches  eastward,  huge  clusters  of  cotton  factories  have 
sprung  up;  but  in  other  directions,  numerous  spacious 
streets  eyince  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  in  substantial 
wealth  and  comfort.  Portland  Street,  which  is  nearly  a 
mile  in  length,  contains  the  new  Baronial  Hall  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  Police-Buildings.  Immediately  on  crossing 
the  river,  the  stranger  will  observe  the  Joint-Tenninns  of 
the  Glasgow  and  South- Western  and  Qreeenock  Railways, 
a  heavy  and  sombre  edifice.  Half  a  mile  south  is  the 
basin  of  the  Johnstone  and  Paisley  Canal,  now  used  <mly 
for  goods  traffic.  A  little  way  east  from  this  is  the  south- 
side  station  of  the  Caledonian  Railway,  whence  trains 
depart  to  Bothwell  and  Hamilton,  and  likewise  to  Barr- 
h«uL  In  the  same  locality  are  Dixon*s  iron- works,  having 
six  blast  furnaces,  and  malleable  iron  works  in  connection 
with  them.  On  dull  moist  nights  these  throw  up  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  sky,  which  is  seen  for  many  miles  round.  A 
considerable  distance  east,  opposite  the  Glasgow  Green,  are 
the  works  of  Messrs.  S.  Higginbotham  &  Co.,  where  all  the 
processes  of  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  printing  are 
carried  on  upon  a  vast  scale.  These  two  great  industrial 
establishments  are  usually  visited  by  such  strangers  as 
succeed  in  obtaining  orders  of  admission. 

We  would  now  recommend  the  tourist  to  turn  his  steps 
west  along  the  south  side  of  the  Harbour.  The  largest 
class  of  vessels  are  berthed  here.     Five  minutes^  walk 
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along  the  quay  wiU  bring  him  to  the  first  ferry-stair.  It 
was  here  that  her  Majesty  laoded  on  her  visit  to  Glasgow 
in  1849.  A  little  way  farther  on,  is  a  massire  crane  ca- 
pable of  lifting  sixty  tons.  Some  new  ocean  steamer  of 
gigantic  dimoDsions  is  generally  to  be  seen  here  getting 
her  boilers  and  machineiy  on  board.  Still  continuing  his 
walk,  the  stranger  will  shortly  afterwards  arrire  at  the 
goods  and  mineral  depdt  and  shipping  wharf  of  the  Glas- 
gow Qeneral  Terminus  Railway.  This  short  line  connects 
the  Caledonian,  South-western,  Greenock,  and  Barrhead 
railways  with  the  Glasgow  harbour.  A  large  shipment 
of  coaJs,  iron,  &c.,  is  continually  going  on  here,  brought 
from  the  interior  districts,  and  facilitated  by  rails  along 
the  quay,  and  a  series  of  powerful  steam  cranes.  On  the 
left,  a  short  distance  back  from  the  river,  are  several 
buildings,  the  residences  chiefly  of  the  middle  classes. 
Proceeding  along  the  extensive  quays  to  the  foot  of  the 
harbour,  the  visitor  should  take  the  ferry-boat  to  the 
north  aide.  There  are  here,  covering  an  extensive  neigh- 
bourhood, vast  numbers  of  public  works  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding the  great  iron  foundries  and  machine-shops  of  Mr. 
Robert  Napier,  Messrs.  Tod  and  McGregor,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished engineers.  Some  distance  to  the  west  is  St. 
Vincent  Orescent,  &c.  Returning  townward  by  the  north 
side  of  the  harbour,  the  tourist  wiU  be  struck  with  the 
bustle  continuaUy  going  on  throughout  its  whole  extent 
of  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length.  On  the  streets  branching 
off  on  the  left  to  Argyle  Street,  are  numerous  stores,  sail- 
lofts,  and  machine-shops  of  all  kinds.  Returning  by 
Jamaica  Street,  St.  Enoch  Square,  and  Buchanan  Street, 
the  tourist  may  now  soon  find  himnelf  in  George  Square. 

In  the  preceding  walks,  we  have  glanced  merely  at  the 
leading  features  of  the  city.  A  drive  on  the  top  of  an 
omnibus  to  Partick  or  to  the  Botanic  Gardens,  will  afford 
the  stranger,  at  little  cost  of  fatigue,  a  better  idea  perhaps 
than  he  has  yet  had,  of  the  extent  to  which  Glasgow  is 
spreading  in  a  westerly  and  north-westerly  direction. 
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9LA8G0W — HAMILTON — BOTHWELL   CASTLE    AND    BRIDOR 

LANARK — FALIfl   OF   CLYDE. 


Calkiwkian  Railwat.— Glaboov  AMD  HA1CXI.T0N  SxcnoK. 


Mom. 

fcAnom. 

2 

4 

Glasgow,  South  Side. 

Rutherglen. 

GBmbusIaiig. 

Blantyre. 

Hamilton. 

This  tour  may  convenientlj  be  made  by  the  Caledonian  Railway  Branch 
line  to  Hamiltun,  from  whidi  the  toariat  may  proceed  on  foot  to  visit  Both- 
weL  Castle,  Bothwell  Bridge,  and  Hamilton  Falaee.  He  may  then  walk 
through  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  grounds  for  about  two  miles,  and,  eronin^ 
the  Qyde,  reach  Motherwell  Station,  on  the  main  line,  16  miles  flcom  Glas- 
gow.  From  thence  be  is  carried  on  by  Cariuke  to  Lanark,  39  miles  ttoan 
Glasgow.  From  Lanark— alter  visiting  the  Falls  of  Clyde— he  may  proceed 
by  railwav  to  Edinburgh,  to  Glasgow,  or  to  Carlisle. 

The  Falls  may  also  be  conveniently  visited  from  Edinburgh,  taking  tb» 
Caledonian  Railway  to  Lanark,  (30  miles),  and  afterwards  either  retunung 
to  Edinburgh,  or  reversing  the  route  above  described. 

Leayino  Glasgow  by  the  railway  the  train  prooeeds  east- 
ward by  Rutherglen  and  Blantyre,  to 

HAMILTON 

[/mm.— King's  Arms;  Hamilton  Arms.] 

Omnibus  to  Railway  Station. 

Hamilton  is  the  capital  of  the  Middle  Ward  of  Lanarkshire, 
and  a  burgh  of  regality,  dependent  on  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton ;  it  contains  9360  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  considerable 
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number  are  engaged  in  weaving.  The  town  has  been  much 
improved  by  the  recent  erection  of  a  new  bridge,  called 
Cadzow Bridge,  opening  into  a  street  of  the  same  name.  The 
principal  object  of  attraction,  in  this  vicinity,  is  Hamilton 
Palace,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  which  stands  on 
a  plain  between  the  town  and  the  river.  It  is  a  magnificent 
structure,  and  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  by 
the  present  Duke.  Its  interior  is  extremely  splendid,  and 
contains  a  magnificent  collection  of  paintings,  supposed 
to  be  the  best  in  Scotland.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
is  Danid  in  the  Lions^  Den,  by  Rubens.*  Among  other 
curiosities,  Hamilton  Palace  contains  the  carbine  with  which 
BothweUhaugh  shot  the  Regent  Murray. 

Near  Hamilton  is  the  river  Avon,  a  tributary  of  the 
Clyde.  The  vale  which  this  stream  waters  is  adorned  with 
gorgeous  old  wood,  and  several  ancient  and  modem  man- 
sions, the  most  &mou8  of  which  is  Gadzow  Castle,  the 
ancient  baronial  residence  of  the  family  of  Hamilton; 
:iituated  upon  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  Avon,  about  two 
miles  above  ite  junction  with  the  Clyde.  It  was  dismantled 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  wars,  during  the  reign  of  the 
unfortunate  Mary.  The  situation  of  the  ruins,  embosomed 
in  wood,  darkened  by  ivy  and  creeping  shrubs,  and  over- 
hanging the  brawling  torrent,  is  romantic  in  the  highest 
degree.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cadyow  is  a  grove 
of  immense  oaks,  the  remains  of  the  Caledonian  forest, 
which  anciently  extended  through  the  south  of  Scotland, 
from  the  Eastern  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Some  of  these 
trees  measure  twenty-five  feet  and  upwards  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  the  state  of  decay  in  which  they  now  appear, 
shows  that  they  may  have  witnessed  the  rites  of  the  Druids. 
**  We  may  here  notice  a  small  place  called  Bamcluth,  stand- 
ing on  the  verge  of  the  ridgy  bank  which  views  the  junction 
of  the  Avon  with  the  Clyde.  Nothing  can  be  more  ro- 
mantic than  the  scene  aroimd :  the  river  sweeps  over  a 
dark  nigged  bed  of  stone,  overhung  with  trees  and  bushes  ; 
the  ruins  of  the  original  castle  of  the  noble  family  of 
Hamilton    frown  over  the    precipice ;    the   oaks    which 
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crown  the  banks  beyond  their  grey  towers  are  the  relics  of 
the  ancient  Caledonian  Forest,  and  at  least  a  thousand 
years  old." — [Sir  Walter  Scott.]  The  whole  scenery  is  in- 
cluded in  the  magnificient  park  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 
The  fiEunous  breed  of  Scottish  wild  cattle,  milk-white  in 
colour,  with  black  muzzles,  horns,  and  hoofs,  are  still  pre- 
served in  this  forest.  They  were  expelled  about  1760,  on 
account  of  their  ferocity,  but  have  since  been  restored.* 
The  following  description  of  their  habits  is  abridged  from 
an  article,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Patrick,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Agriculture : — 

T  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Hamilton  breed  of  cattle  is  the 
oldest  in  Scotland,  or  perhaps  in  Britain.  Although  Lord  Tanker- 
ville  has  said  they  have  *  no  wild  habits,'  I  am  convinced  from  per- 
sonal observation,  that  this  is  one  of  their  pecnliar  featnrea.  In 
browsing  their  extensive  pasture,  they  always  keep  close  together, 
never  scattering  or  straggling  over  it,  a  peculiarity  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  Kyloe,  or  any  other  breed,  from  the  wildest  or  most 
inhospitable  regions  of  the  Highlands.  The  white  cows  are  also  re- 
markable for  their  systematic  manner  of  feeding.  At  diffsrent  periods 
of  the  year  their  tactics  are  different,  but  by  those  acquainted  with 
their  habits  they  are  always  found  about  the  same  part  of  the  forest 
at  the  same  hour  of  the  day.  In  the  height  of  summer,  they  always 
bivouac  for  the  night  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  forest ; 
from  this  point  they  start  in  the  morning,  and  browse  to  the  southern 
extremity,  and  return  at  sunset  to  their  old  rendezvous  ;  and  daring 
these  perambulations  they  always  feed  en  t 

*<The  bulls  are  seldom  ill- 
natured,  but  when  they  are  so, 
they  display  a  disposition  more 
than  ordinarily  savage,  cunning, 
pertinacious,  and  revengeful.  A 
poor  bird-catcher,  when  exer- 
cising his  vocation  among  the 
*  Old  Oaks,'  as  the  park  is  fami- 
liarly called,  chanced  to  be  at- 
tacked by  a  savage  bull  By 
great  exertion  he  gained  a  tree 
before  his  assailant  made  up  to 
him.  Here  he  had  occasion  to 
observe  the  habits  of  the  animal. 


SCOTTISH  WILD  OX. 


It  did  not  roar  or  bellow,  bat 


•  See  notes  to  the  ballad  of  Cadyow  OMtle.  In  the  Border  MbaMkKj. 
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nerety  gnrated,  the  whole  bodj  qoiTered  with  paBsion  and  savage 
rage,  and  he  frequently  attacked  the  tree  with  his  head  and  hoots. 
Finding  ail  to  no  purpose,  he  left  off  the  vain  attempt,  began  to 
browae,  and  removed  to  some  distance  tram  the  tree.  The  bird- 
catch«r  tried  to  descend,  but  this  watchful  Cerbenu  was  again  in- 
stantly at  his  post,  and  it  was  not  till  after  six  hours'  imprisonment, 
and  various  bouts  at '  bo-peep'  as  above,  that  the  unfortunate  man 
was  relieTed  by  some  shephex^  with  their  dogs.  A  writer's  appren- 
tice, who  had  been  at  the  village  of  Quarter  on  business,  and  who  re- 
turned by  the  'Oaks'  as  a  'near-hand  cut,'  was  also  attacked  by  one 
of  these  savage  brutes,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  forest.  He 
vras  fortunate,  however,  in  getting  up  a  tree,  but  was  watched  by 
the  bull,  and  kept  there  during  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  till  near 
two  o'clock  next  day. 

**  These  animals  are  never  taken  and  killed  like  other  cattle,  but 
are  always  shot  in  the  field.  I  once  went  to  see  a  bull  and  some 
cows  destroyed  in  this  manner— not  by  any  means  for  the  sake  of  the 
sig^t — ^bfot  to  obeerve  the  manner  and  habits  of  the  animal  under 
peculiar  dicumstances.  When  the  shooters  approached,  they,  as 
nsoal,  scampered  off  in  a  body,  then  stood  still,  tossed  their  heads  on 
high,  and  seemed  to  snuff  the  wind ;  the  manoeuvre  was  often  re- 
peated, till  they  got  so  hard  pressed,  (and  seemingly  having  a  sort 
of  half-idea  of  the  tragedy  which  was  to  be  performed,)  they  at  length 
ran  Ibriously  in  a  mass,  always  preferring  the  sides  of  the  fence  and 
sheltered  situations,  and  dexterously  tsking  advantage  of  any  in- 
equality in  the  ground,  or  other  circumstances,  to  conceal  themselves 
from  the  assailing  foe.  In  then:  flight,  the  bulls,  or  stronger  of  the 
flock,  always  took  the  lead  ;  a  smoke  ascended  from  them  which 
eonld  be  seen  at  a  great  distance  ;  and  they  were  often  so  close  to- 
gether, like  sheep,  that  a  carpet  would  have  covered  them.  The  cows 
which  had  young,  on  the  first  '  tug  of  war,'  all  retreated  to  the 
thickets  where  their  calves  were  concealed  ;  from  prudential  motives, 
they  are  never,  if  possible,  molested.  These  and  other  wild  habits  I 
can  testify  to  be  inherent  in  the  race,  and  are  well  known  to  all  who 
have  an  opportunity  of  acquainting  themselves  with  them." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  made  Oadyow  Castle  the  subject  of 
the  following  magnificent  ballad,  the  perusal  of  whidi  must 
gratify  eyery  loTer  of  poetry  and  of  historical  recollec- 
tions : — 

*"I1salRM-4»il»te«rkMpaiidi|riM  Th*  dnw-Wdg*  ftOto-lfaey  l»ny  «■»- 
Otwawly  dMB>  on  aran't  ito— m;  Clatton each  plaak mmI  awkiging ehate. 

And  M  tte  «mvi  Um  mudOT^  Sm  At^diMhlngo^fr,  the  Jovtal  root 
!■  AiMriag  th>  moonlight  b— la.  D>|«  ttM  ahy  itMd,  aod  ■toek  th«  nte. 

FadMdew  llMir  light;  Iha  out  la  gny:  Vint  of  hia  troop,  th«  ohl«f  rod*  on; 

Hm  wmar  vwter  kavco  hla  teww  i  Hlo  thoutlng  DMny-mon  throng  behind  j 

M«4* Mart;  naowipM  Mnrhooadt  iNty,  Tho  oteed  of  ptiseelj  Bunltton 

1  qidt  tho  bowtr  Waa  fleets  thui  th«  mcontahi  wind. 
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From  tM  thick  eopM  th«  r(w*buoka  bound, 
Tta«  tUrUad  nd-deer  icuda  the  pUin, 

For  th«  hoano  bugWi  warrloT'^oaiiil 
Hm  rouacd  their  mountain  baunU  again. 

Through  the  huge  oaks  of  Erandale, 
Whoae  limbe  a  thousand  jraart  hare  worn. 

What  sullen  roar  comes  down  the  gale. 
And  drowns  the  hunter's  pealing  horn  ? 

Mightiest  of  all  the  beasts  of  chase. 

That  roam  in  woody  Oaledoo, 
CrMhing  the  forest  in  his  race. 

The  Mountain  Bull  comes  thundering  on  ! 

Fierce,  on  the  hunter's  quiver'd  band. 
He  rolls  his  eyes  of  swarthy  glow. 

Spurns,  with  black  hoof  and  horn,  the  sand. 
And  tosees  high  his  mane  of  snow. 

▲im'd  well,  the  cfaieltabi's  lance  has  flown ; 
Struggling  in  blood,  the  mrage  lies; 

His  roar  Is  sunk  iu  hollow  groan- 
Sound,  merry  huntsmen !  sound  the  pni***' 

Tia  noon— against  the  knotted  oak 
The  hunters  nst  the  idle  spear : 

Curls  through  the  trees  the  slender  smoke. 
Where  yeoman  dight  the  woodland  cheer. 


He  ceased— «nd  cries  of  rage  and  gnef 
Burst  mingling  from  the  kindred  band. 

And  half  aroee  the  kindUng  chief. 
And  half  undbeathed  his  Arran  I 


But  whe,  o'er  bush,  o'er  stream  and  rode. 


Whose  bloody  poniard's  ftaotio  sixeka 
Drires  to  the  leap  his  Jaded  steed  ? 

Whoee  cheek  it  pale,  whoee  eyeballs  glaiw. 
As  one  some  rlslen'd  sight  that  saw  ; 

Whose  hands  are  bloody,  loose  bis  hair  ?— 
Tishe!  'tis  he!  tis  Bothw 


Proudly  the  caieftain  mark'd  his  clan. 

On  greenwood  lap  all  careleoa  thrown. 
Yet  miss'd  his  eye  the  bokleet  man, 

That  bore  the  name  of  Hamilton. 
«  Why  Alls  not  BothweUhau^  his  place, 

StiU  wont  our  weal  and  woe  to  share  ? 
Why  comes  he  not  our  q>ort  to  grace  ? 

Why  shares  he  not  our  hunter's  fkie  ;•  '— 
Stem  Claud  replied,  with  darkening  fhce, 

(Grey  Paisley's  haughty  lord  was  be,) 

*  At  merry  Ibast,  or  buxom  chase. 

No  more  the  warrior  wilt  thou  see. 
'  Few  suns  have  set  since  Woodhouselee 

Saw  Bothwellhaugh's  bright  gobleU  foam. 
When  to  his  hsarth,  in  social  glee. 

The  war-worn  soldier  tum'd  him  home. 
'  There,  wan  from  her  maternal  throce. 

His  Margaret,  beautiftil  and  mUd, 
Bate  in  her  bower,  a  pallid  rose. 

And  peaceful  nursed  her  new-bom  child. 

*  O  change  accursed !  past  ars  those  days; 

Fklse  Murray's  ruthless  spoilers  came. 
And,  for  the  hearth's  domestic  bhuw. 
Ascends  destruetioo's  rolumed  flame. 

*  What  sheeted  phantom  wanders  wiM, 

Where  mountain  Eike  through  woodland 
Her  arms  enfold  a  shadowy  ohild—    [flows. 

Oh,  is  it  she,  the  pallid  rose  ? 
The  wiUer'd  trareller  sees  her  gUde, 

And  hears  her  fteble  voice  with  awe— 
**  Berenge,"  she  eriee,  "  en  Murray's  pride! 

And  woe  for  iiOursd  Bothwellhaugh '.  " 


From  gory  sellef  and  reeling  steed 
Sprung  the  fleroe  horseman  wHh  a  boiuid. 

And,  reeking  fVom  the  recent  deed. 
He  daah'd  his  carbine  on  the  ground. 

Sternly  he  spoke—*  'TIS  sweet  to  bear 

In  good  greenwood  the  bugle  blewn. 
But  sweeter  to  Revenge's  ear 
■    To  drink  a  tyrant's  dying  groan. 

'  Tour  slanghter'd  quarry  proudly  trsde. 
At  dawning  mom,  e'er  dale  and  down. 

But  prouder  base-bom  Murray  rode 
Throui^  old  Linlithgow's  crowded  t0w» 

'  From  the  wild  Doider's  humbled  aklo 

In  haughty  triumph  marched  be, 
Willie  Knox  relax'd  his  bigot  pride. 

And  smiled  tiie  traitorous  pomp  to  sea. 
'  But  can  stem  Power,  with  all  his  vaoat^ 

Or  Pomp,  with  all  her  courtly  glare. 
The  settled  heart  of  Vengeance  daunt. 

Or  change  the  purpoee  of  Despair? 
'  With  hackbut  bent,|  my  secret  stand. 

Dark  as  the  purpoesd  deed,  I  cheee. 
And  mark'd,  where,  mingling  in  his  band. 

Troop'd  Scottish  pikes,  and  English  bowm. 
'  Dark  Morton,  girt  with  many  a  spear. 

Murder's  Ibul  minion,  led  the  van ; 
And  clash'd  their  broad-swords  in  the  rear 

The  wild  Madkrianea*  plaided  dan. 
«  GlenoMira  and  stout  Parfchead  were  ni^i, 

Obeequious  at  their  regent's  rein. 
And  haggard  Lindssay's  iron  eye. 

That  saw  fitir  Mary  weep  in  vain. 
'  Mid  pennon'd  spears,  a  steely  grove. 

Proud  Murray's  plumage  floated  h^ ; 
Scarce  oould  his  trampling  charger  mevc. 

So  dose  the  minions  crowded  nigh. 
'  From  the  raised  visor's  shade  his  eye. 

Dark-rolling,  glanced  the  ranks  aloog. 
And  his  steel  truncheon,  waved  en  hlgii, 

Seem'd  marshalling  the  iron  throsig. 
'  But  yet  bis  sadden'd  brew  coalbss'd 

A  paailng  shade  of  doubt  and  awci 
Some  fland  was  whispering  in  his  brsast, 

"  Beware  of  injured  I  " 


to  Uewe  St  Um  dwth  oT  tkt  |«m«. 
▲  v<»nl  «m4  bjr  Sp«M«r,  sad  ether  saeleat 
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'  Thf  ilaaih  ihot  parte— the  chuger  tprind*—  *  My  Maigimi't  ■pcetre  gUdftl  imw: 
"WHa  tteM  tunalf  •  itartniiK  nar !  With  prM«  her  blccdlog  rlotim  mw  ; 

And  If  am^'i  phunj  ta«hnet  rlog*—  And  ihriclt'd  in  hia  death-deaftn'd  ear, 
Bif^jB  «B  tiia  groand  to  rlee  no  more.  '*  Bonoemliar  iiOured  BothwelOiangn ' " 

*  What  jof  the  rap«amd  yoath  oan  ftel,  *  Then  epoed  thee,  noble  Chaterhoraulk ! 

TW  hamr  her  love  the  loTed  one  teO,—  Spread  to  the  wind  thy  banner'd  tree ! 

Or  he  who  hmarttea  on  Ue  ilccl  Bach  wairlor  bend  hi*  Olydeedale  bow— 

Tbe  woV,  by  whom  hie  influift  Ml !  Murray  li  ftJlen,  and  Bootland  free.' 

*  Bat  ilaan  r  to  my  iiOarcd  eye.  Vantta  every  warrior  to  hit  eteed ; 

To  we  Id  dnit  prood  Murray  roD ;  Load  bugle*  Join  their  wild  aoelaim— 

Aod  mfaM  waa  ten  timca  treble  joy  '  Marrny  Is  (Ulen,  and  Bootland  freed  ! 

T»  hear  hfan  groan  hlaUon  eouL  Conoh  Arran!  oooch  thy  qwar  of  flame f '" 

Opposite  Gadzow  is  Ghatelherault^  built  by  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  without  regard  to  interior  comfort,  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  beautiful  edifice  on  the  estate  and  duke- 
dom of  the  same  name  in  France,  possessed,  in  ancient 
times  bj  his  Grace's  ancestors,  obtained  in  the  year  1548.* 

Two  miles  north  from  Hamilton  the  Clyde  is  crossed  by 

BOTHWELL  BRIDGE, 

The  scene  of  the  famous  battle  which  took  place  in 
1679,  between  the  Royal  forces,  under  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  and  the  Coyenanters.*  The  Royal  army  moved 
towards  Hamilton,  and  reached  Bothwell-moor  on  the 
22d  of  June.  The  insurgents  were  encamped  chiefly  in 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  park,  along  the  Clyde,  which  separ 
mted  the  two  armies.  Bothwell  Bridge  was  then  long  and 
narrow,  having  a  portal  in  the  middle,  with  gates,  which  the 
Covenanters  shut  and  barricadoed  with  stones  and  loads  of 
timber.  This  important  post  was  defended  by  300  of  their 
best  men,  under  Hackston  of  Rathillet  and  Hall  of  Haugh- 
head.  The  more  moderate  of  the  insurgents  waited  upon 
Monmouth,  to  offer  terms,  and  obtained  a  promise  that  he 
would  interpose  with  his  Majesty  in  their  behalf,  on  condi- 
tion of  their  immediately  dispersing  themselves,  and  yield- 
ing up  their  arms.  The  Cameronian  party,  however,  would 
secede  to  no  terms  with  an  uncovenanted  king,  and,  while 
they  were  debating  on  the  Duke's  proposal,  his  field  pieces 

*  The  bttoks  of  the  Bouth  Caldcr,  which  He  At  no  great  distance  ftom  Hamilton, 
are  WremAj  romantic,  and  adorned  with  a  number  of  fine  teats,  the  mwt 
TOoarkaMe  of  which  are  Wlahaw  Cattle.  (Lord  Belharen,)  Coltneei,  (Uenry 
UonldaworthEaq.,)  Murdieaton,  v Admiral  Sir  A.  Inglis  Cochrane,)  AUonton, 
(Hr  Henry  Sbenart,  Bart)  kc 
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were  already  planted  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  to 
cover  the  attack  of  the  foot-guards,  who  were  led  on  by 
Lord  Livingstone,  to  force  the  bridge.  Here  Ebickston  main- 
tained his  post  with  zeal  and  courage,  nor  was  it  until  all 
his  ammunition  was  expended,  and  eveiy  support  denied 
him  by  the  general,  that  he  reluctantly  abandoned  the  im 
portant  pass.  When  his  party  were  drawn  back,  the  Duke^s 
army,  with  their  cannon  in  fronts  slowly  defiled  along  the 
bridge,  and  formed  in  line  of  battle  as  they  came  over  the 
river.  The  Duke  commanded  the  foot,  and  Claverhouse 
the  Cavalry.  It  would  seem  that  these  movements  could  not 
have  been  performed  without  at  least  some  loss,  had  the 
enemy  been  serious  in  opposing  them.  But  the  insurgents 
were  otherwise  employed.  With  the  strangest  delusion  that 
ever  fell  upon  devoted  beings,  they  chose  these  precious 
moments  to  cashier  their  officers,  and  elect  others  in  their 
room.  In  this  important  operation,  they  were  at  length 
disturbed  by  the  I>uke*s  cannon,  at  the  very  first  discharge 
of  which,  the  horse  of  the  Covenanters  wheeled  and  rode  off, 
breaking  and  trampling  down  the  ranks  of  the  infuitry  in 
their  flight.  Monmouth  humanely  issued  orders  to  stop  the 
efiusion  of  blood,  but  Claverhouse,  burning  to  avenge  his 
defeat,  and  the  death  of  his  comet  and  kinsman,  at  Drum- 
clog,  made  great  slaughter  among  the  fugitives,  of  whom  400 
were  slain.  These  events  are  thus  described  in  Clyde,  a 
poem  by  Wilson,  reprinted  in  Scottish  DegcripHve  Foenu, 
edited  by  Dr.  Leyden,  Edinburgh,  1803  : — 

**  Where  BotfaweU's  Bridge  connects  the  margin  steep, 
And  Clyde  below  runs  silent,  strong,  and  deep, 
The  hardy  peasant,  by  oppression  ^ven 
To  battle,  deem*d  his  cause  the  cause  of  Heaven ; 
Unskill'd  in  arms,  with  useless  courase  stood, 
While  gentle  Monmouth  grieved  to  sned  his  blood ; 
But  fierce  Dundee,  inflamed  with  deadly  hate, 
In  vengeance  for  the  great  Montrose's  nte, 
Set  loose  the  sword,  and  to  the  hero's  shade 
A  barbarous  hecatomb  of  victams  paid.** 

*  See  notes  to  the  ballad  of  "  The  Battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,'*  in  the  Border 
Minstrelay.  The  reader  cannot  but  ronember  the  spirited  description  giTcn 
of  this  engagement  in  the  notel  of  Old  Mortality. 
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MftQj  of  the  fagitiyes  found  shelter  in  the  wooded  parks 
sroond  Hamilton  Palace. 

Great  changes  have  now  heen  made  on  the  scene  of  the 
engagement.  The  gateway,  gate,  and  house  of  the  bridge- 
ward  were  long  ago  removed.  The  original  breadth  of  the 
bridge  was  twelve  feet ;  but,  in  1826,  twenty-two  feet  were 
added  to  its  breadth,  the  hollow  which  once  lay  at  the 
Hamilton  extremity  was  filled  up,  and  an  alteration  was 
also  made  in  the  road,  at  the  other  end.  The  open  park  in 
which  the  OoYenanters  were  posted,  is  now  changed  into 
enclosed  fields  and  plantations,  and  the  moor  upon  which 
the  royal  army  advanced  to  the  engagement,  is  now  a  culti- 
vated and  beautiful  region. 

The  level  grounds,  which  stretch  away  from  Bothwell 
Bridge  along  the  north-east  bank  of  the  river,  once  formed 
the  patrimonial  estate  of  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  the 
assassin  of  the  Regent  Murray. 

A  little  farther  on  are  Bothwell  village  and  church.  The 
old  church,  part  of  which  is  still  standing,  is  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  Gothic  fabric,  cased  all  over  with  a  thin  coat- 
ing of  stone.  Within  its  walls,  the  unfortunate  Robert  Duke 
of  Rothesay,  who  was  afterwards  starved  to  death  by  his 
uncle  the  Duke  of  Albany,  in  Falkland  Palace,  was  married 
to  a  daughter  of  Archibald  the  Grim,  Earl  of  Douglas. 

About  a  mile  and  half  onwards  are  the  magnificent  ruins  of 

BOTHWBLL  CASTLE. 

This  noble  structure  is  built  of  red  freestone,  and  consists 
of  a  large  oblong  quadrangle,  fianked,  towards  the  south, 
by  two  huge  circular  towers,  and  covering  an  area  of  234 
feet  in  length,  and  ninety-nine  feet  in  breadth.  The  origin 
of  the  castle  is  unknown,  and  its  name  was  unheard  of,  un- 
til the  time  of  Wallace,  when  it  is  said  to  have  belonged 
to  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Bothwell,  who,  with  Lord  William 
Douglas,  was  the  first  nobleman  to  join  the  Scottish  hero 
in  the  assertion  of  his  country's  independence,  and  the  last 
to  forsake  him  after  the  failure  of  his  patriotic  attempt. 
After  Murray's  outlawry  his  estate  of  Bothwell  was  for- 
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feited,  and  conferTed  by  Edward  I.  on  Ayhner  de  Valence, 
second  £arl  of  Pemfaroke,  oommander  of  hifl  forces  in  Scot- 
hxfed.  In  this  fortress  a  number  of  the  English  nobility 
took  vefnge  after  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  but  were 
speedfly  obliged  to  surrender.  Bruce  bestowed  Bothwell 
Castle  on  Andrew  Murray  who  hadmairied  that  monarches 
sister.  It  next  came  into  the  possession  of  Archibald  the 
Orim,  Sari  of  Douglas,  who  mauled  the  granddaughter  of 
Andrew  Murray.  After  the  forfeiture  of  the  Douglases  in 
1445,  it  was  successirely  possessed  by  the  Grichtons,  John 
Bamsay,  a  &YOurite  of  James  III.,  and  the  Hepbums,  Earls 
of  BothwelL  After  the  forfeiture  of  the  infamous  noble- 
man of  that  name,  it  passed  through  seyeral  hands,  till  it 
at  last  rererted  to  the  noble  family  of  Douglas.  The  pre- 
sent rendence  of  Lord  Douglas  is  a  plain  mansion,  standing 
GQ  a  beautifnl  lawn,  near  the  old  castle.  It  was  built  by 
the  young  Earl  of  Forfikr,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
8heriffinuir.''^  The  scenery  around  Bothwell  Castle  is  re* 
markably  splendid,  and  is  adorned  with  luxuriant  naturai 
wood*  The  Clyde  here  makes  a  beautiful  sweep,  and  forms 
the  fine  semicircular  decliyity  called  Bothwell  Bank,  cele- 
brated in  Scottish  song.  The  following  interesting  anec- 
dote, quoted  from  a  work  entitled  '*  Verstegan's  Restitution 
of  Decayed  Intelligence,"  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1605,  is  a 
proof  of  the  antiquity  of  at  least  the  air  to  which  the  song 
of  '^  Bothwell  Bank  "  is  sung  :— 

*In  tbe  autuiuit  of  1799,  when  on  a  Tisit  to  Lord  Arohibold  Doaglaa  at 
BoChvdl  CBstte,  Sir  Walter  Soott  oommenoed  the  following  heautifia  ballad» 
vhidi,  BotwithiitaiMttng  its  hieompleteness,  we  ahaU  here  transcribe,  for  the 
addiriimal  intereet  it  throws  on  the  romantio  aseociations  already  oonneoted 
with  thia  beautiftil  spot. 

"IfiteBee.tigrBodnreiraloTcUlvaM  Tbe  Golblo  mose  th«  Ule  dwU  tmeb 
AwMiWiM  thoalMrtbe—,  Ol  Bothwdl's ■!■««■  UtrM. 

^''.m^^frp*?  ***•  "unaert  Uue  wigbt  Wallace  lUtod  on  DMmoat  hwid. 

fa  BaMTM'a  bov«n  of  gnta,  ^  blaw  hU  bocla  round. 

Ftf  vken  tb«  aopanrood  opeu  vild  Till  tho  wild  boUln  Cadyov  wood 

TkryOavtefltaphatliitaai  Hai»tartcda«tb«Mmiid. 

Wta«  BoChmQ Vtown  la  nda  pUod,  gt  o«org«'a  ctom  o'er  BothweU  huag. 
OrMooktMTvdant^ada:  Wm  Wavtaa  Ikr  and  wide. 

a  tala  of  tov*  and  ftar  Aad  from  the  lofty  lurrot  flaa^ 
*  'vfUtlMncM  Ita  erlmaon  UaM  on  Clyde : 


*^."?!L**y^  ^yfc*  «ht.Moott'd  >o  dear.  And  rMn«  at  the  (nwle  Uaal 

Aad  Bolhweire  bony  J«aa.  That  nuirk'd  the  Scottlth  foe. 

O.  U  vftb  r«n«d  advml  l«n  Old  Eaglaad'a  yeomen  masteKd 

ibow. 
'baerroe 
irt  waahi 
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Old  Eaglaad'a  yeomen  mtister'd  fut. 

And  bent  tho  Norman  bow. 
TaU  in  the  mldat  Sir  Aylmer  row. 

l*rood  Pembroke'a  Bart  waa  he, 

WhUe" 

LockKarT*  Li^  <tf  aeott,  vol.  L 
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"  So  fell  it  out  of  late  yean,  that  an  English  gentleman,  tnvelUiii; 
in  Palestine,  not  far  from  Jerusalem,  as  he  passed  through  a  country 
town,  he  heard,  by  chance  a  woman  sitting  at  her  door  dandUng  her 
child,  to  sing,  BolkweU  Bank,  Aou  blmmeit  fair.  The  gentleman 
hereat  wonderad,  and  fortfawifh,  in  English,  saluted  the  woman,  who 
jo3rfully  answered  him,  and  said,  she  was  right  g^ad  there  to  see  a 
gentleman  of  our  isle ;  and  told  him  that  she  was  a  Scottish  woman, 
and  came  first  from  Scotland  to  Venice,  and  fi^om  Venice  thither, 
where  her  fortune  was  to  be  the  wife  of  an  officer  under  the  Turk ; 
who  being  at  that  instant  absent,  and  verv  soon  to  return,  she  en- 
treated  the  gentleman  to  stay  there  until  his  return.  The  which  he 
did;  and  she,  for  country  sake,  to  show  herself  the  mors  kind  and 
bountiftil  unto  him,  told  her  husband,  at  his  homecoming,  that  the 
eentleman  was  her  kinsman;  whereup<m  her  husband  entertained 
nim  very  kindly,  and,  at  his  departure,  gave  him  divene  things  of 
good  TBlue." 

Directly  opposite  to  Bothwell  Oastle,  on  the  south  bft&k  of 
the  Clyde,  ure  the  ruins  of  Blantyre  Priory,  situated  on  the 
brink  of  a  perpendicular  rock. 

Leaying  Hamilton,  the  tourist  may  proceed  to  Mother- 
well Station  of  the  Oftledonian  Railway,  two  miles  distant, 
and  by  rail  be  carried  on  to  Lanark  ;  or  he  may  pursue  the 
road  along  the  riyer  side.  Adopting  the  latter  plan,  he 
crosses  the  Ayon  half  a  mile  from  Hamilton.  On  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Clyde  is  Dalziel  House,  surrounded  hy  fine 
plantations,  giying  an  imposing  effect  to  the  landscape. 
The  yiews  now  obtained  of  the  riyer  and  the  surrounding 
scenery  are  extremely  fine.  About  a  mile  beyond  Ayon 
Bridge,  the  road  strikes  off  the  Carlisle  road,  leading  to- 
wards Bouglasdalo,  and  graduaUy  descending  towards  the 
margin  of  the  riyer.  On  the  opposite  bank  is  Cambus- 
nethan,  (  Lockhart,  Esq.,)  a  fine  castellated  mansion, 

seated  on  a  beautiful  lawn,  partly  shaded  by  splendid  lime 
trees.  This  district,  which  has  earned  the  name  of  "  The 
Orchard  of  Scotland,"  or  '^  The  Fruit  Lands,**  is  eminently 
worthy  of  its  appellation,  presenting,  as  it  does,  "  one  un- 
interrupted series  of  groye,  garden,  and  orchard — a  bil- 
lowy ocean  of  foliage,  waying  in  the  summer  wind,  and 
glowing  under  the  summer  sun."  During  spring,  the  luxu- 
riance of  the  blossom,  and  during  autumn,  the  teeming 
abundance  of  the  fruit,  contribute  to  render  this  one  of  the 
most  delightful  driyes  in  Scotland.  Six  miles  from  Hamil- 
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ton,  the  Edinburgh  road  to  Ayr  crosseB  the  Clyde  at  Qar- 
lion  Bridge,  which  deriyes  its  name  from  a  seat  of  Lord 
Belhayen's,  in  the  immediate  yidnitj.  A  mile  beyond,  is 
the  delightful  bower-like  village  of  Dalserf,  celebrated  for 
its  excellent  orchards.  On  the  left  is  Dalserf  House,  (James 
Oampbell,)  and,  on  the  right,  Millbum  Uonse. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  is  Brownlee,  (Harvie, 
Esq.,)  and  the  stately  mansion  of  Mauldslie  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  last  Earl  of  Hyndford  *  A  little  farther 
on  is  Milton-Lockhart,  (W.  Lockhart,  Esq.,  M.P.,)  a  hand- 
some edifice  in  the  Tudor  style,  standing  on  a  fine  promon- 
tory, with  delightful  sloping  banks  and  gardens  ;  and 
Waygateshaw,  (Steel,  Esq.,)  once  the  residence  of  the 
notorious  Major  Weir  and  his  sister,  condemned  for  witch- 
craft in  the  seventeenth  century.  Three  miles  beyond 
Dalserf,  the  tourist  crosses  the  river  Nethan,  at  Kethan- 
foot,  by  a  bridge.  On  the  right,  near  the  jimction  of 
the  Nethan  and  the  Clyde,  are  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of 
Oraignethan,  or  Draphane,  situated  on  a  single  rock,  over- 
hanging the  former  stream.  Craignethan  appears  to  have 
been,  at  one  time,  a  most  extensive  and  important  fortreso. 
It  was  the  seat  of  Sir  James  Hamilton,  called  the  Bastard 
of  Axran,  a  man  noted  for  his  sanguinary  character,  in  the 
reign  of  James  Y. ;  and  here  Queen  Mary  lodged  for  a  few 
days,  after  her  escape  from  Lochleven.  Craignethan  has 
furnished  the  author  of  ^  Old  Mortality  "  with  his  descrip- 
tion of  Tillietudlem.t  It  is  now  the  property  of  Lord 
Douglas.  The  scenery  around  the  castle  exhibits  a  striking 
mixture  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  A  short  way  beyond, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  is  Carfin  House,  (Stewart, 
Esq.,)  and,  soon  after,  the  road  enters  the  plantations  of 
Stonebyres,  (J.  M.  Douglas).    The  channel  of  the  river  now 

*  Bobsi  Broot  gnnted  tfen  meiks  iterilng  out  of  his  mflls  at  M anldilie  for 
Che  porpoae  of  keeping  %  lamp  cooita&tiy  banisg  upon  St  Hacbute'i  tomb  at 
Lwnnahagow.    The  lamp  mm  kept  burning  till  the  Reformation. 

t  "  One  mondng,  daring  hla  tliit  to  BothweD,  wae  spent  on  an  excnnion  to 
tbe  nilna  of  Cnipiethaa  Caetle,  when  the  poet  exprened  tueh  rapture  with 
the  wemttaj,  that  his  horts  niiged  him  to  accept,  for  his  lifetime,  the  use  of  a 
•man  habitable  house,  enclosed  within  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  walla"— LocS- 
kare§  Li/t  qfSeolt,  r.  L,  p.  3U7. 
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becomes  rugged  and  confined,  and  the  banks  more  preci* 
pitous ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  tourist  reaches  the  Fall 
OF  Stonebt&kb,  the  first  of 

THE  FALLS  OP  THE  CLYDE, 

in  approaching  from  the  west.*  The  river  here  makes 
three  distinct  falls,  being  broken  bj  two  projecting  rocks. 
The  scene  is  uncommonly  magnificent.t 

Passing,  on  the  left,  Sunnyside  Lodge,  (A.  Smith,  Esq.,) 
and,  on  the  right,  Kirkfield,  (Stein,  Esq.,)  and  other  elegant 
villas,  the  tourist,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  fall  of 
Stonebyres,  crosses  the  Clyde  by  an  ancient  bridge  of  three 
arches. 

Twenty-five  miles  from  Glasgow,  and  thirty-two  from 
Edinburgh,  is  the  ooimty  town  and  royal  burgh  of 

LANARK.J 

llmu:  The  Clydesdale.] 
Coach  to  Doaglat.    Omnflras  to  the  Railvay  Statkn. 

Lanark  is  a  town  of  no  great  importance  in  itself ;  till  lately 
it  was  extremely  dull,  but  the  extension  of  the  cotton- works 

«  The  approach  la  by  a  path  laid  out  by  the  wellknown  Aobert  Oweo. 
t  An  interertfaig  ipectaele  Is  affovded  by  the  efforts  of  the  satanoo,  during  the 
spawning  season,  to  soxmonnt  this  obstaole  to  thefar  Anther  progresa     It  U 
Bcareely  neoeeaary  to  my  that  these  efforts  are  quite  unaTalling. 

t  It  Is  said  that  the  bxa^  of  Lanaric  was  tiU  Tciy  reoeot  times  so  poor  that 
the  single  butcher  of  the  town,  who  also  ezerelsed  the  calling  of  a  weaver,  in 
Older  to  Hn  up  his  spare  time,  would  never  venture  upon  the  speculation  of  kflUng 
a  sheep  till  erei?'  part  of  the  animal  was  ordered  beforehand.  When  be  felt 
disposed  to  engage  in  such  an  enterprise,  he  usually  prevailed  upon  the  ndnbter. 
tile  provost,  and  the  town-coundl  to  take  riians !  but  when  no  person  oame 
forward  to  bespeak  the  fourth  quarter,  the  sheep  received  a  req>ite  till  better 
times  should  cast  up.  The  bellman  or  shdlyman,  as  he  b  there  eaOed,  used  often 
to  go  throu^  the  streets  of  Lanark  vrith  advertisements  such  as  are  embodiea 
In  the  following  poputor  rhyme  :— 
Bell-en-ell ! 

There's  a  &t  sheep  to  kill ! 
A  leg  for  the  provost. 

Another  for  the  priest. 
The  bailies  and  deacons 

Theyll  tak  the  neist ; 
And  if  the  fourth  leg  we  cannot  idl, 
The  sheep  it  mann  leeve  and  gae  baA  to  the  hiU  ! 

CHi^VBias*  Bhwma  <ifScoUand,  p.  140. 
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in  ite  neighbourhood,  and  the  erection  of  seyeral  good  pub- 
lic buildings,  bare  considerably  improved  its  appearance ; 
while  its  viciiiity  to  the  fsdls  of  Clyde,  and  its  accessabihty 
from  all  quarters  by  means  of  the  Caledonian  Railway, 
make  it  a  &YOurite  place  of  resort  for  strangers  during  the 
summer  months.  The  population  amounts  to  5008.  It 
was  in  Lanark  that  the  Scottish  hero  WaUace  commenced 
his  glorious  exertions  to  free  his  country  from  a  foreign  yoke, 
aod  tradition  points  out  a  number  of  localities  in  the 
Tidnity,  identified  with  his  name  and  exploits.*  A  statue 
of  the  hero  is  placed  in  a  niche  above  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  parish  church. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  town,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  very  ancient  church  of  Lanark,  surrounded 
by  the  parish  burying-ground. 

There  are  a  number  of  handsome  seats  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lanark,  the  most  splendid  of  which  are  Carstairs 
House,  the  seat  of  Henry  Monteith,  Esq.,  and  Lee  House, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Norman  MacdonaJd  Lockhart,  Bart. 

In  visiting  the  Falls  of  Clyde  from  Lanark,  the  tourist 
should  at  once  proceed  to  the  uppermost,  called  Bonninqton 
Lisir,  two  miles  from  Lanark.  A  romantic  path  leads  to 
it,  through  the  grounds  of  Bennington  House,  (Sir  Charles 
Boss.)  Above  this  cataract  the  river  moves  very  slowly, 
but  ajl  at  once  it  bends  towards  the  north-east,  and  throws 
itself  over  a  perpendicular  rock  of  about  thirty  feet,  into  a 
deep  hollow  or  basin.  A  dense  mist  continually  hovers 
over  this  boiling  caldron.  Immediately  below  the  first  fall, 
the  river  hurries  along  with  prodigious  rapidity,  boiling 
and  foaming  over  its  narrow  and  rocky  channeL  The  banks 

*  Hoe  "WaDace  had  maay  tnyt  with  EngUahmen;  but  hb  fint  aerioiu 
exploit,  aooonfixi^  to  the  Mtautrel  and  general  historical  tradition,  waa  the  kill- 
ing of  joang  Seiby,  the  son  of  the  English  constable  of  Dundee.  Wallace  was 
walking  along  the  street,  qynioely  dressed  in  green,  when  Selby,  a  swaggering 
youth,  came  up  to  iiim  with  three  or  four  oompajuona.  '  Abide,  Scot,'  be 
cried:  ''^nho  gnthed  you,  I  would  like  to  know,  in  so  gay  a  weed ;  an  Irish 
dcak  <m  your  tack,  a  Scots  wlilttto  in  your  belt,  and  rough  rulzions  on  your 
feetk  w«refitter  for  your  kind  to  wear.  I  will  lutTe  that  knife  firom  you.'  He 
made  a  step  as  if  to  take  the  knife,  when  Wallace  drew  it,  grasped  him  by  the 
collar,  and  ran  it  into  him.    Ere  he  could  be  seized  by  Sdby's  companions  he 
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are  very  steep,  and,  at  one  point,  the  river  stnigglee  througb 
a  chasm  of  not  more  than  four  feet,  where  it  maj  be  stepped 
over.  Half  a  mile  below  Bennington  Linn  is  Oorra  liiss, 
the  grandest  of  the  falls,  where  the  river  takes  three  dis- 
tinct leaps,  making  altogether  a  height  of  about  eighty-four 
feet.  The  best  view  of  this  magnificent  fall,  is  from  the 
semicircular  seat  on  the  vei^e  of  the  cliflF  opposite.  There 
is  also  a  rustic  staircase,  leading  to  the  bottom  of  the  Falls, 
partly  formed  of  wood,  and  partly  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock^ 
from  which  the  cataract  has  a  very  magnificent  efifect. 
Above  is  a  pavilion,  erected  in  1708,  by  Sir  James  Car- 
michael,  then  of  Bennington,  which  commands  a  fine  view, 
and  which  is  fitted  up  with  mirroors,  so  arranged  as  to  give 
the  cataract  the  appearance  of  being  precipitated  upon  the 
spectator.  Upon  a  rock  above  the  fall,  on  the  opposite  aide 
of  the  river,  is  the  old  Castle  of  Cora ;  and,  to  the  right  of 
this  castle,  is  Cora  House,  the  seat  of  the  late  Qeorge  Cran- 
stoun,  Esq.,  half  hid  by  trees. 

About  half  a  mile  below  Corra  Linn  is  the  celebrated 
village  of  New  Lanark,  originally  established  in  the  year 
17S3  by  the  benevolent  David  Dale  of  Glasgow,  father-in- 
law  of  Robert  Owen.  The  inhabitants,  who  amount  to 
about  2500,  are  exclusively  engaged  in  ootton-spinning. 

In  Bennington  House  are  preserved  two  relics  of  Sir 
William  Wallace,  a  portrait  of  the  hero,  and  a  very  curious 
chair  on  which  he  is  said  to  have  sat. 

No  traveller  should  leave  this  district  without  visiting 
Cartland  Crags  on  Mouse  Water,  about  a  mile  west  from 
Lanark.  The  stream  fiows  through  a  deep  chasm,  appa- 
rently formed  by  an  earthquake,  instead  of  following  wha4 
seems  a  much  more  natural  channel  a  little  farther  to  the 
east.  The  rocky  banks  on  both  sides  rise  to  the  height  of 
about  400  feet.  A  few  years  ago  a  bridge  was  thrown 
across  this  narrow  chasm,  consisting  of  three  arches  of  the 
height  of  128  feet.  At  a  little  distance  below  is  a  narrow 
old  bridge,  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  stream,  a  few  yards  above  the  new  bridge,  is  a 
cave  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  termed  "Wallace's  Cave,*' 
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which  18  pointed  out  hy  traditioii  as  the  hiding-place  of 
that  hero  after  he  had  alain  Ha«elrig  the  English  Sheriff. 

Abont  a  mile  and  a  half  westward  £rom  Lanark,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Mouse,  is  the  ancient  house  of  Jerriswood, 
the  seat  of  the  illustrious  patriot  who  was  murdered  under 
the  forms  of  law  during  the  infamous  government  of  Charles 
IL  The  attainder  of  Jerviswood  was  reversed  by  the  Con- 
vention Parliament  at  the  Revolution.  On  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  stream,  situated  in  the  midst  of  extensive 
plantations,  is  deghom,  the  seat  of  Captain  H.  Dundas. 

About  three  miles  below  Lanark,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Clyde,  is  Lee  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  Norman  Macdonald 
Lockhart,  Bart.  It  is  a  fine  mansion,  lately  modernized  in 
the  castellated  style,  and  contains  a  good  coUection  of  pic- 
tures. Here  is  kept  the  famous  Lee  Penny,  the  use  made 
of  which  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  splendid  tale  of  <<  The 
Talisman,"  must  be  familiar  to  every  reader.  The  follow- 
ing curious  extract  is  given  in  a  note  to  that  tale  : — 

''  Qohilk  day,  amongst  the  referries  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Ministry 
of  lAoark,  it  was  proponed  to  the  Synod  that  Gravia  Hamilton  of 
Raploch  had  pnnneit  an  Complaint  before  them  against  Sir  Jamee 
Lockhart  of  Lee,  anent  the  superstitious  using  of  an  Stone,  set  in 
fliWer,  for  the  curing  of  deseased  Cattle,  q^  the  said  Cravin  affirmed 
could  not  be  lawfully  usit,and  that  they  had  deferrit  to  give  ony  de- 
cwoune  thairin  till  the  advice  of  the  Assemblie  might  be  had  con- 
cerning the  same.  The  Assemblie  having  inquirit  of  the  manner  of 
using  thereoi^  and  particularly  understood,  be  examination  of  the 
■aid  Laird  of  Lee,  and  otherwise,  that  the  custom  is  only  to  cast  the 
stone  in  some  water,  and  give  the  deceasit  Cattle  thereof  to  drink, 
and  that  the  same  b  done  without  using  any  words,  such  as  Charmers 
and  Sorcerers  use  in  their  unlawful  practices  ;  and  considering  that 
in  nature  thair  are  many  things  seen  to  work  strange  effects,  whereof 
no  human  wit  can  give  a  reason,  it  having  pleast  God  to  give  to  stones 
and  herbs  a  speciall  vertue  for  healing  of  many  uifirmities  in  man  and 
beast,  advises  the  Brethren  to  surcease  thair  process,  as  therein  they 
perceive  no  ground  of  Oflienoe,  and  admonishes  the  said  Laird  of  Lee, 
in  asing  of  the  said  stone,  to  take  held  that  it  be  usit  hereafter  with 
the  least  scandal  that  possibly  maybe.  Extract  out  of  the  Books  of 
the  Assemblie,  holden  at  Glasgow,  and  subscribed  at  their  command. 
— M.  RoBSBT  YouNO,  Clerk  to  the  Assemblie  at  Glasgow  " 
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In  the  grounds  of  Lee  there  is  a  huge  oak  tree,  which  is 
so  completely  hollowed  out  hj  age  that  it  can  hold  half  » 
dozen  individuals  standing  upright. 

The  tourist  may  proceed  from  Lanark  to  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  or  Carlisle,  by  Caledonian  Railway. 


EIGHTH  TOUR. 


*«*  There  ue  two  lete  of  steunen  which  ply  down  (he  Cljde ;  both  proceed, 
in  the  Beine  way  to  Oooroek.  From  Ooiupock,  the  one  keeps  the  left  rfde  and 
oontfaniei  iti  ixmte  by  way  of  Lai^  and  MQlport  to  Anan  or  AidraaMn,  ^m 
other  takee  the  right  ride  by  way  of  I>imoon  to  Botheeay  and  Loobgnphead. 
Thia  divMoD  !■  therefore  adopted  In  the  preeent  roatei 

The  fteamen  for  Largs  and  Millport^  Dunoon  and  Rothoay,  all  fimm  fflaa- 
gow  almost  erery  hoar  during  the  ennuner  montha,  bat  ihoee  irtilch  oonttnue 
their  oottwe  all  the  tegy  either  to  Airan,  Ardrnwan,  w  T<ocbgHphead,  not  oftepec 
than  ODoe  ereiy  day. 


A  chart  of  this  Toar  will  he  found  factng  page  2S2. 


GLASGOW— DUMBARTON— PORT-OLASOOW—HBLKNSbnRQH — 
GREENOCK. 

I.  OOUROCK— LARGS — MILLPORT— ARRAN—ARDR08SAN. 

II.  GOUROCK—  DUNOON — ROTHESAY— LOCHGILPH BAD— OBAN. 

Stabtino  from  Broomielaw  in  one  of  the  steamboats  which 
ply  on  the  river,  a  few  minutes'  sail  brings  the  passengers 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Eelnn,  a  stream  celebrated  in  Scottish 
song.  The  village  on  the  left  is  Govan.  On  both  sides  of 
the  river  there  is  a  series  of  pleasant  suburban  villas. 
About  two  miles  below  Govan,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river, 
is  Shieldhall,  and  on  the  right  is  Jordanhill,  the  seat  of 
James  Smith,  Esq.   A  little  farther  down  the  river,  and  on 
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the  same  ride,  is  Sootstonn,  the  seat  of  Miss  Oswald.  On 
the  left  is  Eldenlie  House,  the  seat  of  Archibald  Speirs, 
Esq. ;  and  about  a  mile  farther  down  is  Bljthswood  House, 
the  seat  of  Archibald  Campbell,  Esq.  Between  the  two  last: 
mentioned  places  is  Renfrew  Feny,  where  a  near  riew  may 
be  obtained  of  the  ancient  burgh  of  Renfrew.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  town  is  mean  and  antiquated.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood, Somerled,  Thane  of  Argyle  and  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
who  had  rebelled  against  Malcolm  lY.,  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  the  year  1164.  The  barony  of  Renfrew  was  the 
first  possession  of  the  Stuart  family  in  Scotland.  It  gives 
the  title  of  Baron  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  collected 
waters  of  the  two  Carts  and  the  Gryfe  flow  into  the  Clyde  at 
Inchinnan,  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Renfrew.  Near  Inchinn  an 
Bridge,  the  Earl  of  Argyle  was  taken  prisoner  m  1685.  On 
the  left,  near  the  rirer,  is  the  old  mansion-house  of  Erskine, 
anciently  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Mar,  and  latterly  of  the 
Blantyre  family.  Robert,  eleyenth  Lord  Blantyre,  who 
perished  accidentally  in  the  commotions  at  Brussels,  in 
1830,  erected  the  new  princely  mansion  which  crowns  the 
rising  ground  a  little  farther  down.  The  tourist  is  now 
half-way  between  Glasgow  and  Greenock.  The  riyer  has 
expanded  greatly,  and  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  lake, 
apparently  closed  in  front.  The  lofty  heights  on  the  right 
are  the  Kilpatrick  Hills,  and  the  Tillage  in  the  narrow 
plain  between  them  and  the  riyer  is  Kilpatrick,  supposed 
to  hare  been  the  birth-place  of  St.  Patrick,  the  tutelar 
saint  of  Ireland.  The  little  bay  in  front  of  Kilpatrick  is 
Bowling  Bay.  Near  Bowling  Inn  may  be  perceived  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Junction  Canal,  which  unites  the  east 
and  west  coasts  of  Scotland,  by  means  of  the  Firths  of  Forth 
and  Clyde.  At  a  short  distance  below,  on  the  right,  is  the 
little  promontory  of  Dunglass  Point,  the  western  termina- 
tion of  Antoninus'  Wall  or  Graham's  Dyke,  with  the  ruins 
of  Dunglass  Castle,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Colquhouns 
of  Luss,  but  now  belonging  to  Buchanan  of  Auchintorlie. 
On  this  spot,  a  monument  has  lately  been  erected  to  the 
late  Henry  Bell,  who  introduced  steam-navigation  on  the 
Clyde.    On  the  left,  in  the  distance,  are  seen  the  church 
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and  manse  of  Enkine ;  Biahopton  House,  (Lord  Blantyre)  ; 
Drums,  (J.  Sharpe,  Esq.)  On  the  opposite  side  are  Milton 
Island,  Milton  House,  and  Printworks,  (P.  Mitchell); 
•Dumbuck  House,  (J.  Geils  Esq.)  ;  at  the  foot  of  Dumbuck 
Hill,  Garscaden,  (W.  Connel,  Esq.)  ;  Chapel  Green,  Silver- 
ton  Hill,  and  the  town  of 

DUMBARTON. 

[/iMM.-— The  King's  Amu;  The  Elephant.] 
Dumbarton  Rock  rises  from  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
Leven  and  Clyde,  to  the  height  of  660  feet,  measuring  a 
mile  in  circuinference,  terminating  in  two  sharp  points,  one 
higher  than  the  other,  and  studded  over  with  houses  and 
batteries.  Previous  to  his  being  sent  to  England,  WaUaoe 
was  confined  for  some  time  in  this  castle,  the  governor  of 
which  was  the  infamous  Sir  John  Menteith,  who  betrayed 
him.  The  highest  peak  of  the  rock  is  still  denominated 
"  Wallace's  Seat,"  and  a  part  of  the  castle  "*  WaUaoe*s 
Tower.**  In  one  of  the  apartments,  a  huge  two-handed 
sword  said  to  have  belonged  to  that  hero,  is  still  shown. 
At  the  union  of  Scotland  with  England,  this  was  one  of  the 
four  fortresses  stipulated  to  be  kept  up  ;  and,  accordingly, 
it  is  still  in  repair,  and  occupied  by  a  garrison.*  The 
population  of  this  town  amounts  to  5445.       Opposite 

•  Duriog  the  mun  which  deeolMed  Sootland  in  the  reign  of  Qae«n  Marj,  tioM 
fonnidable  fortreeB  wae  taken  in  the  foIlowiDg  remarkable  waj,  bnp  Gaptain 
Crawford  of  JordanhiU,  a  digtingaished  adherent  of  the  EJnjTt  P**^  '•— "  He 
took  advantage  of  a  miaty  and  moonleie  night  to  bring  to  the  foot  of  the  cmOo- 
rock,  the  MaUng  hMlden  which  he  had  provided,  chooeiAg  for  his  tentlble  ex- 
periment the  place  where  -Uie  rock  wu  highest,  and  where,  of  coune,  lees  pafaw 
were  taken  to  keep  a  regular  guard.  This  ehoioe  was  fortunate :  for  the  Hxti 
ladder  broke  with  the  weight  of  the  men  who  attempted  to  mount,  and  the 
noise  of  the  ftU  must  have  betrayed  them,  had  there  been  any  sentinel  within 
hearing.  Crawford,  assisted  by  a  soldier  who  had  desertod  tnm  the  easUe  and 
was  acting  as  his  guide,  renewed  the  attempt  in  person,  and  having  scrambled 
up  to  a  prcjeotlng  ledge  of  rock  where  there  was  some  footing,  oontriTed  to 
make  fhst  the  ladder,  by  tying  it  to  the  roots  of  a  tree,  which  grew  about  mid- 
way up  the  rook.  Here  they  found  a  small  flat  snr&oe,  suffldent.  nowerer,  to 
afford  footing  to  the  whole  pazty,  which  was,  of  ooum,  vei;  few  in  number.  In 
scaUng  the  second  piedpiCB^  another  aoddent  tool"  place :— One  of  the  paify. 
sublect  to  epDeptio  fits,  was  seized  by  one  of  these  attacks,  brought  on  perhaps 
by  terror  while  he  was  hi  the  act  of  cUmbing  up  the  ladder.  His  ilhiess  made  it 
imposrfble  for  hhn  either  to  asoend  or  descend.  To  hare  slahi  the  man  would 
have  been  a  cruel  expedient,  besides  that  the  ftll  of  his  body  from  the  iaddev 
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to  Dumbarton  Castle,  on  the  left  is  West  Sea  Bank ;  and  be- 
yond the  Le^en,  on  the  right,  is  Leven  Qtoto.  Two  miles 
farther,  on  the  left,  is  Finlayston,  formerly  the  family  mansion 
of  the  Earls  of  Glencaim,  now  the  seat  of  Graham  of  Gart- 
more ;  on  the  right,  are  Clyde  Bank  and  Clyde  Cottage.  Ap* 
proaching  Port-Glasgow,  we  reach  the  Castle  of  Newark, 
which,  after  having  belonged,  in  succession,  to  a  branch  of  the 
Maxwells,  and  to  the  Belhayen  family,  is  now  the  property  of 
Lady  Shaw  Stewart.  Pobt-Glabqow  was  founded,  in  1 668,  by 
the  merchants  of  Glasgow,  for  the  embarkation  and  disem- 
barkation of  goods ;  but  since  the  river  was  deepened,  its 
importance  has  much  declined.  On  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  Clyde  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  believed  to 
have  been  that  of  Cardross,  in  which  Robert  Bruce  breathed 
his  last.  For  several  miles  the  shore  is  thickly  studded 
with  villas,  among  which  are  Ardarden  House,  Ardmore 
House,  Camis-Eskan,  Kilmahew  Castle,  and  Brumfork 
House,  all  on  the  right  side  of  the  Firth.  Three  and  a  half 
miles  from  Dumbarton  is  the  Kirk  of  Cardross,  with  its 
little  attendant  village.  Three  miles  further  along  the  shore, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Gare  Loch,  is  HELEirsBirBOH. — [Inns  : 
The  Baths  Inn ;  The  Tontine.]  Two  mileaand  ahalf  further 
are  the  village  and  kirk  of  Row,  which  is  the  parish  church 
of  Helensburgh.  The  promontory  opposite  to  Helensburgh, 
between  the  Gkre  Loch  and  Loch  Long,  is  occupied  by  the 
mansion  and  beautiful  grounds  of  Roseneath,  a  seat  of  the 
Argyle  fiimily.  This  palace,  built  in  the  Italian  style, 
occupies  the  site  of  a  fine  old  castle,  which  was  burnt  down 
in  1802.  After  a  sail  from  Glasgow  of  about  two  hours  and 
a  half,  the  steamer  reaches  the  large  and  populous  seaport  of 

ml^t  faftTe  alanncd  the  ^ntaon.  Crawford  cauaed  him,  therefoie,  to  be  tied 
to  the  kdder ;  then  all  the  leit  danendlnfr  they  tamed  the  ladder,  and  thus 
mounled  with  eaae  over  the  beOy  of  the  epUeptlo  penon.  When  the  partj 
gataMd  the  fonunit  tbej  dew  the  senUnel  ere  he  had  tbne  to  gite  the  alarm, 
and  eaoly  fvprieed  the  dnmberlog  gandfon,  who  had  trusted  too  much  to  the 
•eeorHj  of  their  castle  to  keep  good  watch.  Thb  exploit  of  Crawford  may  oom- 
pan  with  any  thing  of  the  Und  which  we  read  of  in  history." 
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GREENOCK. 

[fniM.— "aeTontinei  The  George;  The  WliiteHtrt.] 

Close  upon  the  quay  stands  the  Custom-house,  an  el^ant 
and  commodious  building,  while  streets  extend  ov^  the 
rising  ground  behind.  There  are  also  sereral  fine  build- 
ings in  Cathcart  Street  and  towards  the  west  end  of  the 


town.  The  situation  of  Greenock  is  both  beautiful  anU 
convenient  for  commerce.  Whin-hill,  the  rising  ground 
at  the  back  of  the  town,  commands  a  noble  prospect,  »<1 
the  view  from  the  quay,  the  mountains  of  Argyleshire 
and  Dumbartonshire  rising  on  the  opposite  side,  is  per- 
haps the  finest  commanded  by  any  seaport  in  the  kingdom. 
In  the  admirably  managed  factory  of  the  Shawswater 
Cotton  Spinning  Company,  is  the  largest  water-wheel  in 
Britain,  measuring  seventy  feet  in  diameter.  Its  majestic 
revolutions  are  fitted  to  impress  the  spectator  with  feelings 
of  admiration  and  awe.  This  town  was  the  birth-place  of 
Watt ;  its  population  in  1851  was  36,689.  Leaving  Green- 
ock, the  steamer  makes  direct  for  Kempock  Point,  passing 
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Biany  villas  on  the  shore.    About  three  miles  below  Greenock, 
occupying  both  sides  of  Kempock  Point,  is  the  town  of 

GOUROCK. 
[Imu  .-—The  Bayal  Arms ;  The  Wheat  Sheaf.] 
It  commands  a  noble  sea-yiew,  and  the  walks  along  the 
shore  towards  the  Cloch  Lighthouse  are  very  beautiful. 

I.  GOUROCK — ^LAROS — ^MILLPORT — ^ARRAN — AlfD  ARDROSSAN.* 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  shore,  the  Comet  steamboat 
was  run  down  by  the  Ayr  steampacket,  October  21,  1825, 
when  upwards  of  fifby  individuals  found  a  watery  grave. 
Two  miles  further  along  this  coast,  is  the  old  ruin  of  Leyen 
Tower,  crowning  a  fine  eminence.  About  three  miles  below 
Gourock,  the  coast  bends  to  the  south  at  the  Cloch  Light- 
house, one  of  the  most  important  beacons  on  the  Clyde.  Two 
miles  below  stands  Ardgowan,  the  seat  of  Sir  R.  M.  Shaw 
Stewart,  Bart.  A  short  way  farther  on,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
small  bay,  is  the  little  sequestered  Tillage  of  Innbrkip. — 
Two  miles  further  on  is  Wemyss  Bay  (Wemyss  Bay  Hotel). 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  the  romantic  glen  of  Kelly 
(Scott,  Esq.)  This  pretty  watering-place  is  beautifully 
situated  in  the  Bay  of  the  same  name,  and  commands  beau- 
tiful views  of  the  Island  of  Cumbrae.  Arran,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  counties  of  Renfrew  and  Ayr  are 
here  divided  by  Kellybum.  About  two  miles  f&rther  on  is 
Skelmorlie  Castle,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton.  The 
next  promontory  is  Knock  Point,  on  rounding  which  we  pass 
Brisbane  House  (Sir  T.  M'D.  Brisbane),  and  come  in  sight  of 
LARGS. 
[fimt  ^-The  White  Hart;  The  Briabaoe  Aimi.] 
The  battle  of  Largs',  between  the  Scottish  army  and  that 
of  Haco,  King  of  Norway,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  took  place  in  1263,  on  a  large  plain 
upon  the  seashore  to  the  south  of  the  village.  Steering 
between  the  Great  Cumbray  island  and  the  mainland,  the 
steamer  passes,  at  a  short  distance  from  Largs,  Eelbume 
Castle,  (Earl  of  Glasgow)  embosomed  in  trees,  and  two  or 
three  miles  further  on,  halts  at  the  village  of  Fairlie,  from 

•  For  the  oontiiraatiaii  of  the  route  from  QoviTock  to  Hotheeay 
KilDhced,  fee  page  268. 
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which  it  crosses  to  the  €hreat  Cumbray  island.  In  a  bay  at 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  island,  lies  the  sea-bathing 
Tillage  of 

MILLPORT. 

[/iMM.-— Millport  Inn ;  Combrae  Inn.] 

From  Millport,  the  tteamer  to  A^idroMan  cailn  beCween  the  little  Cnmbrvy  and 
the  ooait  of  Ayr,  paanug  Huatartton  (Bobert  Hontar,  EeqO  endabout  foar  milei 
further  on,  the  mini  of  Portinaoes  Castle,  lituated  on  the  edge  of  a  rocky  pramoa- 
tory  called  Fairlie  Head  This  castle  is  ssid  to  have  been  osed  as  a  tempocarT 
resMiBBoe  by  the  fltst  Steimxt  Kingi,  on  tbeir  way  to  Brodldt  in  Annn,  and 
Dundooald  in  Kyle.  Ito  iitaatkm  Is  ringnlariy  wild  and  pktunaque.  and  the 
new  it  oommandi.  In  which  the  island  of  Anan  forms  the  most  striking  fisataxe, 
is  beantUUly  Taxied  and  eztenaiTe.  On  dottUins  Fftliiie  Head,  and  keeping  the 
euiut  for  about  fire  mileSi  we  reach  the  eeapoit  town  of  AnnadeaA».— [/iius  .- 
—The  E^inton  Arms.]  —  Ezeellent  baths  have  been  eonstnieted,  which 
attract  a  number  of  Tlaitors,  and  there  is  one  expressly  tm  the  use  of  the 
poor,  for  which  no  charge  is  made.  It  has  a  safe  and  spadons  harbour,  and 
a  population  of  S071. 

TOUR  ROUND  ARRAK. 

The  easiest  mode  of  reocbiog  Arran  is  by  railway  from  Glasgow  to 
Ardrossan,  and  fV-om  thenoe  by  steamer. 

During  the  summer  months,  commencmg  on  the  1st  June,  the 
steamer  will  leaves  AbdroSsan  for  Arkak  every  morning  at  9-30, 
after  the  arrival  of  the  7-30  train  from  Glasgow ;  returning  in  the 
afternoon ;  and  also  on  Saturday  evenings,  on  the  arrival  of  4-30 
train  tnm  Glasgow ;  returning  on  IMEonday  morning,  for  the  eariy 
train  to  Glasgow. 

Paaaing  between  the  southern  pmntof  the  Island  of  Bote,  and  the 
Little  Cumbray,  the  towering  heights  of  Arran  burst  upon  the  view. 
Presenting  their  full  dimensions  from  the  shore  to  their  summits, 
and  being  congregated  together  in  one  stupendous  group,  few  scenes 
can  be  more  magnificent  and  impressive  than  these  mountains. 
"  Many  are  bare  precipices  fkom  their  very  foundations  ;  and  the 
greater  number  raise  their  naked  tops  to  the  sky  in  stupendous 
pyramids  and  spires  of  rough  granite,  appearing  to  the  beholder  as  if 
they  had  but  yesterday  been  upheaved  from  their  primitive  beds, 
below  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.*' 

The  steamer  makes  a  halt  at  Corrie,  a  small  village  which  derives 
Its  name  from  the  remarkable  oorrie  or  valley  on  the  hill  immediately 
behind  it ;  and  while  it  skirts  along  the  shores  of  the  island,  which 
teem  with  the  picturesque  and  beautiful,  the  tourist  is  favoured  \nth 
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an  adTBntageoas  tiew  of  GoatfeU  from  the  sea,  although  from  the 
similarity  of  oontoar  in  many  of  the  rarroanding  peaks,  it  is  not,  at 
first  sight,  so  easily  distinguished.  The  steamer  now  rounds  Merk- 
Und  Point,  and  enters  the  beautiftil  bay  of  Brodick,  where  tourists 
generally  disembark.  There  is  a  comfortable  little  inn  at  the  vil- 
lage, where  guides  may  be  engaged  for  ascending  GKwtfell,  and  ve- 
hicles ibr  visiting  the  places  of  interest  throughout  the  island. 

Arran  forms  part  of  the  county  of  Bute,  is  20  miles  in  length,  by 
from  8  to  11  in  breadthj  and  contains  a  superficial  area  of  165  square 
miles,  or  105,814  acres,  of  which  about  14,431  are  cultivated.  With 
the  exeepcion  of  a  few  fhrms,  the  whole  island  belongs  to  the  Duke 
of  Hamiiton.    Ito  population  in  1861,  was  8,303. 

The  ifllaikd  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  its  geological  interest  and 
the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  *<  Although,"  observes  Dr.  MaocuUoch, 
<*  m  every  sense,  a  hilly  island,  its  chanu»ter  is*  in  this  respect 
unequal,  and  m  the  northern  and  southern  halves  strongly  con- 
trasted. The  high  and  serrated  forms  of  the  northern  division  are 
peculiarly  striking ;  presenting  a  rugged  mountainous  character 
unequalled  in  Scotland,  except  by  the  CnchuUin  hills  in  Skye. 
These  mountams  are  also  exceedingly  elegant  in  their  outline ; 
sod  though  not  attaming  to  quite  3000  feet  of  elevation,  yet, 
from  their  tndependenoe,  and  horn  their  rising  immediately  out 
of  the  sea,  their  alpine  effoot  is  equalled  by  that  of  very  few  moun- 
tainous tracts  In  SootUmd,  of  even  much  greater  altitude.  The 
atmthem  hilly  division  is  a  tame  undulating  land  without  fea- 
tures, and  there  are  not  many  parts  which  are  strictly  level,  except 
m  the  Maehrie  GHen,  on  the  west  side,  and  on  the  shores  of  Brodick 
Bay.  Though  the  shores  are  generally  rocky,  and  conmionly  steep, 
tb^  rarely  rise  into  oliflh;  but  in  most  places  the  hills  spring  at 
imoe  from  the  sea,  leaving,  however,  a  narrow  belt  of  flat  and  green 
land  in  many  places,  which  forms  a  natural  road  of  communication 
neariy  all  round  the  island,  agreeable,  alike  for  its  beauty,  and  for 
the  access  it  affords  to  the  various  picturesque  scenes  of  the  island, 
vhJcfa  are  chiefly  found  on  its  sea  margin." 

The  scenery  about  Glen  Sannox,  extending  southwards  to  the  two 
oayi  of  Brodick  and  Lamlash,  is  that  which  vrill  chiefly  engage  the 
stteotion  of  the  traveller.  Its  characteristic  features  are  beau- 
tifaUy  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  «  Lord  of  the  Isles," 

^■'hen  Fkther  Augustine  is  sent  by  Lord  Douglas  with  a  message  to 

liruoe  from  Lochranza,  "  across  the  hills  to  Brodiok  Bay." 

"  Throagh  bitohea  oopse  he  waader'd  slow. 
Stunted  sod  nploUp  thin  sod  low; 
By  mauya  mountain  stream  he  pasi'd. 
From  the  tsU  eUA  fai  tamoH  essi, 
Dsahfaig  to  foam  their  waters  &an. 
And  T***""c  hi  the  summer's  son. 
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BouBd  his  gray  heul  tbe  wild  c 

In  iDBOjr  a  fcukii  ofade  flew. 

O'er  obaons  be  pewed  where  fhtcturei  wide 

CnT'd  waxy  eye  and  ample  itride ; 

He  croafd  hie  brow  beside  the  stone,* 

Where  Druids  erst  heard  Tiotlms  groan. 

And  at  (he  calms  upon  the  wild, 

O'er  many  »  heathen  hsro  pOed." 

There  are  only  four  roads  in  Arran.  The  first  makes  the  circuit 
of  the  island,  the  second  cuts  through  its  centre  from  Blackwater 
foot  to  Brodick,  the  third  crosses  its  southerly  part  from  B^n  ua 
Carrigan  to  Lamlash,  and  the  fourth  connects  the  latter  two  toge- 
ther from  Glen  Scoradail  to  Clachan  Gien.  Confining  ourseWes  to 
the  first  of  these,  we  shall  continue  the  route  round  the  island, 
diverging  only  occasionally  from  the  beaten  track,  when  any  object 
sufficiently  attractive,  either  inland  or  to  the  sea-shore,  shall  induce 
us  to  do  so. 

From  its  situation,  and  the  many  objects  of  interest  and  beauty 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  we  shall  commence  with  BrocUck  Bay,  a 
beautifully  curved  plain,  girt  with  a  beach  of  sand  and  ornamented 
with  neat  cottages  and  vUlas,  flourishing  plantations,  and  cultivated 
fields,  which,  as  they  retire  inwards,  are  met  by  the  wildly  contimst- 
ing  valleys  of  Glenrosa,  Glensheraig,  and  Glendoy.  To  the  north 
is  Brodick  Castle,  while  Goatfell  rises  msjestio  in  the  rear. 

Brodick  Castle,  beautifiilly  situated  on  an  eminence  surrounded 
by  waving  plantatk>ns,  remained  in  ruins  until  the  year  1845,  when 
its  noble  proprietor,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  completed,  with  great 
good  taste,  its  reconstruction  on  the  model  of  the  ancient  fortress. 
At  the  time  of  the  memorable  interregnum  when  Edward  I.  was 
endeavouring  to  crush  the  spirited  efforts  of  Wallace  and  Bruce  for 
the  independence  of  their  country,  it  was  taken  and  heldby  the  English 
under  Sir  John  Hastings.  It  did  not,  however,  remain  long  in  their 
possession  ;  ^  for  James,  Lord  Douglas,  who  accompanied  Bruce  to  his 
retreat  in  Rachrin,seems  in  the  springof  1806  to  have  tired  of  his  abode 
there,  and  set  out  accordingly,  in  the  phrase  of  the  times,  to  see  what 
adventure  God  would  send  him.  Sir  Robert  Boyd  accompanied  him  ; 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  localities  of  Arran  appears  to  have  directed 
his  course  thither.  They  Uuided  in  the  island  privately,  and  appear 
to  have  laid  an  ambush  for  Sir  John  Hastings,  the  Engli^  Governor  of 
Brodick,  and  surprised  a  considerable  supply  of  arms  and  proviawns, 
and  nearly  took  the  castle  itself.     ....     When  they  were 

*  "  The  Isle  of  Azran,  like  thoee  of  Man  and  Anfl^lesea,  abounds  with  many 
rt^ttcs  of  heathen,  or  probably  Druidieel  saperstitkn.  Thera  are  Ugh  erect 
ooliinins  of  unhewn  stone,  the  most  early  of  aQ  moooments,  the  drolas  of  rude 
stones,  eommonly  entitled  Dmidical.  and  the  calms  or  sepukhial  ptka^  within 
which  are  nsaaUy  foond  iizns  endoeing  ashea 
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joined  bj  Bnioe,  it  teeam  probable  that  thej  bad  gained  Brodiek 
Castle.  At  leaat  tradition  layB  that  from  the  battlements  of  the 
tower  he  saw  the  supposed  signal  fire  on  Tumberry  nook.'** 

After  Uie  settlement  of  the  Scottish  orown  by  Brace,  the  castle  of 
Brodick,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  Arran,  was  the  property  of 
the  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  who,  by  ftilnre  of  male-heirs  to 
Brace,  socceeded  to  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Robert  II.  In 
1455,  it  was  stormed  and  levelled  to  the  gronnd  by  the  Earl  of  Boss, 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas  against  his  sore- 
reign.  Its  next  possessor  was  Sir  Thomas  Boyd,  a  court  &TOurite, 
who  married  King  James  I/s  eldest  sister,  who  received  from  that 
monarch  the  earldom  of  Arran  as  her  marriage  dowry.  On  the  dis- 
grace of  the  Boyds,  Sir  Thomas  was  divorced  from  his  royal  spouse, 
and  the  princess's  hand,  with  her  earldom  of  Arran,  bestowed  upon 
Lord  Hamilton,  in  whose  hands,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  inter- 
raptions,  it  has  remained  until  this  day. 

OoatfeU,  which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  aspect  of  the 
island,  is  2959  feet  high,  and  rises  immediately  behind  Brodick 
Inn,  from  which  a  footpath,  to  the  east  of  Cnocan  Burn,f  con- 
ducts the  tourist  for  a  considerable  way  upwards,  to  a  mill-dam. 
Having  gained  this  point,  without  descending  into  the  valley 
which  rans  along  the  bottom  of  the  principal  peak,  and  keep- 
ing well  upon  the  ridge  to  the  right,  the  remaining  part  of  the 
ascent,  (which  is  by  &r  the  most  difficult,)  will  be  easier  accomplish- 
ed than  by  any  other  way.  Wild  though  the  mountain  is,  its  ascent 
is  by  no  means  so  difficult  as  it  appears  to  be,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
guide  can  be  accomplished  in  the  space  of  two  hours.  The  view 
from  the  summit  on  a  clear  day,  amply  repays  the  labour  of  reach- 
ing it.  *  The  Jagged  and  spiry  peaks  of  the  surrounding  mountains, 
the  dark  hollows  and  deep  shady  corries  into  which  the  rays  of  the 
son  scarcely  ever  penetrate,  the  open  swelling  hills  beyond,  the  wind- 
ing shoroB  of  Lochfine,  and  the  broad  Firth  of  Clyde  studded  with 
hs  peaoefol  and  fertile  Islands,  the  ragged  islands  of  Argyleshire, 
the  gentle  curves  of  the  hills  of  the  Western  islands,"  and  the  blue 
shores  of  the  Green  Isle,  ^  their  outlines  softened  in  the  distance, 
form  a  scene  of  moet  surpassing  grandeur  and  loveliness."t 

Deep  embosomed  between  the  lofty  mountains  Goatfell  and  Ben 
Kooah,  Ues  the  beautiftil  valley  of  Glenrosa,  celebrated  for  the  im- 
pressive  character  of  its  scenery.  Delightful  excursions  can  also  be 
made  to  Glenshendg  and  Glendoy,  which  are  both  in  the  immediate 

•  Locdoftbelilm 

t  Tbe  bsitgsolQglesl  route  is  Iqr  the  bed  of  thU  stream. 
t  Basoasy'sOeoIogy  of  the  Iiland  of  Amui,  a  band-book  wbieh  ivlll  be  found 
«f  pes*  uao  to  those  who  wish  to  become  piaotiaslly  ao^ainted  with  the  fsolo- 
kofthsidand. 
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yichdty  of  Brodick.  In  Qlendoy  are  the  ranaiiif  of  an  ancient  fort, 
which  tradition  pointo  oat  as  having  afforded  shdter  to  Broce'a  per- 
tiaauA,  who  bad  arrived  in  Arran  beifore  hinueif,  while  Brodick  Oaa- 
tJe  waa  in  the  poflseasion  of  the  finglish  ;  and  at  tiie  head  of  the 
glen  there  are  alao  the  remains  of  a  Dniidical  drele. 

About  five  miles  firom  Brodick,  in  the  middle  of  a  beantifnl  sem** 
drenlar  bay,  lies  the  neat  little  village  of  Lamlash.  Sheltered  by 
the  Holy  Island-^an  irregular  cone  900  feet  high — this  bay  fbnns  an 
excellent  harbour  for  the  accommodation  of  ships  of  all  sisesy  while 
its  surrounding  scenery  cannot  be  beheld  without  delight  by  all 
lovers  of  the  picturesque. 

The  Holy  Isle  was  once  the  site  of  an  ancient  cathedral,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  St.  Molios,  a  disciple  of  St.  Columba,  who  not 
considering  the  discipline  of  lona  sufficiently  rigid,  retired  for  greater 
seclusion,  to  this  lonely  isle,  whence  he  carried  the  light  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Pagan  inhabitants  of  Arran.  The  cave  in  which 
the  saint  resided  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  sea-shore.  In  the  interior 
of  it  there  is  a  shelf  of  rock  said  to  have  been  his  bed,  and  on  the 
roof  a  Runic  inscription,  mentioning  his  name  and  offioe.  He  ia  said 
to  have  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  120  years,  at  Lochranza,  where 
he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  where  his  remains  still  repoee 
in  the  burying-ground  at  Clachan.  Retiring  behind  the  village  of 
Lamlash  are  Glens  Alaster  and  Meneadmar,  at  the  head  of  which 
may  be  seen  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Dniidical  sepulchral  cairn, 
measuring  200  feet  in  circumference.  It  is  believed  to  cover  the 
aslies  of  those  who  fell  in  a  battle  fought  upon  the  spot,  as  on  re- 
moving some  of  the  stones,  several  stone  coffins  vrare  found  buried 
underneath.  At  the  southerly  point  of  the  bay,  about  if  miles  firom 
Lamlash,  is  King's-cross  Point,  whence  Robert  Bruce  is  said  to  have 
embarked  for  the  coast  of  Carrick.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Point 
is  Whiting  Bay,  and  a  mile  from  Learg-a-Beg  is  the  valley  of  Glen 
Ashdale,  where  there  are  two  beautiful  cascades,  one  above  a 
hundred,  the  other  above  fifty  feet  high.  When  the  stream  is  swelled 
by  rains,  one  may  pass  dry  between  the  larger  cascade  and  the  rock 
over  which  it  falls. 

From  Learg-a-Beg,  a  splendid  range  of  lofty  precipices  ooonpies 
the  shore  to  the  ruins  of  KUdonan  Castle.  **  Like  the  Benan  chfEs, 
the  place  is  still  and  solitary.  A  rough  and  difficult  footpath  forms 
the  only  track  beneath  the  cliffs  ;  and  as  the  tourist  wMrily  winds 
along,  he  will  hear  no  sound  save  the  dash  of  the  breaking  waves, 
the  shrill  cries  of  the  waterfowl,  and  the  incessant  cawing  of  the 
rooks,  which  float  in  airy  circles  round  the  verge  of  the  overhanging 
cliffs.'**  Opposite  Kildonan  Castle  is  the  small  island  of  Pladda, 
with  its  lighthouse.    About  a  mile  fhrther  on,  to  the  north-east  of 
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.the  furm  at  Anehinlew,  a  most  picturesque  waterfUl  called  fieiss-a- 
Mor  dashes  over  a  lofty  precipice  into  a  magnifioent  amphitheatre 
flipeipendioiilar  oliiSk  On  the  north  side  of  the  road,  before  coming 
to  Benan,  a  stream  descends  in  a  fine  cascade  from  a  rayine  above, 
to  ti)e  depth  of  about  seventy  feet.    On  the  coast,  between  Benan- 
head  and  the  TorHn  Water,  situated  among  a  vast  range  of  columnar 
cliib,  called  the  Struye  Rocks,  there  is  a  huge  cavern,  called  the 
Monster's  Cave,  measuring  1 10  feet  long,  40  feet  broad,  and  80  high. 
After  crossiDg  the  Torlin  Water,  we  reach  Lag,  where  there  is  a 
■nail  inn.     About  a  mile  from  the  inn,  a  road  strikes  off  to  the  right 
hand,  crossing  the  iriand,  through  Glen  Scoradail,  to  Lamlash.  Con- 
tinuing along  the  coast,  the  road  crosses  Sloadridh  Water,  along  the 
base  of  a  mass  of  rounded  hills,  called  Leac-a-Breac,  and  reaches 
Kilpatrieky  where  there  is  a  cave,  called  the  Preaching  Cave.   About 
a  mile  from  the  road,  at  Blackwaterfoot,*  is  the  basaltic  promontory 
of  Dninudoon,  near  which  there  are  a  number  of  water-worn  caves, 
one  of  which,  called  the  King's  Cave,  is  famed  for  having  b<«n  the 
nmdimet  of  the  patriot  Bruce  on  his  first  arrival  in  the  island.    On 
the  wall  at  the  entrance  are  inscribed  the  letters  M.  D.  R. ;  and  at 
the  southern  extremity  is  still  to  be  seen  a  rudely  cut  hunting-scene, 
■kid  to  have  been  executed  by  the  fugitive  monarch,  as  a  representa- 
tion of  his  own  condition  when  this  lonely  cavern  was  the  place  of 
his  abode.    It  is  114  feet  long,  44  broad,  and  47  J  high.    Some  of 
the  other  oaves  are  equally  large;  one  is  called  the  King's  Kitchen; 
another  his  cellar;  and  a  third  his  stable.    The  hill  above  the  caves 
is  called  the  King's  Hill,  from  iu  connexion  with  Bruce.    At  the 
northern  side  of  this  hill,  on  the  feirm  of  Tormore,  are  the  remains 
of  a  very  perfect  and  interesting  Druidieal  circle,  called  Sindhe  choir 
Thionn,  or  Flngal's  Cauldron-seat.    To  one  of  these  stones,  pierced 
thnnigh  with  a  hole,  Fingal  tied  his  favourite  dog  Bran.    The  road 
now  continues  along  the  coast,  crossing  the  Mauchrief  and  lorsa 
witen.    From  this  to  Loch  Ranza,  the  only  objects  of  particular 
interest  are,  a  solitary  mountain  tarn  in  the  silent  recesses  of  Beinn 
Mhorroinn,  the  most  picturesque  lake  in  the  island,  lying  in  a  deep 
IwUow,  called  Corrie  an  Lochan;  and  on  the  road  at  North  Thunder- 

*  Ths  Kmafais  of  a  luge  esizn  or  tomulus  are  to  be  leen  here;  but,  owing  to 
the  Inge  nomber  of- stones  which  hare  been  oatrled  away,  it  is  now  very  much 
<hnlBiiiwid  in  lisaL  To  the  north  of  it^  there  b  another,  said  to  mark  the  spot 
vhen  Ita^  held  his  court  of  justice. 

i  lbs  pBM  over  the  river  Kanchrie  is  "  renowned  for  the  dilemma  of  a  poor 
vonsn,  who,  being  tempted  by  the  nanowness  of  the  mvine  to  step  across^  sue- 
ceedsd  In  maUi^^  the  first  movement,  but  took  fright  when  it  becsme  necesnuy 
to  move  tfas  other  toob,  and  rsmained  in  a  postm»  etpiaBy  tadierous  snd  daoger* 
r  assisted  her  to  extricate  beiselt  It  b  ssid 
I  there  some  hoanr—KoU  to  Lord  tffthe  tsUs. 
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g»7,  when  there  are  two  remarkablB  manes  of  oontortod  aelnst, 
which  have  fallen  from  the  otiif  upon  the  shore.  ContiDuing  along 
the  shores  of  Cataool  Bay,  and  passing  the  glen  of  the  same  nanae, 
the  road  tarns  round  Chc^emhor  Point,  and  brings  us  at  length  to 
"  Fair  Loch  Ranza,"  where 

"  Wreaths  of  oottagstfmoke  are  apuaid  eofl'd 
From  the  lone  faMoK  whiofa  h«r  inteid  bi^ 
And  diding  mountains  wf«r  from  the  woiUL"— 

It  is  about  a  niUe  in  length,  and,  during  the  fishing-season,  ia  a  place 
of  great  resort,  300  boats  sometimes  Ijing  at  anchor  in  the  hay  ml 
the  same  time.* 

The  ruins  of  Loch  Ranaa  Castle  stand  upon  a  small  penineola 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Loch.  This  castle  is  not  heard  of  nntii  the 
year  1380,  when  it  is  enumerated  among  the  Royal  Oastlea,  aa  a 
hunting  seat  of  the  Scottish  sovereigns.  The  roof  having  &ll«n  in, 
it  is  now  fast  falling  into  decay.  Near  this,  in  the  burying  ground 
of  Clachan,  are  interred  the  remains  of  good  St.  Molioa,  who  died 
here  at  t^e  advanced  age  of  120.  The  figure  of  the  saint  is  acolp- 
tured  on  his  tombstone,  which  b  said  to  have  been  brought  firom 
lona.  The  ruins  of  the  convent  of  St.  Bride,  oelehnOed  in  the 
'*  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  as  the  lonely  abode  of  the  maid  of  Lorn,  occu- 
pied a  site  near  the  castle  :— 

"In  that  lone  oonvoit'i  dlent  oeU, 
The  lovely  Msid  of  Loni  remafai'd. 
Unnamed,  unknown,  whfie  Scotland  te 
Beaomided  with  the  din  of  war ; 
And  many  a  month  and  many  a  day. 
In  ealm  aeohufon  wore  away." 


•  Sir  Walter  BooU,  in  his  fourth  canto  to  the  "Lord  of  the  Idas,-  pvea  the 
folloifing  beaudAil  dflsoription  of  the  view  on  Brace's  approaoh  to  Loch  Baan» 
from  the  Iiiand  of  Bachzin,  where  he  had  lain  oonoealed:— 

"  Nov  laaiwh'd  onm  mwe,  the  iatand  sm  TIm  Mil,  th*  «»le,  tbt  tn*.  Vbm  tavw. 

Thay  ftinow  with  hir  m^gury*  GloWd  vlth  Um  Cfaata  or«v«Ritaff*t  hmr, 

▲BdMMrfrvmAmn'tlala.  TIm  bweh  um  dlw  dMrn  j 

Th«aiii.«i«y«tbetiiiikbehlDd  Tht  wind  braUhwl  wA  m  loWk  «l(|k» 

Ben  Oholl,  ■  th*  If  oantaln  of  Um  Wind.'  And  oft  nrnnnd.  •etin'd  ^a  to  die, 
Oat«  hi*  (Ttm  pMilu  •  imttiBC  kind,  WHh  braithlMi  step  b«t««en. 

AndhMtoLoobBMuaranile.  O  mho,  iriOkwpaad^tt -war  muiimm^ 
ThitkOT  tMr  dMttndl  oo«n*  tlMy  drnr  t 
U  iMHi'd  tlM  id*  h«r  moBudi  kn«w. 
So  bifntant  ma  the  kadnanl  tWw, 
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Bat  now  nnfortsnately  all  trace  of  this  interHting  plaoe  it  oonw 
pletely  swept  away.  There  is  a  small  inn  here  lor  the  aooommoda* 
lion  of  travellerk  To  the  baok  of  the  loch  is  Ben  Ghoil,  and  the  two 
beantiftil  glens,  Chafanadael  and  Eeis  na  bearradh.  At  the  head  of 
the  latter  glen  is  a  small  loch  called  Loch  Darie.  The  road  mns 
akmg  the  sonthem  shore  of  Loch  Ransa,  and  leaving  the  coast  strikes 
thnmgh  the  ftmner  of  these  glens  to  Corrie.  Diverging,  however, 
from  tiie  road,  a  two  miles'  walk  from  Loch  ftanza  along  the  coast, 
wil)  bring  the  tourist  to  Scriden,  the  most  northerly  point  of  Arran. 
Here  a  most  striking  scene  presents  itself.  The  clifb  haring  given 
WKjj  and  rdled  down  the  hill,  have  fillen  in  confiised  masses  on  the 
■bore,  rsndaiing  it  necessary,  in  following  the  line  of  coast,  to  climb 
over  the  roeks  by  a  rough  and  winding  passage.  Near  the  summit 
of  the  hill  there  is  a  chasm,  not  more  than  a  yard  broad,  and  so 
deep,  that  the  bottom  is  lost  in  darkness.  The  edge  being  covered 
with  heath,  the  aperture  is  so  much  hidden  that  the  utmost  caution 
shoold  be  need  in  approaching  it.  There  are  also  many  similar  rents 
of  amnaller  size  on  the  same  mountain.  Near  Scriden  point,  is  the 
Cock  of  Arran,  a  large  stone  on  the  beach,  forming  a  well  known 
landmark  for  seamen.  Formeriy,  when  viewed  from  the  sea,  it 
resembled  a  cock  crowing  ;  hence  its  name.  Haring  been  decapi- 
tated, however,  it  is  now  deprived  of  this  distinguishing  feature.  A 
mile  from  the  Cock,  are  the  grey  ruins  of  some  deserted  saltpans, 
which,  standing,  as  they  do,  amidst  a  scene  of  solitude  on  the  unfre- 
quented snore,  lend  an  additional  charm  to  the  still  and  lonely 
landscape.  About  two  miles  from  Sannox,  the  eye  of  the  tra- 
veller is  suddenly  arrested  by  a  scene  as  imposing  as  it  is  unex- 
pected, known  by  the  name  of  the  Fallen  Rocks.  An  immense 
oliif  of  old  red  sandstone,  which  overhung  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
seems  suddenly  to  have  given  way,  and  the  entire  slope  is  covered 
with  huge  irregular  Tnswsen  of  rock,  burled  from  above  in  the 
wildest  and  most  tumultuous  oonfrision.  It  is  not  known  when  this 
iall  occurred ;  but  there  is  a  tradition,  that  the  noise  of  the  descent 
was  heard  in  the  Isle  of  Bute.  About  a  mile  from  the  Fallen  Bocks 
we  regain  the  road  at  North  Glen  Sannox,  and  a  short  way  ftirther 
on,  the  darned  Glen  Sannox  is  presented  to  the  view.  This  beautifbl 
glen  is  s^iarated  from  Glen  Rosa  by  a  rocky  ridge,  and  is  surround- 
ed  by  high  hills  on  all  sides— to  the  north  by  Suithi  Fheargus,  or 
Fei^gus*  Seat;*  to  the  south  by  tlie  steep  conical  hill  Ciodhua  Oigh, 


*  Tbere  It  a  tmcBtlon,  that  when  Fergus  the  Fixtt  made  a  Bnxrsy  of  hb  king- 
dom, be  vUtfOd  Aixan  in  the  oootk  of  his  wanderings;  and  that  he  ml^t  at 
ooee  oUsIn  a  view  of  the  island,  the  monardi  and  his  attendants  dUmbed  this 
kfty  hffl.  when,  to  rsfresh  tbenselTee  after  the  fl^tigae,  they  sat  down  to  dine. 
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or  the  Maiden's  BreMt;  while  it  it  eloeed,  to  the  eeet,  by  lofty  CSr 
Mhor  mnd  Ceum  na  Cailleaob,  or  the  Cariln's  Step.  Thia  g^en  m  ad* 
mitted  by  almost  all  to  be  the  finest  in  the  island,  and  is  jastly  cha* 
ncterized  by  MaoColloch  as  ^  the  sublime  in  magnitude  and  sim- 
plicity, obscurity  and  silence."  As  the  traveller  punaes  his  lonely 
path,  he  is  ever  induced  to  pause  and  gaze  around  him  in  silent 
admiration  of  the  wild  and  desolate  scene.  No  eound  of  man 
strikes  his  ear,  save  the  tramp  of  his  own  footsteps ;  and  no  sign 
of  life  is  heard  but  the  disUnt  bleating  of  the  mooriand  sheep,  or 
the  wild  shriek  of  the  eagle,  soaring  above  his  eyrie  in  Cionnhor. 
Reluctantly  retracing  our  steps,  and  gaining  the  road,  after  proceed- 
ing a  short  way,  we  observe,  between  the  road  and  the  sea,  two  large 
boulders  of  granite,  which  have  rolled  down  tram  the  n^ghbouring 
heights ;  after  passing  these  we  are  not  long  of  reaching  Gorrioy 
where  there  is  a  small  inn.  At  a  short  distance  firam  Come,  there 
is  a  small  cascade,  formed  by  the  Locfaerim  Bum;  and  further  on, 
another  more  conspicuous,  called  the  White  Water,  dashes  down 
the  mountain  side,  presenting  one  unbroken  line  of  white  and 
sparkling  foam.  Passing  Maolden  Hill,  and  turning  Merkland  Point, 
we  again  come  in  sight  of  our  head-quarters  at  Brodick,  having 
completed  the  circuit  of  the  island. 

II.    GOFROOK — DUNOON  — B0THE8AY — LO0UOILPHEAJ>. 

B^turning  to  Goorock,  straight  opposite  on  the  coast  of 
Argyle,  is  the  Holy  Loch,  surrounded  by  steep  and  pic- 
turesque hills.  On  its  eastern  shore,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
loch  is  the  village,  and  now  much  frequented  summer 
residence  of  Strone  [Strone  Hotel],  and  a  little  further  up, 
on  the  same  side,  the  beautiful  watering-place  of  Kilmvv 
[Inns : — M'Murtrie's],  Here  may  still  be  seen  the  ruins  of 
the  Collegiate  Church,  founded  in  1442  by  Sir  Duncan 
Campbell  of  Loch  Awe,  ancestor  of  the  Argyle  family,  and 
where  they  have  their  burying-place.  Opposite  Kilmun  is 
the  village  of  Sandbank,  after  calling  at  which,  the  steamer 
passes  the  beautiful  house  of  Mr.  Hunter  of  Hafton,  and 
rounding  the  point,  comes  in  sight  of  Dunoon — [Inns : — 
Argyle ;  Victoria.]--The  first  has  the  preference  for  situa^- 
tion,  the  latter  for  quietness.  One  of  the  largest  and  most 
fashionable  summer  residences  on  the  west  coast.  The  Castle 
of  Dunoon  was  once  a  royal  residence,  and  a  strong  fortresss.* 

*  The  hereditary  kcepership  of  it  was  oonferred  by  Robert  Brace  on  the 
family  of  Sir  Colia  Campbell  of  Loch  Awe,  an  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle. It  was  the  residence  of  the  Aigylc  famOy  in  1678,  hut  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  centiuy  wai  aUoired  to  fall  into  a  state  of  nun, 
and  nothing  but  a  wail  now  remains. 
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An  exteOBiye  and  beautiful  prospect  is  commanded  from  its 
site.  From  Dunoon  or  Eilmun  there  is  a  yeiy  pleasant  road 
bj  Loch  £ck  and  Strachur  (Lord  Murray),  to  Inyerary. 
Tourists  may  go  this  way  either  by  priyate  conyeyance,  or  by 
the  mail-gig  from  Kilmun.  On  leaying  Dimoon,  the  steamer 
skirts  along  Bawkie  Bay.  The  peninsula  of  Oowal  ends  a 
few  miles  lower  at  Toward  Point,  where  there  is  a  light- 
house, besides  a  large  modem  edifice,  Toward  Castle,  the 
teat  of  James  Finlay,  Esq.  On  the  neighbouring  height, 
on  the  right,  are  seen  the  yenerable  ruins  of  Toward  Castle, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Laments.  Turning  Toward  Point, 
we  enter  Rothesay  Bay,  and  in  a  short  time  reach  the  plea- 
sant town  of  Rothesay— {/nn«; — The  Bute  Arms.]--The 
town  consists  of  neat  streets,  and  the  yiews  from  yarious 
eleyated  pomts  around  it,  are  extremely  beautiful.  The 
ancient  royal  castle  of  Rothesay,  the  fayourite  residence 
of  Robert  III.,  is  one  of  the  finest  ruins  in  Scotland.* 
The  western  side  of  the  Bay  of  Rothesay  commands  a  noble 
yiew  of  the  entrance  to  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  the  crooked  strait 
which  diyides  Argylesbire  from  Bute,  and  the  mouth  of  Loch 
Streyin,  with  the  shores  of  Cowal.  About  two  miles  from 
Rothesay,  the  steamboat  passes  Port  Bannatyne,  a  beautiful 
yillage  encircling  the  bottom  of  Eames  Bay.  In  the  im- 
mediate  yicinity  stands  Kames  Castle,  an  old  fortified  man-* 
sion  still  inhabited.  Between  Rothesay  and  Eilchattan 
Bay  stands  Mount  Stewart,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute, 
surrounded  by  fine  woods.  Etterick  Bay,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island,  is  often  yisited  on  account  of  its  picturesque 
scenery.  After  passing  the  mouth  of  Loch  Streyin,  the 
channel  rapidly  narrows.  Between  the  ferry  and  the  en- 
trance of  Loch  Ridden,  it  is  contracted  by  four  islands. 
The  passage,  though  narrow  and  intricate,  is  exceedingly 
interesting.  Leaying  the  entrance  to  Loch  Ridden,  on  the 
right,  the  steamer  emerges  into  the  open  space  between  Ard 
Lament  Point  on  the  mainland,  and  Etterick  Bay  in  Bute, 
from  which  the  heights  of  Arran  are  seen  to  great  adyan- 
tage.    On  entering  Loch  Fyne,  the  steamer  passes  on  the 

*  It  wM  banted  down  hy  the  Eiirl  of  Argyle  in  1A86.  The  closet  m  which 
Robert  Ill.died  ig  still  pointed  out.  Rothesav  gave  the  title  of  Duke  to  the  eldest 
soa  of  the  Scottish  kings,  as  it  still  does  to  the  lieix^apparent  of  the  British  crown. 
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left  the  islet  of  Inchmamock,  with  the  ruins  of  a  chapel, 
and  goon  after  another  islet,  called  Slate  Island.  On  the 
left  is  the  wUd  and  rugged  peninsula  of  Oantiie,  joined  to 
South  Knapdale  by  a  yery  narrow  isthmus,  formed  by  the 
western  and  eastern  Lochs  of  Tarbet.  These  two  salt- 
water lakes  CT  bays,  into  the  eastern  of  which  we  now  en* 
ter,  encroach  so  far  into  the  land,  and  the  extfemities  come 
so  near  each  other,  that  there  is  not  a  mile  of  land  to  di> 
Tide  them.  Bruce  on  his  way  from  Bachrin  is  said  to  have 
drawn  hii  bark  across  this  isthmus. 

"  Up  Tarbet'a  western  lake  they  bore. 
Then  dragg'd  their  bark  the  isthmns  o*er. 
As  ikr  as  Kilmconnel's  shore, 
Upon  the  eastern  bay."* 

In  the  immediate  yicinity  is  the  Castle  of  Tarbet,  now  in 
ruins.  Here  the  Earl  of  Argyle  kept  his  troops  previous 
to  his  unsuccessful  descent  upon  the  Lowlands  in  1685. 
Leaving  Tarbet,  and  pursuing  our  course  northward,  we 
pass  Barmore  Island,  and  shortly  after  come  in  sight  of  the 
vilkge  of  LooHOiLPHBAD. — [Inns : — Ardrishaig  Inn.]  The 
Orinan  Canal,  formed  to  avoid  the  circuitous  passage  of  70 
miles  round  the  Mull  of  Cantire,  is  nine  miles  in  length,  with 
no  fewer  than  fifteen  locks.  On  entering  the  canal,  a  good 
view  is  obtained  of  Lochgilphead  and  Kilmory,  the  seat  of 
Sir  John  Ord.  Two  miles  from  the  sesrlock,  on  the  left,  is 
Auchindarroch,  (Campbell,  Esq.,)  after  which  the  canal 
passes  through  an  extensive  tract  of  marshy  uninteresting 
country.  Passing  the  village  of  Bellanach,  we  enter  the 
Bay  of  Crinan.  Upon  the  right  is  the  modernized  Castle 
of  Duntroon,  (Malcolm,  Esq.,)  and  northward,  on  the  same 
side,  Loch  Craignish,  a  fine  arm  of  the  sea,  intersected  by  a 
chain  of  beautiful  little  islands,  covered  with  ancient  oak* 
trees.  The  steamboat  proceeds  through  the  Dorishtmore, 
or  Great  Gate,  between  the  point  of  Ciaigni&h,  and  one  of 
the  chain  of  islets  just  mentioned.  Islay,  Jura,  and  Scarba, 
are  now  in  sight.  Between  the  latter  two  islands  is  the  cele- 
brated whirlpool  of  Corrivreckan.  On  the  south  are  the 
*  Lord  of  Um  IstML    Canto  IV, 
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Bkores  of  Knapdftle,  and  to  tha  north  the  iilands  of  Shuna 
•nd  Laing,  with  Loch  Melfort  opeiiiiig  to  the  right.  Two 
miles  £rom  the  point  of  Luing  is  Blackmill  Bay,  opposite  to 
which  is  the  island  of  Lunga.  Three  miles  further  north  is 
the  almte  islet  of  Bahiahuay,  and  farther  to  the  west  the 
Gairelodi  Isles.  The  sound  of  Ouan  runs  hetween  the 
northem  extremity  of  Luing  and  the  island  of  Seil.  The 
lengtk  of  this  beautiful  and  diyersified  passage  is  about 
three  miles.  On  the  west  side  of  Seil  is  the  circular  islet 
of  Easdale,  celebrated  for  its  slate  quarries.  After  passing 
Easdale  and  the  point  of  Ardincaple,  Loch  Feochan  opens 
OQ  the  right,  disclosing  to  yiew  the  broad-shouldered  and 
double-peaked  Ben  Oruachan.  To  the  north  is  the  Island 
of  Kenara,  and  the  ruins  of  Gylen  Castle.  This  island 
forms  a  natural  break- water  to  the  bay  and  village  of 

OBAN. 

[Jhiu.— The  Caledonian;  The  King's  Anns;  The  Argyle;  Ban's.] 

The  high  cliffs  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  terminate 


in  a  rocky  promontory,  surmounted  by  Dunolly  Cabtlk,  an 
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ivy-clad  square  keep,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  M^ougalls  of 
Lorn,  whose  representatiTe  resides  here  in  Dunolly  House. 
A  little  to  the  north  of  Bunollj  stands  the  Castle  of  Dun- 
staffnage,  **  an  irregular  four-sided  building,  placed  upon  a 
rugged  mass  of  conglomerate  rock,  the  sides  of  which  have 
been  partially  picked  away  so  as  to  produce  a  more  precipitous 
descent  beneath  the  walls.  Its  circumference  is  said  to  be 
about  400  feet,  and  the  battlements  are  still  high  «nd  of 
tenacious  strength."  In  consequence  of  its  having  been 
occasionally  possessed  by  the  early  Scottish  Kings,  Dun- 
staifnage  Castle  is  ranked  as  one  of  the  royal  palaces  of 
Scotland.  From  this  ancient  seat  of  royalty,  it  is  said,  the 
Coronation  stone,  now  in  Westminster  Abbey,  was  tnui9- 
ferred  by  Kenneth  II.  to  Scone.  The  population  of  Oban 
in  1851  was  1742. 


NINTH  TOUR. 


GLASGOW— INVEBART— LOCH  AWE— DALMAIXT— TATKUILT— 01I.\N. 

The  tourist  has  his  choice  of  several  routes  to  Inverary. 
He  may  proceed  via  Dumbarton,  Balloch,  Loch  Lomond 
side,  Tarbet,  Arroquhar,  Glencroe,  Rest-and-be-Thankful, 
and  Caimdow,  (the  Mail  Route)— or  by  steamer,  via  Loch 
Long,  Loch  Goil  and  St.  Catharine's ; — or  by  Rothesay, 
Tarbet,  and  Lochgilphead. 

Supposing  him  to  take  the  first  route,  he  proceeds  by  the 
mail  or  steamboat  to  Tarbet,  on  the  west  side  of  Loch  Lomond. 
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From  this  point  to  Anroquhar,  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Long,  is 
a  delightful  walk  of  about  half  an  hour,  across  the  isthmus 
which  lies  between  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Long.  The  inn 
of  Airoquhar  is  twenty-two  miles  from  Dumbarton.  Loch 
Long  is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  about  twenty-four  miles  in  length. 
In  1263,  the  Korwegians,  who  invaded  Scotland,  and  were 
ultimately  defeated  at  Largs,  sailed  up  this  loch  with  a 
fleet  of  sixty  vessels,  ravaging  the  country  on  all  sides,  and, 
on  reaching  the  head  of  the  loch,  they  drew  their  boats 
across  the  isthmus  into  Loch  Lomond,  and  committed  the 
same  depredations  on  its  shores.  Kear  the  head  of  Loch 
Long  IS  a  fantastic  peak,  called  Ben  Arthur  or  the  Gobbler, 
from  its  grotesque  resemblance  to  a  shoemaker  at  work. 
Arroquhar  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  chief  of  the  clan 
Mac&rlane,  it  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  James  Oolquhoun 
of  Luss.  Starting  from  the  inn  at  this  spot,  the  tourist 
winds  round  the  head  of  Loch  Long,  and  crossing  the  water 
of  Taing,  enters  Argyleshire.  The  road  now  skirts  the 
western  shore  of  Loch  Long,  till  within  a  few  yards  of  Ard- 
garten  House,  (Campbell,  Esq.)  where  it  turns  to  the  right, 
and  enters  the  vale  of  Glencroe— a  desolate  but  magnificent 
glen  about  six  miles  in  length,  guarded  on  the  right  by  the 
bold  and  fantastic  peak  of  Ben  Arthur.  A  steep  path  con- 
ducts the  traveller  to  the  summit  of  the  pass,  where  there 
is  a  stone  seat,  with  the  inscription,  "  Rest  and  be  thank- 
ful."*   The  road  now  gradually  descends,  passing,  on  the 

*  On  this  icfttDg-plMe  Wordfworth  has  oomposed  the  followliig  sonnet:-- 

**  Boabling  and  doubling  with  laborioos  walk. 
Who,  that  has  gain'd  at  length  the  wiah'd-for  Height, 
This  brief,  this  sfanple  way-stde  Call  can  dight, 
And  Test  not  thankfta  ?    Whether  cfaeer'd  by  talk 
With  some  lored  Mend,  or  by  the  unseen  hawk 
Whistling  to  douds  and  sky-born  streams,  that  shine 
At  the  sun's  outbreak,  as,  with  light  divine^ 
Ere  th^  descend  to  nourish  root  and  stalk 
Of  valley  flowers.    Nor,  while  the  Umbs  repose, 
Wm  we  forget  that,  as  the  fowl  can  keep 
Absohite  stiOness,  poised  aloft  in  air. 
And  fishes  flraot,  unmored,  the  tonreot's  swe^,— 
Bo  may  the  Soul,  through  powers  that  Faith  botows. 
Win  rest»  and  ease,  and  peace,  with  bliss  that  angels  shuuna* 
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left,  »  mudl  sheet  of  waier,  cftUed  Loch  Reeid,  and  enters 
the  lonely  yalley  of  Gleaklnglae.  PiMing  through  this  soli- 
taiy  Tale,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles,  the  tourist 
is  gladdened  with  a  riew  of  Loch  Fjne.  The  road  now 
passes,  on  the  right,  the  £ann-hou8e  of  Strowan,  and  on  the 
left,  Ardkinglsss,  (Callander,  Esq.)  and  shortly  after  leaches 
the  inn  of  Caimdow,  (thirty-six  miles  from  Dumbarton,) 
where  there  is  a  ferry  across  Loch  Fyne.  Crossing  the 
ferry,  the  distance  to  Inyerary  is  six  and  a  half  miles.  If 
the  tourist  should  prefer  to  go  round  by  the  head  of  the 
loch,  the  distance  is  nine  and  a  half  miles. 

The  second  route  to  luTeraiy  leads  the  tourist  up  Loch 
Qoil,  which  branches  oiF  from  Loch  Long.  The  peninsular 
group  of  rugged  mountains  which  separate  them  is  called 
Argyle's  Bowling  Green.  The  shores  are  bold  and  magni> 
ficent.  On  the  margin  of  the  loch  are  situated  the  ruins 
of  Carrick  Castle,  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Dunmore  &mily. 
From  Loch  Ooil  Head  a  road  leads  through  a  wild  valley, 
called  Hell's  Glen,  to  St.  Catharine's,  a  distance  of  seren 
miles,  whence  the  tourist  may  proceed  across  Loch  Fyne 
(four  miles)  to  Inyerary. 

By  the  third,  and  much  the  longest  route,  the  tourist 
proceeds  to  Rothesay,  then  through  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  and 
into  the  long  arm  of  the  sea  called  Loch  Fyne.    (See  p.  264.) 

INVERARY. 

[/wu.— The  Argyll  Anns;  The  George;  Walker't.] 

Coach  to  Tarbet  from  Walkrr*!  (oommencingin  August)  everj  moniiiig  at  7 
o'clock  (breakfast  being  ready  at  Caimdow  on  the  arriral  of  the  eoaeh),  retore- 
ing  from  Tarbet  ereir  afternoon  one  hour  alter  the  steamer's  arri^-al. 

The  county  town  of  Argyleshire  stands  at  the  lower  end  of  a 
small  bay,  where  the  river  Aray  falls  into  Loch  Fyne.  Pop. 
1064.  It  was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh,  in  1648,  by  Charles 
I.  while  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Carisbrook  Castle.  An  obelisk 
has  been  erected  in  a  garden  beside  the  church,  to  comemo- 
rate  the  execution  of  seyeral  gentlemen  of  the  name  of 
CampbelL  who  suffered  here  in  1685,  for  their  opposition 
to  Popeiy.  Its  staple  tiade  is  the  herring  fishery — the  her- 
rings of  Loch  Fyne  being  celebrated  for  their  superior  ex- 
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odle&ce.  Large  suniB  of  money  have  been  laid  out  by  the 
Dukes  of  Argyle  in  improving  and  adorning  the  town  and 
aeiglibourhood.  Inyerary  unites  with  Oban,  GampbeltoUy 
Irrine,  and  Ayr,  in  electing  a  member  of  Parliament. 


Aft^ 


^fe::;r"^:^fe^--'^' 


The  moBt  interesting  object  in  this  vicinity  is  Inverary 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  The  edifice  was 
commenced  by  Duke  Archibald,  in  1748,  after  a  plan  by 
Adam.  It  is  built  of  chlorite-slate,  and  consists  of  two 
storeys  and  a  sunk  floor,  flanked  with  round  overtopping 
towers,  and  surmounted  with  a  square  winged  pavilion. 
In  the  Hall  are  preserved  about  100  muskets,  which  were 
**out  in  the  forty-five,*'  and  in  one  of  the  rooms  is  some 
very  beautiful  tapestry,  which  the  old  lady  who  exhibits  it, 
states  to  have  been  "made  by  the  goblins,  wha'  are  a*  dead 
now.**  The  mansion  contains  nothing  else  of  peculiar  in- 
terest to  strangers.  The  view  from  the  hill  of  Duniquoich 
is  very  fine,  and  the  rides  and  the  walks  through  the  grounds 
are  extensive  and  picturesque. 

From  Isvenuj  a  road  leads  through  Qlen  Aray,  to  Loch 
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Awe,  a  distance  of  nine  miles.  After  learing  the  pleunre- 
groundfl  round  Inyeraiy  Castle,  the  tourist  will  find  little 
to  attaract  his  attention  till  he  reaches  the  head  of  the  glen, 
and  begins  to  descend  towards  Gladich,  when  the  beauti£al 
expanse  of  Loch  Awe  breaks  upon  his  view.  Loch  Awe  is 
about  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and  varies  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  mingled  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  the  scenery  are  scarcely  equalled  in  Britain. 
Loch  Awe  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  of  a  rude  and 
sayage  aspect,  the  highest  of  wldch  (Ben  Gruachan)  rises 
to  the  height  of  3400  feet,  while  its  base,  which  reaches  to 
Loch  Etiye,  occupies  an  area  of  twenty  square  miles.  Its 
towering  proportions  give  a  striking  character  to  the  sce- 
nery at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Loch  Awe.  The  sloping 
banks  of  the  lake  are  richly  clothed  with  natural  wood.  The 
river  Awe  flows  from  its  northern  side,  and  pours  its  waters 
into  Loch  Etive  at  Bunawe.  The  gully  or  hollow,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Brender,  through  which  the  river  flows, 
IB  exceedingly  grand.  There  are  about  twenty-four  little 
islands  in  Loch  Awe,  some  of  them  beautifully  crowned 
with  trees.  On  one  of  these  islets,  (Inishail,  or  the  Beauti- 
ful Isle,)  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  nunnery  of  the  Cistercian 
order.  It  was  suppressed  at  the  Reformation,  and  its  pos- 
sessions were  erected  into  a  temporal  lordship  in  favour  of 
Hay,  Abbot  of  Inchaflray,  who  abjured  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  The  old  churchyard  in  this  island  contains  a  num- 
ber of  ancient  tomb-stones,  curiously  carved.  The  Mac- 
Arthurs  formerly  inhabited  the  shores  of  Loch  Awe,  opposite 
the  island,  and  numerous  stones  in  the  churchyard  bear  the 
names  of  individuals  of  that  ancient  race.  On  Innes  Fraoch, 
or  the  Heather  Isle,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  of 
the  chief  of  the  MacKaughtons.  This  isle  was  the  Hesper- 
ides  of  the  Highlands,  and  is  &bled  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Fraoch,  an  adventurous  lover,  who,  attempting 
to  gratify  the  longing  of  the  fair  Meyo  for  the  delicious 
fruit  of  the  isle,  encountered  and  destroyed  the  serpent  by 
which  it  was  guarded,  but  perished  himself  in  the  conflict. 
The  point  of  land  which  runs  into  the  lake  immediately  be- 
yond the  village  of  Oladich,  is  called  Innistxynich,  or  the 
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Island  of  the  Druids,  pud  is  the  property  of  Mr.  McAllister 
Ot  Innistrynich,  who  is  an  extensiye  proprietor  on  the  op- 
posite shore  of  the  lake.  The  island  of  Fraoch,  with  the 
contigoons  lands,  were  granted,  in  1267,  to  Oilhert  Mac- 
Naughton,  hy  Alexander  III.  The  MacNaughtons  formed 
part  of  the  force  of  MacDougal,  Lord  of  Lorn,  when  he  at- 
tacked Robert  Bruce  at  Dalrigh,  near  Tyndrum.  It  is  stated 
by  Barbour,  that  MacNaughton  pointed  out  to  the  Lord  of 
Lorn  the  deeds  of  valour  which  Bruce  performed  in  this 
memorable  retreat,  with  the  highest  expressions  of  admira- 
tion. "  It  seems  to  giye  thee  pleasure,"  said  Lorn,  '*  that 
he  makes  such  hayoc  among  our  friends." — ^*  Not  so,  by  my 
faith,'*  replied  MacNaughton ;  *<  but  be  he  friend  or  foe  who 
achieres  high  deeds  of  duTalxy,  men  should  bear  futhful 
witness  to  his  valour ;  and  neyer  have  I  heard  of  one  who, 
by  his  knightly  feats,  has  extricated  himself  from  such 
dangers  as  have  this  day  surrounded  Bruce."  The  Mac- 
Naughtons, an  ancient  Highland  tribe,  are  supposed  to  have 
derived  their  origin  from  one  Naughton,  a  distinguished 
warrior  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  IT.,  who  received  various 
grants  of  lands  from  the  Lord  of  Lochers,  as  a  reward  for 
the  services  which  he  rendered  to  him  in  his  wars  with  the 
M'Bongala  of  Lorn.  It  is  said  by  Buchanan  of  Auchmar, 
that  **  the  ancestors  or  chiefs  of  this  surname  are  reported 
to  have  been,  for  some  ages,  thanes  of  Loch  Tay,  and  also 
to  be  possessed  of  a  great  estate  betwixt  the  south  side  of 
Loch  Fyne  and  Lochers,  parts  of  which  are  Qlenera,  Glen- 
shira,  and  Glenfine."  The  chief  of  the  clan,  in  the  reigns 
of  Charles  I.  and  II.,  was  Sir  Alexander  MacNaughton,  a 
stanch  royalist  At  the  Reformation,  he  was  knighted,  and 
received  a  liberal  pension,  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  His 
circomstanoes,  however,  became  embarrassed,  and  the  fa- 
mily estates  were  seized  by  his  creditors  for  debts,  it  is  said, 
no  way  equivalent  to  their  value.  His  great-grandson  was 
a  custom-house  officer  on  the  east  coast. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  Loch  Awe,  at  the  base  of  Ben 
Cruachan,  the  conjoined  waters  of  two  rivers,  the  Strae  and 
the  Orchy,  descend  from  their  respective  glens,  and  empty 
themselves  into  the  lake.    On  a  slightly  elevated  neck  of 
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land  at  the  head  of  the  Uke,  whete  the  Orchy  flows  iDto  ii, 
stand  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  castle  of  Kilchuhk,  or 
more  pioperly  Coalchuim.  The  great  tower  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  in  1443,  by  the  lady  of  Sir  Colin  Cunpbelii 
the  Black  Knight  of  Biiodes,  second  son  of  Sir  Duncan 
Campbell  of  Loch  Awe,  ancestor  of  the  Argyle  family.  Sir 
Colin  acquired  by  marriage  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
estates  of  the  &mily  of  Lorn,  and  was  the  foundor  of  the 
powerful  family  of  Breadalbane.  He  was  absent  on  a  cru- 
sade when  his  lady  erected  this  noble  pile,  which  (says  Mac- 
culloch),  "  in  the  Western  Highlands  at  least,  claims  the 
pre-eminence,  no  less  from  its  magnitude  and  the  integrity 
of  its  ruins,  than  from  the  very  picturesque  aoangements 
of  the  building.*'  For  the  pencil  of  the  artist  few  finer  sub- 
jects can  be  found  in  Scotland  than  these  ruins  present  So 
late  as  1745,  Kilchum  ¥ras  garrisoned  by  the  King's  troops, 
and  all  the  exterior  and  greater  part  of  the  interior  walb 
are  still  entire.* 

*  Ou  i|Moo  wUl  not  »dmit  of  our  quoOng  tlw  whole  of  Words«rotthl>  fin* 
Addxea  to  Kikhnra  OaAle^  bat  wo  give  tho  intEodooloiy  put  of  tbe  poem  and 
the  proee  exttaet  wfth  which  tt  is  pralhoad. 

'*  Fiom  tlM  top  of  tho  un  a  moot  impnalTo  oeeM  opened  upon  our  Tiev,— 
»  rallied  OMtlo  on  an  Uoad,  (for  an  UmmI  the  flood  had  made  it,)  M  moe  d»- 
tanoe  tnm  tho  ihore,  backed  by  a  ooto  of  the  mountain  Graacbaa,  down  viik b 
came  a  foeming  atnam.  The  oeetlo  oooo^  eracy  foot  of  the  Wand  that  «m 
▼iiible  to  m,  appealing  to  xlee  oat  of  tho  water,— mbti  roMed  npon  the  moon' 
tain  side,  with  ipole  of  ■nnahine;  then  wae  a  mfld  deeolatfon,  fa  tbe  low 
groonde,  a  lolemn  gtandear  In  tho  moontalna,  end  the  oaatle  wae  wfld.  vet 
etatdy— not  dlimaatled  of  tnrreta— nor  the  wane  broken  down,  thoafb  «4»- 
Tiondy  a  nAn.'^Sxlrmet^wn  »e  Jmamal  ^wtp  CompmUm. 
««  ChQd  of  kMid-throated  War !  the  mountain  itraem 

Roan  In  thy  hearing :  but  thy  hour  of  xeat 

Ig  oome,  and  thoa  art  dlent  In  thy  age ; 

Bate  wben  the  winds  sweep  by.  and  i 


Oh !  there  !■  lift  that  breathee  not :  powers  then  are 
That  touch  each  other  to  the  qokk  in  modee 
Whloh  tbe  gross  world  no  sense  halh  to  peroeNa. 
No  soul  to  droMn  of.    What  art  tho«»  flram  oars 
Cast  off— afaandon'd  by  thy  ragged  Sire, 
Kor  by  eofl  Peace  adopted ;  thooi^  In  place 
And  in  dfanenrion.  such  that  thoa  mi^tst  sscm 
Bat  a  mere  footstool  to  yon  sererslgn  Lord, 
Huge  Craaohan,  (a  thbig  that  meaner  hDls 
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Then  if  a  good  inn  »t  Dalmallj,  near  the  head  of  the 
lake,  and  from  it  there  is  a  beautiful  yiew  of  the  vale  of 
Glenoiehy.  The  old  ohurch  of  Glenorchy  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  the  chnrchjard  eontains  many  ancient  grave- 
fltonei.  The  road  from  Dahnallj  to  Taynuilt  passea  the 
new  chiuroh  of  Qlenorchy,  and  makes  a  long  ciiouit  round 
the  head  of  the  lake.  Pedeatrians  may  shorten  the  distance 
and  fdeaaantly  diyersify  their  journey  by  crossing  the  lake 
in  a  boat.  Two  miles  from  Dalmally,  we  cross  the  river 
Strae,  which  descends  from  Glenstrae  on  the  right.  The 
whole  of  this  district  was  at  one  time  possessed  by  the  Clan- 
Oregor,  but  they  have  long  been  deprived  of  all  their  posses- 
sions around  Loch  Awe,  and  may  now  say,  in  the  words  of 
the  poet — 

*<  Olenoroby'B  prond  mountains,  Goalchuirn  and  her  towen, 
Qlenstne  and  Glenljon  no  longer  are  oura, 
We're  landless,  landless,  Oiegalioh  1"* 

In  later  times,  this  district  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Campbells,  and  often  afforded  them  shelter  in  times  of 
danger.  "  It's  a  far  cry  to  Lochow,*'  was  the  slogan  of  the 
clan,  indicating  the  impossibility  of  reaching  them  in  these 

Might  craih,  nor  know  that  it  had  safKir'd  harm ;) 

Yet  be,  not  loth,  in  &vow  of  tl\y  daims 

To  nTflnOfOe,  mmpeadB  hla  oim :  submitting 

An  that  the  God  of  Nature  hath  oonftKT*d. 

AH  that  he  hol^  tai  eommon  with  the  stare. 

To  the  memoflal  majsstj  of  Time 

ImperMnated  in  thy  eahn  decay !" 
*  "  In  the  ear^  part  of  the  17th  eentary,  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  La- 
montk  tmvsOliig  ftom  Oomai,  in  Aigjiesbire,  to  Fort- William,  fell  in  with  the 
•on  of  a  chfeftain  of  the  Clan  Maogragor,  resldfint  tai  Olenatrae,  while  on  a 
A/wi*fa^  exeosdon.  Having  adjoozned  to  a  pubUc-houae,  a  diq>ttte  arose,  whkh 
tsnninated  in  a  senflie,  tai  wfaioh  Maogregor  was  mortally  stabbed.  Lamoot  in- 
acaacfy  eMaptng,  was  dosoly  paxsned.  DesccyiDg  a  house,  he  sped  thither  for 
sheltor :  amqBsstiQoed,  the  host  SHured  him  of  proteotlon.  Those  in  puxauit 
eoming  op.  oommunioated  the  startling  hitelligsnoe  that  the  fiiglilTe  was  the 
mordsnr  of  the  aldest  son  of  the  funily.  Macgragor,  howevar,  fiiithfUl  to  his 
wnd,  ooodneted  the  young  man  to  Loch  I^yne,  and  saw  him  safe  across  Ills 
dfloiaDGj  and  magnanimity  were  not  without  their  reeompence.  Not  long  aftsr, 
the  Qan-Gregor  were  proeolbed ;  when  Lament  reodved  the  aged  chiflftain  to 
Us  boose,  and,  by  every  aet  of  Wndnens  to  him  and  his  relatlyes,  souf^t  to  sop- 
ply  the  plaoe  of  him  of  whose  support  he  bad  been  the  means  of  bersaTlng 
ibmL^—Andermm^t  Guide  to  the  BlgMtmdt. 
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remote  futneaaea.  Passing  the  fium-hotue  of  Cony,  the 
road  now  skirts  the  tremendous  base  of  Ben  Cniachan,  and 
leaving  behind  the  majestic  lake,  descends  the  course  of 
the  foaming  and  rapid  river  Awe.  The  xocks  and  preci- 
pices which  stoop  down  perpendicularly  on  the  path,  ex- 
hibit some  remains  of  the  wood  which  once  clothed  them, 
but  which  has,  in  later  times,  been  felled  to  supply  the 
iron  furnaces  at  Bunawe.  The  whole  of  this  pass  is  singu- 
larly wild,  particularly  near  the  bridge  which  has  beeo 
thrown  across  the  impetuous  river.  Here  was  fought  the 
celebrated  battle  between  Robert  Bruce  and  John  of  Lorn, 
chief  of  the  M'Dougals,  in  which  that  warlike  clan  were 
almost  destroyed.  The  bridge  of  Awe  is  the  scene  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  beautiful  tale  of  the  Highland  Widow/^ 
About  two  miles  onwards  we  cross  an  old  bridge,  and  pass  the 
church  of  Muckam  on  the  right.  On  the  south  aide  of  Loch 
Etive,  fourteen  miles  from  Dalmally,  is  the  Ikh  of  Tathuilt. 
About  a  mile  to  the  north  is  the  village  of  Bunawe,  where 
there  is  a  ferry  across  Loch  Etive,  and  an  extensive  iron 
furnace,  which  has  been  wrought  since  the  middle  of  last 
century,  by  a  Lancashire  company.  The  portion  of  Loch 
Etive  above  Bunawe,  possesses  a  high  degree  of  simple 
and  sequestered  grandeur.  Bunawe  is  the  point  from 
which  the  ascent  to  Ben  Cruachan  can  be  best  effect- 
ed. The  prospect  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  re- 
markably extensive  and  interesting.  Leaving  Taynuilt, 
the  road,  at  the  distance  of  four  miles,  descends  to  the 
shore  of  Loch  Etive,  beautifully  fringed  with  wood.    On 

*  The  foDowiDg  detoriptioii  Is  givan  of  tbe  ipoi  nhere  her  cottage  itood:— 
"  We  fixed  oar  ^yee  with  interest  on  one  targe  oek,  which  graven  the  left  hand 
towards  the  river.  Itseemedatree  of  eztnwndhuoy  magnitade  and  pfetaxesque 
beauty,  and  stood  Just  where  there  appeared  to  be  »  flaw  roods  of  open  grocmd 
^ying  among  huge  stones,  which  had  rolled  down  flrom  the  moontaln.  To  add  to 
the  roQuutoe  of  the  sitoation,  the  spot  of  dear  ground  extended  nmnd  the  ttxA 
of  »  prood-browed  rock,  from  the  sommit  of  which  leaped  a  raoontain  stnam 
tai  a  iUl  of  sixty  feet^tai  which  it  was  diaaolTedtaito  foam  and  dew.  Atthebo^ 
torn  of  the  ftO.  the  riTuletwith  difficulty  ooDected,  like  a  routed  general,  its  db- 
pened  forces,  and.  as  if  tamed  by  iU  descent^  found  a  ndsaless  psM^e  tfaroi^ 
the  heath  to  jobi  the  Awe.** 
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the  north  side  of  the  Loch,  about  three  miles  from  Taynuilt, 
are  seen  Ardchattan  Hoiue,  and  the  ruins  of  Ardchattan 
Prioxy,  coyered  with  luxuriant  iyy,  and  o*ercanopied  hj 
trees.  The  Priorj,  where  Robert  Bruce  held  a  Parliament, 
was  built  by  John  MacDougal  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  was  burnt  by  Colkitto  during  Montrose's  Wars.  In 
the  distance  are  seen  the  dark  mountains  of  Mull  and 
Moiren,  and  the  green  island  of  Lifmore.  The  latter  is 
entirely  composed  of  limestone.  Three  mUes  farther  is 
Gonnel  Ferry,  where,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  passage, 
and  a  reef  of  sunken  rocks,  a  yery  turbulent  rapid  is  occa- 
sioned at  particular  states  of  the  tide.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity,  on  the  north  side,  around  a  yitrified  hill  fort,  anti- 
quaries haye  placed  the  apocryphal  Pictish  capital  of  Bere- 
gonium.  Two  miles  beyond  Connel  Ferry,  at  the  entrance  of 
Loch  Etiye,  are  the  ruins  of  Dunstaffimge  Castle.  They  oc- 
cupy the  summit  of  a  perpendicular  rock  near  the  extremity 
of  a  low  peninsular  flat  projection  from  the  southern  shore. 
Dunstaffbage  was  inhabited  by  the  MacDougals  till  1448, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Bruce  siter  his  yictory  at  the  Pass 
of  Awe.  It  is  now  a  royal  castle,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  being 
hereditary  keeper.  From  Dunstaffnage,  the  celebrated 
stone  on  which  our  Scottish  monarchs  used  to  be  crowned 
wu  transported  to  Scone,  whence  it  was  remoyed  to  Eng- 
land by  Edward  I.,  and  is  now  deposited  beneath  the 
coronation  chair  in  the  chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  castle 
is  a  small  roofless  chapel,  where  one  of  the  Scottish  kings 
is  said  to  haye  been  buried.  Three  miles  from  Dunstaff- 
nage is  the  pleasant  thriying  yillage  of  Oban,  situated  at 
the  head  of  a  fine  bay.  From  the  heights  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, magnificent  sea  yiews  may  be  obtained ;  and  the 
road  which  skirts  the  shore  to  the  southward  is  oyerhung 
by  romantic  cliflfs.  In  the  yiciniiy  is  Dunolly  Castle,  the 
ancient  fortress  of  the  MacDougals  of  Lorn,  situated  on  the 
point  of  a  rocky  promontory,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  bay.  Near  it  is  Dunolly  House,  inhabited  by  the  re- 
presentatiye  of  that  once  powerfrd  family .''^ 

*  "  Nothing  CBO  be  mora  wildly  beantlflil  tban  tbe  sifeiiation  nf  DtoioUy.    The 
ruiDf  ut  fttoMed  apon  •  bold  Mid  pradpltoui  promontoiy  orerbaogiog  Loda 
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OBAN  TO   BKYK. 

TotTBiBTS  visiting  Skye  generallj  start  from  Glasgow  ^y 
steamer,  or  if  they  have  previously  reached  Oban  by  either 
of  the  routes  described  in  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Tours, 
they  may  embark  from  that  village  when  tiie  steamer 
touches  there. 

Supposing  Glasgow  to  be  the  starting  point,  the  route  as 
far  as  Oban  will  be  found  abeady  described  in  the  Eighth 
Tour.  Proceeding  from  the  finely  sheltered  bay  of  Oban, 
with  the  island  of  Kerrera  on  our  left,  the  Castle  of  Dunollj 
will  be  observed  proudly  seated  on  a  rugged  steep.  For 
an  engraving  of  this  Castle  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 

Etlve,  find  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  Tfilage  and  poet  of  Oban.  Tlie  prin- 
cipal part  wfakh  ranaint  is  the  donjoo  or  kesp:  bat  ftagmenta  of  odier  bofld- 
ingB,  orergrown  with  ivy,  atteat  that  it  had  oooe  been  a  plaoe  of  impoctanea.  aa 
laige.  H)parently,  aa  Ardtomiah  or  Dunataffkiaga.  Th«ee  fra^DeotB  eneioie  a 
court-yutl,  of  which  the  keep  probably  formed  one  aide;  the  entrance  being 
by  a  iteep  aaoant  tram  the  neek  of  the  iathmiia,  fonneriy  out  aioraaB  hy  a  moat, 
and  defended,  doubtleaB,  by  otttwoxka  and  a  drawbiidge.  Beneath  the  castle 
stands  the  present  mansion  of  the  family,  having  on  the  one  hand  Lodi  EfeiTe. 
with  its  Islands  and  mountains,  on  the  other  two  romantio  emfaMDoas  tufted 
with  oopsewood.  There  aro  other  aooompaniments  toited  to  the  soeoe:  in 
particular,  a  huge  upii^t  pillar  or  detadked  firagment  of  Uiat  sort  of  roA  called 
plum-pudding  stone,  upon  the  shore,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fjrom  the  eaetle. 
It  is  oalled  Cladkfta-eotu,  or  the  Do^s  Pillar,  because  FIngal  is  said  to  have  wed 
it  aa  a  stake  to  whioh  he  bound  his  celebrated  dog.  Bran.  Othena^y,  that  when 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles  came  upon  a  Tiidt  to  the  Lord  of  Lorn,  the  dogs  brought 
for  his  sport  were  kept  beside  this  pillar.  Upon  the  whole,  a  more  ddi^tfnl 
and  romantic  spot  can  scarce  be  conoeiyed;  and  it  reoeires  a  mocal  interest  tRnn 
the  consideratloiia  attached  to  the  lesidenoe  of  a  family  once  powerftal  anoqgh 
to  confront  and  defeat  Robert  Braoe,  and  now  sunk  into  the  shade  of  private 
life.  It  is  at  present  poasessed  by  Patrick  MacDougall,  Esq.,  the  lineal  and  nn- 
dinputed  representative  of  the  ancient  Lords  of  Loio.  The  heir  of  DonoUy  feO 
in  Spain,  iigfating  under  the  Duke  of  WeUingtOD— «  death  will  hwonmhig  Us 
anoestiy '  —lord  qfthe  Isles. 
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end  of  the  Eighth  Tour.  Rounding  the  point  of  Kexrera 
the  steamer  ttretches  acroes  the  Sound  of  Mull.  On 
approaching  the  entrance  of  the  Sound^  soon  after  IcaT- 
ing  Idsmore  Lighthouse,  we  pass  the  ^  Lady's  Rock," 
where  Maclean  of  Duart  exposed  his  wife  at  low  water  to 
be  drowned  bj  the  resuming  tide.  His  cruelty  was  dis- 
appointed by  some  fishermen,  who,  hearing  her  cries, 
rescued  her  from  her  impending  fiite,  and  restored  her  to 
her  friends^  A  little  onwards  we  reach  Duart  Castle,  now 
the  property  of  Campbell  of  Possil,  and  on  the  opposite 
side,  projecting  from  the  Morren  shore,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Castle  of  Ardtomish,  in  former  times  a  chief  residence  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Isles.  The  steamer  next  passes  the  open- 
ing of  Loch  Aline,  and  four  miles  beyond  it  the  Castle  of 
Aros  may  be  observed  on  the  leftward  shore.  The  wild 
situations  of  these  fortresses,  and  their  limited  accommo- 
dation, afford  a  striking  contrast  to  the  spacious  castles  of 
the  south.  They  are  supposed  to  date  their  origin  from 
the  period  of  tiie  prostration  of  the  Norwegian  power, 
when  Haoo,  King  of  Norway,  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Largs,  and  when  many  of  the  island  chieftains  assumed  an 
independent  sway. 

Proceeding  onwards,  we  pass  upon  the  Morven  shore  the 
estate  of  Drimnin.  On  the  Mull  side,  the  coast  is  high 
and  precipitous,  and  finely  clothed  with  natural  wood. 
Passing  Aros  House,  seated  on  a  lofty  terrace,  and  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  plantations,  the  steamer  next  reaches 
Tobermory,  where  it  generally  anchors  for  the  night,  but 
sails  in  the  morning  so  early  as  to  make  it  imprudent  to 
sleep  on  shore,  even  although  the  accommodation  were 
more  inviting  than  it  is.  Upon  leaving  the  bay  of  Tober- 
m<»ry,  and  crossing  the  mouth  of  Loch  Sunart— which  ex- 
tends twenty  miles  among  the  hills  to  the  eastward — the 
steamer  begins  to  feel  the  full  swell  of  the  Atlantic.  To 
the  westward  are  the  islands  of  Coll  and  Tiree.  The 
heariest  sea  throughout  the  voyage  will  be  felt  in  doubling 
Ardnamurchan  Point,  and  a  stiff  breeze  from  the  westward 
is,  at  this  point,  apt  to  poison  the  pleasures  of  the  pictu- 
resque. The  steamer  then  touches  at  Faskadle,  and  after- 
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nrftrdB  pawes  the  mouth  of  Loch  Moydart,  into  which  the 
fresh  waters  of  Loch  Shid  discharge  themselyes  by  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  On  a  rocky  promontory  on  the 
shore  of  Loch  Moydart,  stand  the  ruins  of  Castle  Tyrim, 
an  ancient  stronghold  of  Olanranald,  burned  by  its  pro- 
prietor in  1715,  before  he  set  out  to  join  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
prior  to  the  battle  of  Sheriffinuir.  This  act  of  arson  he 
resorted  to,  that  the  castle  might  not  iall  into  the  hands 
of  his  hereditary  enemies,  the  Campbells,  during  his  ab- 
sence. The  barren  promontoiy  on  which  the  castle  stands, 
and  a  small  wooded  island  near  it^  are  the  last  remaining 
territorial  possessions  of  Clanranald. 

On  the  left  may  be  seen  the  islands  of  Big,  Rum,  and 
Oanna,  and  further  northward  the  Cuchullin  (pron.  Coolin,) 
hills  of  Skye  rear  their  storm-shattered  summits  to  the 
clouds.  On  the  mainland  will  be  observed  the  fine  rugged 
outline  of  the  Moydart  hills.  Pursuing  our  voyage,  we 
pass  in  succession  Loch  Aynort,  Loch  Nuagh,  and  Arising 
Point,  (at  the  last  of  which  passengers  are  landed,)  and 
enter  the  sound  of  Sleat.  Armadale  Castle,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Macdonald,  ''  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  the  lai^t  proprie- 
tor in  Skye,  will  be  seen  occupying  a  fine  situation  on  a 
gentle  slope,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  It 
is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  thriving  plantations,  which, 
with  the  woods  of  Dunvegan  in  the  district  of  Kilmuir, 
may  be  said  to  form  the  whole  woodland  scenery  of  the 
island. 

Having  passed  on  the  mainland  side  the  outlets  of  Loch 
Morrer  and  Loch  Nevish,  the  ruins  of  Knock  Castle,  in 
Skye,  may  be  discerned  seated  on  a  rocky  promontory 
projecting  into  the  sea.  The  steamer  next  passes  the 
mouth  of  Loch  Houm,  another  of  those  arms  of  the  sea 
by  which  the  western  coast  of  Scotland  is  so  much  in- 
dented. The  whole  mountains  around  Loch  Houm  are 
lofty  and  picturesque,  sweeping  down  in  grand  lines 
towards  the  water's  edge.  Guarding  the  mouth  of  the  loch 
stands  the  lofty  Ben  Screel,  a  mountain  of  very  noble  out- 
line. The  tourist  will  be  aided  in  distinguishing  it  by  the 
accompanying  woodcut. 
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Approaching  Ehjle  Rhea,  a  view  may  he  ohtained,  on  the 
right,  of  the  church  and  ruined  barracks  of  Bemera,  built 
as  a  military  station  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Hano- 
verian Goyemment  among  the  Celts.  A  strong  current 
preyails  at  Ehyle  Rhea,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  ves- 
sels to  avail  themselves  of  the  tide  in  passing  the  strait. 
On  either  side  of  the  ferry,  there  is  an  inn — an  acceptable 
shelter  in  such  a  country,  although  the  internal  comforts 
are  not  of  the  highest  order.  Passing  the  narrows,  the 
steamer  reaches  Loch  Alsh — another  arm  of  the  sea — 
which,  at  its  upper  extremity,  divides  into  the  lateral 
branches  of  Loch  Loung  and  Loch  Duich.  At  the  head  of 
Loch  Alsh,  between  the  two  subsidiary  branches,  stand 
the  ruins  of  Elian  Donan  Castle,  the  ancient  stronghold  of 
the  Mackenzies  of  Kintail,  built,  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
IL,  as  a  defence  against  the  Northmen.  Passing  Castle 
Moil,  we  reach  the  harbour  of  Kyle  Akin,  with  a  substan- 
tial pier,  built  by  Lord  MacdonaJd  and  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioners.  The  steamer  shortly  after  reaches  Broad- 
ford,  a  scattered  village,  from  which  the  access  to  the  Spar 
Cave,  Loch  Coruisk,  and  the  Cuchullin  Mountains— the  ob- 
jects for  which  Skye  is  chiefly  visited — is  easier  than  from 
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any  other  landing  place  at  which  the  steamer  touches.  In 
reaching  these  objects,  and  terminating  the  day^s  journey  by 
walking  through  Glen  Sligachan,  the  tourist  must  be  pre- 
pared to  endure  considerable  fatigue ;  for  unless  he  iuTiides 
the  hospitality  of  some  of  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict, he  has  no  resting-place  between  Broadford  and  Sli- 
gachan Ixm.  The  toil  of  the  journey  makes  it  also  desir- 
able that  he  should  start  early  in  the  morning  of  a  long^ 
summer's  day,  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions,  and  a 
flask  of  whidcy— the  latter  to  be  resenred  for  use  where  it 
will  most  be  required,  in  passing  through  Qlen  Sligachan. 

The  first  object  to  be  yisited  is  the  Spar  Gave  of  Strath- 
aird ;  and  as  candles  must  be  carried  from  Broadford  to 
light  its  recesses,  the  tourist  may  proyide  himself  with 
these  at  the  Inn.  Perhaps  he  may  also  be  inclined  to  hire 
a  pony  or  a  cart  to  carry  him  the  first  stage  of  his  journey, 
and  thus  diminish  the  &tigues  of  the  day.  Haying  made 
all  the  preliminary  arrangements,  he  proceeds  along  the 
riyer  side  towards  Torrin,  a  small  cluster  of  cottar-houses 
six  miles  to  the  westward  of  Broadford.  Five  miles  from 
Broadford,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  road  side,  upon  the 
right,  he  passes  the  house  of  the  minister  of  Strath.  Nothing 
of  picturesque  interest  occurring  to  arrest  his  progress,  a 
two  hours'  walk  along  an  excellent  road  brings  the  tourist  to 
Torrin,  where  a  boat  must  be  engaged  to  carry  him  to  the 
caye.  The  distance  will  take  four  oars  two  hours'  rowing. 
On  the  right  will  be  observed  Blabhein,  (^ron,  Blaven)  which 
contends  with  the  Guchullins  for  the  honour  of  being  the 
highest  mountain  in  Skye,  and  is  little  inferior  to  them  in  the 
wildness  of  its  scenery  ;*  and,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore,  is  Kirkibost,  the  residence  of  Dr.  Macalister,  whom 


*  The  asoent  of  Blavw  aajr  be  made  either  from  Broadford  or  SU^efaaii, 
but  In  neither  case  ihoold  it  be  attempted  without  a  guide;  for  not  oolj  ia  U 
beaet  with  daogeroua  and  impCMtleable  en^  and  pfeoipla«i»  but  tt  ia  peouliaify 
UaUe  to  be  suddenly  enreloiwd  hi  the  mlata  wbleh  aeoeod  from  the  low  ground 
or  Arom  the  sea.  From  either  of  the  two  plaoaa  named,  the  tourist  maj  deroie 
an  entire  da,^  to  the  asoent  and  the  return  homewuda,  althou^  with  a  eoncor- 
renoe  of  every  (kvouxaUe  droumfltaae^  and  with  great  powera  of  endniiag 
fifctigue,  it  ml^t  be  possible  to  indude  it  with  the  ezcunion  to  the  Spar  Oaf«b 
Corulsk,  and  aien  Sligachan. 
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many  »  bmn^ted  tiaTeUet  has  to  thank  for  the  kindly 
shelter  of  his  hospitable  roof.  Next  pasfiing  the  &rm-boase 
of  Kilmarie,  and  coasting  along  the  rocky  shore,  the  boat 
at  length  reaches  the  month  of  the  celebrated  Spar  Caye  of 
Strathaird,  where  the  tonrist  disembarks  to  explore  its  re- 
cesses. A  description  of  the  interior  in  the  Notes  to  the 
'*Iiord  of  the  Isles*'  will  be  so  much  more  acceptable  to 
our  readers  than  any  original  account  we  could  supply, 
that  we  reprint  it  in  an  abridged  form,  with  such  slight 
variations  or  additions  as  the  present  state  of  the  Cave 
appeara  to  require.  The  entrance  lies  through  an  opening 
in  the  rock-bound  shore,  and  at  first  the  appearance  is  rude 
and  unpromittng ;  but  an  advance  of  a  few  yards  unfolds 
the  splendour  of  the  scene,  the  roof,  floor,  and  walls  appear^ 
ing  to  be  sheeted  with  marble,  partly  smooth,  partly  rough 
with  frostwork  and  rustic  ornaments,  and  poxtly  seeming 
to  be  wrought  into  statuary.  The  floor,  which  forms  a 
steep  ascent,  may  be  fancifully  compared  to  a  sheet  of 
water,  which,  while  it  rushed  whitening  and  foaming  down 
a  deelivity,  has  been  suddenly  arrested  and  consolidated  by 
the  spell  of  an  enchanter.  At  the  summit  of  the  ascent, 
the  care  opens  into  a  splendid  gallery,  adorned  with  dazzling 
crystallizations,  and  finally  descends  with  rapidity  to  the 
brink  of  a  pool  of  beautifully  limpid  water,  which  forms 
the  internal  boundary  of  the  cave.  The  groups  of  com- 
bined figures,  projecting  or  embossed,  by  which  the  pool  is 
surrounded,  are  exquisitely  elegant  and  fanciful,  and  might 
indeed  give  hints  to  the  statuary  by  their  singular  and 
romantic  disposition.  There  is  scarce  a  form  or  group  on 
which  active  fancy  may  not  trace  figures  or  grotesque  orna- 
ments, which  have  been  gradually  moulded  in  this  cavern 
by  the  dropping  of  the  calcareous  water  harflening  into 
petri&ctions.  Many  of  these  fine  groups  have  either  been 
wholly  destroyed,  or  grievously  defaced,  by  the  Vandalism 
of  that  class  of  tourists  who  cannot  rest  satisfied  without 
bearing  away  a  fragment  of  every  thing  they  contemplate, 
be  it  the  lava  of  a  volcano,  or  the  monument  of  a  martyr. 
The  smoke  of  the  torches  and  candles  has  also  sullied  the 
purity  of  the  crystallizations ;  but  mutilated  and  dimmed 
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though  they  be,  there  is  jet  beauty  enough  left  amply  to 
reward  the  enterprise  of  the  tourist,  and  the  enthusiaflm  of 
the  loTer  of  Nature. 


THE    CUCHULLIN    HtLLS. 


Leaving  the  Cave,  and  rounding  Strathaird  Pointy  the 
tourist  enters  the  Bay  of  Scayaig,  where  a  scene  of  the 
wildest  sublimity  opens  upon  his  eye.  The  wild  and  ro- 
mantic forms  of  the  Ouchullin  Hills,  looming  through  the 
mist  in  which  they  are  generally  more  or  less  enyeloped, 
rear  their  grisly  summits  to  the  clouds,  while  colunmar 
and  needle-pointed  rocks  shoot  abruptly  from  the  bosom  of 
the  deep,  forming  together  a  scene  of  grandeur  and  of 
desolation  altogether  unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  the 
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Britiflh  Isles.  To  reach  the  upper  end  of  Loch  Scavaig, 
at  the  nearest  point  to  Loch  Coniisk,  will  occupy  the 
tourist  about  three  hours  from  the  time  of  leaving  the  Spar 
Gave.  In  the  bosom  of  the  majestic  solitude  before  him, 
and  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fr^m  the  landing-place, 
reposes  the  far-famed  Loch  Coruisk.  It  is  approached 
along  the  course  of  the  brawling  stream  which  discharges 
the  superfluous  waters  of  Loch  Coruisk  into  Loch  Scayaig. 
Pursuing  this  track,  the  shores  of  that  ''dread  lake" 
expand  to  the  eye,  and  there  are  few  who  will  not  concur 
in  the  exclamation  of  the  Bruce,  when  the  deep,  dark,  and 
solemn  sheet  of  water  stretches  before  him  : 

<*  St  Mary  !  what  a  scene  is  here  ! 
IVe  traversed  many  a  mountain  strand 
Abroad  and  in  my  native  land, 
And  it  has  been  my  lot  to  tread 
Where  safety,  more  than  pleasure  led  ; 
Thna  many  a  waste  I've  wandered  o'er — 
Clombe  many  a  crag— croas'd  many  a  moor — 

But,  by  my  halidome, 
A  scene  so  rude,  so  wild  as  this. 
Yet  so  sublime  in  barrenness, 
Ne'er  did  my  wandering  footsteps  press. 

Where'er  I  happ'd  to  roam.''* 

"  The  margins  of  the  lake  are  composed  of  vast  sloping 
rocks  and  gigantic  stones,  and  these  hard  and  herbless 
masses. rise  ridge  above  ridge  till  they  blend  with  the 
higher  sides  and  summits  of  the  mountains,  seen  only 
partially  through  the  racking  clouds,  and  seeming,  so  un- 
expectedly do  they  appear  at  times  above  you,  as  if  in  the 
very  act  of  rolling  downwards.  The  pervading  colour  is 
an  ashy  brown,  and  there  is  not  only  a  vastness,  but  an  air 
of  volcanic  desolation  about  them,  which  we  have  not  seen 
elsewhere  equalled.  The  loftier  portions  of  all  these  moun- 
tains are  extremely  jagged  and  precipitous,  rising  here  and 
there  into  gigantic  pinnacles  and  spires,  the  smallest  points 
of  which,  however,  would  crush  to  atoms  all  the  cathedrals 
in  the  earth.  But  the  sides  and  bases  are  in  many  parts 
composed  of  vast  rounded  or  tabular  masses  of  equal-sur- 

*  liorduf  (he  Isles,  Canto  iiL.  stanza  ziiL 
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fa^^  rock,  steeply  inclined,  indeed,  bnt  slighily 
niilated,  so  as  to  render  walking,  with  due  attention,  easy. 
At  least  we  found  it  so.  Sir  Walter  Soott  seems  to  have 
viewed  them  as  more  sudden  in  their  ascent  from  the  lake 
than  they  really  are ;  for  he  describes  the  Guillen  moon- 
tains  as  rising '  so  perpendicularly  from  the  water  edge,  that 
Borrowdale,  or  even  Glencoe,  is  a  jest  to  them.'  Bot,  in 
truth,  their  lower  portions  are  not  precipitous,  aa  there 
are  various  rocky  platforms  between  ^e  like  and  the  lofty 
mountain  steeps,  and  it  is  these  forlorn  and  sloping  flats 
which  constitute  a  perrading  character  of  this  desolate 
scene.  Still  they  are  steep  enough,  in  all  oonscienoe,  and 
whether  they  are  or  not,  why  should  a  worm  of  the  earth 
gainsay  the  feelings  of  the  great  Magician  Y^ 

*  WiLBoii*8  Vojfoge  round  Sk«  Coatts  q^ScoOcmd,  toL  L,  pi^  S1& 
Vor  the  onaU  eje-iketeh  of  Cornkk  and  the  OadraQiiM,  Intaroduoed  Into  the 
text,  we  an  indebted  to  ProfoHor  FoxImi  of  Bdiabax)^  UnlTonity.  It  was 
■ketched  by  the  Profeaeor.  in  the  oooxw  of  his  icimtiSo  reeeazehe^  wlttaoat 
any  pretenrion  to  geometrical  accuracy,  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  diq»aei- 
tion  of  the  UHi  and  TalleyB  of  the  district ;  and  is  appended  to  a  paper  on  the 
topography  and  geology  of  the  CochuBin  HQb,  and  on  the  tcMei  of  anefest 
gladen  which  they  preeent,  oontribated  to  the  Kdinburffli  Phito$opkicai  JcMmat- 
T8  this  paper,  in  No.  79  of  the  Journal^  the  Klentlfic  reader  ii  refenod  for  the 
most  satiBfiwAoiy  deeeription  which  haa  yet  been  publiihed  of  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  this  portion  of  Skye.  The  humbler  objects  of  the  presoit  wo^  admit 
of  oar  aTBiling  ouxseltres  only  of  the  fbllowing  brief  extract  :— 

"The  moontainous  part  of  Skye,  between  Broadford  and  Loch  Britde  (a 
distance  of  eleven  miles,)  oomprieos  two  Tsiy  distinct  groops  ot  hIDs.  aa  dfatinc* 
In  arrangement  and  external  form  aa  in  geolo^cal  oompoettioo.  The  Krovp  of 
the  Red  Hills  (to  the  east)  is  distinguished  by  rounded  forms,  oonsistfaig  of  a 
group  of  dome-shaped  masses  crowded  together  and  composed  of  a  kind  of 
qr«ilte,  in  whidi  felspar  predominalei.  The  CuchuDin  range  constitutes  a  more 
connected  chain  of  craggy  peaks,  whose  fhntastic  outlines.  In  certain  positiaBe. 
may  perhaps  vie  with  any  In  the  whole  worid.  They  m^  be  compared  to  those 
of  the  granite  mountains  of  Danphlnfi ;  and  one  part,  in  particular,  resembles 
the  Hontagne  de  hk  Grare,  aptly  likened,  by  H  Bile  de  Beanmont^  to  "a  gipoi- 
tic  nut-craeker,  menacing  heaven  with  its  open  jaws."  Tfab  grovqi,  as  we  shall 
see,  is  more  compact  and  less  strag^^Ung  than  the  other :  its  colour^  too,  is  in 
singular  contrast,  varying  ftx>m  brown  to  deq)  green  on  tike  one  side,  to  purple 
on  the  other,  particulariy  after  nin.  Its  composition  is  prindpuDy  of  hyper- 
sthene  rock,  which  was  disoovered  hereby  Dr.  Maooilloch,  of  which  the  excessiTa 
toughness,  and  its  resistance  to  every  kind  of  external  action,  whether  flrom  rio- 
lance  or  firam  weather,  gives  much  propriety  to  the  name.  The  mountain  of 
Ben  Bteven  stands  beyond  the  proper  Umit  of  the  Cuehullina,  but  in  form,  and 
evidently  also  in  composition,  it  must  be  dassed  with  them. 

**  The  a|»pearanoe  of  the  Bed  hill%  as  first  seen  after  passing  the  Kyies  of 
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At  the  head  of  the  hike  is  a  quiet,  grusj  plain,  through 
•which  the  crystalliiie  stream  by  which  the  Loch  is  fed 
mesndecs  on  its  mission.  The  serene  beauty  of  the  spot 
presents  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  sterile  grandeur 
arovnd,  but  when  a  storm  brings  down  the  floods  foaming 
from  the  mountain  sides,  the  gentle  stream  swells  into  a 
mighty  torrent,  and  sweeps  the  plain  with  resistless  fury. 

The  circnit  of  the  lake,  as  Mr.  Wilson  observes,  is  by  no 
means  so  difficult,  as  the  description  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  the  distant  aspect  of  the  margin  would  lead  the  tourist 
to  suppose.  It  must,  howeyer,  be  admitted  that  the  Siron- 
nohStfte,  on  the  eastern  side,  does  rise  yery  precipitately. 
The  walk  round  cannot  much  exceed  three  miles ;  but  the 
fatigue  of  the  journey,  and  the  length  of  time  taken  to 
accomplish  it,  make  it  equal  to  at  least  five  miles  over  a 
good  road.  The  lake  abounds  with  trout,  and  their  flavour 
and  condition  satisfied  the  present  writer  that  they  at  least 
are  not  suflerers  from  the  general  sterility  around  them. 
The  eagle  may  often  be  seen  tracing  its  sublime  circles 
above  the  serrated  peaks  of  the  Ouchullins,  and  the  red 
dee]^— jdnt-heir  of  the  wilderness — sometimes  forsakes  his 
mountain  fastnesses  to  browse  on  the  plain  at  the  head  of 
tho  lake. 

The  description  of  Loch  Coruisk  and  the  scenery  around 
it,  is  one  of  the  noblest  passages  in  the  Lord  of  the  Isles. 
To  those  tourists  who  have  not  provided  themselves  with  a 
copy  of  that  poem  as  a  companion  on  their  tour,  the  quo- 
tation cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable. 

•  •  «  And  that  Mflk  naked  pmlptot, 

fsnly  boiMO  ry  bai  known  aable  mvint,  and  davfc  abjm, 

A«ra*M««fBa«tlMldmul1alw.  Tvlb  of  the  outrage  HIU. 

Wllb  til  davkladfl*  of  banco  flton*.  The  wiktoit  b1mi»  but  Oita,  ean  show 

MtfOH  tl«k  prliiwval  «arthqttake'i  away  Some  toueh  of  Naton'i  ganlal  flew : 

8MhMBtaicnii«eandihatMr'dwigr  On  Ugb  Bramoi*  gnao  moeM*  grow, 

ThfMsh  the  nHla  be«Mn  of  the  hill.  And  beath-brila  bod  in  deep  Glencnw. 

Sl^e,  MBdli,  in  almoit  eraiy  datail,  the  groapi  of  ruift  of  AutvigiM.  The 
n^umfw  of  enten  does  not  altogether  dettroy  ttie  ftnelogy ;  for  raah  mooatains 
M  BtD  Dft  OsiDeadi  and  Qlaizilch  may  be  perfectly  oomporod  to  the  Puy  do 
Dooie  wUfCfa  baa  no  proper  enter,  and  of  which  the  form  it  attributed  to  the 
paetj  nmdfUnwm  of  the  matter  during  e}ection,  without  so  great  an  exploeive 
fofaaaatoeleara&opanTaDt  throaghit  The  Oochulliink  as  taae  been  aid. 
Mean  panilie  foraM,  bat  faiveited  with  »  UaokneH  and  etecOlty  whioh.  taken  at 
%  wboK  even  few  aedve  Toloanoes  present." 
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AndoepMcnOmaliftii-Bciit  I.00W  tngt  had  lapplti  •'»; 

But  hn*,— ttbovc,  arauid,  btlov,  AnU  wnw,  ch«ne«  poiwd  and  telanead,  19, 

OnnkountelnorlBglcn,  Bo  Uai  %  •Mpltag  un  algM  aiivr 
Nor  «M,  nor  dunib,  oor  pteai,  aor  flower,  A  nuM  do  boot  eooM  rate. 

Xor  iiii«bt  of  Togotaliro  powor,  1"  Satan'*  n«o ^ tmIii  tfarava. 

Tho ynuf  oye majr koa.  To* tranbUaglto tko  Draid'o ombc 
For  all  la  rodn  at  nuidooa  tbrowa,  O"  **•  pwc«*oao  Imm. 

Bladiwa«w,bancrM*.aiidbaaborf(oM,     ThooTontagaii^  »Hh In  ila  ■!. 

AAirmfohoiadonM  NowclothwUhcmottBtahio- kfiy  mm, 
TlioMniniorMa,llMiprtarinractd*»,  Vow  laA  tMr  lanhaaia  kna. 

Thak^lothowlthmMijaTarlodhao  Aad  ivund  tho  ridrto  thoir  maaila  floM. 

Tbo  bloakoot  moantain-«klo.  Or  on  tho  aiblo  voaen  eail'il. 

Or  oa  (kooddjrtnc  brawo  «Mrnu 
And  wildor,  ftrwani  ao  thoy  weawl,  Dtoporvod  ia  midJle  air. 

Woro  tho  prood  cllft  aad  loko  prolbiiad.  And  oft,ooodcB«pl.aftOB«o«ber  ta«cr. 

Hugo  (onafeN  orgiaaito  blaek  Wbce,  brief  and  flem,  tba  moaiiaata  Aamr 
Aflbnlod  rudo  and  onmber'd  (nMk ;  Poon  Bko  a  tomnt  down. 

For  Awn  IhamottBtala  hoar.  And  what  ratara  tho  ■an^glwi  » 

Hurl'd  hearnoBg  la  wmo  ntght  of  fcar,  Whitni'd  wllh  kmm  a  thoaasd  acraaaaa 
Whoa  yoU'd  tho  volTandflod  tho  dair.  Lip  tnm  tfc^  ■onataia^  wmu. 

If  the  tourist  has  brought  a  guide  from  Torrin,  or  if  aar 
of  the  boatmen  are  qualified  to  act  in  that  capacity,  he  mar 
at  once  strike  across  from  the  head  of  the  loch  to  Gtes 
Sligachan,  by  the  wild  pass  known  by  the  name  of  Hart-o- 
Oorry.  If  he  has  no  guide,  and  is  not  of  an  adventmoas 
disposition,  he  must  re-embark  and  be  landed  at  Oanta- 
sunary,  where  he  will  be  directed  to  the  footpath  conduct- 
ing to  Sligachan  Inn.  The  distance  from  Gamasunaiy  to 
Sligachan  is  at  least  eight  miles,  and  the  footpath  (if  the 
rude  track  merits  the  name)  is  so  rough,  that  it  will  oocupj 
three  or  four  hours  to  perform  the  journey.  On  the  leli  the 
pedestrian  passes  two  sheets  of  water,  called  LodMia-CrBach 
and  Loch-na-Kain,  and  on  his  right  he  will  perceiTe  the 
precipitous  side  of  Ben  Blayen,  the  mountain  referred  to  in 
a  former  page.  Pursuing  his  route,  he  will  obserre  upon 
the  left  the  opening  of  Hart-o-Corry,  and  at  this  point  he 
has  the  most  striking  yiew  of  the  Ouchullins  he  wiU  com- 
mand throughout  the  journey.  Of  the  numerous  peaks  of 
the  Ouchullins,  Scuir-narGillean  (the  rock  of  the  youn^  men) 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  highest.  As  fur  as  is  known, 
the  summit  of  this  mountain  was  first  reached  by  Professor 
Forbes  in  1836,  accompanied  by  a  local  guide  who  had  made 
many  previous  unsuccessful  attempts  both  alone  and  with 
strangers.*    Its  height  was  computed  by  Professor  Forbes, 

*  The  name  of  this  golde  If  Angtw  MftchKyra,  Mid  Btnagen  «lM>  pnpom  u 
WRle  the  gid4r  halsht  ihoald  Ncore  his  Mrrloe^  He  in^jr  be  baud  of  U  a|a- 
ehao  IniL 
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by  barometrical  obserratioiis  in  1846,  and  was  found  to  be 
between  3200  and  3220  feet.  Bruch-nft-Fray  is  considered 
by  the  same  authority  to  be  about  forty  feet  lower.  Scuir- 
n»-Banachtich,  (the  smallpox  roek),  a  very  acute  summit  of 
the  western  range,  appears  to  the  eye  as  eleyated  as  Scuii^ 
n»-Qillean  itself  and  there  is  yet  no  eyidence  that  it  is  not 
80.  Ben  Blaven  is  also  a  competitor  for  the  honour  of 
ranking  first  in  altitude,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  its 
less  acuminated  form  is  calculated  to  diminish  its  apparent 
height,  we  think  it  not  improbable  that  it  may  make  good 
its  title.  With  the  single  exception  of  Glencoe,  there  is 
nothing  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland  comparable  with  the 
magnificent  scene  at  this  point  of  Glen  Sligachan.  The 
hiUs  in  both  glens  do  not  much  differ  in  height,  and  in 
sterility  they  are  nearly  equal ;  but  in  the  romantic  gran- 
deur of  their  forms,  chiefiy  of  their  summits,  the  palm  must 
be  assigned  to  the  Cuchullins  oyer  the  hills  of  Glencoe. 
In  the  latter,  however,  there  is  a  closer  proximity  of  the 
hills  to  the  spectator,  and  although  the  poet  has  sung  that 
**  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,**  we  incline  to 
believe  that  the  near  approach  of  these  mountain  masses 
gives  them  additional  impressiveness. 

Following  the  course  of  the  river  that  waters  this  deso- 
late valley,  the  tourist  will  reach  Sligachan  Inn,  the  ao- 
conmiodation  of  which  has  of  late  been  greatly  improved, 
rendering  its  roof  a  welcome  refuge  after  the  toils  of 
the  day.  Should  he  wish  to  push  on  to  Portree,  a  distance 
of  nine  and  a  half  miles,  a  vehicle  or  ponies  may  be  engaged 
at  the  Inn.  The  road  presents  no  feature  of  any  interest, 
and  it  is  therefore  of  little  consequence  whether  it  is  tra- 
velled by  day  or  by  night.  There  is  an  excellent  road  the 
whole  way. 

.  Portree,  the  capital  of  Skye,  is  situate  on  a  steep  acclivity 
at  the  side  of  the  loch  of  the  same  name,  the  bay  of  which 
fonos  a  fine  land-locked  natural  harbour,  spacious  enough 
to  contain  several  hundred  sail.  The  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour is  surrounded  by  bold  headlands,  forming  the  com- 
mencement of  a  noble  range  of  coast  sceneiy  extending 
northward  to  the  Point  of  Aird.    The  Inn  affords  good 
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aeoommodation,  and  branches  of  the  Kational  Bank  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  the  North  of  Scotland  Bank,  are  eataUiahed 
in  the  Tillage.  At  Portree  the  tourist  may  avail  himself 
of  the  steamer  to  return  to  Glasgow,  for  he  has  now  been 
conducted  through  by  far  the  most  interesting  scenery  of 
Skye.  Should  he  desire  to  extend  his  tour  to  Trottemish, 
Vatemish,  and  Sleat,  we  shall  furnish  a  few  rapid  notes  to 
assist  his  progress. 


HiRTRBK— PRINCB  CHARLBS'S  GATE— THE  STORR— QUIRAING — POIfTT 
OF  AIRD^DDNTULM  CASTLE— DUNTJfiG AM  CASTLE— BRACADALK— 
SLIOACHAN— S0O.N8ER— BBOADPOUD — KHTLB  AKIN— ISLE  OBOMVAY 
—ARMADALE  CASTLE. 


'ihe  tine  cliff  scenery  extending  northward  along  the  coast  mtiJk** 
it  desirable  that  a  boat  should  be  engaged  at  Portree  for  the  first 
Ktage  of  the  tourist's  progress.  Four  miles  from  Portree,  close  upon 
the  water's  edge,  is  a  care  in  which  Prince  Charles  laj  for  a  time 
concealed. 
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The  interior  presents  the  same  richly  wrought  natural  rook- work  as 
adorns  the  cave  at  Strathaird,  while  the  exuding  lime-water  which 
prodaoes  the  stalactites  has  hardened  over  the  entrance  into  a  variety 
of  grmoefol  forma  of  a  rich  cream  colour,  *'  intermingled  with  the 
lichen-oovered  rock,  and  interwreathed  with  long  festoons  of  ivy 
leaves  of  the  freshest  green."  The  ruthless  hand  of  the  spoiler  here, 
as  St  Strathaird,  has  destroyed  many  of  the  finest  stalactites.  Three 
miles  further  along  the  coast,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
shore,  is  the  rocky  pyramidal  peak  called  the  Storr.  If  the  tourist 
land  here  he  must  pursue  his  way  over  the  moor  to  Stanchel,  which 
is  ttxteen  miles  distant  from  Portree,  and  about  eight  from  Storr, 
Bnt  to  perform  this  journey  a  guide  is  indispensable,  for  the  track 
is  searoel J  discernible  by  any  eye  but  that  of  a  native.  From  the 
farm-hoQse  of  Stanchel 

QUIRAING 

ia  distant  about  a  mile  and  a  half.    This  remarkable  scene,  the  boast 
of  Trottemish,  and  upheld  by  the  natives  of  this  portion  of  Skye  as 
quite  equal  in  interest  to  anything  in  the  island,  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
or  two  miles  from  Stanchel.     The  mountain,  among  the  rocky  bar- 
rier* of  which  it  is  enclosed,  u  about  1000  feet  in  height,  sloping  by 
a  declivity  towards  the  west,  but  presenting  north-eastwards  a  fh>nt 
of  ragged  precipices,  varied  by  huge  uprising  columns  of  basalt  and 
massy  fragments  of  fluted  rock.    In  other  parts  large  spaces  forming 
oonoave  sections  present  themselves  to  view,  ribbed  by  fissures  and 
projecting  seams,  between  which  in  moist  weather  (which  is  seldom 
wanting)  streamlets  descend  in  lengthened  silvery  streaks.    Quiraing 
Itself  coniists  of  a  verdant  platform  covered  with  an  even  and  un- 
vaiTing  turf  of  the  finest  grass,  and  of  sufficient  extent  (observes 
the  martial  spirit  of  its  Highland  pastor)  to  contain  six  or  seven  re- 
gimentsof  soldiers.  To  readers  unversed  in  military  affiurs,  it  may  be 
more  intelligibly  described  as  100  paces  long  by  60  broad.    It  is  stud- 
ded all  round  with  massive  columns  of  rock,  rising  up  in  lofty  peaks, 
more  or  less  acuminated,  and  separated  by  deep  chasms,  rendering 
fhem  for  the  most  part  inaccessible.    On  approaching  the  great  inlet 
to  the  platform,  the  passage  is  much  obstructed  by  heaps  of  stones 
and  mbbiah)  the  detritus  of  the  fractured  clifb  during  the  waste  of 

"Bat throng  the  dsifc  sod  thnragh  the  oold. 
And  through  the  j-awning  fimras  old. 
Let  feooriit  boldlly  praM  his  wsy 

Bi^  through  the  quarry ;  and  behold 
A  scene  of  soft  sod  lovely  hue ! 
Where  blue  sad  gr^,  and  tender  green, 
TqgMlMr  mske  s>  siveet  a  loene 
As  eiar  homsn  tiy  did  view. 


T 
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ficoMth  the  dnr  bhu  dcy  b«m  M 
A  litOa  flald  of  mwdov  groond : 
Bat  fidd  or  mfladownaiiM  U  not— 
OaU  ii  of  euth  »  nuD  green  ptoi^ 
With  rodci  cnoompMnd  round.'* 

The  entrance  is  guarded  by  an  isolated  pyramidal  diff,  cabled  the 
Needle.  Having  passed  this  rooky  sentinel,  the  traveller  gains 
the  top  of  the  nigged  avenue ;  and,  instead  of  a  dark  and  narrow 
cave,  he  beholds  the  spacioos  opening  spread  before  him,  with  the 
verdnnras  platform  in  its  oentre,  to  which,  by  a  short  descending 
path,  he  threads  his  way.  He  now  beholds  the  rocks  firowning 
aloft,  and  the  ragged  cliflk  ranging  themselves  in  circles  aronnd  him. 
Rocky  pyramids,  like  a  bulwark,  encompass  the  lUry  plain  on  which 
he  stands.  The  scene  is  felt  to  be  a  dreary  solitude  ;  yet  there  is 
a  pleasing  beauty  in  its  repose.  The  panoramic  view  of  the  sea  and 
intervening  country  is  gained  only  in  detached  fragments  throngh 
the  rugged  difls  or  the  surrounding  pyramids.  The  rocks  vHiich 
compose  these  huge  columns  are  so  streaked  and  variegated  that  the 
imagination  of  the  spectator  cannot  foil  to  delineate  hundreds  of 
grotesque  figures  of  die  wildest  description  in  their  outlines.  To  the 
poetic  foncy  of  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  who  kindly  allovred  the 
present  writer 'tb;|>eru8e  the  description  of  Quinung  in  his  MS. 
journal,  this  singuUr  scene  appeared  **  like  the  wonderful  domain 
of  some  Polypbeme^n  magician,"  while  the  great  ravine  forming  the 
entrance  seemed  like  the  "  ruined  hall  of  some  mighty  Cyclops  or 
Fingallian  giant  of  at  least  100  feet  in  sUture."  The  aspect  ot  the 
scene  is  of  course  materially  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  weather; 
but  whether  streams  of  intercepted  sunshine  play  among  the  rocky 
barriers,  penetrating,  but  not  illuminating  their  gloom ;  whether  the 
clouds  by  enveloping  their  summits,  leave  the  beholder  to  imagine 
that  these  manacles  of  rock  bind  earth  and  heaven  together ;  or 
whether  the  mists,  stalking  amid  the  pyramids,  by  turns  disclose 
and  conceal  their  spectral  torna,  Quiraing  must  be  admitted  to 
be  a  scene  of  enchanting  beauty  and  impressive  grandeur.* 

Instead  of  returning  in  the  direction  of  Stanchel  to  resume  his 
progress  around  the  coast,  the  tounst  may  continue  to  follow  the 
road  that  has  brought  him  to  Quiraing,  till  it  joins  the  Parliamentaiy 
road  a  mile  and  a  quarter  flrom  Uig.  The  junction  of  the  roads  is 
about  six  miles  from  Quiraing.  W  e  continue,  however,  to  pnrsne 
the  road  along  the  coast.  About  3J  miles  from  Quiraing,  vire  reach 
Aird,  in  which  district,  at  a  place  called  Killmaluaok,  is  a  thatched 
public-house.    The  cliffs  on  this,  the  northern  foce  of  the  island,  are 

*  The  greater  part  of  this  desorlpclon  of  Quirsfaig  if  extiaetedp  with  tome 
■bridgment  and  abatement  of  eloqacnoe,  from  the  Jftm  SUUitUeal  AceomU  of 
Scotland,  vol  ziv.  pp.  338-9.  Ibe  engraved  view  b  sxeooted  by  Mr.  Foam, 
tmxk  a  very  graphic  eketch,  hi  pen  end  ink,  bgr  Sir  ThonMs  Dick  Lsodcr. 
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very  m^eftiey  tad^  from  the  nea,  bave  a  very  megiiiSoeiit  effect. 
They  are  that  described  by  Mr.  Wilaon :— <*  The  cUft  immediate  to 
the  na  were  foimed  of  gigantic  pngaa,  of  tuoh  lai^  proportions 
as  to  resemble  the  towers  of  castles  grouped  together,  each  being 
sereral  yards  in  diameter.  Above  these,  and  Isrther  back,  were 
some  of  the  loftiest  ooiamns  of  the  more  ordinary  thickness^  we  had 
yet  observed.  On  the  whole,  the  bMaltie  or  oolnmnar  scenery  of  the 
north  of  Skye  exceeds,  in  the  lofty  grandeur  of  its  ranges,  whatever 
Staffa  or  the  Giant's  Causeway  can  produce,  although  the  angular 
forms  of  the  two  latter  are  more  minutely  finished  and  symmetrioal." 
A  mile  and  a  half  from  Killmaluaok,  we  reach  Duntulm  Castle,  the 
ancient  nsidenoe  of  the  Maodonalds,  seated  on  a  high,  rocky,  and 
almost  wa-girt  point  Three  miles  further,  on  the  left,  stands  Kil- 
mnir  Church,  in  the  burying-ground  of  which,  Flora  Macdonald,  the 
^ithfol  companion  of  the  fortunes  of  Prince  Charles,  is  interred. 
The  marble  slab  whksh  was  inlaid  m  her  tombstone  has  been  broken 
and  carried  off  piecemeal  by  the  same  class  of  ruthless  destroyers 
whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  denounce  in  our  description 
of  the  cares  at  Strathaird  and  Portree.  Two  mDes  further,  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  road,  is  MonkBtadt  House,  lately  the  residence 
ofllogh  Macdonald,  Esq.,  one  of  the  most  extensive  fanners  in  Skye. 
The  fertile  valley  extending  to  the  north  of  the  house  is  the  bed  of  a 
lake  which  has  recently  been  drained,  the  ground  thus  acquired 
being  cultivated  with  the  crooked  spade  peculiar  to  the  agriculture 
of  Skye.  Mr.  Macdonkld  is  the  grandnephew  of  Flora  Macdonald, 
and  possesses  the  habit-shurt  worn  by  Prince  Charles  when  disguised 
in  female  appareL  Three  miles  and  a  quarter  from  Monkstadt  the 
tourist  reaches  Uig,  a  village  of  cottar  fiirms  at  the  head  of  the  bay 
of  the  same  name.  The  whole  land  around  the  bay  is  lud  out  in 
cultivated  stripes,  upon  which  is  raised  the  produce  which  forms 
the  chief  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants.  This  scattered  hamlet  con- 
tains a  population  of  about  600.  A  few  small  vessels  generally  en- 
liven the  bay.  From  Uig  all  the  way  to  Portree,  the  road  possesses 
no  interest  beyond  what  is  conferred  on  it  by  the  view  across  Loch 
Snizort,  with  its  islands  and  bold  rocky  coast.  Six  miles  firom  Uig 
is  Kingsborough,  the  residence  of  Donald  M'Leod,  Esq.,  the  most 
extensive  former  on  Lord  Maodonald's  estate.  If  the  tourist  can 
here  find  the  means  of  crossing  the  loch  to  Tayinlone  Inn  in  Lyn- 
dale,  he  will  save  seven  miles  of  a  dreary  road :  if  not,  he  must  pur- 
sue his  way  till  he  passes  Snizort  Church,  beyond  which,  8^  miles 
from  Uig,  he  reaches  Cain-sail-eyre,  a  thatohed  public  house  of  a  very 
abject  order.  Portree  is  dbtant  from  this  point  6)  miles.  Pursuing 
the  road  round  Loch  Snizort,  for  about  3  miles,  we  reach  the  fiMin* 
bouse  of  Skebost,  and  4)  miles  further,  passing  a  small  plantation, 
we  arrive  at  Tajinlone  Inn  in  Lyndale.  The  toad  now  lies  through 
a  dreary  mooriand,  uneheered  by  any  object  of  interest  till  th« 
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traveller  raaohet  DaiiTegui,*  a  diituioe  of  11)  miles.  Tbe  farmach 
KMui  to  Dan  vegan  leads  off  the  main  road  between  the  9th  and  10th 
milettonea  from  Tayinlone. 

DUNVEGAN  CASTLE, 

the  family  teat  of  Macleod  of  Afacleod,  stands  upon  a  rock  near  the 
shore  of  a  small  bay,  sarrounded  by  woods  of  considerable  extent, 
to  which  additions  have  recently  been  made.  Thongh  the  general  pile 
is  imposing  f^m  its  size  and  situation,  the  modem  alterations  made 
to  improve  it  as  a  &mily  residence,  have  somewhat  impaired  its  dig- 
nity as  a  stronghold.  The  most  ancient  portion  is  said  to  have  been 
built  in  the  ninth  century.  Among  the  antiques  preserved  in  Dun- 
vegan,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  (airy  flag,  the  horn  of  Borie 
More,  and  a  chalice  or  drinking  cup  of  oak,  mounted  with  silver. 
The  last  is  said  to  have  been  part  of  the  spoil  taken  from  an  Irish 
chief  called  Nial  Glundubh,  ( ATtet  ff  tka  Biaek  JTimm.)  The  date  io 
the  inscription  is  much  effitoed,  but  though  formerly  supposed  to 
be  of  the  lOtb,  it  is  now  found  of  the  15th  century.  iM  only 
mountains  of  any  considerable  elevation  in  tliis  district  of  Skye  are 
the  Greater  and  Lesser  lielvel,  commonly  called  Macleod's  Tables, 
from  the  perfectly  level  nature  of  their  summits.  Their  height  is 
1700  feet. 

The  next  stage  of  the  tourist's  journey  is  Stman  in  Bracadale,  s 
slated  public  house  1 1|  miles  from  Dunvegan.t  The  road  skirt» 
Loch  Bracadale,  and  in  ascending  from  Struan  the  bay  presents  a 
pleasing  prospect.  Half  way  between  Struan  and  Sligachan  th« 
road  to  Talisker  branches  off  to  the  right.  The  scenery  of  Talisker 
is  highly  romantic,  and  its  soil  partieuUriy  fertile.  The  command- 
ing forms  of  the  Guchullins  are  again  rising  before  us,  as  we  ap- 
proach Sligachan,  which  is  13{  miles  f^m  Struan.  Passing  on  tbe 
right  the  lofty  conical  hill  called  Ben  Glamioh,  and  proceeding  along 
the  shores  of  Loch  Sligachan  for  3^  miles,  we  reach  Sconser 
Inn.    From  Sconser  to  Broadford  the  road  first  skirts  Loch  Ainort 

•  Should  the  tourist  darire  to  extend  his  tesesrohes  hito  Vatemiflh,  he  ftrikei 
off  the  Donvesui  road  at  Fabry  Bridge.  Four  milei  from  Fsliy  Bridge.  Stem, 
a  nmsll  Tillage  of  dated  hoam,  win  be  observed  ckise  by  (he  wster  e^ga  Tb« 
fortility  of  this  spot,  with  Its  email  garden  ftffiiis,  is  a  cheoring  contXMt  to  tfa« 
sterile  wildemen  through  which  the  trayeUer  has  paaied  to  reaoh  ik  Thebooie 
of  Kajor  Maodonald,  the  prino^  proprietor  of  Vatenuih,  is  about  s  milfl 
ftirther  along  the  road,  which  extends  to  Tatonlah  Point 

t  At  Btnian,  a  boat  may  be  engaged  by  thoie  who  wish  to  tea  Xadeod'a 
lfaldeni»  three  naked  basaltio  pQlars,  sbootfaig  abnipOy  from  the  sea  off  Um 
western  hora  of  Loch  Biaoadala  The  highest  is  200,  and  the  other  two  sbont 
100  feet  in  hd^t  There  was  at  one  time  a  fDurth  pflkur.  bat  it  yielded  to  lb« 
antioQ  of  the  rtorms  and  tbe  waves,  and  has  now  disappeared  in  the  deep 

The  bay  of  Tkliiker  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  by  approachli^  it  by  wsler; 
and  the  touxiiit  prooeeding  to  Sligachan,  by  landing  at  Talisker  ihoitom  hii  Joor* 
n^  hj  three  mUea 
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and  then  the  Soand  of  Scalpa,  making  a  distance  of  12  miles.  The 
hillaide  by  Scalpa  Sound  has  a  pleasant  feathering  of  hazel  and 
birch. 

From  BiDadford  the  toarist  may  proceed  either  to  Khyle  Akin 
(8^  miles,)  Khyle  Rhea (12  miles,)  or  Isle  Oronsay  (12  miles.)  None 
of  the  roads  possesses  much  interest  At  Khyle  Akin  an  attempt  was 
made,  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Lord  Maodonald,  to  establish  a 
seaport  town,  but  the  scheme  entirely  failed  of  success.  It  possesses, 
howerer,  a  respectable  inn,  and  about  a  dozen  good  slated  houses. 
Close  to  the  Tillage  are  the  ruins  of  Castle  Moil. 

At  Isle  Oronsay  there  is  a  small  steam -boat  inn,  and  a  commer- 
cial establishment  has  been  founded  there  by  the  judicious  enter- 
prise of  the  late  Mr.  John  Elder.  The  place  derives  its  rame  from 
a  small  island,  which  lies  so  close  upon  the  Skye  coast  as  to  form  a 
conTenient  natnral  harbour. 

Pursuing  the  route  along  the  coast  a  road  is  passed  on  the  right  lead- 
ing to  Ord.*  We  next  reach  Knock  fitrm  on  the  left,  and  immedi- 
ately adjoining  it,  on  a  rocky  promontory  projecting  into  the  sea,  are 
the  ruins  of  Knock  Castle.  The  country  in  this  neighbourhood,  it 
will  be  observed,  presents  an  appearance  of  much  higher  cultivation 
than  that  through  which  we  have  hitherto  passed.  About  two  miles 
from  Knockfin  is  Ostaig,  the  pleasant  residence  of  Captain  Mac- 
donald,  and  a  mile  further  is  Armadale  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Maodonald,  and  the  chief  mansion-house  in  the  island.  It  is  seated 
on  a  gentle  slope,  with  a  well-dressed  lawn  in  firont,  and  surrounded 
by  woods  of  considerable  extent  The  chief  ornament  of  the  interior 
is  a  laige  window  of  painted  glass  in  the  staircase,  executed  at  an 
expense  of  £1000,  representing  Somerled  of  the  Isles,  the  founder 
of  the  fkmilyy  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  ilgure  is 
in  full  Highland  costume,  armed  with  sword,  battle-axe,  and  targe. 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  Armadale  Castle,  is  Ardvasar,  a  small 
hamlet,  from  the  pier  of  which  passengers  can  have  a  boat  to  or 
from  the  steamer.  The  public-house  here  is  of  a  very  humble  kind, 
but  the  tourist  who  has  walked  over  Skye  may  contrive  to  spend 
a  night  in  it,  for  there  is  no  other  accommodation  to  the  Point  of 
Sleat 

•  Ord  is  4^  miles  distant  flrom  thb  point  The  pert  of  the  road  nearest 
Ord  Hes  through  a  pleasant  nSkj,  the  aides  of  which  have  a  oovning  of 
sidff  snd  of  birch. 
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Tourists  generally  proceed  to  Oban  by  Lochgilpbead  and 
tbe  Orinan  Canal.  There  are  two  routes  by  land  from  Oban 
to  Fort- William ;  the  coast  line  by  Oonnel  Feny  and  Ap- 
pin,  which  is  the  shorter  of  the  two,  and  the  other  by  Tay- 
nuilt,  Dalmally,  and  Glencoe.  Loch  Linnhe,  bounded  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  craggy  knolls  of  Appin,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  purple  hQls  of  Morren,  is  the  commencement 
of  that  chain  of  salt  and  fresh  water  lakes  formed  into  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  and  presents  on  both  sides  scenery  of  a 
most  romantic  charact^.  Opposite  to  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Lismore,  Loch  Creran  branches  off  into  the 
glen  of  that  name.    The  first  mansion  to  the  north  of  this 

Loch  is  Airds,  the  seat  of Bolland,  Esq. ;  next  is  the 

ruin  of  Castle  Stalker;  Appin  House,  (Downie  of  Appin,) 
next  occurs ;  and  after  that,  at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Leren, 
Ardshiel,  (Stewart,  Esq.)  From  Ballachulish  Ferry  on  Loch 
Leven,  noted  for  its  slate  quarry,  the  West  Highland  road 
penetrates  the  saTage  vale  of  Glencoe.*  Coran  Ferry,  nine 
miles  from  Fort- William,  divides  Loch  Linnhe  from  Loch 
Eil.  On  a  bend  of  Loch  Eil,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
river  Lochy,  and  contiguous  to  the  village  of  Marybuxgh, 
stands  Fobt-William — [Inns: — The  Caledonian;  The 
George ;  The  Argyle  Arms.] — The  fort,  originally  erected  by 
General  Monk,  and  rebuilt  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  is  provided  with  a  bomb-proof  magazine,  and 
barracks  to  accommodate  about  100  men.     Bui  Nsvis, 


•  On  o«Mii  dA|B  Um  rtoAOMr  buds  th«  mmwogBii  for  aienooo  M  Bilhefaa- 
UahFony.  Wbfla  this  is  nol  done,  they  murt  land  at  Coi»n  Fany.  tkom  whidi 
th»  dlatanoe  to  BalVmhnHah  fa  four  milaB.  A  cart,  aid  l^  ita  omier  to  hate 
fpring*,  may  be  hired  from  one  of  the  boatOMii  at  a  obaige  of  ona  ^nifa^  per 
mile,  to  cany  on  toniisli  to  wiUi«hiiii.K 
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tiJl  lately  considered  the  higheet  mountftin  in  Scotland,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this  neighbourhood. 
It  rises  4416  feet  above  the  mean  lerel  of  the  sea,  and  its 
circumference  at  the  base,  which,  upon  one  side,  is  almost 
washed  by  the  sea,  is  supposed  to  exceed  twenty-four  miles. 
**  Its  northern  front  consists  of  two  grand  distinct  ascents, 
or  terzaoes,  the  level  top  of  the  lowest  of  which,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  1700  feet,  contains  a  wild  tarn  or  mountain 
lake.  The  outer  acclivities  of  this  the  lower  part  of  the 
mountain  are  very  steep,  although  covered  with  a  short 
grassy  sward,  intermixed  with  heath ;  but  at  the  lake  this 
general  vegetable  clothing  ceases.  Here  a  strange  scene 
of  desolation  presents  itself.  The  upper  and  higher  por- 
tion seems  to  meet  us,  as  a  new  mountain  shooting  up  its 
black  porphyritic  rocks  through  the  granitic  masses,  along 
which  we  have  hitherto  made  our  way,  and,  where  not 
absolutely  precipitous,  its  sur&ce  is  strewed  with  angular 
fragmentiB  of  stone  of  various  sizes,  wedged  together,  and 
forming  a  singularly  mgged  covering,  among  which  we  look 
in  vain  for  any  symptoms  of  vegetable  life,  except  where 
round  some  pellucid  spring  the  rare  little  Alpine  plants, 
such  as  Epilobium  alpinum,  Silene  acaulis,  Saxifraga  stel- 
Uuris  and  nivalis,  which  live  only  in  such  deserts  wild,  are 
to  be  found  putting  forth  their  modest  blossoms,  amid  the 
encircling  moss.  The  eagle,  sallying  from  his  eyry,  may 
greet  the  approach  of  the  wanderer,  or  the  mournful 
plover,  with  plaintive  note,  salute  his  ear ;  but  for  those 
birds  of  the  mountain  the  rocky  wilderness  were  lifeless 
and  silent  as  the  grave;  its  only  tenants  the  lightnings 
and  the  mists  of  heaven,  and  its  language  the  voice  of  the 
storm."*  A  terrific  precipice  on  the  north-eastern  side 
makes  a  sheer  descent  from  the  snow-capped  summit  of 
not  less  than  1500  feet.  The  tourist  who  is  so  fortunate 
as  to  ascend  the  mountain  in  a  favourable  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  rewarded  with  a  prospect  of  remarkable  ex- 
tent and  grandeur.  Ben  Lomond,  Ben  Oruachan,  Ben  More, 
Ben  Lawers,  Schehallion,  and  Caimgonn,  rear  their  gigan- 

•  OoidBlo  lh»  Hl^hlHkdiaod  IilyidB  of  BooClaaa,  by  QeoisB  AndcxMB  and 
PeUr  AodenoD,  Eaqniroft 
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tic  heads  around,  while  other  peaks,  scarcely  lees  aspiring; 
extend  in  countless  number  and  infinite  Tariety  of  form 
and  character,  to  the  extreme  retge  of  the  horixon*  At 
the  distance  of  a  mile  ficom  Fort- William  stands  the 
old  Oastle  of  Inverlochy,  (now  the  property  of  Lord 
Abinger)  near  which  Montrose,  in  1645,  achieved  one  of 
his  easiest  and  most  decisive  victories.  He  attacked  the 
Campbells  by  surprise,  and  with  a  sacrifice  of  only  three  of 
his  men,  slaughtered  or  drowned  upwards  of  1500  of  Argyll^s 
forces.  A  few  years  since,  a  quantity  of  bones  were  dug  up 
on  the  scene  of  this  sanguinary  rout  where  so  many  feU  to 
deck  a  single  name.  Between  Inverlochy  and  Fort- William, 
the  country  has  an  aspect  of  stem  and  rugged  sublimity. 
Hills  rise  over  hills  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  of  various 
hues,  from  the  deep  distant  blue  to  the  hard  weather- 
beaten  grey  and  dark-wooded  green.  A  high  range  of  For~ 
phozy  rocks  in  Glen  Nevis  (remarkable  for  the  splendour  of 
its  scenery)  forms  a  magnificent  panorama  of  mountains, 
especially  when  lighted  up  by  the  setting  sun.  About  three 
miles  ftojn  the  sea,  on  die  river  Lochy,  are  the  ruinous 
walls  of  Tor  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Clan-Chattan. 
From  Loch  Eil  to  Loch  Lochy  the  distance  is  eight  miles. 
At  Corpach  are  three  lodes,  and,  a  mile  beyond,  a  series  of 
eight  locks,  called  Neptune's  Staircase.  Each  lock  is  180 
feet  long,  40  broad,  and  20  deep.  Here  there  is  a  comfort- 
able inn  established,  called  Bannavie  Inn,  at  which  tourists 


•  ''TheMoeDtofB«nNeTl8n«n]l7OoazplMtIireehoanaiida1ttlffroDitfa0 
bsM  of  the  mountain,  and  the  desoent  nther  mofo  than  half  that  time.  Som* 
traTellen  go  op  at  night,  that  they  maj  enjoy  the  aoniiie ;  by  doing  ao,  they  ran 
a  great  riik  of  being  disappointed,  aa  in  the  morning  the  view  la  generally  ob- 
Kored  by  mlita,  and  only  ooeadonal  ^impaee  oan  be  oangbt  of  the  g^oiiooi  pro- 
ipect,  which  la  generally  dearest  from  mid-da^  to  riz  o'dodc  in  tiie  evening.  Ik 
ia  impradent  for  a  itranger  to  undertake  the  aaoent  without  a  guide,  and  wie  oan 
always  be  proeared  about  Fort- William  for  Beven  or  eight  shiTHngs  The  Inei- 
perienoed  traTeUer.  also,  may  be  the  better  of  being  reminded  to  cany  withhte 
some  wine  or  spirits  (wfaidi,  howerer,  should  be  used  with  caution.)  wherewith 
to  qualify  the  spring  water,  which  ia,  fortunatdy,  abundant,  and  to  which  he 
wHl  be  lUn  to  have  frequent  reoourse.  ere  he  attain  the  object  of  hb  bboun. 
It  ia  ooatomaxy  to  aaoend  the  hill  on  the  Dorthem  stdeu  By  making  »  ebonit  to 
the  eastward  beyond  InTerlochy  Castte,  the  traTsDer  oan  proceed  aa  ihr  ae  the 
hke  oa  the  baok  of  a  HlghlaiMl  poajr^Andtnou's  CMdt  te  tt«  HigklamU, 
P.26& 
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win  be  aa  well  aooommodated  as  at  Fort-WiUjam.  Pass* 
ing  the  fimns  of  West  and  East  Moj,  the  steamer,  two 
miles  farther,  enters  Loch  Lochj,  which  is  ten  miles  in 
length,  by  about  one  in  breadth ;  near  the  west  end  there 
is  a  fine  bay,  called  the  Bay  of  Arkaig,  at  a  short  distance 
from  which  is  Achnacanry,  the  mansion  of  Oameron  of 
Lochiel,  chief  of  that  clan,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lake,  Glenfintaig  House  (Belford). 

Between  Loch  Lochy  and  Loch  Oich,  is  the  village  of 
Laggan.  The  distance  between  the  two  lochs  is  nearly  two 
miles.  Loch  Oich  is  about  three  and  a  half  miles  long  by 
half  a  mile  broad,  and  forms  the  summit  level  of  the  Cale- 
donian OanaL  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ghurry,  which 
discharges  itself  into  this  loch,  are  the  rains  of  Invergarry 
Castle,  the  ancient  gathering-place  of  the  clan  MacdonelL 
In  front  is  a  small  islet  with  green  trees,  and  behind,  a  high 
mountain,  called  Ofxii^  an  pkUich,  or  the  Rock  of  the 
Raven,  an  appellation  which  formed  the  war-cxy,  and  is 
still  the  motto  of  the  chiefs  of  Glengarry. 

Fran  Loch  Oich,  the  steamboat  descends  to  Loch  Ness^ 
by  eight  locks ;  the  distance  between  the  lochs  being  five 
and  a  half  miles.  At  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
latter,  and  close  upon  the  edge  of  the  water,  stands  Fort 
Augustus.  It  was  built  shortly  after  the  Rebellion  of  1715. 
In  form  it  is  quadrangular,  with  four  bastions  at  the  cor* 
nen.  The  barracks  contain  accommodation  for  about  300 
men,  but  only  six  privates  and  a  sergeant  are  now  kept  in 
the  place. 

Loch  Ness  is  nearly  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and 
averages  a  mUe  and  a  quarter  in  breadth.  In  many  places 
it  IB  of  great  depth — about  130  fathoms — and,  from  the 
uniformity  of  temperature  maintained  by  this  depth  of  wa* 
ter,  the  lake  never  freezes.  The  character  of  its  scenery, 
though  highly  interesting,  is  not  so  varied  and  striking  as 
that  through  which  we  have  already  conducted  the  tourist. 

A  short  distance  from  Fort  Augustus,  we  pass  the  mouth 
of  Glenmoriston,  and  the  beautifully  situated  mansion  of 
James  Murray  Grant,  Esquire,  the  proprietor.  A  few 
miles  further,  on  the  right,  are  Foyers  House  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Foyers,  where  the  steamer 
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Stops  to  ftfford  paasengers  an  opportunitj  of  yiewing  the 
celebrated  falL 

This  fiunous  cataract  consists  of  two  USIb,  of  which  the 
lower  is  by  far  the  more  imposing.  The  upper  &U  is  about 
thirty  feet  high,  twice  broken  in  its  descent ;  a  bridge  of 
one  arch-— an  aerial-looking  structure — being  thrown  orer 
the  chasm.  It  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  from  the 
channel  of  the  riyer  below  the  bridge.  After  pursuing  its 
impetuous  course  fDr  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  stream 
nuJces  its  descent  in  a  sheet  of  spray  of  daasling  whiteness 
into  a  deep  and  spacious  linn,  surrounded  by  gigantic  ro^a. 
The  cavity  of  the  fidl  is  lined  with  a  profusion  of  shrubs 
and  plants,  nursed  by  the  perpetual  spray.  The  height  of 
this  hX\  is  variously  stated,  but  it  cannot  be  less  than 
ninety  feet  The  banks  on  either  side  are  diversified  with 
the  birch  and  the  ash,  and  an  undergrowth  of  copsewood, 
with  those  stupendous  chasms  and  rocky  eminences  which 
confer  additional  gsandeur  on  such  a  scene.  *^  The  Fall  of 
Foyers,"  says  Professor  Wilson,  '<  is  the  most  magnificent 
cataract,  out  of  all  sight  and  hearing,  in  Britain.  The  din 
is  quite  loud  enough  in  ordinary  weather ;  and  it  is  only  in 
ordinary  weather  that  you  can  approach  the  place  from 
which  you  have  a  full  view  of  all  its  grandeur.  When  the 
Fall  is  in  flood — ^to  say  nothing  of  being  dre&ched  to  the 
skin — you  are  so  blinded  by  the  sharp  spray  smoke,  and  so 
deafened  by  the  dashing,  and  clashing,  and  tumbling,  and 
rumbling  thunder,  that  your  condition  is  fat  from  enviable, 
as  you  cling, '  lonely  lover  of  nature,'  to  a  shelf,  by  no  means 
eminent  for  safety,  above  the  hozrid  gulf.  In  ordinary 
Uighland  weather — meaning  thereby  weather  neither  very 
wet  nor  veiy  dry — ^it  is  worth  walking  a  thousand  miles  for 
one  hour  to  behold  the  Fall  of  Foyers."*    About  five  and 

«  Dr.&D.CIaite.  wlio^UtedthialUl,daduedHtobeafliMrcue»d»tliaQ 
TItoU,  and,  of  all  he  luid  Men,  infleilor  onlj  to  TmL    The  Mbamtiit  Ha«  ^««« 
wxitten  by  Bone  upon  (he  spot  on  September  ff»  1787 :— 
"Among  the  heftthy  hiJb  end  ncged  woods, 
The  roerittg  Fojen  pons  his  mosqr  floods; 
TUl  ftiU  be  daehes  on  tbft  rocig' mounds; 
Where  thnragb  e  shapeless  bcceeh  his  stieem  reeoondi^ 
As  high  hi  air  the  bimting  torrents  flov, 
As  deep  leouOIng  saigss  foam  below. 
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a  half  mUes  from  this,  on  the  left,  are  leen  the  rains  of 
Cartle  Urquhart,  often  noticed  in  the  annals  of  the  earlier 
Scottish  monaichs,  and  which  was  the  last  to  surrender  to 
Bdward  the  First.  Further  notice  of  this  fine  ruin  wiU  he 
found  in  our  Fifteenth  Tour.  Glen  Urquhart,  which  re- 
cedes hehind  the  castle,  is  a  heautiful  Highland  vale,  con- 
taining many  gentlemen's  seats ;  and,  at  the  mouth,  there 
18  a  good  iim  called  Drunmadrochet.  Qlen  Urquhart 
chiefly  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Seafield.  At  the  Ferry 
of  Bona,  eight  miles  from  I>rumnadrochet,  the  steamer 
enters  Loch  Dochfour  by  a  nanow  channel  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length.  On  the  margin  of  Loch  Dochfour, 
stands  Dochfour  House,  the  elegant  mansion  of  E.  Baillie, 
Esq.  At  the  foot  of  the  lake  the  steamer  again  enters  the 
canal,  and  proceeds  to  Muirton,  from  whence  there  is  a 
descent  by  four  locks  to  the  capacious  basin  of  the  canal, 
at  the  end  of  which  there  are  two  other  locks,  opening  firom 
the  Beauly  Firth. 

The  Caledonian  Canal  was  finally  opened  in  October 
1 828.  The  whole  distance  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  German 
Ocean  is  sixty  and  a  half  miles,  of  which  thirty-seyen  and 
a  half  are  through  natural  sheets  of  water,  and  twenty-three 
cat  as  a  canal.  The  depth  of  water  is  1 7  feet  when  the  water 
is  at  the  standard  level.  The  improvements  commenced  in 
1843,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Walker,  C.E.,  were  finished 
in  1847,  and,  on  the  1st  of  May,  the  line  was  opened 
throoghout — ^the  total  cost  of  the  works,  from  their  com- 
mencement by  Mr.  Telford,  in  1803,  till  May  1847,  having 
exceeded  j£l,256,000.  The  steamers  which  keep  up  the 
oomnnmication  between  Glasgow  and  Inverness,  ply  almost 
daUy  from  each  end  during  the  summer  season.  The  navi- 
gation was  temporarily  interrupted,  in  the  spring  of  1849, 
by  a  flood  of  extraordinary  violence.  Loch  Oich,  fed  by  the 
swollen  waters  of  the  Garry,  rose  over  its  banks,  and  burst 

Prone  down  the  rock  the  whiteniDg  aheet  deeeendi, 
And  tiewlen  echo's  ear,  aetonieh'd,  rends. 
Dim-seen,  throqgh  rubig  mists  wd  ceMeiesB  showeM^ 
The  htmrj  eaTeam,  wldie*siinDandi]ig;  lowers. 
BCffl  throogli  the  gm>  the  sttoggUng  rtrer  tolia^ 
And  itffl  beUm  the  honld  oddron  bofls." 
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into  the  canal,  sweeping  away  a  new  stone  bridge  over  tli« 
Oich,  a  few  yards  below  tbe  exit  of  tbe  river  from  the  loch. 
Loch  Ness  was  also  unusually  flooded,  and  a  breach  made  in 
the  canal-banky  near  Dochgaxroch  lock,  rendered  the  canal 
impassable  for  a  time.  A  large  part  of  Invemess  was  under 
water  for  two  days  and  nights,  and  the  fine  old  stone  bridge 
of  seven  arches,  begun  in  1 681  and  finished  in  1684,  was  com- 
pletely swept  away.  By  persevering  exertions,  in  a  very  few 
weeks  the  canal  was  again  opened  from  sea  to  sea.  Geoige 
May,  Esq.,  Clachnahaxry,  is  the  resident  engineer. 

For  a  description  of  Inverness,  and  the  objects  of  interest 
in  its  neighbourhood,  we  refer  to  the  Fifteenth  Tour. 


TWELFTH  TOUR. 


OBAlf  TO  8TAFFA  AND  lOlTA. 


Tbia  exeaakm.  oceaplM  an  entire  day.    The  fkn  by  ateamer  wiea  froB  9te. 
to  S5i.,  eidauTe  of  proriaiona. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  a  first-class  steam- 
vessel  is  kept  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers  wishing 
to  visit  this  far-famed  spot. 

After  leaving  Oban,  the  steamer  passes  Kerrera,a  narrow 
rugged  island,  forming  a  natural  breakwater  to  the  bay  of 
Oban.  It  was  here  that  Alexander  II.  died  on  his  expedi- 
tion in  1249,  and  here  Haco,  king  of  Norway,  met  the  island 
chieftains,  who  assisted  him  in  his  ill-fated  descent  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland.  Upon  the  south  point  of  the  island  are 
the  ruins  of  the  Danish  fort,  Gylen.  The  boat  now  ap- 
proaches Lismore,*  a  fertile  island  about  nine  miles  in 
length  and  two  in  breadth.  In  ancient  times  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  bishops  of  Argyle,  who  were  frequently 
styled  ''  Episcopi  Lismorienses."  Leaving  Lismore  on  the 
rights  the  steamer  enters  the  Sound  of  Mull,  and  passes  the 
Lady  Rock,  visible  only  at  low  water,  on  which  Maclean  of 
Duart  exposed  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of 
Argyle,  intending  that  she  should  be  swept  away  by  the 
returning  tide ;  but  she  was  fortunately  rescued  by  some  of 

•Uomon,  tiuaia^  "tb«  Groat  Garden." 
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her  fikther^s  people,  who  were  passing  in  a  hoat.  Maclean 
gare  out  that  she  had  died  suddenly^  and  was  allowed  to  go 
through  the  ceremonial  of  a  mock  funeral,  but  was  shortly 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  the  relations  of  his  injured 
wife.  This  incident  has  been  made  the  subject  of  one  of 
Joanna  Baillie^s  dramas— the  '*  Family  Legend.**  On  the 
brink  of  a  high  cliff,  on  the  shore  of  Mull,  is  Duart  Castle, 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  chief  of  the  warlike  and  powerful 
clan  of  the  Macleans.  The  steamer  now  sails  along  through 
a  narrow  but  deep  channel.  On  the  left  are  the  bold  and 
mountainous  shores  of  Mull,  on  the  right  those  of  that  dis* 
trict  of  Argyleshire  called  Morren,  successively  indented  by 
deep  salt  water  lochs  running  up  many  miles  inland.  To 
the  south-eastward,  arise  a  prodigious  range  of  mountains, 
among  which  Ben  Gruachan  is  pre-eminent,  and  to  the 
north-east  is  the  no  less  huge  and  picturesque  range  of  the 
Ardnamurchan  Hills.  Many  ruinous  castles,  situated  gene- 
rally upon  cliffs  overhanging  the  ocean,  add  interest  to  the 
scene.  In  fine  weather,  a  grander  and  more  impressive 
scene,  both  from  its  natural  beauties,  and  associations  with 
ancient  history  and  tradition,  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
When  the  weather  is  rough,  the  passage  is  both  difficult 
and  dangerous,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  channel,  and  in 
part  from  the  numerous  inland  lakes,  out  of  which  sally 
forth  a  number  of  conflicting  and  thwarting  tides,  making 
the  navigation  perilous  to  open  boats.  The  sudden  flaws 
and  gusts  of  wind  which  issue,  without  a  moment's  ?rarning, 
from  the  mountain  glens,  are  equally  formidable  ;  so  that, 
in  unsettled  weather,  a  stranger,  if  not  much  accustomed  to 
the  sea,  may  sometimes  add  to  the  other  sublime  sensations 
excited  by  the  scene,  that  feeling  of  dignity  which  arises 
from  a  sense  of  danger.  Opposite  to  Duart,  on  the  coast  of 
Morven,  are  the  ruins  of  Ardtomish  Castle, 

«  Where  turret's  airy  head, 
Slender  and  iteep,  and  battled  round, 
O'erlookM,  dark  Mull !  thy  mighty  Sound, 
Where  thwarting  tides,  with  mingled  roar, 
Part  thy  iwarth  hills  from  Morven's  shore."* 

«  Lord  of  the  Uea    Opening  Canto. 
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**  The  sitaation  is  wild  and  romantic  in  the  highest 
degree,  haying  on  the  one  hand  a  high  and  precipit<mB 
chain  of  rocks  overhanging  the  sea,  and,  on  the  o&er, 
the  narrow  entrance  to  the  beautiful  salt  water  lake, 
called  Loch  Aline,  which  is  in  many  places  finely  fringed 
with  copsewood.  The  ruins  of  Ardtomish  are  not  now 
▼ery  considerable,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  an 
old  keep  or  tower,  with  fragments  of  outward  defences. 
But,  in  former  days,  it  was  a  place  of  great  consequence, 
being  one  of  the  principal  strongholds  which  the  Lords  of 
the  Isles,  during  the  period  of  their  stormy  independence, 
possessed  upon  the  mainland  of  Argyleshire."  Aboye  the 
Oastle  of  Ardtomish,  is  Ardtomish  House,  (Sellar,  Esq.) 
Another  residence  of  the  Islimd  Kings  next  meets  the  eye 
in  the  Oastle  of  Arcs,  in  Mull,  a  powerful  rock-built  fortzess, 
situated  about  half-way  from  either  end  of  the  Sound.*  A 
short  way  beyond,  on  the  Morren  coast,  is  Kiilundine  Castle. 
Holding  on  towards  the  head  of  the  Sound,  the  steamer, 
seven  miles  beyond  Arcs,  reaches  Tobermoiy,  (the  well  of 
our  Lady  St.  Mary,)  the  only  village  of  any  note  in  Mnll. 
It  was  founded  in  1788,  by  the  British  Fisheiy  Company, 
and  is  finely  situated  at  the  head  of  the  inner  recess  of  a 
well  protected  bay.     In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  Aros 

House,  the  mansion  of Naime,  Esq.    This  romantic 

spot  is  well  worthy  the  notice  of  the  tourist.  Quitting 
Tobermory,  we  pass  Loch  Sunart.  Seven  miles  from 
Tobermory,  on  the  Ardnamurchan  coast,  is  the  Castle  of 
Mingarry,  which 

" sternly  placed, 

O'erawes  the  woodland  and  the  waste." 

The  ruins,  which  are  tolerably  entire,  are  surrounded  by  a 
very  high  wall,  forming  a  kind  of  polygon,  for  the  purpose 
of  adapting  itself  to  the  projecting  angles  of  a  precipice 
overhanging  the  sea,  on  which  the  castle  stands.  It  was 
anciently  the  residence  of  the  Maclans,  a  dan  of  Mac- 
donalds,  descended  from  Ian  or  John,  a  grandson  of  Angus 

«  From  thevfflageof  Axotthoraisa  road  wUdi  laadi  aoitw  tbeiibiidto 
Looh-m^Kflal.  and  thenoe  to  LaflgMi  Ulva,  wbera  Umr Isa  plaoe  of  «nlMak»- 
don  for  Staflk  and  lona. 
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Og,  Lord  of  the  lalos.  Rounding  the  point  of  OiJlioch,  the 
last  promontoiy  of  Mull,  we  find  ouraelTes  moring  freelj 
on  the  hoflom  of  the  AtUntic,  and  at  the  same  moment^  if 
the  weather  ia  fine,  the  islands  of  Mull,  including  the 
Triahniah  lalea,  Tiree,  CoU,  Muck,  Eig,  and  Rum,  hunt  on 
the  Tiew,  and,  fiur  to  the  north- west,  the  &int  outlines  of 
South  Uist  and  Barra.*  In  fine  weather  the  light-house 
lately  erected  on  Skenyvore  Rock  may  also  be  seen.  It 
is  a  granite  column  160  feet  in  height,  and  has  been  erected 
at  great  cost  and  hasard  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Northern  Light-houses,  from  the  design  of  Alan  Stevenson, 
Esq^  engineer  to  the  Board. 

Sta&  is  about  eight  miles  distant  from  the  western  coast 
of  MuU.  It  is  of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  and  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  in  length,  by  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  The 
most  elevated  point  is  toward  the  south-west,  where  the 
rock  attains  an  elevation  of  about  144  feet.  The  first  cave 
approached  is  the  Clam  or  ScaUop-shell  Cave,  on  one  side 
of  which  the  basaltic  columns  appear  bent  like  the  ribs  of 
a  ship,  while  the  opposite  wall  is  made  up  of  the  ends  of 
horizontal  columns,  resembling  the  surface  of  a  honeycomb. 
This  cave  is  30  feet  in  height,  and  16  or  18  in  breadth  at 
the  entrance,  its  length  being  130  feet  Kext  occurs  the 
noted  rock  Buachaille,  or  the  Herdsman,  a  conoidal  pile  of 
columns  about  30  feet  high.  From  this  spot  the  pillars  ex- 
tend in  one  continued  colonnade  along  the  whole  face  of  the 
cliff  to  the  entrance  of  Fingal's  Cave,  by  far  the  most  im- 
pressive and  interesting  object  in  the  island.  The  beet  and 
most  recent  description  of  this  far-famed  cave,  is  contained 
in  Mr.  James  Wilson*s  "  Voyage  round  the  Coasts  of  Scotland 
and  the  Isles."  We  therefore  extract  the  following  passage 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  recommending  the  work  itself 

•  "  The  dionf  of  Mnll  on  the  eattwud  bor* 
And  U1t»  dark  Mid  Oolonajr, 
And  all  the  fnmp  of  lalets  gay 

That  gnaid  famed  Staflh  round. 
Then  all  unknown  iU  ooluqpB  roee, 
Vniere  dark  and  ondiataibed  Mpoae 

The  oonnonat  had  foaML't 
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to  their  attention,  as  the  moat  interesting  and  oompTehenoTe 
account  of  the  coast  scenery  of  Scotland  which  has  hitherto 
appeared.  . 

**  Fingal's  Cave  is  indeed  a  most  magnificent  example  at 
nature's  architecture.  A  vast  archway  of  nearly  70  feet  in 
height,  supporting  a  massive  entablature  of  30  feet  addi- 
tional, and  receding  for  about  230  feet  inwards,— the  entire 
front,  as  well  as  the  great  cavernous  sides,  being  composed 
of  countless  complicated  ranges  of  gigantic  oolumna,  beau- 
tifully jointed,  and  of  most  symmetrical  though  somewhat 
Taried  forms,— the  roof  itself  exhibiting  a  rich  grouping  of 


overhanging  pillars,  some  of  snowy  whiteness  from  the  cal- 
careous covering  by  which  they  have  become  encrusted,— 
the  whole  rising  from  and  often  seen  reflected  by  the  ocean 
waters, — ^forms  truly  a  picture  of  unrivalled  grandeur,  and 
one  on  which  it  is  delightful  to  dwell  even  in  remembrance. 
How  often  have  we  since  recalled  to  mind  the  regularitj, 
magnitude,  and  loftiness  of  those  columns,  the  fine  o'erhaog- 
ing  cliff  of  small  prismatic  basalt  to  which  they  give  sup- 
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pori^  worn  by  the  munnuring  waves  of  many  thousand  years, 
into  the  semblance  of  some  stupendous  Gothic  arch, 
**  Where  thro'  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  ranlt," 

the  wild  waters  ever  urge  their  way, — and  the  receding 
sides  of  that  great  temple,  running  inwards  in  solemn  per- 
spective, yet  ever  and  anon,  as  ocean  heaves  and  falls,  ren- 
dered visible  in  its  far  sanctuary,  by  the  broad  and  flashing 
light  reflected  by  the  foaming  surges  sweeping  onwards 
from  below  !  Then  the  broken  and  irregular  gallery  which 
overhangs  that  subterranean  flood,  and  from  which,  look- 
ing upwards  and  around,  we  behold  the  rich  and  varied 
hnes  of  red,  green,  and  gold,  which  give  such  splendid  re- 
lief to  the  deep  and  sombre-coloured  columns — the  clear 
bright  tints  which  sparkle  beneath  our  feet,  from  the  wav- 
ering yet  translucent  sea — the  whole  accompanied  by  the 
wild  yet  mellow  and  sonorous  moan  of  each  successive 
billow,  which  rises  up  the  sides,  or  rolls  over  the  finely- 
formed  crowns  of  the  lowlier  and  disjointed  pillars :  these 
are  a  few  of  the  features  of  this  exquisite  and  most  singu- 
lar scene,  which  cannot  fail  to  astonish  the  beholder." 

**  Where,  as  to  shame  the  temples  deck'd 
By  skill  of  earthly  architect, 
Nature  herself,  it  seem'd  would  raise 
A  Minster  to  her  Maker's  praise  ! 
Not  for  a  meaner  use  ascend 
Her  columns,  or  her  arches  bend ; 
Nor  of  a  theme  less  solemn  tells 
That  mighty  surge  that  ebbs  and  swells, 
And  still,  between  each  awful  pause, 
From  the  high  vault  an  answer  draws, 
In  varied  tone  piolong'd  and  high. 
That  mocks  the  oigan's  melody. 
Nor  doth  its  entrance  front  in  Tain 
To  old  Zona's  holy  &ne. 
That  Nature's  voice  might  seem  to  say, 
<  Well  hast  thou  done,firail  Child  of  clay  I 
Thy  humble  powers  that  stately  shrine 
Task'd  high  and  hard— but  witness  mine  !'  "* 

The  Boat  Gave,  and  Mackinnon*s,  or  the  Cormorant^s 

*  iMrd  0/the  lilet,  e.  Ir.,  st  z. 
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Oaya,  are  two  others  of  less  extent  ind  beauty,  whidi  are 
usually  Tisited  after  Fingal's  Cave.* 


lona  or  Icolmkill,  celebrated  as  an  early  seat  of  Chi»- 

*  ProfeMK>r  Wilaon,  with  Sootf  ■  deicriptipB  probably  praent  to  hit  tecj. 
speaks  of  **  the  peding  anthem  of  waves  in  the  CaTo-Cathedral  of  Stafa,"  «b 
expression  of  rare  felicity  and  beauty. 

Amons  the  nnmberless  poetical  offerings  made  to  the  glories  of  the  pisce,  vc 
must  content  ouselTes  with  the  line  Sonnet  of  Wordsworth. 
•«  Thanks  for  the  lessons  of  thk  spot^ftt  school 

For  the  presunptaons  thoughts  that  would  assign 

Mechanic  laws  to  agency  diTine; 

And  measuring  hearen  bj  esrth  would  orermle 

Infinite  power.    The  pillar'd  Testibulep 

Expanding,  yet  precise,  the  roof  embow'd. 

Might  seem  designed  to  humble  man,  when  proud 

Of  his  best  workmanship  by  pkn  and  tool 

Down-beaiing  with  his  whole  Atlanftie  weight 

Of  tide  and  tempest  on  the  Structure's  boae^ 

And  llaahing  to  that  Structure's  topmost  heigkl. 

Ocean  has  proved  its  strength,  and  of  its  grace 

In  calms  is  consdons,  finding  for  his  freight 

Of  softest  music  some  respousire  place." 
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tanity,  is  about  nine  miles  to  the  south  of  Staffii.  ''  In  an  j 
other  ntoation,*'  sajs  Dr.  Macculloch,  "  the  remains  of  lona 
would  be  consigned  to  neglect  and  obUvion ;  but  connected 
as  ihej  are  with  an  age  distinguished  by  the  ferocity  of 
its  manners  and  its  independence  of  regular  goTcniment ; 
standing  a  solitary  monument  of  religion  and  literature, 
such  as  religion  and  literature  then  were,  the  mind  imper- 
ceptibly recurs  to  the  time  when  this  isbnd  was  the  '  light 
of  the  western  world/  'a  gem  in  the  ocean,'  and  is  led  to 
contemplate  with  yeneration  its  silent  and  ruined  struc- 
tures. Even  at  a  distance,  the  aspect  of  the  cathedral,  in- 
significant as  its  dimensions  are,  produces  a  strong  feeling 
of  delight  in  him  who,  long  coasting  the  rugged  and  barren 
rocks  of  Mull,  or  buffeted  f>y  turbulent  wayes,  beholds  its 
tower  first  rising  out  of  the  deep,  giying  to  this  desolate 
r^on  an  air  of  ciyilization,  and  recalling  the  consciousness 
of  that  human  society,  which,  presenting  elsewhere  no 
visible  traces,  seems  to  have  abandoned  these  rocky  shores 
to  the  connorant  and  the  seargull."  lona  is  nearly  three 
miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth.  The  origin  of  the 
celebrity  of  this  island*  is  to  be  traced  to  its  haring  be- 
come, about  the  year  565,  the  residence  of  Columba,  an 
Irish  Christian  preacher.  The  monastery  became,  in  subse- 
quent years,  the  dwelling  of  the  Cluniacenses,  a  class  of 
monks  who  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Bennet.  At  the  Refor- 
m&tion,  lona,  with  its  abbey,  was  annexed  to  the  bishopric 

*  Tbe  fonowing  splendid  and  weU  known  paange  reoorda  the  emotions  ezdled 
In  the  brensi  of  Dr.  Johnson  by  tbe  prospeet  of  Ion»: — "  We  irate  nowOPMding 
tfait  fflnsferioas  island  which  was  onoe  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  ngions» 
wbflotee  saTsge  dans  and  roving  barbarians  dexiTed  the  beneflts  of  knowledge, 
and  tbe  blesrii^  of  religion.  To  abstract  tbe  mind  from  all  local  emotion 
would  be  impossible,  if  it  were  endoaTonred,  and  would  be  foolish  if  it  wen  pos- 
sibieL  Wbaterer  withdraws  us  ttom  the  power  of  our  senses— whaterer  makes 
the  paefe,  the  distant^  or  the  Aitare,  predominate  oyer  the  present*  adrancea  us 
in  the  dignity  of  thinking  befaigL  Far  item  me  and  firom  my  flrlends  be  such 
fit%ld  phOosc^by  as  may  eondnei  us  faidtfferant  and  unmoved  over  any  ground 
widdi  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery*  or  virtuei  That  man  is  little  to 
be  envied  whose  patrlotisn  would  not  pin  foroe  upon  the  plain  of  ManUbon, 
or  wboae  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  Ioul" 
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of  Aigyle,  by  James  YI.,  in  the  year  1617.  The  celetsated 
niina  consist  of  a  cathedral,  a  nunnery,  and  St.  Grants 
chapel.  The  latter,  which  appears  to  be  the  most  ancient 
of  these  ecclesiastical  remains,  is  of  small  extent  (40  feet 
by  20)  and  rude  architectural  style,  and  was  probably  built 
by  the  Norwegians.  It  contains  some  tombs  of  different 
dates,  and  there  are  many  carved  stones  in  the  parement 
The  chapel  of  the  nunnery  is  the  next  in  the  or^er  of  an- 
tiquity ;  it  is  in  good  preservation ;  the  roof  has  been 
vaulted,  and  part  of  it  stiU  remains.  The  nuns  were  not 
displaced  at  the  Reformation,  but  continued  a  long  time 
after  that  event,  to  live  together.  They  followed  the  rule  of 
-  ^^.^— :~  St.  Augustine.  The 

~  Cathedral   Church 

of  St.  Mary  is  the 
principal  edifice. 
Its  form  is  that  cf 
a  cross,  the  lengtk 
being  about  16D 
feet  and  the  breadth 
24.  "Whatever  may 
be  its  actual  age 
it  now  possesses 
_  enough  of  *  boar 
^  antiquity*  to  thror 
an  air  of  so^hia 
grandeur  over  the 
general  aspect  of 
the  scene,  and 
produces,  indeed 
a  most  imposiDg 
effect,  with  its  mas- 
sive square  tower 
rising  to  the  height  of  70  feet  above  the  lonesome  graves, 
the  grassy  verdure  of  its  foundations  almost  washed  by  the 
murmuring  sea,  at  this  time  flowing  gently  between  the 
lowlier  shores  of  the  Sacred  Island,  and  the  stem  and  rocky 
coast  of  the  opposing  Mull."*  Most  families  of  distinction 
•  WiLsos-s  FoMOffe  round  the  CoatU  f^SeoOand,  roL  L,  p.  Ua 
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in  the  Highlands  had  buryiDg-places  here,  and  many  erec- 
ted Totive  chapels  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  On  the 
west  side  of  Martyrs'  Street  is  Maclean's  Cross,  a  beautiful! j 
carved  pillar,  and  one  of  the  360  stone  crosses  which  are 
said  to  have  once  adorned  the  island ;  but  about  the  year 
1560,  they  were  thrown  into  the  sea  by  order  of  the  Synod 
of  Argyle.  lona  contains  450  inhabitants,  and  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Duke  of  Ai^le. 

«  Homeward  we  turn.    Isle  of  Golnmba's  cell. 
Where  Christian  piety's  soul-eheeriDg  spark 
(Kindled  from  Heaven  between  the  light  and  dark 
Of  time)  shone  like  the  morning-star, — &reweU  !" 


THIRTEENTH  TOUR 


GLASGOW— PAISLEY— KILMARNOCK— AIU>BOSSAN->ATB^ AND  THE 
LAND  OP  BVKNS,  BT  THB  GLASGOW  AND  ATBSBIRS  RAILWAY. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Railway  between  Glasgow  and  Ayr- 
shire was  issued  in  the  spring  of  1836 ;  operations  were 
commenced  about  the  middle  of  May  1838  ;  several  portions 
of  the  line  were  opened  at  different  periods  ;  and  the  entire 
line  between  Glasgow  and  Ayr  was  opened  on  the  12th  of 
August  1840. 

The  station-house  at  Glasgow  is  situate  on  the  west  side 
of  Bridge  Street,  Tradestone,  and  very  near  the  '*  Glasgow 
Bridge.**  On  leaving  Glasgow,  the  tourist  passes  an  im- 
mense number  of  cotton  and  silk  manufactories,  iron- works, 
and  other  establishments  of  a  similar  kind,  together  with  a 
Buocession  of  elegant  villas,  belonging  to  the  wealthy  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  connected  with  the  city.    About 
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half  way  between  Glasgow  and  Paisley  the  ruins  of  Crook- 
ston  Castle  are  to  be  seen  on  an  eminence  overhanging  the 
south  bank  of  the  White  Cart.  This  CasUe  was  at  one  time 
the  property  of  the  Stewarts  of  Lennox,  and  here  Queen 
Mary  resided,  when  receiving  the  addresses  of  Damley. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  John  Maxwell  of  Pollock. 
Seven  miles  from  Glasgow,  and  33  from  Ayr,  is  the  laxge 
manu&cturing  town  of 

PAISLEY. 

[Intu :— The  Saracen's  Head.] 

It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  owes  its  first  ex- 
istence to  a  religious  establishment  founded  here,  about 
the  year  1160,  by  Walter  Stewart,  the  ancestor  of  the 
royal  family  of  Scotland.  The  progress  of  the  town  was 
slow,  and  it  was  not  until  towards  the  close  of  last  cen- 
tury that  it  assumed  any  appearance  of  importance.  The 
original  manufactures  of  Paisley  were  coarse  checked  linen 
cloth,  and  checked  linen  handkerchiefs,  and  these  weie 
succeeded  by  &bric8  of  a  lighter  and  more  fanciful  kind. 
About  the  year  1760,  the  manufacture  of  gauze  was  intro- 
duced into  Paisley,  in  imitation  of  the  manufactures  of 
Spitalfields.  The  experiment  met  with  remarkable  suooess, 
and  the  immense  variety  of  elegant  and  richly  ornamented 
fitbrics  which  were  issued  from  this  place,  surpassed  all 
competition.  The  gauze  trade  now  employs  but  few  hands, 
and  shawls  of  silk  and  cotton,  plaids,  scarfs,  chenille  and 
Canton  crape  shawls  and  handkerchiefs,  silks,  and  Persian 
velvets,  are  at  present  the  staple  manufBMctures  of  the  town. 
Among  the  most  interesting  objects  in  Paisley,  the  Abbey 
Church  occupies  a  prominent  place.  This  magnificent 
building,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  James  and  St  Mirren, 
suffered  severely  at  the  Reformation,  and  its  immense  reve- 
nues became  the  prey  of  several  of  the  nobility.  The  chan- 
cel, which  is  now  used  as  a  parish  church,  still  remains 
entire,  along  with  the  window  of  the  northern  teansept. 
Attached  to  its  south  side  is  a  small  but  lofty  chapel,  which 
possesses  a  remarkably  fine  echo,  and  contains  a  tomb,  but* 
mounted  by  a  recumbent  female  figure,  usually  supposed  to 
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represent  Marjoiy,  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  wife  of 
Walter  Stewart,  founder  of  the  abbey.  This  lady,  who  was 
mother  of  Robert  Second,  the  first  of  the  Stewart  sove- 
reigns, was  killed  by  a  fall  from  her  horse,  at  a  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paisley.  The  buildings  connected  with 
the  abbey  are  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Aberoom,  the 
representative  of  Claud  Hamilton,  the  last  abbot,  and  first 
temporal  superior  of  Paisley,  referred  to  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  baUad  of  Cadyow  Castle,  as 

«  Stem  Claud 


Grey  Pauley's  banghty  lord." 

The  population  of  the  town,  in  1851,  amounted  to  47,920. 
It  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  A  short 
distance  from  Paisley,  the  line  passes  on  the  left  the  strag- 
gling Tillage  of  Elderslie.  Here,  near  the  turnpike  road, 
is  the  oak  in  which,  according  to  tradition.  Sir  William 
Wallace,  the  ^  Knight  of  Elderslie,"  concealed  himself  from 
the  English  troops.  Elderslie  House,  which  stands  at  a  short 
distance,  appears  to  be  of  later  erection  than  the  era  of  the 
hero.  About  three  miles  from  Pitisley  is  Johnstone  Sta- 
tion. The  town  of  Johnstone  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Black  Cart  It  is  a  thriying  seat  of  the  cotton  manu- 
(actme,  and  contains  a  population  of  5872.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  town,  to  the  west,  is  Milliken  House,  the  seat  of  Sir 
W.  M.  Napier,  Bart.  Farther  to  the  north-west,  is  Houston 
House  (Mrs.  Cunningham).  A  short  way  farther  on  is  the 
village  of  Kilbarchan,  population  2467.  The  superiors  of 
this  village,  in  ancient  times,  were  the  Sempills  of  Beltrees, 
a  funily  in  which  poetical  talent  was  long  hereditary.  Sir 
James  Sempill,  ambassador  to  England  in  1599,  wrote  the 
satire  of  <<  The  Packman  and  the  Priest."  His  son,  Robert 
Sempill,  was  the  author  of  the  poem  entitled  ''  The  Life  and 
Death  of  the  Piper  of  Kilbarchan."  Francis,  the  son  of  this 
poet,  wrote  the  well-known  songs,  "  Maggie  Lauder,'*  and 
''  She  rose  and  loot  me  in."  A  few  years  ago,  a  statue  of 
Habbie  Simpson,  the  piper  above-mentioned,  was  affixed  to 
the  steeple  of  the  Town-Hall.  About  two  miles  after  leaving 
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the  Oochranemill  Btation,  the  line  runs  through  a  rich  strath, 
celehrated  for  its  heautiful  scenerj.  On  the  right  are  the 
extensive  and  highly  ornamented  pleasure-grounds  of  Castle 
Semple,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Harvey.  On  the  left,  ahore  the 
public  road  to  Beith,  are  the  ruins  of  Elliston  Tower,  f  onnerly 
the  seat  of  the  Sempill  family.  Fifteen  and  a-half  miles 
from  Glasgow  is 

LOCHWINNOCH. 

llnniT—The  Black  BnU ;  The  Wheat  Sheaf.; 
The  Tillage  is  situated  on  the  side  of  Castle  Semple  Loch, 
near  the  bottom  of  a  range  of  hills.  At  a  short  distance  to 
the  west  of  it  is  Barr  Castle,  supposed  to  have  been  built  Id 
the  fifteenth  centuiy.  In  the  vicinity  is  Barr  House,  (W. 
Macdowell,  Esq.)  Castle  Semple  Loch  is  about  a  mile  in 
length,  and  contains  three  wooded  islets,  on  one  of  which 
are  the  remains  of  a  fortaUoe  erected,  in  ancient  times,  by 
Lord  Sempill.  About  two  and  a  quarter  miles  from  Loch* 
winnoch,  and  seventeen  and  three  quarters  from  Glasgow, 
is  the  town  of 

BEITH. 

[/km.— The  Saraeett's  Head;  The  Commercial;  The  Cxovu.] 
In  its  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  Giffen  Castle,  formerly  a 
stronghold  of  the  Montgomeriefunily.  Proceeding  onwarda 
near  the  river  Gamock,  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  castle 
of  Glengamock,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  and 
the  beautiful  sheet  of  water  called  Eilbimie  Loch,  extend- 
ing about  two  miles  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
Nineteen  and  a  half  nules  from  Glasgow  is  Eilbirnoc, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Gamock,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  right  of  the  station.  Twenty-two  miles  from 
Glasgow,  is 

DALRY. 
[/niM.'—The  Blair  Anns;  The  White  Hart] 
This  thriving  village  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  nearly 
surrounded  with  the  waters  of  the  Gamock,  Rye,  and  Caaf. 
It  contains  2706  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in 
weaving.  From  this  a  branch  line  strikes  off  to  ^e  left  to 
the  manufacturing  town  of 
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KILMARNOCK. 

[Itrnt:  — Tho  George ;  The  Black  BuIL] 
It  is  distingniahed  for  its  xnaAufacture  of  worsted  shawls, 
Brusiels  and  Yenetian  carpets,  boots,  shoes,  and  some  other 
articles ;  and  its  success  in  these  manufactures  has  raised 
it  to  the  rank  of  the  principal  town  in  Ayrshire  for  size, 
wealth,  and  population.  According  to  the  last  census,  the 
population  amounted  to  21,443.  Within  a  mile  north  of  the 
town,  stand  the  ruins  of  Dean  Castle,  once  the  residence  of 
the  Earls  of  Kilmarnock.  Eight  and  a  half  miles  from  KU- 
mamock,  and  twenty-three  and  a  half  from  Qlasgow,  is 
Stbwarton.  About  fourteen  miles  from  Ayr,  and  twenty-six 
from  Glasgow,  is 

KILWINNING. 

[/mm.— The  Eglinton  Anns.] 
Kilwinning*  signifies  the  cell  of  Winning,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  a  saint  named  Winning 
having  resided  here  in  the  eighth  century.  Hugh  de  More- 
TiUe,  lord  of  Cuningham,  in  1107,  founded  here  an  abbey 
for  monks  of  the  Tyronensian  order,  dedicated  to  Saint 

•  At  the  distaaoe  of  aboot  a  mile  from  Kilvinning  standi  EgUnton  Gutle, 
the  i^lendid  maaaiofa  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton  and  Wintoun,  Umaida  which 
pablio  attention  waa  reoentlf  directed  by  the  tournament  which  waa  hold  in 
ill  Tidnity  in  September  1839.  — The  oastle  waa  bnilt  aboat  forty  years  ago, 
and  is  sornianded  by  extensive  pleasore-groands.  The  funily  of  Montgumeiy 
is  of  Norman  origin,  and  the  first  of  the  name  that  settled  in  Scotland  waa 
Bobert  de  Montgomerie,  who  obtained  finun  Walter,  the  High  Steward  of 
SeoUsnd,  a  grant  of  the  barony  of  Eagleaham,  in  the  county  of  Renfrew.  In 
the  ftNirteenth  centnry,  Alexander  de  Montgomerie  acquired  the  baronies  of 
EgUnton  and  Ardrossan,  by  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  sole 
beizeas  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Eglinton.  At  the  famous  battle  of  Otterboome,  fought 
in  1987,  Henry  Percy,  the  renowned  Hotspur,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Sir  Hugh 
Montgomery,  and,  for  his  ransom,  built  the  castle  of  Penoon  or  Polnoon,  m 
BsnfrewBhire,  which  is  still  the  property  of  the  Eglinton  fiunily.  In  1488, 
the  repreaentatlTe  of  the  family  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Montgomery,  and  in  1507 -8,  Hugh,  the  third  boron,  waa  created  Earl 
of  Egttnton.  In  1M2,  Robert,  the  first  Earl  of  Wintoun,  married  Lady  Mar- 
gupet  Montgomery,  eUeat  daughter  of  Hugh,  third  Earl  of  Eglinton,  and  the 
third  aon  of  that  marriage.  Sir  Alexander  Seton  of  Foulstruther,  waa  adopted 
Into  the  Ihmily,  and  became  sixth  Earl  of  Eglinton.  The  direct  line  of  the 
Wlntoim  fiunily  ha:Ting  failed,  the  present  Earl  of  Eglinton  was,  in  January 
1841,  aerved  heir  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Wintoun.  The  late  Earl,  Hugh,  waa 
created  a  Britiah  peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Ardrossan.  Archibald  William, 
the  present  and  thirteenth  Earl,  waa  bom  29th  September  1812.    30Qle 
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Winning,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist.  The  greater  part 
of  this  splendid  edifice  was  destroyed  at  the  Reformation, 
and  a  grant  of  it  was  made  to  the  Earl  of  Glencaim ;  but 
the  temporalities  were  erected,  in  1003,  into  a  lordship  in 
fitvonr  of  Lord  Eglinton.  A  party  of  freemasons,  who  came 
from  the  continent  to  assist  in  the  building  of  this  monas- 
tery, were  the  first  to  introduce  freemasonry  into  Sootlaad, 
and  by  means  of  the  establishment  of  lodges,  the  knowledge 
of  their  mysteries  was  diffused  over  the  rest  of  the  eonntiy. 
Kilwinning  is  also  distinguished  as  a  seat  of  archery,  a  com- 
pany of  archers  having  been  organised  here  in  1488.  They 
have  a  custom  of  shooting  annually  for  a  prixe  at  the  pop- 
injay or  papingo,  a  practice  described  in  the  tale  of  Old 
Mortality.  The  population  of  Kilwinning  is  3,265.  On  the 
right  a  branch  of  the  railway  leads  to  the  towns  of  Saijt- 
ooATs  and  ARnROSSiJi,  the  fonner  being  about  four  miles 
distant,  and  the  latter  about  five  and  a  half  miles.  About 
SOO  years  ago,  Saltcoats  was  inhabited  by  only  four  fami- 
Ues,  who  gained  their  livelihood  by  making  salt.  It  now 
contains  4338  inhabitants,  but  its  appearance  is  far  from 
prepossessing. 

ARDROSSAN. 

tfmu .— Eglintim  Anni.  Popohtion  9071.] 
This  town,  which  of  late  has  attained  considerable  celebrity 
as  a  watering  place,  is  of  recent  origin,  and  its  rise  is  owing 
chiefly  to  the  public-spirited  exertions  of  the  Eglinton  &- 
mily.  It  possesses  an  excellent  harbour,  for  which  it  was 
indebted  to  the  late  Earl  of  Eglinton,  who  laid  out  an  enor- 
mous sum  of  money  on  its  erection.  The  undertaking  has 
now  been  accomplished  by  the  present  Earl.*  Proceeding 
onward,  should  the  atmosphere  be  clear,  the  tourist  will 
obtain  on  the  right,  a  view  of  the  Island  of  Arran,  with 
its  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains.  The  line  next  crossea 
the  Gamoch,  which  here  fonns  the  boundary  betwixt  the 
parishes  of  Kilwinning  and  Irvine.  A  little  fiirther  on,  the 
river  Irvine  is  crossed  by  an  elegant  bridge  of  six  arches. 
Twenty-nine  and  a  half  miles  from  Glasgow,  and  ten  and  a 
half  miles  frt>m  Ayr,  is  the  royal  burgh  of 

•  steamboats  pljngularlj  from  Ardroisan  to  OHMagaw,  Pleetwood,  Anaa. 
anilBelfut. 
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IRVINE. 
[/mm.*— The  King's  Arms;  The  Wheat  Sheaf.] 
A  monastery  of  Caimelite  or  White  Friars  was  founded  hete 
in  1412.  There  are  124  vessels  belonging  to  the  port,  which 
employ  1000  seamen.  Irrine  unites  with  Ayr,  Campbelton, 
Inyerary,  and  Oban,  in  retuming  a  member  to  Parliament. 
The  population  in  1851  was  7,534.  Irvine  is  remarkable 
for  having  been  the  temporary  residence  of  Bums,  and  the 
birih-plaoe  of  James  Montgomery  the  poet,  and  John  Gait 
the  novelist.  After  leavng  Irvine,  a  view  is  obtained,  on  the 
left,  of  theremams  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Bundonald,  stand- 
ing on  an  elevated  position,  about  two  miles  distant.  The 
situation  of  this  castle,  on  Uie  top  of  a  beautiful  hill,  is  sin- 
gularly noble.  It  was  the  property  of  Robert  Stewart^  who, 
in  right  of  his  mother,  Marjory  Bruce,  succeeded  to  the 
Scottish  throne  under  the  dtle  of  Robert  II.  Here  he 
wooed  and  married  his  first  wife,  the  beautiful  Elisabeth 
Mure  of  Rowallan,  and  here  he  died  in  1390.  This  castle 
gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  noble  &mily  of  Cochrane. 
The  estate  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton  in 
the  beginning  of  last  century ;  but  the  castle,  along  with  the 
hill  on  which  it  stands,  and  five  roods  of  adjoining  land,  still 
belong  to  the  Earl  of  Dundonald.  In  the  vicinity  of  Dun- 
donald  Castle  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  church  dedicat- 
ed to  the  Virgin,  called  Our  Lady's  Kirk.  James  lY.,  in 
passing  through  this  part  of  his  kingdom,  uniformly  made 
an  offering  at  this  Kirk,  generally  giving  fourteen  shillings 
at  a  time.  About  four  and  a  half  mUes  from  Irvine,  and 
six  miles  from  Ayr,  is 

TROON. 
[/jm#.— Portland;  ConaerdaL] 
The  village  is  situated  on  the  right,  at  about  half  a  mile 
fKNBi  the  station.  Thcr  Duke  of  Portland  is  superior  of 
this  place,  and  under  his  patronage  it  has  attained  to  con- 
siderable importance.  It  is  a  well-frequented  watering 
place,  and  carries  on  a  small  coasting  trade.  The  line 
now  passes  very  near  the  sea ;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
short  time  we  observe,  on  the  leh,  Fullarton  House,  a  seat 
of  the  Puke  of  Portland,  situate  on  a  spacious  lawn,  and 
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BTUTomided,  except  in  front,  with  eztensiTe  woods.  Two 
miles  onward  is  Momktoh  Statioh,  and  Tillage,  and  a  mile 
fiiurther,  the  small  burgh  of  Prestwick  ;  a  little  beyond  it, 
the  ruins  of  Eingscase,  a  charitable  institution,  endowed 
by  King  Robert  Bruce ;  and,  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles 
from  Glasgow,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
lies  the  cotmty  town  and  royal  burgh  of 

AYR. 
[/fifu .'—The  King's  Arau ;  The  Ayr  Arms ;  The Oommerael] 
Ayr  was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh  by  William  the  IdoiL 
It  contains  a  number  of  handsome  public  buildings,  and 
many  of  its  shops  and  dwelling-houses  may  vie  in  elegance 
with  those  of  the  metropolis.  The  river  Ayr  divides  Ayr 
Proper  from  Newton  and  Wallacetown.  The  river  rises  on 
the  border  of  the  county,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
parish  of  Muirkirk,  and  i^er  a  course  of  about  thirty  miles, 
ialls  into  the  sea  at  this  place.  It  is  crossed  here  by  two 
bridges,  respectively  termed  the  Auld  and  New  Brigs,  and 
noticed  under  these  denominations  by  Bums,  in  his  poem 
of  "  The  Twa  Brigs."  The  Auld  Brig  is  said  to  have  been 
built  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  (1249-1285)  by  two 
maiden  sisters  of  the  name  of  Lowe,  whose  effigies  were  con- 
sequently carved  upon  a  stone  in  the  eastern  parapet,  near 
the  south  end  of  the  fabric.  It  is  stated  by  tradition,  that 
before  the  erection  of  this  bridge,  a  ford,  about  two  hundred 
yards  farther  up,  called  the  Doocote  Stream,  afforded  the 
best  passage  which  is  to  be  had  across  the  river  in  this 
quarter.  The  new  bridge  was  erected  in  1788,  chiefly 
through  the  exertions  of  Provost  Ballantyne,  the  gentleman 
to  whom  Bums  dedicated  the  poem  of  <'  The  Twa  Brigs." 
The  *'  Dungeon  Clock,"  alluded  to  in  the  poem,  was  placed 
at  the  top  of  an  old  steeple  in*the  Sandgate,  but  was 
taken  down  in  1826.  The  "  Wallace  Tow^'  was  a  mde 
old  building,  which  stood  in  the  eastem  part  of  the  High 
Street,  at  the  head  of  a  lane  named  the  Mill  YenneL  It 
was  in  this  tower,  according  to  tradition,  that  Wallace  was 
confined.    Having  become  ruinous,  it  was  taken  down  in 
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1635,  and  a  Gothic  stracture  erected  on  its  site,  containing 
at  the  top  the  clock  and  bells  of  the  dungeon  steeple,  and 
ornamented  in  front  by  a  statue  of  Wallace,  executed  by 
Ifr.  Thorn,  the  well-known  self-taught  sculptor.  Another 
statue  of  "  Scotia's  ill-requited  chief"  was  placed  about 
thirty  years  ago  by  a  citizen  of  Ayr,  on  the  front  of  a 
dwelling-house,  wUch  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
oourt-houBe  of  Ayr,  supposed  to  have  been  that  in  which, 
according  to  Blind  Harry,  the  Scottish  lords  were  treacher- 
ously hanged.  The  fort  of  Ayr  was  built  by  Oliver  Grom- 
well,  in  1652,  upon  a  level  piece  of  ground  between  the 
town  and  the  sea.  A  few  fragments  of  the  ramparts  still 
remain,  together  with  an  old  tower,  which  formed  part  of 
St.  John's  Church,  founded  in  the  twelfth  century.  Crom- 
well inclosed  this  church  within  the  walls  of  his  citadel, 
and  turned  it  into  an  armoury,  but,  as  a  compensation  to 
the  inhabitants,  he  gave  £150  towards  the  erection  of  the 
present  Old  Church  of  Ayr,  on  the  site  of  a  Dominican 
monastery,  remarkable  in  history  as  the  place  where  Robert 
Bruce  held  the  Parliament  which  settled  his  succession. 
The  only  memorial  now  existing  of  this  monastery  is  in  the 
name  of  a  spring  called  the  Friar*s  Well,  which  runs 
through  the  churchyard  into  the  river.  The  Old  Church 
still  contains  the  same  seats  and  galleries  with  which  it 
was  originaUy  fitted  up. 

At  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  fort,  close  upon  the 
harbour,  is  supposed  to  have  stood  the  ancient  Castle  of 
Ayr,  built  by  William  the  Lion.  The  Cross  of  Ayr,  an  ele- 
gant structure  in  the  form  of  a  hexagon,  which  stood  where 
Sendgate  Street  meets  High  Street,  was  removed  when  the 
Kew  Bridge  was  built  in  1788. 

The  population  of  the  burgh  of  Ayr,  amounted  in  1851, 
to  17,624. 

About  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  south  of  Ayr,  over- 
hanging the  sea,  is  the  old  castle  of  Greenan,  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  a  charter  granted  towards  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  in  the  reign  of  King  William  the  Lion. 

DuHTTBS  Castle  stands  about  five  miles  farther  along  the 
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coast,  round  the  heads  of  Ayr,  and  not  far  firom  the  mouth 
of  the  Doon.  Dunure  is  now  a  tall  empty  tower,  occupying 
a  commanding  situation  on  this  rugged  coast    li  appeazf 


to  have  been  the  first  mansion  of  any  consequence  posseflsed 
by  the  family  of  Kennedy,  and  was  the  place  where,  in 
1570,  Gilbert,  fourth  Earl  of  Gassillis,  confined  AUen 
Stewart,  Oommendator  of  the  Abbey  of  Crossraguel ;  and, 
in  order  to  prevail  upon  him  to  surrender  his  lands,  roast- 
ed  him  before  a  slow  fire,  till  pain  obliged  him  to  comply. 
This  castle,  which  has  been  in  ruins  since  the  seventeenUi 
century,  now  gives  a  territorial  designation  to  a  branch  of 
the  family  of  Kennedy,  the  present  representative  of  which 
is  T.  F.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  formerly  Member  of  Parliament  for 
the  Ayr  district  of  burghs. 

GoLZEAN,  or  OoLTBAH  Oastlb,  the  principal  seat  of  Archi- 
bald Marquis  of  Ailsa,  and  twelfth  Earl  of  Cassillisy  is 
situate  about  three  miles  farther  along  the  Carrick  coast, 
and  about  two  miles  from  the  village  of  Kirkoswald.    This 
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nngnificsent  uid  picturesque  mansion  wm  built  in  1777  by 
David  tenth  Earl,  on  the  site  of  the  old  House  of  the  Cove, 
erected  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  Sir 
Thomas  Kennedy,  second  son  of  Gilbert  Earl  of  Cassillis. 
It  stands  upon  the  verge  of  a  great  basaltic  cliff  overhang- 
ing  the  sea,  and  presents  along  the  verge  of  a  precipice  <'  a 
range  of  lofty  castellated  masses,  with  windows  in  a  Gh>thic 
taste,  a  splendid  terraced  garden  in  front,  a  bridge  of  ap- 
proach and  offices  in  corresponding  style  at  a  little  distance 
to  the  left,  the  whole  covering  an  area  of  four  acres,  and 
conveying  a  most  imposing  impression  of  baronial  dignity, 
affluence,  and  taste."  The  interior  of  the  castle  contains 
an  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  arms  and  armour. 

The  Kennedys  have  long  held  a  prominent  place  among 
the  aristocnu^  of  Ayrshire.    According  to  the  old  rhyme, 

*»  rrwixt  Wigton  and  the  town  o'  Ayr, 
Port-Patrick  and  the  Cruises  of  Cree, 
Nae  man  need  think  for  to  bide  there, 
Unless  he  oourt  wi'  Keaedie." 

This  powerful  race  was  first  ennobled,  in  1466,  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Kennedy  ;  in  1510  they  attained  the  dignity 
of  Earls  of  Cassillis  ;  and,  in  1831,  Archibald  the  twelfth 
Earl,  was  created  Marquis  of  Allsa.  The  main  line 
of  the  Cassillis  family  became  extinct  in  1759,  and  the 
title  and  family  estates  became  the  inheritance  of  Sir 
Thomas  Kennedy  of  Colzean,  who  accordingly  became  ninth 
Earl  of  Cassillis.  He  was  descended  from  Sir  T.  Kennedy, 
who  was  assassinated  near  the  town  of  Ayr,  May  12th, 
1602,  by  Kennedy  of  Bargeny,  at  the  instigation  of  Mure 
of  Auchindrane,  a  deed  which  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  drama  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Directly  underneath  the  castle  are  the  Coves  of  Colzean, 
six  in  number.  According  to  popular  report,  they  are  a 
fftvourite  haunt  of  fairies,  and  are  known  to  have  afforded 
shelter,  after  the  revolution,  to  Sir  Archibald  Kennedy  of 
Colzean,  who  acquired  an  uiienviable  notoriety  as  a  perae^ 
cvtCTy  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  11.  and  James  YIl. 
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Golzean  and  the  Cove  are  thus  alluded  to  by  Bums,  in 
his  "HaUoween :" 

^  Upon  that  night  when  fiuriet  light, 

On  Caaollu  Downan's  danoe. 

Or  owerthe  lays  in  splendid  blase, 

On  sprightly  coursers  prance, 
Or  for  Cobeean  the  route  is  ta'en 

Beneath  the  moon's  pale  beams, 
There  up  the  Cove^  to  stray  and  rore. 
Among  the  rooks  and  streams, 

To  sport  that  night.** 

Tu&NBEBBT  Castle, 

<*  Where  Bruce  once  ruled  the  martial  ranks. 
And  shook  the  Carrick  spear," 

stands  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Oolzean.  It  was  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  ^  the  principal  house  in 
CSarrick,  and  the  seat  of  a  powerful  race  of  native  chiefis, 
derived  from  Fergus,  Lord  of  Qalloway,  and  designated 
Earls  of  Oarrick,  who  possessed  the  supreme  influence  in 
this  mountainous  region  previous  to  the  rise  of  the  Ken- 
nedies." In  1271,  Robert  Bruce,  son  of  the  Lord  of 
Annandale,  married  the  widowed  Countess  of  Oarrick,  to 
whom  the  earldom  had  descended.  From  this  union 
sprung  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  who,  if  not  bom 
in  Tumberry  Castle,  must  have  spent  many  of  his  youthful 
years  in  it.  It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  that 
a  fire,  accidentally  kindled,  was  mistaken  by  the  hero  for 
an  appointed  signal,  and  caused  him  to  cross  the  sea  from 
Arran  to  Carrick,  to  attempt  the  deliverance  of  his  country. 
On  landing,  the  mistake  was  discovered,  but  he  nevertheless 
determined  to  proceed  with  the  enterprise  ;  and  though 
he  was  not  immediately  successful  in  his  exertions  for  the 
liberation  of  Scotland  from  the  English  yoke,  he  was  never 
again  forced  to  leave  the  country  till  this  object  was  at- 
tained. This  incident  has  been  related  both  by  Barbour, 
and  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  "  Lord  of  the  Isles."  The 
latter  thus  describes  the  appearance  of  the  "  ruddy  signal** 
kindled  on  Carrick  shore  :— 
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"  As  leM  and  leas  the  disUnoe  growi, 
High  and  more  high  the  beacon  rose  ; 
The  light,  that  seem'd  a  twinkling  star, 
Now  biased  portentous,  fierce,  and  &r. 
Dark-red  the  heaven  above  it  glow'd, 
Dark-red  the  sea  beneath  it  flow'd  ; 
Bed  rose  the  rooks  on  ocean's  brim 
In  blood-red  lights  her  islets  swim, 
Wild  scream  the  dazzled  sea-fowl  gave, 
Dropp'd  from  their  crags  on  plashing  wave. 
The  deer  to  distant  covert  drew. 
The  black-cock  deem'd  it  day,  and  crew, 
like  some  tall  castle  given  to  flame, 
O'er  half  the  land  the  lustre  came. 
♦  ♦  •  ♦ 

Wide  o'er  the  skj  the  splendour  glows. 
As  that  portentous  meteor  rose; 
Helm,  axe,  and  fislchion  glitter'd  bright, 
And  fai  the  red  and  dusl^  light 
His  comrade's  iaoe  each  warrior  saw. 
Nor  marvell'd  it  was  pale  with  awe. 
Then  high  in  air  the  beams  were  loet| 
And  darkness  sunk  upon  the  coast"  * 

«  The  only  tradition  now  Sremembered  of  the  landing  of 
Robert  Bruce  in  Carrick,  relates  to  the  fire  seen  by  him 
from  the  isle  of  Airan.  It  is  still  generally  reported  and 
religiously  believed  by  many,  that  this  fire  was  really  the 
work  of  supernatural  power,  unassisted  by  the  hand  of  any 
mortal  being ;  and  it  is  said,  that  for  several  centuries  the 
flame  rose  yearly  on  the  same  hour  of  the  same  night  of 
the  year  on  which  the  king  first  saw  it  from  the  turrets  of 
Brodick  Castle;  and  some  go  so  &r  as  to  say,  that  if  the 
exact  time  were  known  it  would  be  still  feen.  That  this 
superstitious  notion  is  very  ancient,  is  evident  from  the 
place  where  the  fire  is  said  to  have  appeared  being  caUed 
the  BogIe*s  Brae  beyond  the  remembrance  of  man. 

"  The  top  of  the  rock  on  which  Tumbeny  is  built  is  about 
eighteen  feet  above  high-water  mark.  The  ruin,  rising  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  feet  above  the  water,  has  a  majestic 
appearance  from  the  sea.    Around  the  Castle  of  Tumbeny 

•  Lord  o/tke  likt,  &  v..  st  13. 14. 
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was  a  level  plain  of  about  two  miles  in  extent,  foxming  the 
Gastle  Park.  There  could  be  nothing  more  beautiful  than 
the  copsewood  and  verdure  of  this  extensive  meadow  before 
it  was  invaded  by  the  ploughshare.*'* 

Tumbeny  is  still  enumerated  (under  the  denomination 
of  Oarrick)  among  the  royal  palaces  of  Scotland.  It  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa. 

Within  sight  of  Tumbeny,  and  not  more  than  a  mile 
from  it,  is  the  farm  of  Shanter,  formerly  the  residence  of 
Douglas  Graham,  the  original  of  ^  Tarn  o*  Shanter." 

At  a  short  distance  is  the  village  of  Kirkoswald,  at  which 
Bums  attended  school  for  some  months,  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  his  age.  In  the  churchyard  of  this  village  two  of 
his  characters  (Tam  o*  Shanter  and  Souter  Johnny)  are  in- 
terred. 

Ailsa  Cbaiq,  a  huge  rock,  which  rises  sheer  out  of  the 
sea,  presents  a  striking  appearance  from  this  shore.  Its 
nearest  distance  to  land  is  about  ten  miles  from  the  coast 
near  Girvan.  It  is  1103  feet  in  height,  and  about  two  miles 
in  circumference  at  the  base.  The  ruins  of  a  tower,  of  three 
storeys,  are  to  be  seen  perched  upon  it.  It  is  the  property 
of  the  Maxquis  of  Ailsa,  who  takes  his  title  as  a  British  Peer 
from  it.  Its  principal  productions  are  solan  geese,  goats, 
and  rabbits,  and  it  is  let  at  ^0  per  annum.  Ailsa  Craig 
is  noticed  by  Bums  in  his  song  of  "  Duncan  Gray.^ 

BURNS'  MONUMENT  &  COTTAGE,  ALLOWAY  KIRK. 
AND  THE  BRIG  OF  DOON. 

Bums'  Monument  is  2|  miles  south  of  Ayr,  5j  miles 
from  Maybole,  36|  miles  from  Glasgow  by  the  Turnpike, 
and  42  j  by  the  Railway.  Following  the  road  frx>m  Ayr,  a 
short  distance  from  the  town,  there  is  a  hill  called  Bam- 
weil,  which  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  Wallace,  on  leaving  Ayr,  after  having,  in 
revenge  for  the  treacherous  slaughter  of  his  friend,  set 
on  fire  the  bams  in  which  the  English  soldiery  were  in- 
closed, paused  on  this  spot  to  look  back  upon  the  conflagra* 

*  Nota  to  eanto  t.  of  the  Lord  of  the  lOa. 
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tkm,  and  remarked,  "  The  Bams  o'  Ayr  bum  well."  There 
is  good  reaaon,  howerer,  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  tra- 
ditionary etymology,  and  it  is  more  likely  that  the  name  is 
of  Celtic  origin,  and  is  descriptiTe  of  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kirk  Alloway  are  the  Ta- 
riouB  localities  mentioned  in  <<  Tam  o'  Shanter's"  route.  At 
the  'distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  a 
bridge,  called  Slaphouse  Bridge,  is 

«•  The  Ford, 
Where  in  the  siiaw  the  chapman  imoor'd." 

About  one  hundred  yards  from  the  "  Ford,"  and  about 
twenty  from  the  road,  in  the  plot  of  ground  behind  the 
house  occupied  by  Boselle  gamekeeper,  is 

"  The  meikie  stane, 
Whare  dmnken  Charlie  brak  's  neck-bane." 

Passing  on  the  left  the  beautiful  mansion  of  Roselle, 
(Archibald  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  Carcluie,)  the  tourist,  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  miles  from  Ayr,  reaches  the  cottage 
where  Bums  was  bom  on  the  25th  of  January  1759.  The 
original  erection  was  a  Clay  Bigging,  consisting  of  two 
apartments,  the  kitchen  and  the  tpenoe,  or  sitting-room. 
The  cottage  was  built  on  part  of  seyen  acres  of  ground,  of 
which  Bums'  &ther  took  a  perpetual  lease  from  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, physician  in  Ayr,  with  the  view  of  commencing  busi- 
ness as  nurseryman  and  gardener.  Having  built  this  house 
with  his  own  hands,  he  married,  in  December  1757,  Agnci? 
Brown,  the  mother  of  the  poet ;  and,  haying  been  engaged 
by  Mr.  Ferguson  of  Doonhohn,  as  his  gardener  and  over- 
seer, he  abandoned  his  design  of  forming  a  nursery,  but 
continued  to  reside  in  the  cottage  till  1766.  On  removing 
to  Lochlee  he  sold  his  leasehold  to  the  Corporation  of  Shoe- 
makers in  Ayr,  to  whom  the  house  and  ground  still  belong. 
The  house  is  now  occupied  as  an  ale-house.  In  the  interior 
of  the  kitchen  is  shown  a  recess,  where  stood  the  bed  in 
which  the  Poet  was  bora.  This  bedstead  may  now  be  seen 
at  Brownhill  Inn,  near  Thomhill,  Dumfries-shire. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south-east  of  the  cottage, 
on  an  eminence,  stands  the  farm  of  Mount  Oliphant,  which 
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William  Bums  rented  on  leaving  the  cottage  at  Whitsim- 
tide  1766. 

Proceeding  towards  Bums'  Monument,  we  perceire  in  a 
field  a  single  tree,  enclosed  with  a  paling,  the  last  remnaiii 
of  a  group  which  covered 

''Theoairn 
Where  hanten  hnd  the  murder'd  bairn." 

The  position  of  the  "  cairn,"  and  also  of  the  "  ford,**  at  a 
distance  from  the  highway,  is  accounted  for  hy  the  £act, 
that  the  old  road  from  Ayr,  by  which  the  Poet  supposed  his 
hero  to  have  approached  AUoway  Kirk,  was  to  the  west  of 
the  present  line.    We  now  reach 

«  Allowaj's  aold  h«inted  kirk." 

This  interesting  building  has  long  been  roofless,  but  the 
walls  are  pretty  well  preserved,  and  it  still  retains  its  bell 
at  the  east  end.  The  woodwork  has  all  been  taken  away 
to  form  snufif-boxes  and  other  memorials  of  this  celebrated 
spot. 

In  the  area  of  the  kirk,  the  late  Lord  Alloway,  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  was  interred ;  and  near 
the  gate  of  the  churchyard  is  the  grave  of  Bums*  fiither, 
marked  by  a  plain  tombstone,  a  renewal  of  the  original 
stone,  which  had  been  demolished  and  carried  away  in  frag- 
ments. "  The  churchyard  of  Alloway,"  says  Mr.  Robert 
Chambers,  "  has  now  become  &shionable  with  the  dead  as 
well  as  the  living.  Its  little  area  is  absolutely  crowded 
with  modem  monuments,  referring  to  persons,  many  of 
whom  have  been  brought  from  considerable  distances  to 
take  their  rest  in  this  doubly  consecrated  ground.'* 

A  few  yards  to  the  west  of  Alloway  Kirk,  a  well  trickles 
down  into  the  Boon,  where  formerly  stood  the  thorn  on 
which 

<'  Mnngo's  mither  hang'd  hersel." 

A  few  hundred  yards  frx>m  the  kirk  is  the  ^^  Auld  Brig" 
of  Boon,  which  figures  so  conspicuously  in  the  tale  of  Tain 
0*  Shanter.  The  age  of  the  stmcture  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
evidently  of  great  antiquity.    The  "  New  Bridge"  which 
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has  been  built  since  the  time  of  Bums,  stands  about  a 
hundred  yards  below  the  Old.  The  tasteful  cottage  be- 
tween the  Kirk  and  the  Bridge  belongs  to  Mr.  Dayid  Auld, 
to  whom  the  admirers  of  the  Ayrshire  bard  are  deeply  in- 
debted for  the  unwearied  zeal  and  fine  taste  which  he  has 
displayed  in  adorning  the  grounds  of  the  Monument. 
Close  beside  the  end  of  the  bridge  is  a  neat  inn  for  the 
accommodation  of  tourists.  Directly  oyer  the  bridge  stands 
the  beautiful  Monument  of  Bums,  the  foundation-stone  of 
which  was  laid  on  25th  January  1820.  The  project  of 
erecting  this  monument  originated  with  the  late  tiir  Alex- 
ander Boswell  of  Auchinleck.  It  was  designed  by  Thomas 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  architect,  Edinburgh,  and  cost  upwards  of 
£SSO0.  The  groimds  around  it  measure  about  an  acre  and 
a  rood,  and  are  very  tastefully  laid  out.  In  a  circular 
apartment  on  the  ground-floor  there  are  exhibited  several 
articles  appropriate  to  the  place, — various  editions  of  the 
Poet's  works,  a  snuff-box  made  from  the  woodwork  of  AUo- 
way  Kirk,  a  copy  of  the  original  portraits  of  Bums  by 
Naysmith,  &c.,  and  the  Bibles  given  by  Bums  to  his  High- 
land Mary.  The  possessor  of  these  interesting  relics  having 
emigrated  to  Canada  in  1834,  they  were  purchased  by  a 
party  of  gentlemen  in  Montreal  for  £25,  and  forwarded  to 
the  Provost  of  Ayr,  to  be  presented  in  their  name  to  the 
trustees  for  the  Monument.  This  was  accordingly  done  on 
the  25th  of  January  1841,  the  anniversary  of  the  Poet's 
birth-day.  From  the  base  of  the  columns,  a  renuurkably 
splendid  view  is  obtained  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  In 
a  small  grotto  at  the  south  side  of  the  enclosed  ground  are 
shown  the  two  far-famed  statues  of  Tam  o'  Shanter  and 
Souter  Johnnie  by  Mr.  Thom  of  Ayr. 

The  Boon,  to  which  the  writings  of  Bums  have  given 
such  celebrity,  takes  its  rise  in  a  lake  of  the  same  name, 
about  eight  miles  in  length,  which  is  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  coimties  of  Ayr  and  Kirkcudbright.  The  Doon 
has  a  course  of  eighteen  miles,  throughout  which  it  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  districts  of  Clirrick  and  Kyle. 
The  scenery  of  the  Ness  Glen,  through  which  the  river  runs 
immediately  after  issuing  from  the  lake,  is  remarkably 
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woody  and  picturesque,  and  is  a  fayourite  resort  of  picnic 
parties.  Colonel  M'Adaxn  of  Craigengillan,  with  a  praise- 
worthy liberality,  allows  Timters  to  pass  through  his  grounds 
on  their  way  to  the  Loch  from  Dahnellington.  On  a  small 
island,  near  the  upper  extremity  of  Loch  Boon,  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  of  considerable  strength,  which 
figured  in  the  wars  between  England  and  Scotland  during 
the  time  of  Robert  Bruce.  Sir  Ghrystal  Seton,  that  hero's 
brother-in-law,  took  refuge  in  this  fortress  after  the  defeat 
at  Methven,  June  1306.  When  the  castle  was  surrendered 
to  the  English,  Sir  Ghrystal  was  taken,  and  barbarously  put 
to  death  at  Dumfries,  by  command  of  Ring  Edward. 

TARBOLTON,  COILSFIELD,  &c. 

William  Burns,  on  the  death  of  his  landlord,  Provost 
Ferguson,  removed  from  Mount  Oliphant,  in  1777,  to  Loch- 
lee,  situate  in  the  parish  of  Tarbolton,  and  about  three  miles 
from  the  village  of  that  name.  While  residing  in  this  farm, 
Bums  established  a  Bachelor's  Club  in  Tarbolton,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1780 ;  and  here,  in  1783,  he  was  ini- 
tiated into  the  mysteries  of  freemasonry.  About  two  hun- 
dred yards  north  of  the  village,  on  the  road  leading  to 
Galston,  lies  the  scene  of  ''  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook." 
"  WilUe's  Mill,*'  alluded  to  in  the  poem,  was  the  Mill  of 
Tarbolton,  situated  on  the  Faile,  about  two  hundred  yards 
east  of  the  village,  and  was  called  by  the  name  used  in  the 
poem,  in  consequence  of  its  being  then  occupied  by  William 
Muir,  a  friend  of  the  Bums  family. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Tarbolton  stands  the  mansion- 
house  of  Ooilsfield,  designated  by  Bums  '*  the  Castle  o'  Mont- 
gomery,'' from  its  being  in  his  time  the  residence  of  Colonel 
Hugh  Montgomery,  afterwards  Earl  of  Eglinton.  Here 
Mary  Campbell,  Bums*  ''  Highland  Maiy,"  lived  in  the 
humble  capacity  of  a  dairymaid.  In  this  neighbourhood, 
near  the  junction  of  the  rivulet  Faile  with  the  Ayr,  was 
the  scene  of  the  parting  which  the  poet  has  described  in 
such  exquisite  terms.  In  the  anticipation  of  her  marriage 
with  Burns,  Mary  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  relations 
in  Argyleshire.     Previous  to  her  departtire,  she  met  her 
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lorer  on  a  Sunday  in  May,  and  at  their  parting,  "  standing 
one  on  each  side  of  a  small  brook,  they  laved  their  hands 
in  the  stream,  and,  holding  a  Bible  between  them,  pronoun- 
ced a  Yow  of  etemisJ  constancy."  This  was  their  last  meet- 
ing. In  returning  from  her  visit  of  filial  duty,  Mary  Camp- 
bell feU  sick  and  died  at  Qreenock.  This  event  produced 
an  indelible  impression  on  the  mind  of  Bums,  and  he  has 
given  utterance  to  his  feelings  in  some  of  the  finest  and 
most  touching  verses  he  has  ever  written.  That  ''noblest 
of  all  his  ballads,"  as  the  Address  to  ^^Mary  in  Heavm" 
has  justly  been  designated,  was  composed  at  Ellisland,  in 
1789,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  he  heard  of 
the  death  of  his  early  love.  According  to  the  account  given 
by  Mrs.  Bums  to  Mr.  Lockhart,  "  Bums  spent  that  day, 
though  labouring  under  a  cold,  in  the  usual  work  of  bis 
harvest,  and  apparently  in  excellent  spirits.  But  as  the 
twilight  deepened,  he  appeared  to  grow  '  very  sad  about 
something,'  and  at  length  wandered  out  into  the  barn- 
yard, to  which  his  wife,  in  her  anxiety  for  his  health,  fol- 
lowed him,  entreating  him  in  vain  to  observe  that  frost  had 
set  in,  and  to  return  to  the  fireside.  On  being  again  and 
again  requested  to  do  so,  he  always  promised  compliance 
— but  still  remained  where  he  was,  striding  up  and  down 
slowly,  and  contemplating  the  sky,  which  was  singularly 
clear  and  stany.  At  last  Mrs.  Bums  found  him  stretched 
on  a  mass  of  sbttw,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  beautiful  planet, 
'  that  shone  like  another  moon,'  and  prevailed  on  him  to 
oome  in.  Immediately,  on  entering  the  house,  he  called  for 
his  desk,  and  wrote  exactly  as  they  now  stand,  with  all  the 
ease  of  one  copying  from  memory,  the  sublime  and  pathetic 


*  Thoa  lingering  star,  with  leaaening  ray, 

That  loreat  to  greet  the  early  mom, 
Agafai  thon  naherest  in  the  day 
My  Mary  from  my  aoul  was  torn. 

O,  Mavy  !  dear  departed  shade. 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissftil  rest  f 
See'st  thoo  thy  lover  lowly  laid, 

Hcar'st  thoa  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast,"  Ao. 
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«  ThiB,**  obfierves  Mr.  Oarruthen  in  his  *  Highland  Notes/ 
"  is  the  mof t  beautiful  and  touching  passage  in  all  Bums' 
life.  His  after  lores  were  of  the  earth,  earthy,  but  his 
passion  for  Highland  Maiy  was  as  pure  as  it  was  ferrent 
and  lasting.  It  dawned  upon  him  at  the  most  susceptible 
period  of  life ;  it  let  in  enchantment  upon  scenes  and  ob- 
jects which  he  had  previouslj  looked  upon  with  coldness  or 
arersion  —  it  gave  a  fine  tone  of  humanity  to  his  whole 
moral  being.  Let  us  not  admit  the  dictum  of  Byron,  that 
*  the  cold  in  dime  are  cold  in  blood/  since  in  peasant  life, 
among  the  woods  of  Ayr,  was  nursed,  in  solitude  and  obscu- 
rity, a  passion  as  deep,  and  thrilling,  and  romantic,  as  the 
loves  of  Tasso  or  Petrarch,  and  immeasurably  beyond  those 
of  Sidney  and  Waller.  Sacharissa  and  the  fidr  ones  of 
Arcadia  must  yield  to  the  dairymaid  of  Montgomeiy 
Castie."* 

According  to  unvarying  tradition,  Ooilsfield  derives  its 
name  from  "  Auld  King  Coil,''  who  is  supposed  to  have  left 
his  name  to  this  whole  district  of  Ayrshire,  as  well  as  to 
the  rivulet  of  Ooyl  and  the  parish  of  Coylton.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  overthrown  and  slain  in  this  neighbourhood, 
in  a  bloody  battle  with  Fergus  King  of  Scots.  This  state- 
ment receives  some  countenance  from  the  &ct,  that  in  May 
1837,  several  urns,  and  a  stone  grave  containing  some  bones, 
were  dug  up  in  a  circular  mound  near  Ooilsfield,  whers, 
according  to  unvarying  tradition,  the  remains  of  <^Auld 
King  Coil"*  were  deposited.  Bums  alludes  to  this  traditioD 
in  his  poem  of  "  The  Vision." 

"  There  where  a  sceptred  Pictiih  shade, 
StalkM  round  his  ashes  lowly  laid, 
I  mark'd  a  martial  nice  portray'd 

In  colonrs  strong ; 
Bold,  soldier-featured,  undismay'd 

They  strode  along." 

*  T\e  Biffhland  Note-Book,  or  Sketches  and  Anecdotes,  by  R.  OABAvratss, 
aimall  Tolnme  of  namtlvv  and  doMriptlTe  pieces  of  modi  merit  and  IntoeM^ 
evlBdng  throoghoot  not  oolj  an  Intimate  aoquaintance  with  loesl  Ustoiy  sad 
timdiaoD,  bat  a  line  appreciation  of  the  beautlfU  anil  enWime  In  natwal  soamy, 
and  a  pteturesqiMDea  of  style  well  fitted  for  the  sotdeota 
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The  *^  maridal  race,"  here  referred  to,  are  the  Montgo- 
meries.  Coilsfield  is  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Eglinton,  grandson  of  the  gentleman  who  poBsessed  it  in 
Bvoub'  time. 

MAUCHLINB,  MOSSaiEL,  &c. 

On  the  death  of  William  Bums,  his  widow  and  fiunilj 
remoyed  to  Mossgiel,  a  farm  about  a  mile  north  of  Mauch- 
line,  which  the  poet  and  his  brother  Gilbert  had  taken  some 
months  before  the  death  of  their  &ther.  Here  Bums  lived 
during  the  period  of  his  life  extending  from  his  25th  to 
his  28th  year,  and  here  he  wrote  his  principal  poems.  The 
gpence  of  this  farm-house  is  the  scene  described  in  the  open- 
ing of  The  Vision,  and  in  the  lAaUdoft,  where  he  slept, 
many  of  his  most  admired  poems  were  written.  Mauchline. 
which  "appropriated  a  large  share  of  the  notice  of  the 
poet  during  his  residence  at  Mossgiel,"  lies  about  nine 
miles  firom  Eilmamock,  and  eleven  from  Ayr.  It  is  situat- 
ed on  the  lace  of  a  slope,  about  a  mile  from  the  river  Ayr, 
and  contains  upwards  of  1300  inhabitants.  Mauchline  was 
the  scene  of  the  Holy  Fcnr^  and  of  the  JoUy  Beffpars,  and 
here  dwelt  John  Dow,  Nanse  Tinnock,  "  Daddy  Auld,"  and 
other  characters  who  figured  conspicuously  in  the  poet's 
writings.  The  churchyard  was  the  scene  of  the  Holtf  Fair^ 
but  the  present  church  is  a  recent  substitute  for  the  old 
bam-like  edifice  which  existed  in  Bums's  time.  Near  the 
church  is  the  Wkitefoard  Arms  Inn,  where  Bums  wrote,  on 
a  pane  of  glass,  the  well-known  amusing  epitaph  on  the 
landlord,  John  Dow.  Nearly  opposite  the  churchyard  gate 
is  the  house  of  '<  Auld  Nanse  Tinnock,**  bearing  over  the 
door  the  date  1744.  "  It  is  remembered,"  says  Mr.  Cham- 
bers, ''that  Nancy  could  never  understand  how  the  poet 
should  have  talked  of  enjoying  himself  in  her  house  three 
times  a-week, — *  the  lad,'  she  said,  *  hardly  ever  drank 
three  half-mutchkins  under  her  roof  in  his  life.'"  The 
cottage  of  Poosie  Nansie,  the  scene  of  the  "  Jolly  Beggars," 
is  also  pointed  out.  Close  behind  the  churchyard  is  the 
house  in  which  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton,  the  early  friend  of 
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Bums,  lived.  In  this  house  b  shown  the  room  in  which 
Bums  composed  the  satirical  poem  entitled  ^'The  Calf." 
This  room  is  farther  remarkahle  as  the  one  in  which  the 
poet  was  married. 

The  scenes  of  some  of  Bums's  most  admired  lyrics  are  to 
be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  at  a  short  distance  iiroitt 
Mauchline.  The  "  Braes  of  Ballochmyle,"  the  scene  of  his 
beautiful  song  entitled  ''  The  Lass  o*  Ballochmyle,"  sre 
situated  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  Mossgiel, 
and  extend  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Ayr,  between  the 
village  of  Oatrine  and  Howford  Bridge.  They  form  part  of 
the  pleasure-grounds  connected  with  Ballochmyle  House, 
the  seat  of  Alexander,  Esq.    Ballochmyle  was  at  one 

time  the  property  of  the  Whitefoords,  an  old  and  once 
powerful  Ayrshire  fieunily.  Colonel  Allan  Whitefoord,  one 
of  the  members  of  this  funily,  was  the  original  of  the 
character  of  Colonel  Talbot,  described  in  the  novel  of 
Waverley.  Another  of  them,  Caleb  Whitefoord,  "  the  best 
natured  man,  with  the  worst  natured  muse,"  has  been  im- 
mortalised by  Ooldsmith  in  a  postscript  to  his  witty  poem 
entitled  <'  Retaliation."  Sir  John  Whitefoord,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  in  the  time  of  Bums,  having  been 
forced  to  part  with  his  estate  in  consequence  of  declining 
circumstances,  Bums  wrote  some  plaintive  verses  on  the 
occasion,  referring  to  the  grief  of  Maria  Whitefoord,  after- 
wards Mrs  Cranstoun,  on  leaving  the  funily  inheritanoe : 

<<  Through  faded  groves  Maria  eang, 
Henel'  m  beaaty's  bloom  the  while, 
And  aye  the  wild-wood  echoes  rang, 
Fareweel  the  braee  of  Ballochmyle. 

Low  in  your  wintry  beds,  ye  flowerB, 

Again  ye  'U  flourish  fresh  and  fiur; 
Ye  birdies  dumb  in  withering  bowers. 

Again  ye  11  charm  the  vocal  air; 

But  here,  alas !  for  me  nae  mair 
Shall  birdie  charm  or  floweret  smile; 

Fareweel  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr— 
Fareweel,  &reweel,  sweet  BaUochmyle." 
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Ballochmjle  was  purchased  by  Claud  Alexander,  Esq. ; 
and  shortly  after  that  gentleman  had  taken  possession  of 
the  mansion,  his  sister  Miss  Wilhelmina  Alexander,  a  famed 
beauty,  walking  out  along  the  braes  one  eyening  in  July 
1786,  encountered  Bums,  with  his  shoulder  placed  against 
one  of  the  trees.  The  result  was,  that  the  poet,  during  his 
homeward  walk,  composed  the  well-known  song  entitled 
*'  The  Lass  of  Ballochmyle."  The  spot  where  Miss  Alex- 
ander met  the  poet  is  now  distinguished  by  a  rustic  grotto 
or  moss-house,  ornamented  with  appropriate  devices  ;  and 
on  a  tablet  in  the  back  there  is  inscribed  a  fifto-simile  of  two 
of  the  verses  of  the  poem,  as  it  appeared  in  the  holograph 
of  the  author.  Near  Ballochmyle  is  the  manufacturing 
village  of  Oatrine,  at  one  time  the  seat  of  Dr.  Stewart, 
and  of  his  son,  the  celebrated  Professor  Dugald  Stewart. 
To  them  Bums  alludes  in  the  following  stanza  in  ^'The 
Vision  :" 

"With  deep-struck  reverential  awe, 
The  learned  aire  and  >on  I  saw. 
To  Nature's  God  and  Natoie's  law 

They  gave  their  lore  ; 
This  all  its  source  and  end  to  draw, 

That  to  adore." 

Between  the  villages  of  Tarbolton  and  Mauchline  stands 
the  mansion  of  Barskimming,  occupying  a  romantic  situa- 
tion on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr.  The  scenery  of  the  river  at 
this  spot  is  remarkably  beautiful.  Barskimming,  and  its 
late  proprietor,  Lord  President  Miller,  are  thus  alluded  to 
in  the  above-mentioned  poem : — 

*^  Through  many  a  wild  romantic  grove, 
Near  many  a  hermit-bncied  cove. 
Fit  haunts  for  friendship  or  for  love; 

In  musing  mood, 
An  aged  judge  I  saw  him  rove, 

CKspensing  good." 

A  short  distance  fftrther  up  the  river,  at  the  point  where 
the  Lugar  joins  the  Ayr,  is  the  spot  where  Bums  composed 
the  poem  entitled  **  Man  was  made  to  mourn." 
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OABLUIO— AHHAV — ^DVHVBISS — TBOEHHILL — KIBOVD- 
BBIQBT — WHITBOBir— <TBAWRAE». 

OABLISLB. 
[/MW.^Boh;  Crown  and  Mitre;  Biqnl  Hotel.] 
GarliBle,  the  capital  of  county  Cumberland,  and  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric  founded  by  Henry  I.,  stands  on  a  gentle  emi- 
nence, in  an  extensiye  plain,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Eden, 
Oaldew,  and  Peteril,  which  nearly  suiround  what  was 
anciently  termed  "the  merrie  citie."  The  enTirons  ire 
rich  in  yillas,  woods,  lawns,  and  gardens.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  south  of  the  town  is  Corby  Castle,  the  romantic 
residence  of  Philip  Howard,  Esq.,  beautifully  wooded 
and  watered.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  population  of  the  town  scarcely  exceeded  10,000 ; 
in  1841  it  had  risen  to  23,000,  and  in  1851  it  amounted 
to  26,310 — ^partly  owing  to  the  clustered  railways  of 
which  it  forms  a  centre,  and  still  more  to  the  introduction 
of  extensiye  cotton  and  other  manufactures,  including  a 
biscuit-baking  establishment,  considered  the  largest  nordi 
of  Portsmouth,  in  Great  Britian. 

Leaying,  then,  ''the  heart  of  Cumberland,"  with  its 
beautiful  bridge  of  ten  arches,  completed  in  1817,  its  time- 
worn  Cathedral,  where  rest  the  ashes  of  Archdeacon  Paley, 
the  numerous  public  buildings,  churches,  and  spires,  the 
yenerable  Castle,  associated  with  many  a  tale  of  Border 
feud  and  foray,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  tall  chimneys, 
emitting  plentiful  yolumes  of  smoke,  the  tourist  crosses  the 
Eden  by  the  Caledonian  Railway ;  and  from  that  point  U 
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conTejed  rapidly  to  the  boundary,  skirted  by  a  running 
stream,  aUuded  to  by  Home  in  his  tragedy  of  ^Douglas*' — 

'*  Here  an  ideal  line,  and  there  a  namden  brook, 
DiTide  the  aister  longdoms." 

All  the  world  has  heard  of  Qretna-green,  now  the  site 
of  a  straggling  village,  with  a  roadside  inn  a  little  way 
beyond,  long  celebrated  as  favourite  temples  of  Hymen ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  scene  of  the  runaway  irregular  mar- 
riages frequently  denounced  by  the  Lords  of  Justiciary 
during  their  Border  circuits ;  but  which,  from  certain  pecu> 
liarities  in  the  Scottish  law  of  marriage,  no  act  of  Session 
has  hitherto  succeeded  either  in  exploding  or  sensibly 
diminishing.  Indefensible  as  the  practice  may  be,  it  would 
be  easy  to  append  a  lengthened  list  of  distingues  married  at 
Gretoft-green,  including  two  Lord  ChanceUors  (Eldon  and 
Erakine),  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge,  Bart.,  his  son,  and  many 
others. 

At  Gretna,  the  tourist  passes  from  the  Caledonian  to 
the  Kithsdale,  or  Glasgow  and  South-Westem  Railway ; 
and  thence  onward  to  Dumfries,  via  Domock,  Annan,* 
Cummertrees,  Ruthwell,  Mousewald,  the  Glen,  and  Kin- 
mount, — seats  of  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry,  and  his  son 
and  heir,  Lord  Drumlanrig.    Li  this  route  the  scenery  is 

*  Thia  royal  tanrffh  and  parish  ranka  aa  one  of  the  most  ancient  tomis  in 
SoaCbmd.  Ita  first  charter,  received  from  King  Eobert  Bruce,  waa  renewed  by 
Jamea  Y.  in  1538,  and  again  by  James  VI.  in  161S.  It  is  situate  on  the  left 
bonk  of  the  Annan  water,  near  its  discharge  into  the  Solway  Frith,  16  miles 
•oath  of  Dumfries,  and  79  from  Edinburgh.  Considerable  improrements  in  the 
architectiire  of  the  town  have  been  introduced  of  late  years  oy  the  opening  of 
new  streets,  one  of  the  best  of  which  leads  to  the  railway  station,  and  among 
the  more  ornamental  modem  edifices,  may  be  dassed  the  offices  of  the  Com- 
merdal  and  British  Linen  Company's  banks.  The  parish  church  stands  at  the 
east  end  of  the  town,  and,  in  the  opposite  direction,  are  the  town-house  and 
market  place.  Closely  adjoining,  strangers  descry  a  handsome  bridge  of  three 
ardua,  crossing  the  Annan  a  short  distance  abore  ita  emhouckttn.  The  late 
Hugh  Clapperton.  and  the  Bev.  Edward  Irring^  were  natives  of  Annan,  the 
latter  of  whom,  after  achieving  name  and  notoriety,  was  qected  at  a  Presby- 
terial  meeting  in  the  pariah  church,  by  the  same  body  that  licensed  him  aa  a 
preacher.  It  was  a  strange  scene,  where  hundreds  heard  for  the  first  time  the 
mvtterings  called  the  "  unknown  tongue*'— a  spectacle,  in  fact,  which,  viewed 
in  connexion  with  the  speeches  delivered,  and  the  judgment  pronounced,  few 
T  forget 


who  attonded  can  ever  rarget.    Boides  the  parish  church  tnere  are  several 
other  places  of  worship  b^onging  to  dissenting  bodies.    The  population  of 

' 8  4^600;  and  it  unites  with  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  Locfamaben,  and 

ir,  m  returning  a  representative  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
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tame  and  monotonous,  but  relieyed  occasionally  by  cheering 
glimpses  of  the  Solway  Frith,  and  the  lange  of  hills  oTer- 
looking  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  lake  districts. 

Passing  Ruthwell  and  its  manse  gardens,  adorned  by  a 
curious  Runic  column,  and  summer-house  composed  of 
stones  indented  with  foot-prints  of  land  tortoises,  ere  the 
second  formation  of  red  sandstone  had  cooled  down,  the 
trayeller  descries  the  ancient  keep  and  surrounding  woods 
of  Comlongan  Oastle,  connected  with  which  are  yew-trees 
of  great  age,  and  varied  traces  of  antiquity  befitting  a 
barony  which  during  ages  has  formed  part  of  the  extensiye 
Dumfriesshire  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield.  The  tea- 
veUer  now  approaches  a  twelye-mile-long  morass,  called 
Lochar  Moss,  through  which  the  stream  called  Lochar  ser- 
pentines its  sluggish  way.  Regarding  this  moss  a  tradition 
has  passed  from  sire  to  son,  through  successiye  genera- 
tions,— 

"  Anoe  a  wood,  and  then  a  sea, 
Kow  a  mow,  and  ay  will  be." 

But  the  improyements  already  effected,  and  others  con- 
templated, bid  fedr  to  fidsify  this  ancient  prediction. 

DUMFRIES. 

[imu .— King's  Anns ;  Commercial.] 
Upon  reaching  the  capital  of  the  south,  most  strangers 
first  find  their  way  to  St.  MichaePs,  alias  the  old  church- 
yard, and  sometimes  called  the  Westminster  Abbey  of 
Scotland.  Among  the  multitudinous  monumental  struc- 
tures on  the  ground,  that  which  is  erected  to  Robert 
Bums  is  the  most  important  This  monument  was  built 
on  the  strength  of  a  public  subscription,  patronised  by 
George  lY.,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  many  other  mem- 
bers of  the  aristocracy  in  North  and  South  Britain.  The 
design  was  furnished  by  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  architect, 
and  the  sculpture  by  Tumerelli.  The  emblematic  marble 
is  composed  of  a  plough  and  two  figures  representing 
the  genius  of  Scotland  inresting  Bums,  in  his  rustic 
dress  and  employment,  with  her  inspiring  mantle.     Leaying 
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St.  Michael's,  toiirists  naturally  wish  to  inspect  the  modest 
mansion  in  which  the  poet  died,  and  in  which  his  widow 
continued  to  liye  for  more  than  thirty  years  after  his  deatL 
The  churches  in  the  town  are  numerous.  In  connexion 
with  the  Establishment  there  are  three ;  two  United  Seces- 
sion; one  Bpiscopalian;  one  Free  Church;  one  Catholic 
Chapel;  one  CameiDnian;  one  Independent;  one  Relief; 
and  one  Methodist  Chapel.  The  town  possesses  a  spacious 
academy,  with  ample  play-ground  attached ;  a  court-house, 
with  sheriiTs,  and  sheriff-clerk's  chambers ;  a  new  jail ;  and 
an  infiimary,  situated  a  little  out  of  town.  The  town- 
house  steeple  was  designed  by  Inigo  Jones.  Now,  that 
the  tanning  trade  has  declined,  the  chief  branch  of  manu- 
factares  is  hosiery. 

Dumfries  has  long  been  noted  for  its  weekly  cattle  nur- 
kets,  held  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  four 
annual  fairs,  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  horses,  and  occasionally 
sheep.  Formerly,  SS5,000  grown  bullocks  and  heifers  were 
sent  to  England  yearly,  valued  at  ;£10  each,  over-head, 
besides  the  export  of  fatted  animals  sent  to  other  quarters. 
The  principal  foreign  trade  is  with  America  and  the  Baltic, 
for  timber,  of  which  the  yalue  yaries  from  £8fl00  to 
;£10,000.  The  imports  are  coal,  slate,  iron,  tallow,  bones, 
guano,  wine,  and  colonial  produce.  There  belonged  to  the 
port,  on  the  1st  January  1850,  150  yessels,  of  the  aggre- 
gate burden  of  10,721  tons.  Customs  revenue  in  1849 
amounted  to  j£l2,912.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost, 
three  bailies,  and  twenty-two  councillors.  Corporation 
revenue  in  1849,  j£l408,  its  population  amounts  to  13,166. 

Between  Dumfries  and  the  West  of  Scotland  the  inter- 
course is  now  complete  by  the  railway,  which,  in  ascending 
Kithsdale,  passes  all  the  centres  of  population — Thonhill, 
Sanquhar,  New  and  Old  Cumnock,  Mauchline,  Kilmarnock, 
Ayr,  and  Paisley,  onward  to  Glasgow.  In  travelling  south, 
the  line  terminates  at  Qretna,  where  it  joins  the  Caledonian, 
which  passes  on  to  Carlisle,  and  from  that  point  by  various 
lines  to  the  metropolis  itself. 

Great  and  distinctly  traceable  as  is  the  antiquity  of 
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Dtiinfxies,  it  was  not  till  the  twelfth  century  that  it  became 
a  rojal  burgh.  About  serentj  years  afterwards,  Dev^orgilla, 
daughter  of  Alan,  last  lord  of  Qalloway,  and  mother  of 
John  Baliol,  erected  a  monastery  for  Franciscan  friars; 
and  about  the  same  time  built  a  bridge  across  the  Nith, 
with  a  Tiew  to  endow,  by  tollage  and  other  dues,  the  reli- 
gious foundation.  This  wonderful  structure  consisted  ori- 
ginally of  thirteen  arches,  with  a  barrier  in  the  centre ;  but 
for  some  years  they  haye  been  reduced  to  six;  and  it 
is  now  only  crossed  by  foot  passengers.  The  vestiges  of 
Roman  arch-work  excepted,  it  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest 
bridge  in  Scotland.  Oastledyke  ranks  as  a  second  anti- 
quity, bearing,  as  it  still  does,  its  original  name,  although 
now  private  property,  and,  in  proportion  to  extent,  one  of 
the  loveliest  residences  in  the  South  of  Scotland.  Traces 
of  its  ancient  fosses  still  remain,  and  a  moat  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  upon  which  sentinels  were  stationed 
to  sound  the  alanmi  in  times  of  danger.  Another  strong 
castle  stood  on  the  site  occupied,  for  considerably  more 
than  a  century,  by  the  new  church ;  for  as  Dumfries  was 
in  some  respects  a  Border  town,  defences  were  found  indis- 
pensable in  resisting  the  sacking  forays  of  the  English.  It 
was  at  Oastledykes  that  Oomyn,  one  of  the  rivals  of  Bruce, 
redded,  when  a  messenger  of  his  was  intercepted  at  Loch- 
maben,  carrying  treasonable  letters  to  London.  The  future 
hero  of  Bannockbum,  accompanied  by  the  head  of  the 
Kirkpatricks,  and  other  friends,  hastened  to  Dumfries  to 
demand  an  explanation.  Bruce  found  "  the  Oomyn** 
standing  before  the  high  altar  of  the  Friar*s  Church,  taxed 
him  with  the  falsehood  and  treachery  of  his  despatches  to 
Edward,  and,  high  words  having  arisen,  he  drew  a  dagger 
and  assassinated  his  kinsman,  under  circumstances  of  great 
provocation.  James  YI.  in  passing  through  Dumfries  in 
1617,  presented  the  trades  with  a  small  silver  gun  to  foster 
rivalry  among  marksmen ;  but  as  time  rolled  on,  and  order 
became  established,  prudence  counselled  the  discontinuance 
of  BO  dangerous  a  pastime — (See  Mayne's  ''Siller  Gun**). 
In  1706  the  burgesses  displayed  their  opposition  to  the 
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Union  by  burning  at  the  Gross  the  articles  and  names  of 
the  Oommissioners.  In  1716  thej  eyinced  great  loyalty  to 
the  reigning  family  by  fortifying  the  town  so  strongly,  that 
the  insurgents,  who  threatened,  abandoned  their  intention — 
a  ser?ice  for  which  they  paid  dearly  in  1745,  in  the  shape 
of  fines  and  other  mulcts,  on  the  retreat  of  the  rebel  army 
from  England,  commanded  by  Prince  Charles  in  person. 

Leaying  Dumfries,  by  railway,  the  tourist  is  carried  along 
a  handsome  bridge  of  ten  arches,  the  effect  of  which  is  en- 
hanced by  the  surrounding  scenery,  including  the  penin- 
sular point  where  the  Nith  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Cluden ;  and  where,  hard  by,  burst  into  view  the  remains 
of  Lincluden  Abbey.  The  ruins  attract  numerous  summer 
yisitors.  Close  by  the  ruins  is  Lincluden  House— (Hon. 
Mrs.  Toung).  According  to  Captain  Grose  and  other  au- 
thorities, Lincluden  was  originally  a  nunnery,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  irregularities,  real  or  imputed,  became  shortly 
after  a  college,  and  continued  for  centuries  the  abode  of 
Beadsmen,  who  performed  its  services,  dispensed  its  chari- 
ties, and  applied  its  revenues,  until  scared  away  by  the 
Reformation.  The  chapel,  although  roofless,  still  exhibits 
interesting  fragments  in  architecture,  and  contains  a  tomb 
erected  in  memory  of  Margaritta,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Alan,  Lord  Qalloway. 

About  three  miles  above  the  first,  the  Nith  is  spanned 
by  a  second  bridge,  composed  of  timber,  skirted  on  the  one 
side  by  CowhiU  and  Portrack,  the  properties  and  seats  of 
Admixal  Johnston,  and  James  Graham,  Esq. ;  and  on  the 
other  by  the  broad  and  fertile  holms  of  Dalswinton.  The 
mansion-house  stands  on  an  elevated  terrace,  and  behind  it 
is  the  lake,  rendered  classical  as  the  cradle  of  steam  navi- 
gation. At  that  time  it  was  the  property  of  Patrick 
Miller,  Esq.,  but  now  it  belongs  to  James  M^ Alpine  Lenj, 
Esq.  When  Bums  visited  Edinburgh,  on  the  publication 
of  a  second  edition  of  his  poems,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Miller,  and  it  was  on  his  invitation  that  he  entered  as 
tenant  on  the  fum  of  Ellishmd,  then  a  portion  of  the  Dal- 
swinton  estate,  but  disjoined  a  number  of  years  ago.    It 
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WM  at  SUisland  Col.  Wm.  Bums  was  bom,  and  there  his 
gifted  father,  among  other  effusions,  produced  two  of  his 
noblest,  via.,  "  Tarn  o'  Shanter,*'  and  the  ode  to  '^  Mary  in 
HeaTen."  Hence  the  interest  which  attaches  to  a  spot 
which  owes  its  chief  external  charm  to  the  banks  of  Nith. 
At  a  trifling  distance  from  the  wooden  railway  bridge, 
trayellers  hail  the  lawns,  plantations,  and  mansion-house  of 
Friars'  Garse,  where  "  the  AyrBhiie  ploughman,"  was  not 
unfrequently  an  honoured  guest.  It  was  here  **  the  Whistle '' 
was  contested  in  Scandinayian  fashion,  and  where  the  then 
resident  Major  Riddel,  dispensed  a  generous  hospitality. 
Till  A.]>.  1500,  if  not  later,  a  community  of  Friars  were 
seised  in  the  lands,  as  the  name  implies,  and  hence  the 
origin  of  the  rustic  fog-house,  erected  in  commemoration, 
on  one  of  the  glazed  windows  of  which  the  poet  with  a 
diamond  pencil  inscribed  a  copy  of  verses,  "  familiar  as 
household  words,"  and  which  the  key-note  alone  will  suffi- 
ciently recal : — 

"  Life  is  but  a  day  at  moat, 
Spmng:  from  ni^ht;  in  darknesB  lost; 
Hope  not  ranahme  every  hour, 
fear  not  donda  will  alwr     ' 
Stranger  go;  Heaven  be 
Quod  the  Beadsman  of  Nu 

Friars*  Carse,  like  many  other  villas  with  fertile  acres 
around,  has  been  possessed  by  different  proprietors  and 
tenants  during  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years;  and  the 
family  of  one  of  the  last  of  these,  before  removing,  cut  the 
poetical  pane  from  its  rustic  site,  but  so  clumsily,  that  it 
received  considerable  injury.  Still  the  lines  remained  long 
after  the  hand  that  traced  them  had  been  mouldering  in 
the  dust ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  relic,  at  a  sale  in  Dum- 
fries, actually  brought  the  sum  of  j£l5  sterling, — a  high 
compliment  to  the  vitality  irradicable  from  everything 
connected  with  high  original  genius. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Friars'  Carse  is  Blackwood — 
( William  Copland,  Esq.) — a  finely  situated  residence. 

Leaving  Auldgirth,  the  next  stage  is  Brownhill,  now  the 
site  of  a  railway  station,  and  at  an  earlier  date  a  posting- 
house  and  inn. 
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Arriving  at  Olosebum  Station,  llf  miles  from  Dum- 
fries,  Wallace  Hall  Aoadekt,  so  named  from  its  founder, 
will  be  obserred  on  the  right.  It  is  one  of  the  most  liber- 
ally endowed,  and  best  conducted  educational  establishments 
in  Scotland.  The  late  Dr.  Carson,  and  Professors  Hunter 
and  Gillespie  of  St.  Andrews,  were  among  its  pupils.  At 
a  short  distance  are  the  Manse  and  Church,  pleasantly 
situated.  Closebum  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Menteath,  Bart.,  and  recently  purchased  by  Douglas  Baird, 
Esq.,  is  the  adjoining  property.  In  its  vicinity  is  Cuokope 
Link,  a  romantic  dell,  much  visited  by  lovers  of  the  pic- 
turesque. The  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  with  her  titled 
friends,  makes  it  a  frequent  place  of  resort  in  summer  when 
residing  at  Dnimlanrig  Castle. 

THORNHILL 

[/fifu:— The  Bueclench  and  QTuensbeny;  The  George.] 
Is  a  thriving  village  2  miles  distant  from  Closebum.  Per- 
sons proposing  to  visit  Dnimlanrig  Castle — 4  miles  distant 
— ^here  leave  the  railway,  and  may  be  provided  with  vehicles 
at  either  of  the  inns.  The  drive  is  very  beautiful,  and  the 
commanding  supremacy  of  the  Castle  over  the  surrounding 
scenery  is  very  striking.  The  parish  church  (Morton)  will 
be  observed  on  an  eminence,  a  short  distance  to  the  right, 
on  leaving  the  village ;  and  about  2  miles  distant  from  it, 
but  not  visible  unless  closely  approached,  are  the  ruins  of 
Morton  Castle.  Having  reached  the  hamlet  of  Carron- 
bridge,  the  tourist  may  either  continue  to  proceed  along 
the  public  road  and  cross  the  Nith  by  Drumlanrig  Bridge, 
or  he  may  turn  to  the  left  and  ford  the  river.  If  the  road 
by  the  bridge  be  taken,  the  house  of  the  head  gamekeeper 
(J.  Shaw),  whose  experiments  and  observations  established 
the  natural  history  of  the  salmon,  will  be  seen,  pleasantly 
situated  on  rising  ground  within  Drumlanrig  Park.  In 
style  of  architecture  Drumlanrig  Castle  closely  approxi- 
mates  to  Heriot's  Hospital  in  Edinburgh,  and,  like  that 
building,  its  design  is  attributed  to  Inigo  Jones.     Its  inner 
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qnadiangle  has  been  invaded  by  a  chapel,  which  much  dis- 
figures its  appearance.  The  interior  possesses  no  very  im- 
portant treasures  either  in  art  or  in  antiquities,  but  it  is  well 
worth  yisiting  for  the  views  from  the  windows  or  the  roof. 

The  road  or  raihroad  along  the  side  of  the  Nith  towards 
Sanquhar,  forms  a  pleasant  route.  Within  two  miles  of 
Sanquhar  is  the  mansion-house  of  Elliock,  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  which  the  admirable  Giichton  is  said  to  have  been 
bom.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sanquhar  is  a  carpet  manu- 
fiEUStory,  and  within  the  town  are  the  branches  of  two  banks. 

F»>m  Sanquhar  the  tourist  may  proceed  by  rail  to  New 
CKunnock  (distant  about  6  miles),  from  which,  leaving  the 
line,  he  may  direct  his  route  to  Dalmellington ;  or,  re- 
turning by  rail  to  Thomhill,  he  may  engage  a  vehicle 
to  carry  him  by  Penpont  and  Minihive  into  Galloway. 
Adopting  this  route,  he  passes  through  a  romantic  district 
known  as  the  Glenkens,  the  mountain  solitudes  of  which, 
from  difficulty  of  access,  are  seldom  disturbed  by  the  wan- 
dering pedestrian.  Oarsphaim,  a  cheerfiil-looking  little 
place,  is  the  first  town  by  this  route  on  the  road  to  Dal- 
mellington and  Ayr.  The  scenery  is  of  a  wild  and  bleak 
description  for  some  miles,  but  after  crossing  the  Deugh, 
which  falls  into  the  Ken,  and  descending  from  the  high 
grounds,  the  country  assumes  a  more  fertile  appearance,  and 
becomes  well  wooded,  as  New  Galloway,  suirounded  by  gar- 
dens, is  approached  (distant  from  Garsphaim  12,  Castle  Doug- 
las 1 4,  Kirkcudbright  20,  Dumfries  24  miles) .  The  town  con- 
sists of  a  single  street  of  houses,  generally  of  one  storey,  and 
possesses  a  good  inn  (the  Spalding  Arms).  The  scenery  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  very  beautiful,  the  river  Ken  here 
expanding  into  a  loch,  or  rather  a  chain  of  lochs,  about 
10  miles  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  fringed 
with  wood  and  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains.  In  the 
vicinity  is  Kenmure  Castle,  a  place  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity. Leaving  New  GkiUoway,  and  crossing  the  Ken,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  which  there  is  a  large  inn,  named  the 
Spalding  Arms,  the  road  runs  parallel  to  the  lake,  and 
forms  a  most  charming  route.    About  7  miles  beyond  New 
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Galloway,  Parton  Place  (Miss  Glendonwyn),  suironnded 
by  beautiful  birch  plantations,  is  seen  to  the  left,  and  3 
miles  further  is  the  Tillage  of  Grossmicfaael.  From  thenoe 
Castle  Douglas  is  distant  about  4  milea--a  large,  well- 
built,  and  thriving  market  town  (distant  from  Kirkcud- 
bright 10,  Dumfries  18,  Edinburgh  89  miles).  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  features  of  the  neighbourhood  is  Garlingwark 
Loch,  covering  a  sur&oe  of  100  acres,  studded  with  pic- 
turesque little  islands  covered  with  wood,  and  enlivened 
by  numerous  swans  floating  on  its  waters.  About  a  mile 
to  the  west  of  the  town,  and  visible  from  the  road,  on  a 
small  island  in  the  Dee,  stands  Threave  Castle,  once  the 
seat  of  the  Black  Douglasses,  and  the  scene  of  many  a 
bloody  tragedy.  It  was  built  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  remains  consist  of  a  great  square  tower  of  ^lormous 
strength,  partly  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  three  small 
round  towers.  Above  the  main  gateway  may  be  observed 
&  projecting  block  of  granite,  called  **  the  hanging  stone  ;" 
of  which  these  old  lords  of  Galloway  were  wont  to  boast 
that  ''the  hanging  stone  of  Threave  never  wanted  its 
tassel."  The  large  cannon  ^  Mons  Meg,"  now  in  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  is  said  to  have  been  forged  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  used  by  James  II.  at  the  reduction  of  this 
stronghold,  in  1455.  Two  of  the  granite  balls  fired  on  that 
occasion  were  found  not  long  since  on  removing  some  of 
the  ruins.  At  a  short  distance  to  the  south  is  Gelston 
Castle,  a  modem  building,  erected  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Douglas,  to  whose  energy  and  enterprise  both  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  their  relative 

*  A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  in  one  day  from  this  point, 
fitardng  southward  to  Auchencaini,  distant  seven  miles,  a  ^^wage 
where  there  is  a  good  inn,  situated  near  the  little  land-locked  bay  of 
that  name.  The  road  piisses  through  some  fine  scenery,  skirting  the 
base  of  the  rocky  and  picturesque  Mis  Screel  and  Bei^aim,  and  is 
well  fringed  with  wood.  Proceeding  thenoe  about  three  miles  to  the 
sea-coast,  the  caves  of  Barlocoo  are  r«Lched,  which,  although  somewhat 
'difficult  of  access,  will  repay  the  toil.  The  White  Cave  has  an  arched 
entrance  high  as  the  nave  of  a  cathedral,  and  extends  inwards  to  a 
considerable  distance.  When  the  sunbeams  lighten  up  the  in- 
terior, the  effect  is  very  fine,  the  rock  beine  composed  of  darit  red 
conglomerate,  and  the  floor  covered  with  oeauUfully  smooth  and 
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prosperity  and  beauty.  LeaTing  Castle  Douglas  by  the 
coach  road  to  Kirkcudbright,  the  tourist  will  cross  the  Dee 
at  Tongland  Bridge,  8  miles  distant,  at  which  point  the 
scenery  is  yaried  and  interesting.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Tarff,  embosomed  in  trees,  is  Oompstone  Castle,  where 
Montgomery  wrote  his  poem  of  "  The  Cherrie  and  the  Slae," 
in  1597,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  this  neighbourhood.* 
The  Dee  is  a  stream  of  Highland  aspect,  "  haying  a  course 
of  between  forty  and  fifty  miles,  and  exhibiting  in  its 
descent  many  features  both  of  beauty  and  grandeur. 
Perhaps  the  finest  part  of  its  course  are  the  four  miles 
along  which  it  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  Tongland 
parish.  Its  banks  are  richly  wooded,  and  the  current  is  in 
some  places  forced  between  perpendicular  rocks  70  or  80 
feet  high.  It  is  seen  to  great  advantage  from  the  old 
bridge,  where  it  appears  in  a  straight  line  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mUe ;  and  the  series  of  rocky  shelves  causing 
it  to  rise  in  successive  imdulations,  it  resembles  the  con- 
Tidutions  of  an  enormous  serpent,  while  the  large  streaks 
and  patches  that  diverge  from  their  crests  give  an  animar 
tion  and  a  savage  beauty  which  it  would  be  hard  to  match 
in  many  Scottish  rivers.'^f 

Two  miles  distant  from  Tongland  Bridge  is  Kirkcud- 
bright— [Inn :  Selkirk  Arms.] — Distant  from  Gatehouse  8, 

rounded  pebbles  of  various  hues.  There  an  several  other  caves  in 
the  neighoonrhood,  but  none  quite  so  lar^  Continuing  the  route 
About  a  mile  onward,  Oroland  House  is  visible  on  the  leftnand,  and, 
passing  throng  a  fortile  district  for  about  four  miles,  the  grey  ndns 
of  Dnndrennan  Abbey  are  seen  at  a  diort  distance  in  a  beantifU 
green  valley.  The  first  si^ht  of  this  old  building  is  very  impres- 
sive—all about  the  place  bdng  so  secluded  and  stiu.  The  portion  of 
the  ruin  now  standmg  has  b^n  thoioufhly  repaired  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests ;  it  was  rounded  in  a.d.  1 142.  There 
is  a  small  inn  at  the  village,  where  refreshments  may  be  obtained, 
hot  the  tourist  is  reconmiended  to  proceed  to  Kirkcudbright^  (distant 
6  mSesl  where  he  will  get  every  comfort  he  can  desire  at  Mrs. 
Tyson's  Inn,  "  The  Selkirk  Arms." 

*  **  Bnt  u  I  looked  myne  alane  With  tumbling  and  rmnbling 

I  nw  a  rivar  tin  Among  the  rocki  aronnd, 

Out  ovre  a  ite^  rock  of  itane       Bevalling  and  falling 

Sjne  lighted  ui  a  lin.  Into  a  pit  profooad. 

t  Statistical  Accoant  of  Scotland. 
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Domfiries  28,  Ediabuigh  83  miles.  It  is  sitaated  about 
6  miles  aboTe  the  coofluenoe  of  the  Dee  with  the  Solway, 
the  riyer  here  forming  an  estuary.  St.  Mary's  Isle,  con- 
taining the  seat  of  the  Sari  of  Selkirk,  now  a  beautifully 
wooded  peninsula,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  town 
is  surrounded  with  finely  terraced  woods  and  romantic 
walks.  The  parish  church,  erected  a  few  years  ago,  at  an 
expense  of  j£6782,  is  a  conspicuous  object,  contrasting  with 
the  iry-coTered  ruins  of  the  old  casUe  of  the  Maclellans. 
Crossing  the  Dee  by  the  feny-boat,  a  good  road  leads  to 
the  banks  of  the  Fleet,  which  passes  through  the  Hybla 
of  Scotland — the  parish  of  Borgue,  &mous  for  its  honey 
— extensiye  fnims,  stretching  away  on  either  side,  until  it 
skirts  the  deer-park  and  grounds  of  Cally,  at  the  entrance  to 
which  stands  the  town  of  Gatehouse.  It  is  well  built,  and 
surrounded  by  large  gardens,  owing  its  prosperity  to  the  libe- 
rality of  the  Murray  s  of  Broughton,  whose  princely  residence, 
Gaily,  is  in  close  proximity.  The  house  is  built  of  granite, 
after  a  design  by  Adam.  The  grounds  are  tastefully  laid  ou^ 
and  the  views  from  the  front  of  the  house  combine,  on  a  vast 
scale,  all  the  elements  of  the  finest  landscapes,  extensive 
ornamental  gardens,  shady  walks,  lawns  studded  with  forest 
trees,  forming  the  foreground  of  a  picture  which  is  filled  up, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  the  heath-covered  mountains,  and  on 
the  other  by  Fleet  Bay,  with  its  islands,  and  in  the  distance 
the  bold  rocky  difis  of  Wigtonshire,  crested  by  the  ruins 
of  Gruggleton  Castle.  Leaving  Gatehouse  by  the  bridge 
crossing  the  Fleet,  the  tall  old  tower  of  Cardoness*  is  seen 
on  the  right,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  road,  in  a  secluded 
little  valley,  is  the  picturesque  ivy-covered  ruin  of  Anworth 
church,  once  the  scene  of  Samuel  Rutherfurd^s  labours.  A 
monument,  erected  on  a  neighbouring  hill  to  the  memory 
of  this  divine,  has  been  shattered  by  lightning — ^the  frag- 
ment still  remaining  for  a  landmark  to  the  mariners  on 
the  Solway.  From  Cardoness  to  Creetown,  a  distance  of 
12  miles,  the  route  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Scotland,  forming 

*  Its  lait  inhabitant  waa  9ir  Godfrey  M KhiUoch,  who,  in  1897«  vaa  eceoated 
in  Edinburgh  for  murder. 
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a  series  of  eyer-changing  views, — the  bay  of  Wigtown  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  thickly  wooded  cliffs  of  Anworth  and 
Kirkmabreck  on  the  other.  Six  miles  from  (Gatehouse, 
at  Ravenshall,  there  are  seyeral  siQgalar  cliffs  and  cayems, 
distinguished  by  their  intimate  connection  with  the  smug- 
gling scenes  and  characters  in  Scott's  noyel  of  Guy 
Mannering.  A  mile  in  advance,  on  an  eminence  to  the 
right,  is  Kirkdale  House,  and  &ye  miles  farther  is  Oree- 
town,  a  small  town,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  there 
are  several  valuable  granite  quarries,  from  which  the  new 
Liverpool  Docks  have  been  built.  They  give  employment 
to  about  300  men.  In  the  manse  of  this  parish,  Br.  Thomas 
Brows,  the  distinguished  ethical  philosopher,  was  bom 
1778,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  old  churchyard  here 
in  1820.  Barholme  (M'Oulloch,  Esq.)  is  passed  about  a 
mile  in  advance,  and  a  ferry  conducts  the  tourist  into 
Wigtownshire.^       The    county    town    is    distant    about 

•  Newton-Stewart.— [/nn ;  Qaeen's  Arms].— The  tourist  in- 
stead of  croseing  into  Wigtonshire  at  this  point,  may  continue  the 
route  five  miles  farther  to  Newton-Stewart,  where  the  river  Cree 
is  spanned  by  a  handsome  bridge  of  five  arches,  from  which  a  beau- 
tiful glimpse  of  river  scenery  may  be  obtained.  It  is  surrounded 
by  awelliuK  hills  on  every  side,  and,  towering  far  above  its  neigh- 
bours, is  Calmsmuir,  with  its  rounded  summit  of  smooth  granite, 
over  which  light  fleecy  clouds  are  generally  hovering.  A  de- 
lightful excursion  may  be  made  from  Newton-Stewart  to  Loch 
Trool,  a  very  beautiful  little  lake,  distant  about  14  mUes,  to  which 
thereis  a  carriage  road.  It  is  about  two  miles  long,  frincred  with  wood, 
and  surrounded  by  mountains,  some  of  which  rise  to  the  height  of  2700 
to  8000  feet  The  road  here  terminates,  but  the  hardy  pedestrian,  if 
be  wishes  to  enjoy  some  of  the  grander  sights  of  nature,  may  pene- 
trate into  tiie  grim  solitudes  of  Loch  Enoch.  We  extract  from  Mr. 
Grierson's  interesting  little  work  the  following  account  of  his  ascent 
of  Merrick— "The  highest  hiU  that  rises  o*er  the  source  of  Dee." 
The  aacent  was  fit)m  Loch  Trool.  <' After  scrambling  among  huge 
blocks  of  granite  for  about  three  miles,  we  came  to  one  of  the  most 
sequestered  and  inaccessible  shepherds'  dwellings  in  Scotland,  called 
KiJaharg,"  and  ''provided  with  stout  ckehies  to  steady  us  among  the 
rocks  and  moss-hags,  we  then  proceeded  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
which  might  be  about  four  miles  from  the  cottage.^  **  The  first  part 
of  our  route  was  serious  climbing,  but  the  last  two  miles  consisted  of 
a  gentle  slope  over  soft  verdant  pasture."  *'  The  view  frt)m  its  sum- 
mit is  of  the  most  commanding  description.  The  whole  Frith  of 
Clyde  lies,  as  it  were,  mapped  before  you  towards  the  west.  The 
weather  was  by  no  means  remarkably  clear;  still  we  saw  the  whole 
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three  miles  from  the  ferry,  nod  is  seen  from  a  considerable 
distance,  being  built  on  a  slight  eminence.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  elegant  structures.  The  principal  street  is  so 
wide  as  to  admit  of  a  Urge  bowling-green,  in  its  centre, 
which  adds  considerably  to  the  beauty  of  the  town.  The 
law  and  commissary  courts  are  held  here  ;  and  about  a  mile 
to  the  west  of  the  town  is  the  Tillage  of  Bladenoch,  famed 
OTer  Galloway  for  its  distillery ;  and  crossing  theriyer  of  that 
name  by  an  old-fiishioned  bridge,  the  tract  of  rich  country 
known  by  the  name  of  Baldoon  is  seen  on  the  left.  It  is 
divided  into  two  farms,  of  about  600  acres,  and  is  rightiy 
named  "  the  Garden  of  Galloway.'*  Formerly  it  was  the 
property  of  the  Dunbars  ;  and  it  was  in  Baldoon  Castle,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  standing,  that  the  melancholy  cir- 
cumstances occurred  upon  which  the  story  of  the  Bride  of 
Lammermoor  is  founded.  Three  miles  fiirther,  the  road 
passes  through  the  Tillage  of  Kirkinner ;  and  five  miles  ftr- 
ther  the  town  of  GUrlieston—^  lively  little  seaport,  possess- 
ing a  good  harbour — ^from  which  a  steamboat  sails  to  LiTer^ 
pool  every  week.  Adjoining  the  town  is  Galloway  House,  the 
principal  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway.    The  grounds  are  well 

of  Anrnn,  with  ita  fantastic  peaks,  the  Mall  of  Kintvre,  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  Mull  of  Galloway,  Benffhaim,  Criffell,  the  Moffat  HUb,*  &c 
*'  The  adjoining  mountains,  Oamn*a  (>iim,  the  Mill  Teas,  &c,  had  a 
sternly  wild  appearance.*  "  The  side  of  the  mountain  towards  the 
north  and  north-east  is  remarkablv  abrupt,  and  falls  into  Loch  Enodi 
b^  two  prodigious  leaps,  which  characterise  its  appearance  from  a 
distance,  and  have  a  fearful  aspect  when  viewed  from  the  brink.* 
"  Loch  Enoch  is  in  some  respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable  lodis 
anywhere  to  be  seen.  It  contains  several  islands,  in  one  of  which  is  a 
small  lake,  said  to  be  well  stocked  with  trout,  and  it  is  so  indented 
by  headlands,  that  keeping  close  to  its  maigin  would  perhaps  doable 
the  drcumferenoe,  which  may  be  estimated  at  about  three  mika.  A 
more  desolate,  dreary,  unapproachable  scene,  can  hardly  be  ima|rined. 
All  its  shores  are  of  granite,  bleached  by  the  storms  of  ages,  which,  in 
such  a  region,  probably  1200  feet  at  least  above  the  sea,  must  rage 
with  tremendous  fury.  It  is  intersected  bv  dykes  of  granite^  resem- 
bling artificial  piers ;"  and  *'  some  of  its  oays  contain  abundance  of 
beautiful  granite  sand  resembling  the  finest  oatmeal,  which  is  modi 
prized  for  sharpening  scythes,  and  carried  to  a  great  distance  for  that 
purpose.**  The  tounst  is  cautioned  to  beware  of  fogs,  for,  in  a  nffoa 
so  nigged  and  remote  from  human  dwellings,  they  would  prove  most 
bewildering  and  dangerous. 
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plumed,  aod  the  carriage  drires  ure  of  oonaiderable  extent. 
After  iHUsing  these  groundB  towards  Whithorn,  the  road 
is  tather  munteresting.  Whithom,  distant  from  Gariieston 
about  4  miles,  from  Wigtown  8,  although  not  particularly  in- 
teresting to  the  tourist  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  merits 
a  short  notice  by  reason  of  the  historical  associations  con- 
nected with  ite  name.  It  was  here  that  Christianity  was 
first  introduced  into  Scotland.  ^  Bede  relates  that  the 
first  tribes  of  North  Britain  who  turned  from  their  idols 
to  worship  the  true  Qod,  owed  their  conyersion  to  the 
British  Bishop  Ninyas,  or  Kinian.  He  had  studied  at 
Rome ;  and  on  that  headland  of  Qalloway  where  he  chose 
the  seat  of  his  mission,  he  built  a  church  of  stone,  in  away 
unusual  among  the  Britons.*  It  was  dedicated  by  him  to 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  from  whom  he  obtained  masons  to  shape 
its  walls  after  the  Roman  fashion.  In  this  '  White  House,* 
as  it  was  named,  the  body  of  St.  Ninian  had  its  rest  with 
the  bodies  of  many  other  saints ;  and  for  ages  the  place  con- 
tinued to  be  famous,  not  only  in  North  Britain,  but  through- 
out the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  and  among  the  races  of 
Irelaad.  Eyen  from  Oaul,  letters  were  sent  to  'the 
brethren  of  St.  Ninian  at  Whithorn,'  written  by  the  most 
accomplished  scholar  of  the  age,  Alcuin,  the  diyine  and  the 
philosopher,  the  historian  and  the  poet— the  confidant  of 
Charlemagne.  In  more  modem  times,  the  ancient  shrine 
was  renowned  as  a  pOgrimage  whither  kings  and  princes, 
churchmen  and  warriors,  with  people  from  many  realms, 
came  by  sea  and  land  to  make  their  deyotions."t  Here  St. 
Ninian  built  a  church  in  the  fourth  century.  Here,  also, 
were  the  Priory  of  Whithorn  and  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Galloway  ;  but  of  these  little  remain,  except  a  ruined  and 
roofless  chancel,  buUt  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  occupying  the  site  of  much  more  ancient  buildings, 
which  had  been  the  crypt,  as  it  would  seem,  of  an  exten- 
siye  church.  It  is  a  well-proportioned  and  beautiful  spe- 
cimen of  the  early  English  style,  and  within  the  last  30  years 
has  been  used  as  the  parish  church.    The  western  door- 

*  Thtdlthm  points  to  a  small  ruin  on  the  Isle  of  Whithorn,  distant  2 
ailea,  as  the  site  of  8t  Ninian's  church. 

+  Quarterly  Reriew.  rr^r^n\i> 
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way  is  in  fine  preservation,  and  worthy  a  careful  examina- 
tion. The  town  consists  of  one  street,  running  from 
south  to  north,  narrow  at  the  extremities,  and  extremely 
wide  in  the  middle.  Proceeding  southward  nearly  2 
miles,  the  road  passes  Glasserton  House  (S.  Stewart,  Esq.) 
Nine  miles  to  the  north-west  is  Port- William,  a  ma- 
rine Tillage,  near  which  is  Monreith  (Sir  William  Max- 
well). The  road  leads  the  tourist  along  a  lonely  shore 
for  eight  miles,  on  which  a  hahitation  is  scazx^y  to 
he  seen  ;  thence  leaying  the  sea  at  Auchenmaly  Bay 
and  proceeding  six  miles  through  a  pastoral  oountiy, 
it  reaches  Qlenluce,  about  a  mile  and  half  firom  the  most  in- 
land point  of  Luce  Bay,  a  quiet  little  town  of  about  1000 
inhabitants.  To  the  west  of  the  town  stand  the  ruins  of 
Glenluce  Abbey,  founded  a.d.  1190,  by  Alan,  Lord  of  Gal- 
loway. The  original  buildings  must  have  been  extensiye,  but 
the  chapter-house  is  the  only  portion  in  fair  preservation. 
Continuing  the  route  to  Stranraer,  the  road,  crossing  the 
Luce  water,  passes,  at  some  distance  on  the  right,  Dunragget 
(Sir  James  D.  Hay),  and,  10  miles  from  Glenluce,  reaches 
the  large  seaport  of  Stranraer — [Inns :  King's  Arms,  and 
OeoTge  Hotel] — ^beautifully  situated  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Ryan,  a  noble  arm  of  the  sea.  It  is  50  miles  distant  from 
Ayr,  and  68^  from  Dumfries.  It  consists  of  three  streets, 
parallel  to  the  shore,  and  intersected  by  several  others. 
The  principal  of  these  are  well  and  handsomely  built,  but 
numerous  hovels  appear  in  the  lanes  and  outskirts  of  the 
town.  Population  5738.  Stranraer  may  be  called  the 
capital  of  "  the  Rhina^^  of  Galloway,  a  Gaelic  word  denoting 
the  forks  of  which  the  Mull  of  Galloway  forms  the  one 
pointed  extremity,  and  Oorsewall  Lighthouse,  fronting  Craig 
Nelson,  the  other.  Two  steamers  maintain  a  weekly  com- 
munication with  Glasgow,  and  a  third  with  Belfast.  Mail 
coaches  between  Portpalrick  and  Dumfries,  pass  through 
the  town  daily.  The  neighbourhood  is  rich  in  natural 
beauty,  and  possesses  several  gentlemen's  seats.  "  Castle 
Kennedy,'^  with  its  lochs  and  singular  woods,  planted  in 
military  fashion,  (Culhom,  Earl  of  Stair,)  Lo9biaw  Castle 
(Sir  A.  Agnew),  Dunskey  (E.  H.  Blair),  &c. 
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■DUCBURGH — [KINROSS— LOCH  LEVKN]— PKETH— [ST.  AlTOBEW'fr— 
DUITDBE] — DUNKEIJ) — ^BLAtB-ATHOLL— IXYEBKESS. 

Emhraang  a  ^verging  tour  from  DtmJteld  to  Kenmore^  Aherfeldyt  Taymouthf 
KilUn^  Loeheamkeady  Conuie,  and  Oneff» 
Tourists  mi^  reach  Perih  from  Edinburgh  in  two  ways— 

1.  By  Edmbnrgh,  Perth,  and  Dundee  Bailway,  crossing  the  Forth— the 

shortest  and  most  usual  route. 
%,  By  Scottish  Central  Bailway  by  Stirling. 

EDINBURGH  TO  PERTH  BY  RAILWAY. 


Bt  Scottish  Centkal  Liw*.      | 

1 

STATIOBS. 

^ 

8TATI058.                        1 

Perth. 

Perth. 

4 
15i 

Bridge  of  Earn. 
Abernethy. 
Newburgh. 
CoUeaeie. 

4 
7 

Forgandenny.  ' 
Forfc\iot. 

^ 

Dunning.  • 
Auchterarder. 

^  Dundee 
15|P  St.  Andrews. 

18 

Blackford. 

33 

Greenloaning. 

26^ 

Kinbuck.                                   i 

28 

Dunbl&ne.                                 1 

10  ^  Leuchars  Junction. 

80 

Bridge  of  Allan.                        t 

14  sjDairsie. 

33 

Stirling.                                    1 

17  2  Cupar. 
Wi**  Springfield. 

35i 

Bannockbnm.                          1 

4r 

Larbert. 

22i 

Ladybauk  Junction. 

46 

Greenhill  Junction. 

23 
S5{ 

KingskctUe. 
Falkland  Boad. 

76 

Edinburgh. 

S8i 

Markinch. 

1 

S(H 

Thornton  Junction. 

33f 
S41 

85 
88} 

I^sart. 
Suiclairtowu. 
Kirkcaldy. 
Kinghom 

41 
46 

Burntisland. 
Oranton. 

49} 

Edinburgh. 

J 

Coaches  in  connection  with  the  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Dundee  Line— 


Prom  Kirkcaldy  to  Anatruther. 

From  Markinch  to  Leslie. 

YrxtUk  Dysart  to  Leren. 

From  Falkland  to  Auchtermuchty. 

8t  Andrews  to  Anstruther  and  Pitten- 


From  Perth  to  Dunkeld. 
From  Perth  to  Aberfeldy. 
from  Perth  to  Pitlocbrie. 
From  Perth  to  Inverness. 
From  Cowdenbdth  to  Kinross. 
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BDIKBDROH — (LOGH  LEVBM^eT.  ANDBKWS)— PBBTB— (dONDKB) 

DUNKKLD  —  (DIVERODfO  TOUR  TO  ABEKFELDT,  TATMOUTH, 
LOCHSARNHSAD,  COMRIB»  AND  CRIBrP)  —  BLAIR-ATUOIX — UX- 
VERNE8S. 

Tourists  adopting  the  first  of  the  two  lines  of  progress  on 
the  preceding  page,  upon  reaching  Granton,  cross  the  Firth 
of  Forth  in  the  railway  steamer,  which  lands  them  at 

BURNTISLAND, 

[Am  r-ThA  Forth  HofeeL] 
a  sea-bathing  village,  resorted  to   by  the  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh.''^     Proceeding  from  Bumtbland,  the  line  runs 

*  During  summer  there  is  sometimes  a  coach  from  the  Hotel  to 
Kinross  and  Lochleven.  The  historical  is  greater  than  the  pictorasqiae 
interest  of  the  locality.  If  the  coach  should  not  be  fanning,  a  vehkle 
may  be  hired  at  the  Hotel.    The  distance  is  15  mUes. 

On  the  banks  of  Loch  Leven  is  the  county  town  of 

KINROSS. 

[/iMi*.— [Rcnnie'i,  Stocks'.] 
Kinross  House  (Sir  Graham  Montgomery),  erected  in  1685  for  the 
Duke  of  York,  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  Uke.  The  promontory  on 
which  it  stands  was  once  occupied  by  a  stronghold,  long  the  residence 
of  the  Earls  of  Morton.  By  far  the  most  interesting  object  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kinross  is  Loch  Leven.  Its  form  is  an  irregular 
oval,  extending  from  ton  to  eleven  miles  in  circumference.  It  con- 
tains four  islands,  the  chief  of  which  are  St  Serfs  Isle,  near  the  east 
end,  so  named  from  its  having  been  the  site  of  a  priory  dedicated  to 
St  Serf;  and  another,  situated  near  the  shore  opposite  Kinross,  on 
which  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of 

LOCH  LEVEN  CASTLE, 
celebrated  from  its  being  the  prison-house  of  the  unfortunate  Queen 
"Slary.  Loch  Leven  Castle  is  of  unknown  antiquity ;  but  it  is  noticed 
in  hiator}'  as  early  as  1834,  when  an  unsuccessful  siege  was  laid  to  it 
by  an  English  army,  commanded  by  John  de  Strevelin.  It  was  an- 
ciently a  royal  castle,  and  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  Alex- 
ander III.  It  has  been  repeatedly  used  as  a  state  prison.  Patrick 
Graham,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  grandson  of  Bobert  HL, 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reform  the  lives  (tf  the  Catholic 
cleigy,  was,  through  their  influence  at  Court,  arrested,  confined  in 
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along  the  sea-coast  by  Kinghorn  (10^  miles),  Kirkaldy  (14 
miles).  In  the  yioinitj  of  Kirkaldy  are  Baith  House  and 
grounds  (Sir  H.  Ferguson  Davie,  Bart).  Dysart  Station 
(16  miles).      From  the  line  to  this  distance  there  is  a 

diffSerent  monasteries,  and  at  last  died  a  prisoner  in  Loch  Leven  Castle 
in  1478.  According  to  Winton's  Chronicle,  he  was  buried  in  the  Mo- 
nastery of  St  Serf.  In  1542,  Loch  Leven  Castle  was  granted  by 
James  V.  to  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  stepfather  to  the  famous  Earl  of 
Murray ;  and  in  1567,  Queen  Mary  was  imprisoned  there  after  her 
soriender  at  Carberry  HilL  The  engraving  which  illustrates  our 
text,  represents  Lord  Lindsay  and  his  party  on  the  occasion  of  that 
memorable  visit  to  Queen  Biary,  which  terminated  in  her  abdication 
of  the  Crown.  The  pennon  of  the  rathlesB  baron  is  displayed  by  one 
of  bia  attendants,  as  a  signal  for  the  boat,  while  he  himself  blows  "  a 
clamorous  blast  on  his  bugle."  Queen  Mary  escaped  from  the  castle, 
Hay  2, 1568,  through  the  aid  of  young  Douglas,  and  is  said  by  ge- 
neral tradition  to  have  gone  ashore  on  the  lands  of  Coldon,  at  the 
south  aide  of  the  lake,  whence  she  was  conducted,  by  Lord  Seton,  to 
Niddxy  Castle  in  West  Lothian.  The  keys  of  the  Castle,  which  were 
thrown  into  the  lake  at  the  time  of  her  escape,  were  recently  found  by 
a  young  man  belonging  to  Kinross,  who  presented  them  to  the  Earl 
of  Morton.  Loch  Leven  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  trout. 
The  rich  taste  and  bright  red  colour,  are  derived  chiefly  from  small 
cmstaoea  and  shell-fish  upon  which  they  feed.  The  silver  grey  trout 
is  apparently  the  original  native  of  the  loch,  and,  in  many  respects, 
the  finest  fish  of  the  whole.  The  char  or  geOy  trough,  rivalling  in 
richness  and  flavour  the  best  specimens  of  this  kind,  have  of  late  years 
<U8appeared;  and  an  attempt  made  in  April  1848,  by  Sir  W.  Jardine 
and  Mr.  James  Wilson,  to  obtain  them  by  deep-water  fishing,  proved 
unsnooessful.*  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  loch,  there  are  some 
remains  of  the  monaateries  of  Portmoak,  and  Scotland's  Well.  The 
river  Leven  flows  from  the  lake  on  the  east  side,  and  pursues  an 
easterly  course  to  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  vale  of  the  Leven  is  beau- 
tiful, and  is  ornamented  with  the  woods  around  Leslie,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Rothes.  About  two  miles  from  Kinross,  on  the  Perth  road, 
is  the  village  of  Milnathort,  or  Mills  of  Forth ;  and  to  the  right,  at 
*  The  level  of  the  loch  wu,  some  ynra  ago,  reduced  4|  feet,  by  means  of  a 
deep  cut  at  the  eastern  extremity,  conveying  the  water  to  the  river,  a  portion  of 
the  former  channel  of  which  ia  now  dry;  760  acres  of  land  were  thus  gained 
firom  the  loch,  but  this  was  effected  at  so  great  an  outlay,  that  the  value  of  the 
land  bardy  covered  the  expense  of  the  works  necessary  to  reclaim  it. 
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pleasant  seaward  yiew.  It  now  strikes  off  into  the  interior  to 
Thornton  junction  from  which  the  Dunfermline,  Alloa,  and 
Stirling  line  diverges.  From  this  it  continues  northwards 
hj  Markinch  (21  miles),  Falkland  (24  miles).    Three  miles 

some  distance,  are  the  mins  of  Burleigh  Castle,  which  gave  title  to 
Lord  Burleigh,  attainted  in  1716.  Three  miles  to  the  northward  the 
road  enters  Glenfarg,  a  romantic  little  valley,  enclosed  by  the  Ochils, 
clothed  with  verdure  to  their  summits. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  glen  is  Ay  ton  House  (J.  Murray, 
Esq.),  and  at  a  short  distance  to  the  right,  is  the  ancient  village  of 
Abemethy,  with  its  round  tower.  Passing  some  hamlets,  the  tourist 
reaches  the  Bridge  of  Earn,  near  which  is  the  hill  of  Moncrriire, 
affording  the  first  view  of  Perth.*  It  was  the  prospect  firom  this  hill 
that  was  greeted  by  the  ancient  Romans  with  the  exclamation  *^Eeoe 
Tiber!  Ecce  Campus  Marthur  The  Tiber  rather  than  the  Tay  is 
the  gainer  by  this  comparison.  The  Tiber  at  Bome  is  much  narrower 
than  the  Tay  at  Perth ;  its  waters  are  muddy  and  sluggish,  and  its 
banks  tame,  dirty,  and  unclad  with  trees.  The  Tay,  on  the  oontnry, 
is  here  600  feet  in  breadth,  its  stream  deep,  but  of  crystalline  parity, 
and  although  it  forms  a  broad  and  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  it  is  not 
stagnant,  but  flows  with  a  perceptible  current     Its  eastern  bank 

*  ''  One  of  the  moet  beautifiil  paints  of  view  which  Britain,  or  peihaps  the 
world  can  afford,  is,  or  rather  we  may  say  was,  the  prospect  irom  a  spot  called 
the  Wicks  of  Baiglie,  being  a  species  of  niche  at  which  the  traveller  anired,  af- 
ter a  long  stage  from  Kinross,  throngh  a  waste  and  uninteresting  ooontry,  and 
tiQxa.  which,  as  forming  a  pass  over  the  snnunit  of  a  ridgy  eminence  whidi  h^had 
gradually  surmonnted,  he  beheld  stretching  beneath  him  the  valley  of  the  Tay, 
traversed  by  its  ample  and  lordly  stream ;  the  town  of  Perth,  with  its  two  large 
meadows  or  Inches,  its  steeples,  and  its  towers ;  the  hills  of  MoncreifiiB  and  Kin- 
noul  ftintly  rising  into  picturesque  rocks,  partly  dothed  with  woods ;  the  lidi 
margin  of  the  river,  studded  with  elq;ant  mansions ;  and  the  distant  view  of  the 
huge  Grampian  Mountains,  the  northern  screen  of  this  exquisite  iinjai-ap 
The  alteration  of  the  road,  greatly,  it  must  be  owned,  to  the  improvement  of  ge- 
neral intercourse,  avoids  this  magnificent  point  of  view,  and  the  landscape  is  in- 
troduced more  gradually  and  partially  to  the  eye,  though  the  approach  must  be 
still  considered  as  extremely  beautiful.  There  is  still,  we  believe,  a  footpath  left 
open  by  which  the  station  at  the  Wicks  of  Baiglie  may  be  approached;  and  the 
traveller  by  quitting  his  horse  or  equipage,  and  walking  a  few  hundred  yards, 
may  still  compare  the  real  landscape  with  the  sketch  whidi  we  have  ^ittemptf^ 
to  give."— Foir  Maid  of  Perth,  vol  i,  p.  21. 

Sir  Walter  was  mistaken,  however,  in  supposing  that  Perth  could  be  seen 
from  the  spot  he  has  indicated. 
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from  this  station  are  the  ruins  of  Falkland  Palace.  The 
Castle  of  Falkland,  which  existed  previous  to  the  old  Palace, 
was  the  place  of  imprisonment  of  David,  Duke  of  Rothesay, 
whose  life  was,  for  a  time,  sustained  hy  awet  nurse  conveying 
to  him  milk  from  her  breast  through  a  reed.  The  modem 
mansion,  Falkland  House  (Tyndal  Bruce,  Esq.),  pleasantly 
seated  at  the  foot  of  Lomond  Hill,  is  visible  from  the  line 
on  the  left,  immediately  after  leaving  Eingskettle  Station 
(26  miles).  Ladybank  Junction  (27  miles).  Here  the  line 
to  Cupar-Fife,  St.  Andrews,  and  Dundee,  branches  off  to 
the  right,*  that  for  Perth  to  the  left.    Collessie  Station  (29| 

rises  rapidly,  and  for  more  than  a  mile  exhibits  an  almost  unbroken 
line  of  villas,  which  are  seen  peepmg  through  partial  openings  in  the 
masses  of  willows,  limes,  and  sycamores,  which  cover  the  acclivity 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  The  fertile  Carse  of  Gowrie,— the  Firth  of 
Tay,  with  the  populous  town  of  Dundee, — ^the  City  of  Perth,  and  the 
beantifnl  valley  of  Stratheam,  bounded  by  the  hills  of  Menteith,  are 
all  distinctly  seen  from  this  eminence.  Pennant  calls  this  view  "  the 
gloiy  of  Scotland." 

*  Cupar,  32  miles  from  Edinburgh  is  a  considerable  town,  pop. 
5686,  but  the  principal  inducement  for  tourists  to  take  the  Dundee 
branch  of  the  line  is  to  visit  St  Andrews.  This  is  done  by^  proceeding 
to  Leuchars  Junction  Station  (39  miles),  from  ivhich  there  is  a  branch  to 

ST.  ANDREWS. 

ilitHS :—  The  Royal ;  The  Crou  Keys ;   The  Star.] 

St.  Andrews  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  importance,  and  was  the 
sent  of  the  primate  of  Scotland.  It  is  entered  at  the  west  end  by  a 
massive  antique  porta),— preserved  unimpaired, — ^its  other  extremity 
terminating  in  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral,  church,  and  monastery. 
The  city  abounds  in  curious  antique  houses,  which  were  once  occupied 
by  persons  of  rank,  both  in  church  and  state,  and  it  has  anur  of  se- 
clusion and  quiet,  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  its  colleges  and  me- 
morials of  antiquity,  gives  it  an  appearance  not  unlike  some  of  the 
cathedral  towns  of  England.  The  origin  of  St.  Andrews  is  involved 
in  obscurity,  but  it  is  justly  believed  to  have  been  at  a  very  early 
period  the  seat  of  a  religious  establishment.  It  was  originally  deno- 
minated Mockross.  According  to  the  common  tradition,  about  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  it  became  the  residence  of  St.  Regulus,  who 
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miles).  On  the  right,  immediately  after  passing  Inchrye, 
the  yalley  of  the  Tay  expands  to  yiew,  and  a  beautiful  pros- 
pect is  afforded  of  the  fertile  Carse  of  Gowrie.     Across  the 

was  shipwrecked  here.  The  rains  of  a  chapel  and  an  entire  tower, 
known  by  the  name  of  St  Begolus,  or  St.  Role,  are  still  to  be  seen 
near  the  cathedral.  On  the  union  of  the  Scottish  and  Pictish  king> 
doms,  the  name  of  the  dty  was  changed  to  St.  Andrews.  The  fa- 
moos  priory  of  St  Andrews  was  erected  by  Bishop  Bobert,  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander  I.,  about  the  year  1120.  It  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by 
David  I.  in  the  year  1140.  The  charter  of  Maloofan  XL,  written  upon 
a  small  bit  of  parchment,  is  preserved  in  the  tolbooth.  In  1471,  it 
was  erected  mto  an  archbishoprick  by  Sextos  lY.  at  the  request  of 
James  XV.  At  what  time  its  church  became  metropolitan,  is  not 
known  with  certainty,  but  it  most  have  been  at  a  very  eaily  period. 
St  Andrews  contains  many  interesting  memorials  of  antiquity.  The 
chapel  of  St  Begnhis  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  oldest  retics  of  ec- 
clesiastical architecture  in  the  kingdom.  The  tower  is  a  square  prism 
108  feet  in  height,  the  side  of  the  base  being  24  feet  A  winding 
stair  leads  to  the  summit,  from  which  a  most  delightfiil  view  is  ob- 
tained. The  stone  of  which  this  building  is  composed,  is  of  so  excel- 
lent a  texture,  that  although  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for 
so  many  centuries,  it  still  remains  quite  entire  and  unimpaired.  The 
chapel  to  the  east  of  the  tower,  which  was  the  principal  one^  still  re- 
mains; but  of  a  small  chapel  to  the  west,  which  formerly  existed, 
there  is  now  no  trace.  The  cathedral  was  founded  in  the  year  1159 
by  Bishop  Arnold,  bat  it  was  not  finished  till  the  time  of  Bishop  Lam- 
berton,  who  completed  it  in  1318.  This  magnificent  fabric,  the  work 
of  several  ages,  was  demolished  in  a  single  day  by  an  inftixiated  mob, 
excited  by  a  sermon  of  John  Knox  against  idolatry,  preached  in  the 
parish  church  of  St  Andrews.*   It  was  an  edifice  of  great  extent,  the 

*  This  event  is  grtpbioslly  described  by  ProlBMor  Tennsattai  hSspoon  eii> 
titled  *' Papistry  Storaied;  or  the  DioffingDoono' the  CathedxaL"    We  may 
give  a  short  extract  as  a  specimen  of  the  poem : — 
■■IiiB«tlwilclr,ttrmbHh.udatrI^  Aod  Vlq^  Khtb  la  •  iboww 

WhaaUdwriB'fVMtlielowBaflrilft  FUi  fliU.  aad  hm^4  thifr  teoK 

GrMt  taagi  o^  bodlM,  thick  wd  iM,  •"ThcaoDiMrr 

OMd  to  SuMt  AB4liot  (OWB  ;  WaNffSTtbi 


>  And  wf  John  CalTtatattaalrlMMla.  Tba  mvUe  altan  daikt  Md  drtn*. 

AndhuuiMitloflMlrliudLaadirMidM,  TtoMdawfTdTotlMn: 


WrrtlekB,aaditanM.aBd!>laid7ek)ar.  iSfem  tamblii«Aaa  thilr  ca 

tta ^•9''**;^^S^;9,JSJ!'   .  ^  -ncdavO Mood boBbaMd torn 

OalfaptMriinMCflrt|»lMM>  TIm  boaala  aorfa  ^ke  when  ka 

^ftarfli'tkailraiDMhaDdrtoar  Bad  eaddSt  aiavy  a  eaatan, 

wHaBpiaaaeUaMBdowa,aadtow«r.  Mpt  ap  wf  ite  dhgrnin, 
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Firth,  Castle  Huntly,  Enrol,  and  Kin&uiu,  suoceesivelj 
present  themselyes  to  the  eye.  Newburgh  Station  (34^ 
miles)  Abemethy  Station  (37^  miles).     In  the  clean  and 

length  being  860  feet,  the  breadth  65,  and  the  transept  180  feet.  The 
eastern  gable,  half  of  the  western,  part  of  the  south  side  wall,  and  of 
the  transept,  are  all  that  now  remain  of  this  once  splendid  wall 

The  other  religions  houses  in  St  Andrews  were  the  convent  of  the 
Dominicans,  founded  in  1274  by  Bishop  Wishart;  the  convent  of  Ob- 
servantines,  founded  by  Bishop  Kennedy,  and  finished  by  his  succes> 
eor,  Patrick  Graham,  in  1478 ;  a  collsgiate  church,  which  stood  im- 
mediately above  the  harbour,  and  a  priory.  Slight  vestiges  of  the 
latter,  which  was  the  most  important  of  these  foundations,  may  be 
traced  to  the  south  of  the  cathedral.  It  was  of  great  extent,  and 
richly  endowed.  Its  boundary  wall  is  still  nearly  entire,  and  seems 
to  have  enclosed  all  the  east  quarter  of  the  town.  The  prior  of  St. 
Andrews  had  precedence  of  all  abbots  and  priors,  and  on  festival  days 
had  a  right  to  wear  a  mitre  and  all  Episcopal  ornaments. 

^  Upon  a  rock  overiooking  the  sea,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
city,  are  the  remains  of  the  castle.  This  fortress  was  founded  about 
the  year  1200,  by  Boger,  one  of  the  bishops  of  St  Andrews,  and  was 
repaired  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century  by  Bishop  Trail,  iriio 
died  in  it  in  1401.  He  was  buried  near  the  high  altar  of  the  cathe- 
dral, with  this  singular  epitaph:— 

'  Hie  fait  eceleeiae  directa  oolumna,  fenestra 
Loeida,  thuribalum  redolena,  oampana  Mmorft.* 

^  James  IIL  was  bom  in  the  castie.  It  was  the  residence  of  Car- 
dinal Beaton,  who,  after  the  cruel  execution  of  the  celebrated  refor- 
mer, George  Wishart,  in  front  of  it,  was  afraid  of  the  ftiry  of  the 
people;  and  his  knowledge  of  this,  joined  to  his  apprehension  of  an 
invasion  from  England,  induced  him  to  strengthen  the  fortifications, 
with  the  view  of  rendering  the  castie  impregnable.  In  this  fortress 
he  was  surprised  and  assassinated  by  Norman  Lesley,  aided  by  fifteen 
others.  Eariy  in  the  morning  of  May  29, 1646,  they  seized  on  the 
gate  of  the  castie,  which  had  been  left  open  for  the  workmen  who  were 
finishing  the  fortifications ;  and  having  placed  sentinels  at  tiie  door 
of  the  Cardinal's  apartment,  they  awakened  his  numerous  domestics 
one  by  one,  and,  turning  them  out  of  the  castle,  without  violence, 
tonmlt,  or  injury  to  any  other  person,  inflicted  on  Beaton  the  death 
he  JQstiy  merited.  The  conspirators  were  immediately  besioged  in 
this  castle  by  the  regent.  Earl  of  Arran ;  and  although  their  strength 
XDsisted  of  only  150  men,  they  resisted  his  effbrts  for  five  months, 
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pleasantly  nituate  village  of  Abernethj  is  a  round  tower,  re- 
sembling those  of  Ireland)  which  have  so  much  engaged  the 
attention  of  antiquarians.     Its  height  is  74  feet.     Bridge 

owing  more  to  the  uukilfiilneaB  of  the  attack  than  the  strength  of 
the  place,  for  m  1647,  the  castle  was  reduced  and  demolished,  and  its 
picturesque  ruins  serve  as  a  landmark  to  mariners."* 

The  University  of  St  Andrews^-^he  oldest  establishment  of  that 
nature  in  Scotland—was  founded  in  1411  by  Bishop  Wardlaw.  It 
consisted  formerly  of  three  colleges:  —  1.  St.  Salvator's,  which  was 
founded  in  1468  by  Bishop  Kennedy.  The  buildings  of  this  college 
formed  an  extensive  court  or  quadrangle  about  280  feet  long,  and  180 
wide,  and  a  gateway  surmounted  by  a  spire  156  feet  high.  On  one 
side  is  the  church,  on  another  what  was  the  library  of  St.  Salvator^s, 
the  third  contains  apartments  for  students,  the  fourth  is  unfinished. 
The  buildings  connected  with  this  college  have  fallen  into  a  state  of 
decay,  and  a  grant  was  made  by  Parliament  for  erecting  a  new  struc- 
ture. One  half  of  the  proposed  buildings  for  the  United  College  hare 
been  erected,  but  the  rest  of  the  funds  appointed  to  complete  the 
works  having  unfortunately  been  diverted  to  another  purpose,  the 
structure  remains  incomplete.  2.  St  Leonard's  College,  which  was 
founded  by  Prior  Hepburn  in  1582.  This  is  now  united  with  St. 
Salvator's,  and  the  buildings  sold  and  converted  into  private  houses. 
8.  New,  or  St.  Mary's  College,  which  was  established  by  Archbishop 
Hamilton  in  1652,  but  the  house  was  completed  by  Archbishop  Bea- 
ton. The  buildings  of  this  collsge  have  lately  been  repaired  with 
great  taste. 

In  the  United  College  the  languages,  philosophy,  and  the  scienoBs 
are  taught  St  Mary's,  which  stands  in  a  different  part  of  the  town, 
is  reserved  exclusively  for  theology.  The  classes  and  discipline  of 
the  two  colleges  are  quite  distinct,  each  having  its  respective  Princi- 
pal and  Professors.  They  have  a  common  library,  contajning  up- 
wards of  60,000  volumes. 

The  Madras  College  was  established  in  the  year  1838,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Andrew  Bell,  a  native  of  St  Andrews,  and  inventor  of  the  moni- 
torial system  of  education  which  bears  his  name,  who  bestowed  the 
munificent  sum  of  £60,000  in  three  per  cent  stock  for  its  establish- 
ment The  buildings,  which  are  very  splendid,  stand  on  the  site  of 
the  Blackfriars  monastery,  and  in  front  of  the  CoUsge  is  the  fine  old 
ruin  of  the  chapel  connected  with  that  monastery  The  course  of 
education  comprises  the  Classics,  the  English  and  other  modem  Ian 
*  Eneychptedia  BriUumka,  aerenth  edition,  vol.  iii..  p.  121 
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of  Earn  (41  miles),  a  sweetly  seated  village,  which  affords 
accommodation  to  the  strangers  who  resort  to  Pitcaithly 
Wells  in  the  neighbourhood.    It  possesses  a  ball-room,  a 

gouges,  liathematiGS,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Music,  and 
Drawing.  The  fees  being  low,  and  in  many  cases  not  exacted,  the 
institation  has  been  very  successftU,  the  number  of  scholars  averag- 
ing aboat  eight  hundred. 

St.  .Andrews  contains  dght  places  of  worship— the  parish  chnrch, 
the  college  church,  an  episoopd,  free  church,  secession,  independent, 
and  baptist  chapel,  and  a  new  chapel  in  connection  with  the  esta- 
blished chnrch,  which  was  opened  in  August  1840.  The  parish  church 
is  a  spacious  structure,  162  feet  in  length,  by  68  in  breadth,  and  is 
large  enough  to  accommodate  2500  persons.  It  contains  a  lofty 
monnment  of  white  marble,  erected  in  honour  of  Archbishop  Sharpe, 
who,  in  revenge  for  his  oppressive  conduct,  was  murdered  by  some 
of  the  exasperated  Covenanters.  On  this  monument  is  a  has  relief 
representing  the  tragical  scene  of  the  murder.  To  the  north  is  situ- 
ated the  college  church,  which  belongs  to  the  united  college  of  St. 
Salvator  and  St.  Leonard.  It  was  founded  in  1468  by  Bishop  Ken- 
nedy, and  contains  a  beautiful  tomb  of  its  founder,  who  died  in  1466. 
It  is  a  piece  of  exquisite  Gothic  woriunanship,  though  much  injured 
by  time  and  accidents.  About  the  year  1688,  on  opening  this  tomb, 
six  highly  ornamented  s&ver  maces  were  discovered,  which  had  been 
concealed  there  in  times  of  trouble.  Three  of  these  maces  are  still 
preserved  in  the  university,  and  one  was  presented  to  each  of  the 
other  three  Scottish  universities.  The  top  has  been  ornamented  by  a 
representation  of  our  Saviour,  with  angels  around,  and  the  instruments 
of  his  passion ;  with  these  are  shown  some  rilver  arrows  with  large 
sOver  plates  affixed  to  them,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  arms  and 
names  of  those  who  were  victors  in  the  annual  competitions  of 
archery,  which,  after  liaving  been  discontinued  for  half  a  century, 
were  again  revived  in  1888.  Golf  is  now  the  prevailing  game  in  St. 
Andrews.  It  is  played  on  a  piece  of  ground  called  the  Links,  which 
stretches  along  the  sea-shore  to  the  extent  of  nearly  two  miles.  A 
considerable  number  of  golf-balls  are  manufactured  in  St.  Andrews. 
Besides  the  consumption  of  the  town,  about  9000  are  annually  ex- 
ported to  various  other  pUioes. 

The  trade  of  St.  Andrews  was  once  very  considerable.  The 
shipping  of  the  port  now  consists  of  a  few  vessels  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade.  The  harbour  is  guarded  by  piers,  and  is  safe  and 
commodious;  but  it  is  difficult  of  access,  having  a  narrow  entrance. 
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library,  and  oToiy  other  requisite  conTenience.  Four  miles 
farther,  and  the  tourist  reaches 

PERTH. 

VwM.— Tlie  Boyal  Qeorge;  The  SftlnUtion;  The  Ster;  The  City  Arms.] 

Perth,  an  ancient  rojal  burgh,  and  one  of  the  handsomest 

towns  in  Scotland,  is  beautifuUj  situated  on  the  west  bank 

of  the  Taj,  46  miles  from  Edinburgh.      It  occupies  the 

and  being  exposed  to  the  east  wind,  which  raises  a  heavy  sea  on  the 
coast  The  shore  of  the  bay  is  low  on  the  west  side,  bat  to  the  south 
it  is  precipitous,  bold,  and  rocky;  and,  in  severe  storms^,  vessds  are 
frequently  driven  on  it  and  lost  St  Andrews  unites  with  Cupar, 
Anstrather,  Pittenweem,  Crail,  and  Kilrenny,  in  retuming  a  member 
to  Parliament    The  population  of  the  town  is  5107. 

Retuming  to  Leuchais  Station  and  proceeding  towards  Dundee, 
the  tourist  is  carried   across  the  Firth  of  Tay,  from  Tay  Port  to 
Broughty  Ferry. 
About  six  miles  up  the  Firth  of  Tay,  on  the  north  shore,  is 

DUNDEE. 

[Jnm .— BoyBl  Hotel ;  British  Hotel ;  Oown  HoteL] 

Steawurt:— To  Perth,  daflj,  fkn  Is.   To  Leith,  erery  Tuesday  and  FniMx. 

To  London,  every  Wednesday  afternoon. 

Dundee  is  the  third  town  in  Scotland  in  population.  It  is  also  a  place 
of  great  antiquity,  deriving  its  origin  from  Malcolm  Canmore^  and 
erected  into  a  royal  buigh  by  William  the  Lion.  The  populatian  of 
the  town  and  parish,  according  to  the  censos  of  1851,  amoonts  tfi 
78,981.  The  trade  of  Dundee  has  long  been  extensive,  and  hu 
rapidly  increased  in  late  years.  Its  manofiutnres  are  chiefly  yarns 
brown  and  bleached  Ihien,  canvas  and  cotton  bagging,  for  the  home 
and  foreign  market,  great  quantities  of  which  are  exported  directly  to 
France,  and  to  North  and  South  America.  This  town,  indeed,  may 
be  considered  the  principal  seat  of  the  coarse  linen  trade  of  Britain, 
and  the  great  emporium  for  flax  and  hemp.  In  1860,  its  imports  of 
these  articles  amounted  to  43,866  tons,  value  Xl,850,000 ;  and  there 
were  exported  in  the  same  year  600,000  pieces  of  linen  goods,  amount- 
ing in  value  to  about  £8,000,000.  In  the  town  and  neighbovrtiood 
are  about  60  gpummg-mills  and  power-loom  foctories;  besides  several 
extensive  iron  foonderies,  with  establishments  for  the  manufrotore 
of  steam-engines  and  machinery.  Ship-buUdingisalsocairiedontDa 
very  considerable  extent  Akhoogh  the  depression  of  trade  materisDv 
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centre  of  a  spacious  plain,  having  two  beautiful  pieces  of 
public  ground  called  the  North  and  South  Inches  extend- 
ing on  each  side. 

aflbcted  all  these  departmeats  of  enterprise  for  aeyeral  3rear8y  the  year 
1850  has  been  distinguished  by  very  general  oommerdal  prosperity. 
The  grandest  and  most  important  feature  of  Dtmdee  is  its  harbour, 
with  its  magnificent  wet  docks,  built  and  in  progress,  and  a  number 
of  spacious  quays,  patent  slip,  graving  dock,  &c.,  spreading  along  the 
margin  of  the  Tay,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  east  to  west  These 
splendid  works,  up  to  May  1850,  have  cost  je800,000,  and  yield  an 
annual  revenue  of  £25,000.  An  elegant  building  has  been  erected 
for  the  Custom  House  and  Excise  OfBce,  with  premises  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Harbour  Trustees,  and  ofEioers  connected  with  the 
establishment  The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  in  De- 
cember 1850  was  360,  their  tonnage  being  60,000.  Of  these  a  few 
are  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  many  of  them  in  the  Baltic 
and  American  Trade.  The  number  of  vemeU  which  entered  the 
harbour  in  1849  was  4921,  their  tonnage  385,095.  In  the  London 
trade,  besides  a  number  of  schooners,  there  are  three  splendid  steam 
vessels,  of  300  horse  power,  each  of  which  was  buUt  at  an  expense  of 
upwards  of  £20,000. 

The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow  and  irregular,  except  in 
the  modem  portions  of  the  town.  The  chief  ornamental  structure  is 
the  Boyal  Arch  at  the  harbour,  built  in  commemoration  of  the 
Queen's  visit  in  1844>  at  an  expense  of  £2500.  The  market  place,  or 
High  Street,  Is  a  spacious  square,  360  feet  long  by  100  btoad,  fit>m 
which  diverge  the  Nethergate,  Seagate,  Orergate,  and  Murraygate,  the 
principal  streets,  which  run  ftt)m  east  to  west,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
river.  Castie  Street  leads  from  the  south-east  end  of  the  High  Street  to 
the  new  docks  on  the  south,  and  contains,  among  other  neat  buildings, 
an  Episcopal  chapel  and  a  theatre.  At  the  south-east  comer  is  an  ele- 
gant building  in  the  Grecian  style,  erected  for  an  exchange  and  read- 
ing-room. On  the  south  side  of  the  market-place  or  square  stands 
the  Town  Hall,  surmounted  by  a  steeple,  and  having  piazzas  below; 
it  was  built  in  1748.  Opposite  to  this  building  is  a  spacious  new 
street,  named  Reform  Street;  at  the  north  end  of  which,  and  fh>nting 
the  Town  Hall,  is  an  elegant  edifice,  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architec- 
tore,  for  an  academy  and  public  schools.  At  the  east  end  of  the  High 
Street,  and  rather  obstructing  the  entrance  to  the  Murraygate,  stands 
the  IVades*  Hall,  a  plain  edifice,  with  pilasters  of  the  Ionic  order,  the 
principal  apartments  of  which  an  now  used  as  an  office  by  the  East- 
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A  splendid  bridge  of  ten  archee  and  900  feet  in  length, 
built  in  1772,  leads  across  the  Taj  to  the  north.  Perth,  or, 
as  it  used  to  be  called  from  its  church,  St.  Johnstoun, 
boasts  of  a  high  antiquity,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
interesting  eyents.  On  account  of  its  importance  and  its 
yicinity  to  the  royal  palace  of  Scone,  it  was  long  the  metro- 
polis of  the  kingdom  before  Edinburgh  obtained  that  dis- 
tinction. Here,  too,  the  Parliaments  and  national  assem- 
blies were  held,  and  many  of  the  nobility  took  up  their 
residence.  Perth  contains  sereral  beautiful  streets  and  ter- 
races, and  a  number  of  fine  public  buildings.  The  oldest  of 
these  is  St.  John's  Church,  the  precise  origin  of  which  is 
unknown.  It  has  undergone  various  modifications,  and  is 
now  divided  into  the  East,  West,  and  Middle  Churches. 

em  Bank  of  Scotland.  A  little  to  the  west  of  the  Hi^  Street,  in  the 
Nethergate^  are  the  remains  of  an  old  cathednd,  which  contained  four 
places  of  worship,  one  of  which  was  bmlt  in  the  finest  Gothic  style, 
the  groining  of  the  arches  being  much  admired.  Three  of  these 
churches  were  completely  destroyed  by  fire  on  Sunday  mozning,  the 
3d  Januaiy,  1841 ;  measures  were  taken  for  repairing  or  rebuflding 
two  of  them,  which  are  now  completed.  This  structure  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  built  by  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  1185. 
On  the  west  end  of  these  churches  stands  a  magnificent  Gothic  tower. 
156  feet  high.  There  are  several  other  churches  and  chapels  oqd- 
nected  with  the  Establishment,  besides  two  Episcopal  chapels,  two 
elegant  Boman  Catholic  chapels,  and  many  other  places  of  worship  for 
Dissenters,  who  form  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  popnlsiioD. 
Among  the  public  institutions  may  be  mentioned  a  Lunatic  Asylom, 
an  Infiimazy,  which  has  a  Dispensary  for  out-patients,  and  an  Orphan 
Institution;  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Society  of  Writers,  in- 
corporated by  royal  charter,  and  a  Mechanics*  Institution.  Dundee 
has  two  joint^tock  banking  establishments,  viz.,  the  Dundee  Bank, 
and  the  Eastern  Bank  of  Scotland.  Besides  these,  there  are  agendee 
for  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  the  British  Linen  Company,  the  National 
Bank  of  Scofland,  and  the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland.  There  is  a 
native  establishment  for  Fire  Insurance,  and  three  for  Sea  Insurance; 
also  numerous  agencies  for  fire,  life,  and  sea  offices.  Three  news- 
papers are  published  in  the  town.  Unobstructed  railway  communica- 
tion exists  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  To  the  south  by  the  Edin- 
burgh, Perth,  and  Dundee  line ;  to  Uie  west  by  the  Dundee  and  Perth; 
to  the  east  by  the  Dundee  and  Arbroath ;  and  to  the  north  bj  the 
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The  demolition  of  ecdesiMtical  architecture  which  locom- 
panied  the  Reformation,  commenced  in  this  church,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  sermon  preached  hj  John  Knox  against  ido- 
latry.   At  the  south  end  of  the  Watergate  stood  QowBix 


House,  the  scene  of  the  mysterious  incident  in  Scottish 
history  called  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy.  The  whole  of  that 
interesting  old  huildmg  has  now  heen  removed,  and  the 
site  is  occupied  by  the  County  Hall,  a  splendid  structure 
in  the  Grecian  style.  In  George  Street  stands  a  fine 
building,  erected  in  1823,  in  honour  of  Provost  Marshall,  in 

Dundee  and  Newtyle  railway,  all  these  fonning  part  of  tiie  great 
trunk  lines  firom  Aberdeen  southward. 

Dundee  was  in  ancient  times  fortified  with  walls ;  but  of  its  walls 
or  gates,  no  traces  now  remain,  except  the  Cowgate  Port,  from  which 
Wiahart  the  martyr  ia  said  to  have  preached  to  the  people  daring  the 
plague  of  1544.  At  the  period  of  the  Refonnation,  it  was  tiie  first 
town  in  Scotland  which  publicly  renounced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith ; 
and  so  zealous  was  the  spirit  of  its  Protestantism,  that  it  acquired  the 
name  of  •*  the  second  Geneva,"    In  1651,  the  town  was  sacked,  with 
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the  lower  part  of  which  is  the  Public  Libraiy,  and  in  the 
upper  part  the  Museum  of  the  Literaiy  and  Antiquarian 
Society,  founded  in  1784,  and  probably  the  finest  provincial 
collection  of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  Perth  also  contains  an 
excellent  Academy,  a  Qas-work  of  laige'  dimensions,  a 
Water^house  of  excellent  architecture,  and  an  Infirmary 
equally  handsome.  Murray's  Royal  Ajylum  for  Lunatics, 
erected  and  endowed  by  the  benevolence  of  the  individual 
whoee  name  it  bears,  is  a  splendid  building,  situated  on  a 
ridng  ground  to  the  east  of  the  town.  The  depot,  erected 
for  the  reception  of  prisoners  during  the  French  war,  has 
been  converted  into  a  General  Prison  or  Penitentiary.  The 
present  building  is  fitted  to  contain  about  350  inmates,  and 
upon  the  success  of  the  present  experiment  depends  the 
future  enlargement  of  the  establishment.  Previous  to  the 
Reformation,  Perth  contained  an  immense  number  of  reli- 
giotis  houses.  One  of  these,  the  Monastery  of  Greyfriars, 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  Speygate.  In  Blackfriars  Monas- 
tery, which  was  situated  at  the  north  side  of  the  town, 
James  I.  was  assassinated  by  a  band  of  conspirators.  But 
of  these  and  many  other  interesting  buildings  not  a  vestige 
now  remains.  Perth  has  been  the  scene  of  many  important 
historical  events.  It  was  occupied  by  the  English  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  but  was  besieged  and  taken  by 
Robert  Bruce.  In  the  time  of  the  great  civil  war  it  was 
taken  by  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  after  the  battle  of  Tip- 
permuir.  In  1715,  and  again  in  1745,  it  was  occupied  by 
the  rebel  Highland  army,  who  there  proclaimed  the  Pre- 

drcomstanoes  of  revolting  cmelty,  by  General  Monk ;  and  so  great 
was  the  amoont  of  plunder,  that  each  of  his  soldiers  is  said  to  have 
received  j£60  sterlmg  as  his  share.  According  to  tradition,  the  indis- 
criminate carnage  which  took  place  on  this  memorable  occasion  was 
contiBiied  till  the  third  day,  when  a  child  was  found  sacking  the 
breast  of  its  mnrdered  mother.* 


*  The  Mil  up  the  Trj  from  Dnndee  to  Perth  is  one  of  moommoQ  beauty, 
md  should  be  taken  tai  preferenoe  to  the  raUway  if  the  weather  permits. 
Steaiaen  ply  regularly  between  the  two  dtiea. 
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tender  as  king.  The  Inches  aie  two  beautifdi  pieces  of 
ground,  each  about  a  mile  and  a-half  in  Gircumferenoe,  af- 
fording agreeable  and  healthy  walks  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  delightfully  yariegated  with  trees.  On  the  North  Inch 
there  took  place,  in  the  reign  of  Robert  III.,  that  singular 
combat  between  the  Glan-Eay  and  dan-Chattan,  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  introduced  with  so  much  efiect  into  his 
noyel  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perfch.  The  town  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  with  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  scen- 
ery, and  the  interesting  objects  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
so  numerous,  that  it  would  require  a  Tolume  to  notice  them 
all.  The  summits  of  the  hills  of  Moncreiffe  and  KinnouU, 
to  which  the  access  is  easy  by  carriage  roads,  are  well  wor- 
thy of  a  yisit — ^the  former,  in  particular,  no  tourist  should 
omit  visiting,  as  it  affords  one  of  the  finest  {NPospects  in 
Scotland.  At  the  foot  of  Kinnoull  Hill,  lies  Einfauns  Castle, 
from  which  eyery  yisitor  returns  delighted  with  the  natural 
and  artificial  beauties  both  in  and  around  it.  Scone  Palace 
(noticed  below)  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  a  visit ; 
and  so  will  Pupplin  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoull, 
situated  about  five  miles  west  of  Perth.  The  Dupplin  Lib- 
rary is  well  known  for  its  collection  of  rare  and  valuable 
editions  of  the  classics,  and  the  woods  around  the  castle  are 
magnificent.  Lynedoch,  also,  is  a  favourite  excursion, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  graves  of  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary 
Gray,  which  are  situate  on  the  romantic  banks  of  the  Al- 
mond. According  to  the  census  of  1851,  the  population  of 
Perth,  within  the  Parliamentary  boundary,  was  23,835. 

PERTH  TO  DUKKBLD  BT   COACH. 

Leaving  Perth  by  the  North  Inch,  the  tourist  passes  on 
the  left  Few  House,  (Nicol,  Esq.),  and  Tulloch  Printfield  ; 
and,  at  the  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Perth,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Tay,  he  will  observe  Scone  Palace, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  who  represents  the  old 
&mlly  of  Stormont.  It  is  an  immense  modem  building,  in 
the  castellated  style,  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  pa- 
lace of  the  kings  of  Scotland.    Much  of  the  old  furniture 
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has  been  preseired  in  the  modem  house.  Among  other  re- 
lics are  a  bed  used  by  James  Y I.,  and  another  of  a  flowered 
crimson  velyet,  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  Queen  Mary 
when  imprisoned  in  Loch  Leven  Castle.  A  s^te  bed  is  also 
shown,  presented  by  (George  II.  to  the  celebrated  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  Mansfield,  the  subject  of  Pope's  line  : 

"  How  many  an  Ovid  was  in  Moivay  lost" 

The  gallery,  which  is  160  feet  long^  occupies  the  site  of  the 
old  hall  in  which  the  coronations  were  celebrated.  Charles 
II.  was  crowned  in  the  old  edifice  in  1651,  and  the  cheya- 
lier  de  St.  Qeorge  in  1715.  The  situation  of  the  palace  is 
highly  picturesque,  and  the  view  from  the  windows  of  the 
drawing-room  is  most  splendid.  At  the  north  side  of  the 
house  is  a  tumtUuSf  termed  the  Moat  Hill,  said  to  have  been 
composed  of  earth  firom  the  estates  of  the  different  proprie- 
tors who  here  attended  on  the  kings.  The  ftmous  sibone  on 
which  the  Scottish  monarchs  were  crowned  was  brought 
from  Dunstafihage  to  this  Abbey.  It  was  removed  by  Ed- 
ward I.  to  Westminster  Abbey,  where  it  still  remains,  form- 
ing part  of  the  coronation  chair  of  the  British  monarchs. 
The  Abbey  of  Scone  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation by  a  mob  from  Dundee,  and  the'  only  part  now 
remaining  is  an  old  aisle,  containing  a  magnificent  marble 
monument  to  the  memoiy  of  the  first  Viscount  Stormont 
The  old  market-cross  of  Scone  still  remains,  surrounded  by 
the  pleasure-grounds  which  have  been  substituted  in  the 
place  of  the  ancient  Tillage.  Two  and  a-half  miles  from 
Perth,  the  road  crosses  the  Almond  near  its  junction  with 
the  Tay,  and  winds  among  plantations  chiefly  on  the 
estate  of  the  late  Lord  Lynedoch.  About  two  miles  in  ad- 
vance, a  road  leads  off  from  the  left  to  Redgorton  and  Mo- 
nedie,  and  a  few  paces  further  on,  a  road  upon  the  right 
conducts  to  the  field  of  Luncarty,  situated  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Tay,  about  four  miles  from  Perth,  the  scene  of  a  de- 
cisive battle  between  the  Scots  and  Danes  in  the  reign  of 
Kenneth  III.  The  Scots  were  at  first  forced  to  retreat,  but 
were  rallied  by  a  peasant  of  the  name  of  Hay,  and  his  two 
sons,  who  were  ploughini^  in  the  neighbourhood.    By  the 
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aid  of  these  couxmgeous  peasants,  who  were  anned  only  with 
a  yoke,  the  Soots  obtained  a  complete  victory.  In  com- 
memoration  of  this  circumstance,  the  crest  of  the  Hays  has 
for  many  centuries  been  a  peasant  carrying  a  yoke  over  his 
shoulder.  The  plain  on  which  the  battle  was  fought  is  now 
used  as  a  bleachfield.  A  mile  in  advance  the  road  crosses 
the  fine  trouting  streams  of  Ordie  and  Shochie.''^  A  little 
farther  on,  a  road  turns  off  to  the  right  to  the  Linn  of 
Campsie,  where  the  Tay  forms  a  magnificent  cascade,  and 
the  village  of  Stanley,  famous  for  its  extensive  spinning- 
mills.  The  tourist  next  passes,  on  the  left,  the  ruins  of  a 
residence  of  the  fitmily  of  Kaim,  and  the  Mill  of  Loak ;  and 
nine  miles  from  Perth,  enters  the  village  of  Auchtergaven. 
Three  miles  farther  on  the  tourist  passes  ^Klurthly  Castle 
(Sir  W.  D.  Stewart,)  a  magnificent  but  unfinished  edifice, 
and  a  short  way  north  of  it,  the  old  castle  of  Murthly.  In 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  Bimam  Hill,  1680  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  Bimam  Wood,  so  fomous 
for  its  connexion  with  the  fate  of  Macbeth.  The  ancient 
forest  has  now  disappeared,  and  been  replaced  by  a  few 
trees  of  modem  growth.  From  the  summit  of  the  hill  a 
magnificent  prospect  is  commanded  of  the  vale  of  the  Tay, 
and  of  the  extensive  woods  which  environ  Dunkeld.+  The 
traveller  now  passes  the  village  of  Little  Dunkeld,t  crosses 
the  river  and  enters 

*  Parth  suffered  from  a  noctonal  tarandatkm  of  the  Tay  in  the  year  1210, 
and  H  is  px«dioted  that  it  will  again  be  dartroyed  in  a  almiJar  manner  :— 
"  Saya  tbeShoefaieto  the  Oidie, 

'  Hfhere  shall  we  meet  V 
'  At  the  eron  o'  Perth, 

Whan  a*  men  are  tut  asleep.' " 

Popukar  BJ^ftne, 
t  Bimam  Ijm  is  a  oomfortable  and  well-freqaented  establlahment,  where  the 
watttfl  of  toorftrtB  are  etiually  wen  mppUed  aa  at  the  inns  in  Dunkeld. 
I  "  0  whatapaiiih,  what  a  terrible  paridi, 
0  what  a  pariah  ia  that  of  DuikeU ! 
Th^  hae  hanglt  the  mhiiater,  drown'd  the  precentor 

Dong  down  the  steeple,  and  dnioken  the  beU ! 
Thoogh  the  steeple  was  down,  the  kizk  was  still  stannin'. 

They  blgglt  a  bom  where  the  bell  used  to  hang ; 

A  stdl-pat  they  gat,  and  they  brew'd  Hieland  whisky. 

On  Sundays  they  dxank  it*  and  vantit  and  sang.*' 
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DUNKELD. 

[/»M  .—The  Duke  of  AthoIPf  Anns ;  The  Royal  HoteL] 

OoMhei  to  Aberfeldy,  Blair^tholl,  CtlUuider,  Dnnkeld  Road  Railvay  Sta. 

tion,  Fortu,  IzkTerneea,  Kenmorc,  Perth,  Pitloehxie. 
"  There  are  few  places/'  says  Dr.  Macculloch,  "  of  which 
the  effect  is  so  striking  as  Dunkeld,  when  first  seen  on 
emerging  from  this  pass,  (a  pass  formed  hy  the  Taj,  by 
which  the  trayeller  enters  the  Highlands,)  nor  does  it  owe 
this  more  to  the  suddenness  of  the  view,  or  to  its  contrast 
with  the  long  preceding  blank,  than  to  its  own  intrinsic 
beauty ;  to  its  magnificent  bridge  and  its  cathedral  nestling 
among  its  dark  woody  hills ;  to  its  noble  river,  and  to  the 
brilliant  profusion  of  rich  ornament.  The  leading  object 
in  the  landscape  is  the  noble  bridge  standing  high  above 
the  Tay.  The  cathedral  seen  above  it,  and  relieved  by  the 
dark  woods  by  which  it  is  embosomed,  and  the  town,  with 
its  congregated  grey  houses,  add  to  the  general  mass  ot 
architecture,  and  thus  enhance  its  effect  in  the  landscape. 
Beyond,  rise  the  round  and  rich  swelling  woods  that  stirt 
the  river,  stretching  away  in  a  long  vista  to  the  foot  of 
Craigvinean,  which,  with  all  its  forests  of  fir,  rises  a  broad 
shadowy  mass  against  the  sky.  The  varied  outline  of 
Oraig-y-BamSy  one  continuous  range  of  darkly-wooded  hill, 
now  swelling  to  the  light,  and  again  subsiding  in  deep 
shadowy  recesses,  forms  the  remainder  of  the  splendid  dis- 
tance. The  Duke  of  AthoU's  grounds  present  a  succession 
of  walks  and  rides  in  every  style  of  beauty  that  can  be 
imagined,  the  extent  of  the  walks  being  fifty  miles,  and  of  the 
rides  thirty.  It  is  the  property  of  few  places,  perhaps  of  no 
one  in  all  Britain,  to  admit,  within  such  a  space,  of  such  a 
prolongation  of  lines  of  access,  and  everywhere  with  so 
much  variety  of  character  and  beauty.***  The  most  in- 
teresting object  in  the  town  of  Dunkeld,  is  the  ancient 
and  venerable  cathedral.  The  great  aisle  measures  120  by 
60  feet,  the  walls  are  40  feet  high,  and  the  side  aisles  13 
feet  wide.     It  is  now  roofless,  but  the  choir  was  rebuilt 

*  Tourists  are  oondncted  overa  portion  of  the  groonds  by  guides  provided 
by  the  Duke  of  AthoU,  whose  charge  to  riitifle  indi9idHal4  is  2b.  6d.,  aod  to 
partie$  of  three  or  more  Is.  each. 
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and  converted  into  a  place  of  worship  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Atholl,  at  an  expense  of  £5000.  The  new  church  is  hand- 
somely fitted  up.  In  the  yestry  there  is  a  statue  in  armour, 
of  somewhat  rude  workmanship,  which  was  formerly  placed 
at  the  grave  of  the  notorious  Wolf  of  JBadenoch,  who  burned 
the  cathedral  of  Elgin.  The  early  history  of  this  establish- 
ment is  obscure,  but  it  is  understood  that  there  was  a 
monastery  of  the  Culdees  here,  which  David  I.  converted 
into  a  bishoprick,  a.d.  1127.  Among  its  bishops  were 
Bishop  Sinclair,  celebrated  for  his  patriotic  exertions  in  the 
reign  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  Gawin  Douglas,  famous  for  his 
poetical  talents.  Inmiediately  behind  the  cathedral,  stands 
the  ancient  mansion  of  the  Dukes  of  AthoU.  A  magnifi- 
cent new  mansion  was  commenced  by  the  late  Duke,  but 
his  death,  in  1830,  has  suspended  the  progress  of  the  build- 
ing. At  the  end  of  the  cathedral  are  two  of  the  first  larches 
introduced  into  Britain  from  Switzerland  in  1737.  Those 
at  Monzie  were  brought  at  the  same  time,  and  having  been 
planted  the  night  before,  are  entitled  to  the  honour — thither- 
to erroneously  ascribed  to  these — of  being  the  oldest  in 
Britain.  The  walks  through  the  policies  of  Dunkeld 
have  been  pronounced,  by  the  late  Dr.  K  Clarke,  to  be 
almost  without  a  rival.  The  larch  woods  alone  cover  an 
extent  of  11,000  square  acres  ;  the  number  of  these  trees 
planted  by  the  late  Duke  of  Atholl  being  about  twenty- 
seven  millions,  besides  several  millions  of  other  sorts  of 
trees.  The  tourist  returns  from  the  policies  to  Dimkeld  by 
the  village  of  Inver,  in  which  the  small  thatched  house 
long  occupied  by  Neil  Gow,  the  celebrated  musician,  may 
}>e  seen.  An  old  wooden  press,  said  to  have  belonged  to 
bim,  forms  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  present  tenant. 
Dunkeld,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  among  the  places 
visited  by  Her  Majesty  in  1 842,  on  which  occasion  the  fee 
tivities  were  on  a  scale  of  great  splendour.  The  royal  ten* 
stood  on  the  lawn  to  the  east  of  the  cathedral. 

From  the  base  of  Oraigvinean,  a  long  wooded  eminence 
projects,  across  which  a  path  leads  to  Ossian's  Hall,  situated 
'jeside  a  cataract  formed  by  a  fall  of  the  Braan.  This  is 
i^enerally  esteemed  the  greatest  curiosity  of  Dunkeld.     A 
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hermitage  or  summer-house  is  placed  forty  feet  from  the 
bottom  of  the  fall,  and  is  constructed  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  cascade  is  entirely  concealed  by  its  walls.  Oppo- 
site to  the  entrance  is  a  picture  of  Ossian  playing  upon  his 
harp,  and  singing  the  songs  of  other  times.  The  pannel 
upon  which  the  picture  is  painted,  is  suddenly  drawn  aside 
by  the  guide,  disclosing  the  cataract  foaming  over  its  rockj 
barriers,  and  roaring  with  a  voice  of  thunder.  In  the  sides 
and  ceiling  of  the  apartment  are  numerous  mirrors,  ex- 
hibiting the  waterfall  under  a  Tariety  of  aspects,  sometimes 
as  if  precipitating  its  torrents  upon  the  spectator,  some- 
times inverted,  as  if  rushing  upwards  into  the  air.  About 
a  mile  higher  up  the  Braan,  is  the  Rumbling  Bridge,  which 
is  thrown  across  a  narrow  chasm,  eighty  feet  above  the 
waterway.  Into  this  gulf  the  Braan  pours  itself  with  great 
fury,  foaming  and  roaring  over  the  massive  fragments  of 
rock  which  have  fallen  into  its  channel,  and  casting  a  thick 
cloud  of  spray  high  above  the  bridge.  In  picturesqueness 
of  feature  this  fall  is  probably  superior  to  that  alreadj 
described.  The  rocks  by  which  the  river  is  girt  in,  admit 
of  the  spectator  approaching  close  upon  the  torrent,  and  if 
he  occupies  the  several  points  of  view  recommended  by  the 
guide,  he  may  discover  that  a  sense  of  danger  is  no  incon- 
siderable element  in  producing  impressions  of  the  sublime. 
"  The  most  perfect  and  extensive  view,"  says  Dr.  Msc- 
culloch,  "  of  the  grounds  of  Dunkeld,  is  to  be  obtained 
opposite  to  the  village  of  Inver,  and  at  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  bridge  of  the  Braan ;  it  affords  a  better 
conception  of  the  collected  magnificence  and  grandeur  of 
the  whole  than  any  other  place."*    A  fine  view  may  also 

*  From  Ihinkdd  the  tomiat  may  go  off  to  tiie  east  by  Clany  to  Bbiiso*^ 
dirtaat  twelTo  mfloB ;  a  route  which  oomprims  some  exquisitely  beaotiftil  aeenen 
The  road  winds  along  the  foot  of  the  Orampfauu.  and  passes  in  mooeaion  tbe 
Loch  of  Lowe,  Buttentone  Lodi.  the  Loch  of  Clnny.  with  the  aadent  csctlc  cf 
Gluny,  a  seat  of  the  Eari  of  Aiiiie,  on  a  small  island  near  the  southcn  ihoR- 
Fometh,  (Spcid.  Esq.,)  the  Loch  of  Marlie,  Klnloch,  (Mrs.  EdwaTds\  Bskrf. 
(Campbell,  Esq.);  the  House  of  Marlie,  (J.  Brown,  Esq.),  and  the  ehorchsn*^ 
inn  of  Marlie  or  Kinloch,  much  resorted  to  by  pnrties  from  Perth  and  DonkrHl- 
Two  miles  farther,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ericht,  is  BLATnaowaiB.— [/we 
New  Inn.]— Near  it  is  Craighsll-RattniT,  one  of  the  most  pietnresqnely  i»tW« 
mansions  in  Scotland,  being  bnilt  on  the  top  of  a  perpendicular  rock  of  grriU 
height  on  the  banks  of  the  Ericht.  ^  i 
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be  obtained  from  the  cottage  of  Dr.  Fisher,  situate  upon 
an  eminence  at  the  east  end  of  the  bridge.  The  proprietor 
politely  allows  strangers  to  enter  his  ground,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  prospect. 


1>17HKBLD   TO  ABEBnXDT — KS51I0BE — TATMOUTH  CASTLE  — 
KILLIH  — ^LO0HBABirHBAI>— COMBIB — OBIEFF. 

The  tonriflt  who  wishes  to  survey  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Ken- 
more  and  Killin,  may  eitber  proceed  to  Blair  AthoU,  and  thence  to 
Kenmore,  distant,  by  the  common  road,  twenty-eight  miles — over 
the  hills,  twenty  miles— or  he  may  adopt  the  route  by  Logierait 
and  Aberfeldy.  If  he  prefers  the  former,  shortly  after  leaving  Blair 
Atboll  he  reaches  a  chasm  in  the  hill  on  the  right  hand,  through 
which  the  little  river  Bruar  falls  over  a  series  of  beautiful  cascades. 
These  falls  were  formerly  unadorned  by  wood ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  poetical  address,  written  by  Bums,  entitled  **  Humble 
petition  of  Bruar  Water,"  the  Duke  of  Atholl  has  formed  a  plan* 
tation  along  the  chasm.  The  river  makes  three  distinct  falls,  the 
lowest  of  which  forms  an  unbroken  descent  of  100  feet.  The  shelv- 
ing rocks  on  both  banks,  the  depth  of  the  chasm,  and  the  rough- 
nesB  of  the  channel  through  which  the  stream  rushes,  add  greatly 
to  the  sublimity  and  interest  of  the  scene.  From  these  falls  the 
tourist  may  either  proceed  by  the  common  road,  or  over  the  hill  on 
the  south  side  of  the  vale,  to  Tummel  Bridge  and  Inn.  The  scenery 
aroand  this  spot  is  extremely  beautiful.  In  the  midst  of  it  stands 
Foas,  the  seat  of  Sir  B.  Meoziesi  From  the  Bridge  uf  Tummel 
there  is  a  road  which  leads  through  a  gloomy  and  mountainous 
country  to  Loch  Rannoch.  This  lake  is  about  ten  or  eleven  miles  in 
length,  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  is  surrounded  by  lofty 
monntains  covered  with  forests.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  steep 
moantain  Schehallion,  3550  feet  high,  which  afforded  shelter  to 
Robert  Bruce  after  the  battle  of  Methven.  Leaving  the  Bridge  of 
Tummel,  an  Alpine  road  of  seven  or  eight  miles  in  length  leads  to 
Strath  Tay.  The  ruins  of  a  high  square  keep,  called  Garth  Castle, 
occupying  a  narrow  rocky  promontory  at  the  confluence  of  two 
riviilets,  form  a  prominent  object  in  the  landscape.  The  stream  runs 
in  deep  perpendicular  channels,  and  the  dell  is  richly  wooded,  and 
ao  deep  that  the  roaring  of  the  waters  can  scarcely  be  heard.  The 
▼iew  from  the  confined  channel  of  the  bum,  over-canopied  by  slant- 
ing trees,  is  peculiarly  impressive ;  and  the  whole  scene  presents  a 
atriking  combination  of  beauty  and  terror.  The  tourist  now  descends 
along  the  edge  of  a  deep  and  wooded  dell,  bordered  by  sloping  culti- 
vated ground,  and,  passing  Coshieville  Inn,  reaches  Fortingal,  as  ^a 
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lower  part  of  Olen  Lyon  is  ealled,  and,  crouing  the  Lyon  by  «  boat, 
he  tnniB  the  corner  of  a  hiU|  and  all  at  once  alights  upon  the  loveW 
▼fllage  of  Kenmore. 

If,  howoTcr,  as  is  nsnally  the  case,  the  tourist  should  prefer  the 
route  by  Logierait  and  Aberfeldy,  on  leaving  Dunkeld  he  crosses 
the  Tay  by  a  magnificent  bridge  of  seven  arches,  and,  a  little  &rther 
on,  reaches  the  village  of  Inver,  where  the  Draan  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge,  and  a  road  strikes  oif  upon  the  left  to  Amulree.  Three 
miles  beyond  this,  the  road  enters  the  village  of  Dalmamock,  then 
the  village  of  Ballalachan,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond,  passes 
Dalguise  (Stewart,  Esq.,)  on  the  left.  The  road  now  leads  along 
a  wide  cultivated  valley,  through  which  flow  the  combined  waters 
of  the  Tay  and  Tummel.  It  abounds  in  the  finest  scenery,  and 
extensive  masses  of  larch  and  pine  skirt  the  edges  of  the  hills  above. 
Six  and  a  half  miles  from  Dunkeld  we  pass  Kinnaird  House  (Duke 
of  AthoU,)  and  one  mile  further,  the  village  of  Dalmacneil; — opposite 
this  spot  the  Tummel  Calls  into  the  Tay.  On  a  tongue  of  land, 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  these  rivers,  stands  the  village  of  Logie- 
rait (eight  and  a  half  miles  from  Dunkeld.)  One  mile  from  Bal- 
macneil  is  Port  village,  and  one  mile  further,  Balnaguard  Inn— the 
opening  scene  of  Mrs.  Brunton's  novel,  entitled  ^  Self-Control."  On 
the  right  is  Eastertyre  (Mrs.  Campbell).  Across  the  Tay  is  Balle- 
chin  (Captain  R.  Scott,)  which  appears  to  have  been  the  scene  of 
the  slaughter  of  Sir  James  the  Rose,  in  the  original  ballad  of  that 
name.  About  half  a  mile  beyond  is  Grandtnlly  Arms  Inn.  A  mile 
further  is  Eastmill,  and  opposite,  across  the  Tay,  Fyodynet.  After 
passing  some  Highland  villages,  the  venerable  Castle  of  GnuituUv 
(Sir  Wm.  D.  Stewart,  Bart,)  appears  on  the  left,  surrounded  by 
rows  of  stately  elms.  It  is  an  old  structure,  but  kept  in  a  habitable 
condition,  and  is  said  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  mansion  of  Tullyveolan  in  Waverley.  ^One  ot  the 
square  wings  is  completely  encompassed  with  ivy.  lliree  miles  from 
Grantnlly  is  the  villa^  of  Aberfbldt— [/mu :  The  Breadalbane 
Arms ;  The  CaledonianJ — Coaches  to  Perth  and  Dunkeld.  Near  this 
are  tihe  beautifiil  falls  of  Moness,  said  by  Pennant  to  be  an  epitome  of 
every  thing  desirable  in  a  waterfoll.  The  description  Bums  has  giren 
of  these  falls  is  not  only  beautiful  in  itself,  but  stnkinglj  accurate : 

"  The  Inaes  ascend  Bke  lof^  wa's, 
The  foaming  itream  deep  roaring  Ik's, 
O'erhong  wi*  ftagrsnt  spreading  sham. 
The  Birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

"  The  hoaxy  eUfb  are  crown'd  wi*  flowen. 
White  o'er  the  Unn  the  bnniie  poure. 
And  ridng,  weets»  wi'  misty  ahowen, 
The  Birin  of  Aberfeldy." 

The  falls  are  three  in  number;  the  lowest  u  a  mile  from  the  village? 
the  uppermost  a  mile  and  n  halC    The  glen  is  deep,  and  so  exceed- 
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ingly  confined,  that  the  trees  hi  some  places  unite  theur  branches 
from  the  opposite  sides.  The  lowest  fall  consists  chiefly  of  a  series  of 
cascades  formed  by  a  small  tributary  rivulet  pouring  down  the  east 
side  of  the  dell.  The  next  series  consists  of  a  succession  of  falls, 
comprising  a  perpendicular  height  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  feet 
The  last  and  highest  cascade  is  a  perpendicular  &11  of  about  fifty 
feet.  Here  the  traveller  may  cross  the  dell  by  means  of  a  rustic 
bridge,  and  retam  to  the  inn  by  a  varied  route.  Opposite  Aberfeld  v 
the  Tay  is  crossed  by  one  of  Qeneral  Wade's  bridges.  About  a  mile 
in  advance,  on  the  north  side,  stands  Castle  Menzies,  {pron.  Metngit, ) 
the  seat  of  Sir  Neil  Menses,  the  chief  of  that  name,  erected  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  range  of  rocky 
hiUsy  and  is  surrounded  by  a  park  filled  with  aged  trees,  among 
which  are  some  planes  of  extraordinary  use.  Weem  Castle,  the 
Ibnner  seat  of  the  family,  was  burned  by  Montrose.  About  a  mile 
fiuther  is  Balfivz,  (Marquis  of  Breadalbane's  factor,)  and  about  a 
mile  beyond,  fh»m  the  brUlge  across  the  Lyon  water,  which  here  joins 
the  Tay,  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  Taymouth  Castle  and  the 
eorromidfaig  country.  Six  miles  fixmi  Aberfddy,  beautifully  situated 
at  the  north-east  extremity  of  Loch  Tay,  is 

KENMORE. 

Imu :    The  Breadalbane  Arms,  ezcellent  and  comfortable.] 

Close  to  the  village  is  the  principal  entrance  to  Taymouth  Castle 

grounds,  and  the  head  of  the  loch  is  within  five  minutes  walk  of  the 

inn. 

From  the  bridge  across  the  river  Tay,  at  its  immediate  issue  from 
the  loch,  there  is  a  beantiftd  view  of  the  scenery  of  the  district,  in- 
cluding the  lofty  Ben  Lawers,  8950,  and  in  the  distance,  the  conical 
summit  of  Ben  More  8820  feet  high.  About  a  mile  from  Kenmore, 
on  the  rosd  to  Aberfddy,  from  a  bridge  across  a  wooded  chasm,  down 
which  there  rushes  a  rattling  streamlet,  another  very  good  view  is 
obtained,  comprising  Ta3nnouth  Castle,  vrith  its  extensive  policies, 
and  the  ragged  and  wooded  hills  stretching  away  behind  it 

Taken  altogether,  the  scenery  at  and  around  Kenmore  is  of  the  finest 
and  most  pleasmg  description,  there  being  few,  if  any,  wanting  of 
the  ingredients  necessary  in  the  composition  of  an  exquisite  High- 
land Umdscape.  High  and  rocky  momitains,  dark  wooded  hills, 
grassy  and  copse-dad  knolls,  and  exquisite  polides,  doping  towards 
the  simd-girt  margm  of  a  wide  extending  loch,  which  again  often 
reflects  those  beauties  on  its  cdm  unrufii^  surfcioe. 

A  visit  to  the  Falls  of  Acbam  forms  a  pleasant  half  day's  excnrmon, 
but  if  time  is  pressing  they  may  be  vidted  on  the  way  to  or  from 

In  August  1787,  Bums  vidted  Kenmore,  and  on  his  way  to  Tay- 
mouth gued  long  and  earnestly  on  the  spreading  vde,  the  princely 
towers  and  expanding  lake.  On  the  mantle-piece  of  the  pulour  in 
the  inn ;  he  wrote  wiUi  pencil  the  following  lines  :— 
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"  Poetic  ardonn  in  my  boMm  twdl. 
Lone  wuid'ring  by  the  hermit'i  moety  cell : 
The  nreepiog  tiientre  of  hanging  woods : 
The  incessant  roar  of  headlong  tambling  floods. 
Here  poesy  might  wake  her  heav'n  taught  lyre. 
And  look  through  nature  with  creation  fire; 
Here,  to  the  wrongs  of  fate  half  recondl'd. 
Misfortune's  lighten*d  steps  might  wander  wild ; 
And  disappointment,  in  these  lonely  bounds, 
Find  balm  to  sooth  her  bitter  rankling  wounds ; 
Here  heart-struck  grief  might  heavenward  stretch  her  scan. 
And  iiqured  worth  forget,  and  pardon  man." 

As  already  mendoned,  the  most  remarkable  object  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kenmore,  is 

TAYMOUTH  CASTL£» 

the  princely  mansion  of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  with  its  much 
admired  environs.  The  castle  is  a  dark-^^rey  pile  of  fonr  storeys, 
with  ronnd  comer  towers,  and  terminating  in  an  airy  central  pavilion. 
Its  interior  is  splendidly  fitted  up,  and  it  contains  some  of  the  best 
paintings  in  Scotland.  The  most  striking  featares  in  the  edifice  are  t  i  e 
grand  staircase,  dining-room,  baronial  hall,  drawing-room,  and  lifaraiy. 
The  pleasnre-grounds  are  laid  out  with  great  taste,  and  possess  a  strik- 
ing combination  of  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  hills  which  confine  them 
are  Itizuriantly  wooded  and  picturesque  in  their  outlines,  and  the  plain 
l)elow  is  richly  adorned  with  old  gigantic  trees.  The  view  from  the 
hill  in  front  of  the  castle  is  reckon«i  one  of  the  finest  in  Scotland.  On 
the  right  is  Dnimmond  Hill,  and  behind  it  the  lofty  Ben  Lawers,  with 
lien  More  in  the  remote  distance.  On  the  left,  two  hills,  partialij 
wooded,  rise  from  the  water,  one  above  another.  In  the  foreground 
a  portion  of  the  lake  is  seen,  with  the  village  and  church  of  Ken- 
more,  and  to  the  north  of  them,  a  light  bridge  spans  the  Tay,  im- 
mediately behind  which  is  the  little  wooded  island  of  Loch  Tay,  with 
the  ruins  of  a  priory  founded  by  Alexander  I.,  whose  Queen,  Syfailla, 
lies  interred  here.*  The  scene  is  thus  described  in  an  imprompto  of 
Robert  Bums,  who  visited  the  spot  in  August  1787. 

•*  The  meeting  cliffs  each  deep-sunk  glen  divides. 

The  wood's,  wild  scatter'd,  clothe  their  ample  sides, 
"Tbe  outstretching  lake,  ^nboeom'd  'mong  the  falDn, 

The  e>'e  with  wonder  and  amasenMnt  iOls ; 

Tbe  Tsy,  meandering  sweet  in  influat  pride ; 

Tbe  palace  rising  by  his  verdant  side ; 

The  lawns,  wood-fringed,  in  nature's  native  taste. 

The  hUlocks  dropt  in  nature's  careless  haste ; 

The  ordies  stridng  o'er  the  new-bom  stream. 

The  Tillage  glittering  in  tbe  noon-tide  beam." 

•  The  last  residents  fai  this  priory  wera  three  nuns,  who,  onoe  a-year,  viriiad 
a  fidr  hi  Kenmore,  whidi,  owing  to  that  circumstanoe,  is  still  called  "  H<i^ 
Women's  Market" 
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Along  the  Dorih  bank  of  the  riTer,  there  is  a  terrace  axteoD  yards 
wide  and  three  miles  in  length,  OTenhadowed  by  a  row  of  itately 
beech  trees,  and  on  the  opposite  side,  there  is  a  similar  walk  extend- 
ing a  mile  fhmi  Kenroore.  These  promenades  are  connected  by  a 
light  oast-iron  bridge.  Taymouth  Castle  was  first  boilt  by  Sbr  Colin 
Campbell,  sixth  knight  of  Lochaw,  in  the  year  1580.  It  was  then, 
and  until  Utely,  called  Balloch,  from  the  Gaelic  becUaekj  a  word  sig- 
nifying the  outlet  of  a  lake  or  glen.  The  builder  being  asked  why  he 
had  placed  his  house  at  the  extremity  of  his  esUte,  replied,  ^  HV// 
brixz  yoatf"  (press  onward,)  adding,  that  he  tntemded  Batiath  MoaUts 
time  be  in  ike  middle  o/iL  The  possessions  of  the  family  ha^e,  how- 
erer,  extended  in  the  opposite  direction.  They  now  reach  tnm 
Aberfeldy,  four  miles  eastward,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a  space  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  miles,  and  are  said  to  be  the  lot^ett  in  Britain. 
The  reception  of  the  Queen  at  Taymouth,  on  the  occasion  oi  her 
visit  in  1 842,  was  considered  by  her  Miyesty  to  be  the  finest  thing  she 
had  seen  in  Scotland.  On  that  festiTe  occasion  the  mi^estic  fioatum 
of  the  surrounding  landscape  were  aided  by  all  the  resoorces  cX 
human  art  and  the  animation  of  human  lifie.  Her  Hi^esty  arriTcd 
on  Wednesday  the  7th  September,  at  six  in  the  evening.  Her  arriTsl 
was  awaited  by  a  gathering  of  the  powerful  clan  Campbell,  and  b? 
thousands  besides,  both  Celts  and  ^Msenachs,  who  had  crowded  to 
the  spot  fW>m  all  quarters  of  the  country.  As  the  evening  advanced, 
a  brilliant  illumination  gradually  spread  its  lustre  over  the  scene, 
realizing  the  &bled  splendours  of  the  Arabian  Tales.  The  trunks  of 
the  trees  were  converted  into  picturesque  and  irregular  colamns 
of  fire,  and  their  branches  became  covered  with  clusters  of  sparkling 
rubies,  emeralds,  topazes,  and  diamonds,  like  the  fairy  firoit  in  the 
ideal  gardens  of  the  genii.  The  variegated  lamps,  hung  along  the 
wire-fence  of  the  deer  park  in  beantiftil  festoons,  presented  the 
appearance  of  an  unsupported  and  aerial  barrier  of  living  fire.  The 
fort  among  the  woods  above  the  Castle  blazed  with  golden  light  tnan 
40,000  coloured  lamps,  and  ever  and  anon  the  flash  of  a  gun  gave 
additional  momentary  splendour  to  the  woods,  and  the  boom  of  its 
report  reverberated  in  sublime  echoes  through  the  valley.  Sosrii^ 
above  all,  the  lofty  summits  of  the  northern  hills  were  crowned  with 
inunense  bonfires,  in  countless  numbers,  so  that  the  rugged  outlinsi 
ot  the  most  distant  mountains  in  the  background  were  rendered 
visible  by  their  own  volcanic-looking  flames.** 

Tourists  may  go^  either  by  boat  down  the  lake,  or  by  the  road  ts 
Killin,  which  is  sixteen  miles  distant  from  Kenmore,  and  is  sitostod 
at  the  opposite  extremity  of  tlie  Loch. 

*The  above  description  of  the  festirities  at  Tajmonth  is  abridged  froa  Sir 
Thomas  Dick  Lauder'a  "  Memorial  of  the  Royal  Progress." 
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Both  shores  abound  in  beautiful  scenery,  but  the  southern  is 
preferable,  on  account  of  the  view  which  it  commands  of  the 
gigantic  Ben  Lawers,  which  borders  the  other  side  of  the  loch.* 
This  road  is  rather  longer,  and  considerably  more  hilly  than 
that  along  the  northern  shores  but  it  is  quite  passable  for  a  car- 
riage. There  is  a  good  deal  of  cultivated  ground  on  either  side,  with 
many  rude  and  picturesque  cottages.  Two  miles  from  Kenmore^ 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Uke,  is  the  fine  water&U  of  Achran,  half  a 
mUe  off  the  road.  The  cascade  appears  to  be  about  eighty  or  ninety 
feet  high,  and  a  neat  hermitage  has  been  formed,  commanding  an 
excellent  view  of  the  fall.  Midwsy  between  Kenmore  and  Killin, 
upon  the  north  aide  of  the  lake,  hi  the  village  of  La  were,  containing  a 
church  an4  an  inn.  The  road  continues  to  lead  along  the  foot  of  Ben 
lowers,  affording  a  fine  prospect  of  the  soenery  at  the  head  of  the 
loch.  Eight  miles  ftom  Lawers,  beautifully  seated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Dochart,  near  its  junction  with  the  Lochy,  is  the  straggling 
little  village  of  KiLLnf.~[/fifw:'  A.  MTavish.] 

Flngal's  grave,  in  a  field  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  village,  is 
indicated  by  a  stone  about  two  feet  in  height.  Killin  is  desenredly 
admired  for  the  varied  beauty  of  its  landscapes.  The  vale  of  the 
Dochart  is  stem  and  wild,  but  that  of  the  Lochy  is  peculiarly  beau- 
tifuL  At  the  village  the  Dochart  rushes  over  a  strange  expanse  of 
rock,  and  encircles  two  islands,  one  covered  with  magnificent  pines, 

•  '<  The  northern  ihoro  of  the  lake  presented  a  Ihr  more  Alpine  proq>eGt  than 
that  upon  which  the  Olover  was  stationed.  Woods  and  thickets  ran  up  the 
aides  of  the  moantains,  and  dieappeared  among  the  sInaodtleB  fonned  l^the 
wiodfaig  ravfaies  which  separated  them  from  each  other:  hat  Ikt  above  these 
■pectanens  of  a  toleiaUe  nafearal  boD,  axoee  the  swart  and  bare  mountains  them- 
aelvea^  in  the  daifc  grqr  daeolalion  proper  to  the  season.  Some  wen  peaked, 
sosne  broad-erested,  some  rocky  and  predpitoait  others  of  a  tamer  outline;  and 
the  dan  of  Titans  seemed  to  be  oomnMinded  I^  their  appropriate  chieftains— 
the  frowning  mountain  of  Ben  Lawen^  and  the  still  more  lof^  eminence  of  Ben 
Mohr,  arising  hl^  above  the  rest,  whose  peaks  retain  a  dassUng  hehnet  of  snow 
fax  Into  the  summer  season,  and  sometfmes  daring  the  whole  year.  Tet  the 
fxirdeiB  of  this  wild  and  silvan  region,  where  tiie  moontalns  descended  upon  the 
lake^  intimated,  even  at  that  early  period,  many  tiaoes  of  human  habitation. 
Hamlets  were  seen,  especially  on  the  northern  margin  of  the  lake^  half  hid 
aoiong  the  little  ^Lsns  that  poured  their  trflmtaiy  streams  into  Loch  T»y,  which, 
like  many  earthly  thin^  made  a  fsir  show  at  a  distance,  hut,  when  more  dosdy 
approadMd,  were  disgostfol  and  repulsive,  from  thdr  squalid  want  of  the  con- 
venienoee  which  even  attend  Indian  wigwams.  The  magnificent  bosom  of  the 
lake  itself  was  asoene  to  gue  on  with  delight  lu  noble  breadth,  with  its  ter- 
mlBation  In  a  fall  and  beauilAil  ran,  was  rendared  yet  more  picturesque  by  one 
of  those  idetswldch  are  often  happily sUoated  in  Scottish  lakea  Theruinsupon 
that  Isto,  now  atanoct  Bhapelefls,  bong  overgrown  with  wood,  rose,  at  the  time 
we  qMsk  of,  iato  Uie  towers  and  ptamades  of  a  priory,  where  dumbered  the 
rsinaliis  of  SyblQa,  daughter  of  Hemy  I.  of  England,  and  consort  of  Alexander 
the  First  of  SootlawL"— Fair  Maid  0/ Perth. 
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and  on  which  is  the  tomb  of  the  Macnabs.  From  the  upper  end 
of  the  lower  ialand  there  are  three  bridges  across  the  stream.  **  Xil- 
lin/'  says  Dr.  Macculloch,  with  some  exaj^geration,  **  is  the  most  ex- 
traordioary  collection  of  extraordinary  scenery  in  Scotland — ^unlike 
every  thing  else  in  the  country,  and  perhaps  on  earth,  and  a  perfect 
picture  gallery  in  itself,  since  you  cannot  move  three  yards  without 
meeting  a  new  landscape.  A  busy  artist  might  here  draw  a  montli 
and  not  exhaust  it.  «  *  *  Fir-trees,  rocks,  torrents,  mills,  bridges, 
and  houses,  under  endless  combinations,  produce  the  great  bulk  of 
the  middle  landscape,  while  the  distances  more  constantly  are  found 
m  the  surrounding  hills,  in  their  varied  woods,  in  the  bright  expanse 
of  the  lake,  and  the  minute  ornaments  of  the  distant  valley,  in  the 
rocks  and  bold  summit  of  Cailleach,  and  in  the  lofty  vision  of  Ben 
Lawers,  which  towers,  like  a  huge  giant,  to  the  clouds— the  monarch 
of  the  scene.  On  the  north  side  of  Loch  Tay,  and  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  village  of  Killin,  stand  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Fin- 
larig  Castle,  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Breadalbane  family.  The  castle 
is  a  narrow  building  of  three  storeys,  entirely  overgrown  with  ivy, 
and  surrounded  by  venerable  trees.  Immediately  adjoining  is  the 
family  vault  The  following  anecdote  of  the  olden  times  is  related 
by  the  Messrs.  Anderson  in  their  excellent  Guide  to  the  Highlands : 
^  On  the  occasion  of  a  marriage  festival  at  Finlarig,  in  years  gone  by, 
when  occupied  by  the  heir-apparent,  intelligc^nce  was  given  to  the 
company,  which  comprised  the  principal  youth  of  the  clan,  that  a 
party  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Keppoch,  who  had  just  passed  with  a 
drove  of  lified  cattle,  had  refused  to  pay  the  accustomed  road  collop. 
Flushed  with  revelry,  the  guests  indignantly  sallied  out  and  attacked 
the  Macdonalds  on  the  adjoining  hill  of  Stronoclachan,  but,  from 
their  irregular  impetuosity,  they  were  repulsed,  and  twenty  young 
gentlemen  left  dead  on  the  spot.  Tidings  of  the  affray  were  conveyed 
to  Taymouth,  and  a  reinforcement  arriving,  the  victors  were  overta- 
ken in  Glenorchy,  and  routed,  and  their  leader  slain." 

On  leaving  Killin  the  tourist  proceeds  up  Glen  Dochart  and  passes, 
on  the  right,  the  mansion  house  of  Achlyne,  a  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Breadalbane.  A  little  beyond,  at  a  place  called  Leeks,  a  road  strikes 
off  to  Crianlarich  Inn,  from  which  the  tourist  may  either  go  by  Tyn- 
drum  and  Dalmally  to  Inverary,  or  he  may  descend  Glenfalloch  till 
he  reach  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond.  The  traveller  now  enters  Glen- 
Ogle,  a  narrow  and  gloomy  defile,  hemmed  in  by  the  rocky  sides  of 
the  mountains,  which  are  here  strikingly  grand,  rising  on  the  one 
side  in  a  succestton  of  terraces,  and  on  the  other  in  a  steep  acclivity, 
surmounted  by  perpendicular  precipices.  Among  these  wild  difls  the 
eagle  has  built  her  nest  for  many  years.  At  the  distance  of  8  miles 
from  Killin,  is  the  little  village  of  LocHKARaHEAD-[/fMw:  Walker's.] 
— From  this  point  the  tourist  may  turn  southwards  by  Balquhid- 
der,  tlie  burial-place  of  Rob  Roy,  and  proceed  through  the  wild  paM 
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of  Loch  Labnaig  and  Lenj  to  Callander,  a  dtrtanoe  of  14  ndleB; 
or  he  may  take  the  route  along  Locheam  to  St.  FUlans,  Comrie,  and 
Crieff,  a  distance  of  19}  miles.  If  it  be  his  intention  to  visit  the 
Trosachs  and  Loch  Katrine  from  Callander,  he  will  adopt  the  fbnaer 
route,  otherwise  he  should  embrace  the  opportnnity  of  acquainting 
himself  with  the  beauty  of  the  line  of  road  to  Criefl^  and  the  charm- 
ing scenery  around  the  town.  Loch  Earn  is  about  seven  miles  in 
length,  and  about  one  mile  in  breadth.     **  Limited  as  are  the  di- 


OotUge  in  Gl«n-Ogle. 


mensions  of  Loch  Earn,**  says  Dr.  Haoculloch, "  it  is  exceeded  in 
beauty  by  few  of  our  lakes,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  many  beaaties 
to  exist  in  so  small  a  space.  It  is  a  miniature  and  model  of  sceDcry 
that  might  well  occupy  ten  times  the  space.  Tet  there  is  nothing 
trifling  or  small  in  the  details, — nothing  to  Himlniah  its  grandeur  of 
style,  and  tell  ub  we  are  contemplating  a  reduced  copy.*  This  is 
only  a  brief  extract  from  the  eulogium  of  the  learned  doctor,  the  rest 
of  which  is  rather  overchaiged.  The  passage  quoted  may  be  con- 
sidered by  tourists  as  fairly  representing  the  clahns  of  Locheam  to 
their  admiration. 

There  are  roads  along  each  side  of  the  k)ch,  and  in  the  view 
which  they  respectiyely  conmiand,  they  are  veiy  equally  halancwi, 
The  coach  which  runs  between  KiUin  and  Crieff  takes  the  road  along 
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the  north  side,  as  the  easiest  for  the  horses.  It  also  commands  a 
faycmrable  view  of  Ben  Yoirlich.  The  road  along  the  south  side 
commands  the  view  of  a  more  strikingly  indented  shore,  and  a  greater 
exfMUise  of  mountain  scenery.  Along  the  latter  route,  a  mOe  and  a  half 
from  the  inn,  we  come  to  Edinample,  an  ancient  castellated  mansion 
belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Breadalhane.  Immediately  below  the 
road,  there  is  a  fine  waterfiJl,  formed  by  the  Ample,  a  mountain  stream, 
wbidi  pours  in  two  perpendicular  torrents  over  a  broad  rugged  rock, 
and  uniting  about  midway,  is  again  precipitated  over  a  second  pre- 
cipice.* The  road  now  passes  through  continuous  woods  of  oak, 
larch,  ash,  and  birch.  The  view  to  the  south  is  dosed  up  by  the 
huge  Ben  Yoirlich,  (t.  e.  the  Great  Mountain  of  the  lake,)  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  3300  feet  About  midway  between  Locheam- 
head  and  the  east  end  of  the  lake  is  Ardvoirlioh,  (Robert  Stewart, 
Esq.,)  the  Darliovaroch  of  the  Legend  ofMtmtnm,^   The  landscapes 

*  After  paaring  along  the  bridge,  a  footpath  will  he  observed  on  the  left,  lead- 
ingto  the  bert  points  of  view  bdow  the  &IL 

f  **  Dozing  the  reign  of  James  TV.,  a  great  fend  between  the  powerfVi!  fiuni- 
Uei  of -fhiunmond  and  Monv  divided  Perthshire.  The  fonner  being  the  most 
Bomeroos  and  powerful,  cooped  up  eight  soore  of  the  Manaji  in  the  kiik  of 
Monavalrd,  and  set  iixe  to  it  The  wives  and  children  of  the  ill-fated  men,  who 
had  also  found  shelter  in  the  ohnrch,  perished  by  the  same  coDflagration.  One 
man.  named  David  Mnnay,  eeo^Md  by  the  humanity  of  one  of  the  Drummonds. 
who  received  htm  in  his  anni  as  he  leaped  from  amongrt  the  flames.  As  King 
Jamef  IT.  ruled  with  mote  activity  than  most  of  his  predecewoia,  thiseniel 
deed  was  severely  revenged,  and  wveral  of  the  perpetraton  were  beheaded  at 
fltixling.  In  otMQseqnenoe  of  the  prosecution  agi^nst  his  dan,  the  Dmmmond. 
by  whose  saristanoe  David  Mnzray  had  escaped,  fled  to  Ireland,  untD,  by  means 
of  the  person  whose  Ufs  he  had  saved,  he  was  pennltted  to  return  to  Scotland, 
where  be  and  his  descendants  were  disttngaiabed  by  the  name  of  Dnnnmond 
Birinch,  or  Bmoch,  thai  is,  Drvmmond  of  Ireland ;  and  (he  same  title  was  be- 
stowed on  their  estate. 

"  The  Drammond-Bmooh  of  James  the  Sixth's  tfane  was  a  king's  forester  in 
the  forest  of  Olenartney,  and  chanced  to  be  employed  there  in  search  of  veni- 
son about  the  year  lfi88,  or  earty  fai  lff89.  The  forest  was  adjacent  to  the  chief 
hannts  of  the  MaeOregors,  or  a  partioalar  race  of  them,  known  by  the  title  of 
IffacRsgh,  or  Children  of  the  Mist.  They  considered  the  Cnrestei^s  hunting  in 
their  vidnity  as  an  aggresrion ;  or  perhaps  they  had  him  at  feud,  for  the  appre- 
hendon  or  dan^ter  of  some  of  their  own  name,  or  for  some  simihtf  reason. 
This  tribe  of  MaeOrsgors  were  outlawed  and  persecuted,  as  the  reader  may  see 
in  the  Introdnetion  to  Bob  Boy ;  and  evoy  man's  hand  being  agafaist  (hem. 
their  hand  was  of  conne  directed  against  every  man.  In  short,  they  soiprised 
and  dew  Drummond-Bmoch.  eat  off  his  head,  and  carried  it  with  them,  wrapt 
in  the  comer  of  ono  of  their  plalda. 

"  In  the  AiD  exultation  of  vengeance,  they  stopped  at  the  house  of  Ardvolr- 
Veh,  and  demanded  refMhment,  which  the  la4y,  a  dater  of  the  murdered  Drum- 
mond-Bmoch.  (her  husband  being  absent,)  was  aftaid  or  unwQling  to  refttsSk 
tJhe  caused  bread  and  cheese  to  be  placed  before  them,  and  gave  directions  for 
more  sabstantiiU  rsfteshments  to  be  prepared.    While  she  was  j^went  with  thif 
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to  the  east  of  the  houM  are  pecaliarly  beautifuL  At  the  foot  of 
Loch  Earn,  there  is  a  small  islet  coTered  with  wood,  which  was  at 
one  time  the  retreat  of  a  bandit  sept  of  the  name  of  Neish.  Hav- 
ing on  one  occasion  plundered  some  of  the  Macnaba,  a  party  of  that 
clan,  commanded  by  the  chieftain's  son,  carried  a  boat  from  Loch 

hospitable  intention,  the  barbarians  placed  the  head  of  ber  brother  oo  the  table, 
tilling  the  mouth  with  bread  and  cheese,  and  bidding  him  eat,  for  many  a  merry 
meal  he  had  eaten  in  that  house. 

"  The  poor  woman  returning,  and  beholding  this  dreadAil  sight,  shrieked  aloud, 
and  fled  into  the  woods,  where,  as  described  in  the  romance,  she  roamed  a  lar- 
Ing  maniac,  and  for  some  time  secreted  herself  fh>m  all  liring  society.  Some  re- 
maining instinctite  feeling  brought  her  at  length  to  steal  a  glance  from  a  dfe- 
canoe  at  the  maidens  while  they  milked  the  oowb»  which,  being  obserred,  her 
husband,  ArdToirlich,  had  her  conv^ed  back  to  her  home,  and  detained  ber 
there  until  she  gave  birth  to  a  child,  of  whom  she  had  been  pregnant :  after 
which  she  was  observed  gradually  to  recover  her  mental  foculties. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  outlaws  had  carried  to  the  utmost  their  insults  against  the 
regal  authority,  which,  indeed,  as  exercised,  they  had  little  reason  for  respect- 
ing. They  bore  the  ssme  bloody  trophy,  which  th^  had  so  sarBgeljr  exhibited 
to  the  lady  of  ArdvdMicfa,  into  the  old  church  of  Balquhidder.  neariy  in  the 
centre  of  their  country,  where  the  Laird  of  MacGregor  and  all  his  dan  beins 
convened  for  the  purpose,  laid  their  hands  sucoesrively  on  the  dead  man's  head, 
and  swore,  in  heathenish  and  barbarous  manner,  to  defend  the  author  of  the 
deed.  This  fierce  and  vindictive  combination  gave  the  late  lamented  Sir  Alex- 
ander Boewdl  JBart,  subject  for  a  fipiiited  poem,  entitled  '  Chm-Alpin's  Vow,* 
which  was  printed,  but  not  published,  in  1811.*' 

We  give  the  condusion  of  the  poem : — "  The  Clan-Oregor  has  met  tn  the  an- 
dent  church  of  Balquhidder.  The  head  of  Drummond-Emoch  is  friaoed  on  Am 
altar,  covered  for  a  time  with  the  banner  of  the  tribe.  The  chief  of  the  tribe 
sdvanoes  to  the  altar : — 

*   And  pftorinff,  on  the  btuiner  gawd ;  In  tuddcn  ttuj,  or  opm  ilrife. 

Then  erM  in  norn,  his  an««r  nilwd,  Thii  aUtl  shall  rsndsr  life  fttrlife.' 

*  This  was  the  boon  of  Scotbui<l's  Idng ;'  He  osassd ;  and  at  his  bsekoninf  nod. 

And  wtih  a  quick  and  mngrj  fling.  The  elanamen  to  the  altar  trod ; 

Tossing  the  pageant  scrren  away.  And  not  a  whisper  breath'd  around. 

The  dead  nuui's  hewt  before  him  lay.  And  noaght  was  heard  of  mortal  soand, 

Unmov'd  be  seann'd  the  visage  o>r,  Sare  from  the  eianldnff  anne  they  bore. 

The  dotted  looks  were  dark  with  ^on.  That  niUM  on  the  marble  Soor  ; 

The  flsatores  with  conralsion  grim,  And  each,  as  hf  approached  in  haste. 

The  eyto  cootorted,  sank,  and  dim.  Upon  the  soalp  his  right  hand  phujeU  ; 

But,  unappali'd,  in  angry  mood.  With  livid  Up,  and  gatherM  brow. 

With  lowering  brow,  unmoved  he  stood.  Kaoh  uttstcd.  In  his  turn,  the  row. 

Tpon  the  hca<l  his  bared  right  hand  Fierce  Malcolm  wateh'd  the  paasiaff  aessw. 

He  laid,  the  other  grasp'd  hii  brand  ;  And    seareh'd   them    through    with    glncee 
Then  kneeling,  cried, '  To  Heaven  I  swear  keen; 

This  deed  ol  death  I  own,  and  ihare ;  Then  dash'd  a  tear-drop  Arom  his  eye  : 

As  truly,  fully  mine,  as  though  Unbld  it  came — he  knew  not  why. 

This  my  right  hand  had  dealt  the  blow  ;  Fxultlng  high,  he  towering  stood  ; 

Come,  then,  our  foemen,  one,  come  all  ^  *  Kinsmen,'  he  cried,  *  of  Alpin's  blood. 

If  10  revenge  this  caJtiflTs  Sdl  And  worthy  of  Clan-Alpln's  name. 

One  blade  is  bared,  one  bow  ia  drawn,  Vnstatacd  by  cowardice  and  ahanie. 

Mine  everlasting  pea«e  I  pawn.  E'en  do,  spare  noeht,  in  time  of  ill 

To  claim  from  them,  or  cbum  from  him,  Shall  he  Clan-Alpin'slegmd  sUll !  '** 
In  retribution,  limb  Ibr  Ihnb.  /itfrorfuoMon  to  /^tgrnd  nf  a»ot^rtm. 
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Tay  to  Loch  Earn,  suipriaed  the  banditti  by  night,  and  put  them 
all  to  the  sword.  In  commemoration  of  this  event,  the  Macnabs 
assumed  for  their  crest  a  man*8  head,  with  the  motto,  **  Dreadnought* 
At  the  east  end  of  Loch  Bam,  7^  miles  from  Lochearahead,  stands 
the  village  of  St.  Fillans.—  [Iwu  ;— Walkei^s  Inn.]  — Fonneriy  si 
wretched  hamlet,  known  by  the  name  of  Portmore,  it  has  become, 
through  the  exertions  of  Lord  and  Lady  Willoughby  I^Eresby,  on 
whose  ground  it  stands,  one  of  the  sweetest  spots  in  Scotland.  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  St.  Fillan,  a  celebrated  saint  who  resided  in  this 
place.  He  was  the  favourite  saint  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  one  of  his 
arms  was  borne  in  a  shrine  by  the  Abbot  of  Inchaffray  at  the  battle 
of  Bannockbum.  On  the  summit  of  a  hill  in  this  neighbourhood, 
called  Dun  Fillan,  there  is  a  well  consecrated  by  him,  which  even  to 
this  day  is  supposed  to  be  efficacious  for  the  cure  of  many  disorders. 
The  St  Fillan  Society,  formed  in  1819,  holds  occasional  meetings  in 
this  place  for  athletic  sports  and  peifonnanoes  on  the  bagpipe,  and 
confers  prizes  on  the  succesaful  competitors.  The  games  are  held  on 
the  plain  immediately  beyond  the  small  bridge  called  St  fUlan's 
Bridge,  and  are  usually  attended  by  great  numbers  of  persons  of  eon- 
dition,  male  and  female,  firom  all  parts  of  the  Highlands.  The  vaHey 
of  Stratheam,  which  extends  from  this  place  nearly  to  Perth,  contains 
many  fine  villas  and  wooded  parks,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  beanty 
and  fertility.  Leaving  St  Fillans,  the  Aberuchill  hUls  upon  the 
right  are  very  grandly  grouped,  and  before  entering  the  wood-endoaed 
part  of  the  road  the  tourist  should  rest  his  eyes  on  the  scene.  The 
highest  peak  is  the  summit  of  Birron  hiU.  The  road  now  winds 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Earn,  through  groves  of  lofty  trees,  {ire- 
sendng  here  and  there  broken  glimpses  of  the  ridges  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains.  About  9^  miles  from  Locheamhead,  we  pass 
the  mansion  of  Duneira,  the  favourite  seat  of  the  late  Lord  Mehrille, 
with  its  picturesque  grounds  and  delightful  pleasure  walks.  It  is 
now  the  property  of  Sir  David  Dundas,  Bart  A  little  farther  on, 
Dalchonzie  (Skene,  Esq.,)  and  Aberuchill  Castle  *  (Maior  Drummond.) 
are  seen  on  the  right ;  and,  I2f  miles  from  Locheamhead,  or  ^  ttom 
St  Fillans,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Earn,  at 
its  confluence  with  the  Ruchill,  the  tourist  enters  the  village  of  Com- 
RTE.— [//ifw.* — Cos8ar*s  Ck>mmercial.] — Gomrieis  by  many  sappoaed 
to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  dreadfrU  battle  between  Galgaeos  and 
Agrioola.    Half  a  mile  south  of  the  village  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman 

*  Aberuchill  wae  built  in  1602,  and  waa  the  aoene  of  ixumy  nngufloarr 
battles  between  the  Campbells  and  Macgregora. 
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Camp.  Clooe  to  the  Tillage  stands  Comrie  House  (Dnndaa,  Bart.,) 
on  the  east  side  of  which  the  Lednock  Water  flows  into  the  Earn. 
On  the  smnmit  of  a  hill  called  Dunmore,  a  monument  seventy-two 
feet  in  height  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Mel- 
ville^ overhanging  a  torbnlent  little  stream  called  the  "Hmnble 
Bambte."  At  the  liDOt  of  Dnnmore^  there  is  a  place  called  the  Devil*s 
Caldron,"  where  the  Lednock,  at  the  fSuther  extremity  of  a  long, 
deep  and  narrow  chasm,  is  precipitated  into  a  dark  and  dismal  gulf. 
From  the  monument  there  is  an  extensive  and  interesting  view  of 
the  adjacent  oonntry. 

Leaving  Comrie,  we  descend  towards  Crieff,  through  the  midst  of 
munennis  policies  of  great  beauty.  A  mOe  and  a  half  beyond  Comrip, 
we  pass,  on  the  left,  Lawer's  House  (the  Mansion  of  the  late  Lord  Bal- 
gray,)  with  a  flne  avenue,  a  mile  in  length,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road.  The  parks  contain  some  of  the  largest  pine-trees  in  Scot- 
land. A  mUe  fiffther  on  is  Clathick  (Colquhoun,  Esq.,)  and  half  a 
mile  beyond  (8}  from  Czieflf)  the  road  passess  Monieva^  Kirk.  On 
an  emtnence  to  the  sooth  of  this  place  there  is  an  obelisk,  erected  to 
Sir  Pavid  Baird,  Bait    A  mOe  and  a  half  beyond  is 

OCHTERTTRE, 

(Sir  William  Keith  Murray,)  celebrated  for  the  romantic  beauty  of 
its  aitnation.  The  view  commanded  from  the  avenue  of  approach  to 
the  house,  and  from  the  garden  around  it,  is  truly  exquisite,  com- 
bining, in  marvellous  harmony,  every  attribute  of  beauty  in  land- 
scape. Wood  and  water,  hill  and  dale,  are  charmingly  balanced  in 
the  oomposition.  The  taste  displayed  in  distributing  the  wood  over 
the  fields  opposite  the  approach,  is  a  model  well  worthy  of  study  by 
other  proprietors.  The  majestic  Benvoirlich  closes  the  diBtance  to 
the  west  Rich  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Crieff  must  be  considered 
in  fine  scenery^  the  first  place  must  be  assigned  to  the  view  from 
Ochtertyre.  A  ruined  tower,  the  remains  of  a  fortress  erected  in  the 
18th  century,  by  Comyn  of  Badenoch,  stands  on  the  bank  of  a  sheet 
of  water,  cidled  the  Loch  of  Monievaird,  near  the  mansion.  The  ad- 
jacent rale  of  the  Tmit  exhibits  a  variety  of  romantic  scenery,  which 
has  been  rendered  classical  by  the  pen  of  Bums.*    About  6f  miles 

*WhDe  one  vidt  to  Btr  William  Murray  at  Ochtertyre^  he  wrote  the  bean, 
tifrd  Mog,  *•  Blythe  was  she,''  on  Min  Eaphemia  Murray  of  Lintroae,  a  lady 
whose  beauty  bad  aoquired  for  her  the  name  of  *'  The  Flower  of  Strathmore.' 
2b 
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from  Gomrie,  deligfatfiiny  ntnited  on  a  Bkpe  thtm  the  rhrer  Ean, 
liocked  by  hills  andcnigB>and  the  Knock  of  Gtitfl;  all  of  oonsidarable 
altitade,  is  the  town  of 

CRIEFF. 

[Imms .— DrnmrnniHi  Armi.] 

OoeohflB  to  Onealoenisf  Station.   Tb  KilUn,  by  Qmie,  8L  Fmaas,  Ben- 

Toiriieh,  Lodieamhead. 
The  population  of  the  town  i»  about  38^4.  An  ancient  croo^  of 
apparently  great  antiquity,  in  the  middle  of  the  central  street,  is 
worthy  of  notice.  An  edncational  eetablishment^  called  St.  Mar- 
gaiet^s  CoUege,  for  yoong  ladies  of  the  Episcopal  communion,  has 
recently  been  fonned,  and  the  aalabrity  of  the  climate  of  Giieff  re- 
commends it  as  an  exceUent  locality  for  snch  fonndaticms. 

The  environs  of  Griefl^  as  alrsady  stated,  are  ezqnisitaly  beauti- 
ful, and  will  amply  repay  the  visit  of  the  tourist  The  view  from 
the  Old  Market  Park,  on  the  northern  outskirts  ef  the  town,  wfll 
satisfy  strangers  of  the  truth  of  thii,  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  be 
enabled  to  add  that  the  neighbooring  proprietors  evince  the  most 
praiseworthy  libendity  in  throwing  open  to  the  public  the  walks 
around  their  bouses,  toad  through  thdr  grounds.  Two  miles  south 
frcm  the  town*  is  the  entrance  to  the  avenue  of 

DRUMMOND  CASTLE, 
the  ancient  residence  of  the  noble  family  of  Perth,  now  repreeented 
by  Lady  WiUoughby  D'Eresby .  **  If  Drommond  Castle,*  says  Mac- 
culloch,  *<  is  not  all  that  it  might  be  rendered,  it  is  still  absolutely  un- 
rivalled in  the  low  country,  and  only  exceeded  in  the  Highlands  by 
Dunkeld  and  BlsJr.  Placed  in  the  most  advantageous  position  to 
enjoy  the  magnificent  and  various  expanse  around,  it  looks  over 
scenery  scarcely  any  where  equalled.  With  ground  of  the  most 
commanding  and  varied  forms,  including  water  and  rock,  and  abrupt 
hill  and  dell,  and  gentle  undulations,  its  extent  is  princely,  and  its 
aspect  that  of  ancient  wealth  and  ancient  power.  Koble  avenues, 
profuse  woods,  a  waste  of  lawn  and  pasture,  an  unrestrained  scope, 
everything  bespeaks  the  carelessness  of  liberality  and  extensive  pos- 
sessions^ while  the  ancient  castle,  its  earliest  part  belonging  to  1500, 
stamps  on  it  that  air  of  high  and  distant  opulence  which  adds  so 
deq>  a  moral  interest  to  the  rural  beauties  of  baronial  Britain." 
This  andent  <*keep*  was  visited  by  her  Majesty  on  her  tour 

*  Although  the  entrtmee  to  the  avenue  iB  only  two  mlleii  firom  Crielf,  the 
avenue  iteelf  adds  another  mile  to  the  distaaoe  between  GriefF  and  theCastk. 
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througfa  the  High1«iwlii»  on  wMch  oocaskm  a  iplaDdid  pavflion  wai 
erected  for  the  dining  liaD,  the  aooommodation  withm  the  building 
being  but  limited.  Immediately  in  fttmt  of  the  principal  tnoe  of  the 
caatle  lie  the  matchlen  flower-gardens  of  Drmnmond,  known  by  re- 
pute to  eyery  florist  in  tibe  kingdom. 

Three  miles  north  from  Griefl^  onthe  road  to  Amnlree,  is  Momzib 
Castub,  (pronouiced  MoHMf}  Campbell,  Esq.,  surroonded  and  backed 
by  scenery  of  remarkable  beanty,  Benvoirlich  in  the  distance.  In 
the  groonds  behind  the  hooae  are  the  five  oldest  larch  trees  in  Scot- 
land, planted  the  nig^t  before  those  in  Dnnkeld,  hitherto  erroneously 
reported  to  hare  been  the  oldest  The  dreomferenoe  of  the  trunk  of 
one  of  these  trees  is  19  feet  7  inches,  at  3  feet  fiom  the  ground.  The 
paintings  and  armoury  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  among  the 
furniture  is  a  solid  mahogany  cup,  14  feet  7  inches  in  drcnmference 
at  the  lip.  Pursuing  the  route  7^  miles  from  Crieff;  in  the  direction 
of  AberfeMy,  the  tourist  will  reach  Ossian's  grmve,  the  situation  of 
which  is  mariced  by  a  huge  square  mass  of  rock,  surrounded  by  an 
elevated  circle  on  the  moor.  One  of  General  Wade*s  soldiers,  called 
the  "lang  man,*'  is  buried  within  the  same  circle,  and  the  General's 
road  intersected  it  Now,  however,  the  road  is  carried  romd,  not 
over  the  consecrated  spot    The  glen  is  very  wild  and  desolate. 

Leaving  Crieff  for  Perth,  we  pass  in  succession  Fern  Tower  (Miss 
Pteston),  a  mile  beyond  this  Cultoquhey  (Mazton,  Esq.,)  then  Inch- 
braikie  (Mi^or  Gnsme,)  and  next  on  the  right,  Abercaimey,  (Mi^or 
W.  M.  Stirling).  Farther  on  is  the  village  of  Foolis,  and  a  mile  be- 
yond this  are  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Inchaffiray,  founded  in  1200 
by  an  Earl  of  Stratheam  and  his  Countess,  and  the  abbot  of  which 
carried  the  arm  of  St  Fillan  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum.  A  mile 
Carther  on,  the  road  passes  Gorthy,  (Mercer,  Esq.,)  and  shortly  after 
enters  the  plantations  of  Balgowan,  the  seat  of*  the  late  Lord  Lyne- 
doch.  A  little  farther,  the  road  passes  on  the  right  Tlppermalloch, 
(J.  Graham,  Esq.),  and,  six  miles  from  Perth,  enters  the  village  of 
Methven,  containing  a  populadon  of  about  2000.  *    In  the  immediate 

*  At  Methven  a  road  tanmehes  off  to  Tsxxrnr  Oollmk,  a  laige  stroctare 
te  the  edocatioa  of  the  clergy  and  youth  of  the  ScotiiBh  £piiooiMU  Clinrch. 
It  stands  on  the  esUte  of  George  Patton*  Esq.  of  Cairniea»  who  liberally 
granted  a  speeo  of  20  Imperial  acres  in  extent  Ibr  this  parpose.  The  Ber. 
CSiarles  Wordsworth,  warden  of  the  OoUegCi  has  also  contributed  the  muni- 
fteent  sun  of  £7000  towards  the  boilding.  It  is  10  miles  distant  from  Perth. 
Within  half  a  mile  ttom  the  Cbllege  is  a  oomfortable  inn. 

Strsngen  prooeeding  from  the  College  to  Crieff  ilumld  take  the  road  by 
Bnefaanty.  From  Buohanty  a  road  to  the  right  leads  to  Olen-Almond  Hooae 
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neighbonrhood  stands  Methven  Castle  (W.  Smyths  Esq.)  Within 
the  grounds,  visible  from  the  road,  is  the  Pepperwell  Oak.  In  1722, 
when  David  Smjrth,  the  laiid  of  Methven  was  confined  in  the  Towfsr 
of  London,  under  sospicion  of  his  politica]  opinions,  a  man  came  to 
his  lady,  Katharine  Cochran,  (then  at  Methven)  snpposing  that  she 
might  be  in  want  of  money,  and  oflfored  her  100  merks  Soots  for  it, 
which  she  reftised  to  take.  ThetmnkislSfeetincircamfBrence.  Near 
Methven,  Robert  Bruce  was  defeated,  June  19, 1806,  by  the  Engliah 
under  the  command  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  About 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  Perth,  the  road  passes  the  ancient  castle 
of  Ruthven,  the  scene  of  the  memorable  incident  known  in  Sootliah 
history  by  the  name  of  the  Raid  ofBtakeen.  The  name  of  the  build- 
ing has  been  changed  to  Himtingtower,  and  it  is  now  converted  into 
a  residence  for  workmen.  A  short  distance  to  the  north  is  Lyne- 
doch  Cottage,  within  the  grounds  of  which  is  Bum  Braes,  a  spot  on 
the  banks  of  BrauchSebum,  where  Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray 

"biggit  a  bower, 

And  tfaccldt  it  ower  wi*  nuhes.** 

Dronach  Haugh,  where  these  unfortunate  beantleB  were  buried,  is 
about  half  a  mile  west  from  Lynedoch  Cottage,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Almond.*  Over  their  supposed  grave  is  placed  a  stone,  with 
the  following  inscription,  "they  lived — they  loved — they  died."  The 
road  now  passes  Tulloch  bleadifield  and  prxntfield,  and  shortly  after 
enters  the  town  of  Perth.  The  distance  from  Crieff  to  Perth  by  this 
road  is  17  miles. 

(J.  Pattoo,  E8q.)>  within  two  miles  of  which  are  the  remains  of  a  Titrified 
fort  Resuming  the  rood  to  Crieff,  a  Roman  camp  may  be  observed  on  the 
left,  immediately  before  reaching  the  14th  milestone.  Should  the  to«nist 
desire  to  Tisit  Oasian's  grsTe,  already  described,  he  tanw  into  the  AberMdy 
road  (which  branches  to  the  right  after  passing  the  14Ch  mUestoDe),  and 
two  miles  along  that  road  he  reaches  the  spot.  Retozning  to  the  Crieff  road 
we  pass  Foulford  Inn  (4  milea  fnm.  Crieff) ;  and  three  miles  from  Crieff  the 
beauties  of  Monzie  Castle  are  presented  on  the  right.  The  fine  expanse  of 
Stratheam  then  spreads  before  the  eye,  and  charms  the  tourist  on  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  road  to  Crieff.  By  this  road  the  distance  from  PerUi  to 
Crieffiii  21  miles. 

*  The  common  tradition  \b,  that  Bessie  BeD  and  Maiy  Oray  wen  Um  &Ma^- 
ten  of  two  coontiy  gentlemen  in  the  nei^botuhood  of  Perth,  and  an  intfanate 
friendship  subrfsted  between  them.  Beasia  Bdl,  danghter  of  the  Laird  of  Kin. 
naird,  happened  to  be  on  a  riait  to  Maiy  Gray,  at  bar  ftXtxaft  hxnna  of  Ijoe- 
doeh,  when  the  plague  of  1606  broke ont  To  arold  theinHBoaon,  the  twoyoong 
ladlee  built  themaelTes  a  bower  in  a  very  retired  and  romantie  spot  oaDed  the 
Bumbraee,  about  three-quartais  of  a  mile  westward  fhmt  lomedocfa  Hoose. 
where  they  resided  for  some  thne,  supplied  with  food,  it  is  said,  by  a  young 
genUeman  of  Perth,  who  was  hi  lore  with  them  both.    The  disease  was  UDfor- 
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KTLIJECBASrKIE — BLATR-ATHOLL — PALLS   OP   BRUAB  — 
MORATSHIBE   PLOODS  —  INVERNESS. 

LEATiNO'Dunkeldy  the  road  passes  for  some  miles  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Taj,  and  at  the  distance  of  five  miles 
reaches  Dowallj  Kirk.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
are  seen  Dalguise,  (Stewart,  Esq.,)  and  Kinnaird  House, 
(Duke  of  AthoIL)  A  little  farther  on  is  Moulineam  Inn. 
A  mile  farther  on  is  Donavourd,  (Macfarlane,  Esq.,)  on  the 
right,  and  Dunfullandy,  (Miss  Ferguson,)  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Tummel.  A  mile  beyond  is  the  village 
of  PiTLooHBiB — [Pitlochrie  Inn]. — ^A  little  &rther,  on  a 
low  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tum- 
mel and  the  Garry,  is  Faskally  House  (Butter,  Esq.), 

tonaMjr  eommnnWiled  to  tham  by  their  lowr,  and  prored  flktal,  when,  aocord- 
ing  to  cnatom  in  ouea  of  Um  plagae»  they  were  not  boiled  in  the  ordinaiy  paro* 
cfaial  place  of  wpultaie,  bat  in  a  leqaeetered  spot  called  Drmneh  Hangh,  at  the 
foot  of  a  brae  of  the  same  name,  upon  the  baoka  of  the  liTor  Almond.  The  late 
Lord  Lynedoch  put  an  iron  xailing  round  the  gnve»  and  planted  some  yew  trees 
beaideit. 

The  following  pathetio  little  ballad,  which  Allan  Raotiay  rapplanted  by  a 
mnch  inteiw  icng,  haa  fSortunate^  bean  reoorered  by  Mr.  Kiikpatiidc  Shaipe : 

"0  Bearie  Bdl  and  Mary  Gray, 

They  war  twa  bonnie  laaMi, 
They  blggit  a  bower  on  y<m  bum  aide. 

And  theeUt  it  ower  wi'  raahes. 
Thay  theekit  it  ower  wi'  xaahes  green. 

They  theekitit  ower  wi'  heather: 
Bat  the  peat  cam  frae  the  barrowa-town. 

And  dew  them  baith  thaglther. 

They  thooht  to  He  in  Methven  kirk-yard, 

Amang  their  noble  kin ; 
Bat  they  mann  Ue  on  Lynedodi  brae, 

To  beek  foranent  the  sun. 
And  Benie  BeD  and  Maiy  Gray, 

Tbay  war  twa  bomiie  lanes : 
They  Ugglt  a  bower  on  yon  bom  side. 

And  theekit  it  ower  wi'  rashes." 

Pmhaxt's  Tour.    Ghambibs's  Ballads,  p.  14d. 
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surrounded  by  wooded  hills,  forming  a  most  romantic  and 
attractive  scene.''^  Proceeding  onward,  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile,  the  traveller  enters  the  celebrated  pass  of  KiUiiE- 
CBANKIE,  which  stretches  for  the  space  of  a  mile  or  more 
along  the  termination  of  the  river  Garry.  The  hills  which, 
on  both  sides,  approach  very  near,  are  covered  with  natural 
wood,  and  descend  in  rugged  precipices  to  the  deep  channel 
of  the  river.  At  the  bridge  over  the  Garry,  near  the  en> 
trance  of  the  pass,  a  road  leads  on  the  left  to  the  districts 
of  the  Tummel  and  Rannoch.  The  north  end  of  this  pass 
is  the  well-known  scene  of  the  battle  fought,  in  1689,  be- 
tween the  Highland  clans  under  Viscount  Dundee,  and  the 
troops  of  King  William,  commanded  by  General  Mackay. 
A  stone  is  pointed  out  at  Urzard  House,  on  the  right,  which 
marks  the  spot  where  Dundee  received  his  death-wound.t 

*  Od  the  estate  of  FkakaUy.  apon  the  hig)i  ground  about  a  mOe  from  Pit> 
loehiie,  on  the  road  from  Dnnkeld,  ii  a  pretty  little  water&n  cftlled  the  Black 
Spottt 

t  "  Dundee,"  lays  Sir  John  IMtirmple,  **  flew  to  the  Conventioo,  and  de- 
manded Juattoe.  The  Duke  of  HamOton,  who  wbhed  to  got  rid  of  a  trooUe- 
lome  adTemry.  treated  his  eomplafait  with  ne^eet :  and  in  order  to  sting  hfan 
In  the  tenderest  pait»  refleeted  npon  that  ooonge  whidi  could  be  atazmed  by 
Imaginaxy  dangera  Dundee  left  the  house  in  a  rsge.  mounted  his  hove,  and 
with  a  troop  of  fifty  horMmen,  who  had  deserted  to  him  from  his  regiment  in 
Englbnd,  giOloped  tlirough  the  dty.  Being  adied  by  one  of  his  friends  who 
stopped  him,  where  he  was  gcring?  he  waved  his  hat,  and  is  reported  to  have 
answered.  '  WhereTer  the  spiiit  of  Hontnee  shaU  direct  me.'" — MemtoSn,  4le 
edit  ToL  L  p.  287.  Dimdee  immediately  proceeded  to  collect  the  anny  with 
which  he  fought  the  battle  of  Killiecranlde.  This  Inddeni  has  been  oamm»^ 
morated  by  Sir  W.  Scott  In  the  following  spirited  sfmg  : — 

*'  To  the  Lords  of  Convention,  twas  Clavers  who  wpclk% 
Sre  the  King's  crown  go  down,  there  are  crowns  to  be  broke. 
So  each  cavalier,  who  loves  honour  and  me. 
Let  him  follow  the  bonnet  of  Bonnie  Dundee. 

Come,  fill  up  my  cup,  come,  fill  up  my  can. 
Come,  saddle  my  horses,  and  call  up  my  men : 
Come,  opoi  the  West  Port,  and  let  me  gae  free. 
And  it's  room  for  the  bonnets  of  bonnie  Dundee. 

Dundee  he  is  mounted,  he  rides  up  the  street : 
The  bells  are  rung  backward,  the  drums  they  are  beat : 
But  the  Provost,  douce  man,  said.  Just  e'en  let  him  be  s 
The  town  Is  weel  quit  of  thi^  deil  of  Dundee. 
Come,  fill  up,  Ac 
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8eTeral  TilJas  adorn  the  terraced  rides  of  the  valley  ap- 
proaching the  pass,  tIz.  Urrard  House,  (Alston,  Esq.,)  fiLillie- 
crankie  Cottage,  (Stewart,  Esq.)  Strathgarrie,  (A.  H.  Mitchel- 

At  he  iod«  down  lh«  nnotffled  bcnte  of  the  Bow, 
Eftcb  ouUne  wm  fljting  and  ihekhig  her  pow ; 
Bat  lome  yoong  planto  of  grace,  thqr  look'd  oonthie  and  dee, 
Thinkiog— Lode  to  thy  bonnet,  thou  bonnie  Dnndee ! 
Come»  tH  np,  fta 

WUh  ■oar-featined  aalnto  the  GraMnezkat  wae  pan^d, 
Ae  if  half  of  the  w«rt  fattd  aet  tiyit  to  be  hanged : 
There  wae  iplte  in  eadi  ftboe*  there  waa  four  In  eadh  e'e, 
Ai  they  watdi'd  for  the  bonnet  of  bonnie  Dundee. 
Come,  illl  op,  Ae. 

The  oowle  of  EDmarnock  had  Bpita  and  had  speaxa, 
And  lang-hafted  soUiea  to  kiO  oavahen ; 
But  th^  ahmnk  to  doee-beadi,  and  the  caiuewaj  left  free, 
At  a  toei  of  the  bonnet  of  bonnie  Dundee. 
Come,  nn  op,  te. 

He  spoiled  to  the  foot  of  the  htfgti  oaatle  roek. 
And  to  the  gay  Gordon  he  gallantly  spoke ; 
Let  Moos  Meg  and  her  marrows  three  roUeys  let  flee^ 
For  lore  of  the  bonnet  of  bonnie  Dundee. 
Come,  ffll  up,  &e. 

The  Gordon  has  asked  of  him  whither  he  goes 
Wheraeoever  shall  guide  me  the  tool  of  Montroas; 
Tonr  Giaoe  In  short  space  shall  hare  tidings  of  me. 
Or  that  low  lies  the  bonnet  of  bonnie  Dundee^ 
Come^  fill  up,  kc 

There  are  hUls  beyond  Penthmd,  and  streams  b^ond  Forth ; 
If  there's  lords  in  the  Southland,  there's  chiefi  hi  the  North } 
There  are  wfld  dnnnlewaaials  three  thousand  times  three^ 
Wai  cry  Hoith.'  for  the  bonnet  of  bonnie  Dundee. 
Come,  HU  up,  ftc 

Away  to  the  hills,  to  the  woods,  to  the  rocks. 
Ere  I  own  a  usurper.  111  couch  with  the  fox: 
And  tremble*  Ihlse  Whigs,  though  triumphant  ye  be. 
Too  hare  not  seen  the  last  of  mj  bonnet  and  me. 
Come,  fin  up,  Ac. 

He  wared  his  proud  am,  and  the  trumpets  were  blown. 
The  kettle  drums  claah'd,  and  the  horsemen  rode  on, 
Tm  on  Barelston  ca^  and  on  Clermiston  lee, 
Died  away  the  wild  war-note  of  bonnie  Dundee. 

Come^  fin  up  my  cup,  oome,  fiJl  iq>  oj  can. 
Come  saddle  my  horaea,  andean  up  my  men ; 
FUng  an  your  gates  open,  and  let  me  gae  ft«e^ 
For  'tis  np  with  the  bonneta  of  bonnie  Dundee.* 
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son,  Esq.))  ^'  PMsing  Lude  (M'lnroj,  Esq.)  the  road 
descends  into  the  Tallej,  and  crosses  the  liyer  at  the 
Bridge  of  Tilt,  where  there  is  a  neat  Tillage. — [Inns  : — 
The  Atholl  Arms  ;  The  Bridge  of  Tilt.]— The  beaaties 
of  Glen  Tilt,  and  the  Falls  of  Fender,  will  amply  repay 
a  visit.  A  little  farther  on,  the  road  reaches  the  village  and 
inn  of  Blair,  the  latter  commodious  and  well  conducted  ; 
and,  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  noble  old  castle  of  Blair,  now 
called  AthoU  House,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  I>ukes 
of  that  name.  It  is  a  long  narrow  building  of  three  storeys. 
It  was  formerly  much  higher,  and  a  phvce  of  considerable 
strength,  but  was  reduced  in  height  in  consequence  of  the 
attacks  of  the  Highlanders  in  1716.  In  September  1844, 
Her  Majesty  sojourned  for  nearly  three  weeks  at  Blair  Castle, 
visiting  the  falls  of  Bruar,  the  pass  of  KiUiecrankie,  the 
falls  of  Tummel,  and  the  other  picturesque  scenery  with 
which  the  neighbourhood  abounds.  Blair  is  celebrated  for 
its  noble  old  M'oods. 

In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  there 
are  many  interesting 
waterfalls.  Three  miles 
to  the  westward  are 
those  of  Bruar.  The 
streamlet  makes  seve- 
ral distinct  fklls,  and 
rushes  through  a 
rough  perpendicular 
channel  above  which 
the  sloping  banks  are 
covered  with  a  fir  plan- 
tation formed  by  the 
late  Duke  of  AthoU, 
in  compliance  with  the  request  of  Bums  in  the  well-known 
"  Petition.**    And  now,  according  to  the  poet*s  wish — 

**  lofty  firs  and  ashes  cod. 
The  lowlv  banks  overspread, 
And  view  deep-bending  m  the  pool, 
Their  shadow's  wateiy  bed ! 
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Here  fragrant  birks  in  woodbines  dmet, 

The  cragigy  elifb  adorn. 
And  for  the  little  songster's  nest, 

The  close  embow'ring  thorn." 

A  walk  has  been  cut  through  the  plantation,  and  a  number 
of  fantastic  little  grottoes  erected,  and  a  carriage-road  leads 
as  fftr  as  the  second  set  of  falls.  From  Blair- Atholl,  a  road 
leads  through  Glen  Tilt,  and  over  a  wild  mountainous  dis- 
trict^ to  the  Braes  of  Mar.  Leaving  Blair-Atholl,  the 
tourist  passes  through  a  wild  Alpine  territory,  and,  pro- 
ceeding along  the  banks  of  the  Gany,  at  the  distance  of 
ten  miles  and  a  half,  reaches  the  inn  of  Dalnacardoch. 
The  country  between  Dalnacardoch  and  Dalwhinnie,  (thir- 
teen miles,)  presents  a  most  desolate  and  cheerless  aspect. 
Half  way  there  are  two  mountains,  named  the  Badenoch 
Boar  and  the  AthoU  Sow,  at  which  the  mountain  streams 
part  in  opposite  directions,  some  running  eastward  to  join 
the  Truim  and  the  Spey,  while  others  faM  into  the  Tay. 
This  spot  is  the  proper  separation  between  the  counties 
of  Inverness  and  Perth.  The  savage  pass  through  the 
Grampians  between  Dalnacardoch  and  Dalwhinnie  is  called 
Drumouchter.  The  inn  of  Dalwhinnie  is  surrounded  by  a 
Larch  plantation,  the  only  green  and  pleasing  object  on 
which  the  eye  can  rest  for  many  miles  around.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  head  of  Loch 
Ericht,  on  the  north  side  of  which  is  the  mountain  Ben- 
alder.  A  cave  exists  in  this  mountain  in  which  Prince 
Charles  Stuart  found  refuge  for  a  short  time  after  the  battle 
of  Oulloden.  At  Dalwhinnie,  a  road  parts  off  by  Laggan 
and  Spean  Bridge,  towards  the  Great  Glen.  As  a  military 
way,  it  formerly  was  continued  from  the  east  end  of  Loch 
Laggan  by  Garviemore,  over  the  difficult  hill  of  Corryiarrick 
to  Fort- Augustus.  Leaving  Dalwhinnie,  at  the  distance  of 
six  miles,  the  post  road  crosses  the  Truim,  and  four  miles 
farther  crosses  the  Spey.  At  Invemahavon,  near  the  junction 
of  these  rivers,  a  celebrated  clan  battle  was  fought  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  between  the  Mackintoshes  and  Camerons. 
Glen  Truim  was  the  property  of  the  late  Ool.  MTherson.  The 
mountains  which  skirt  the  road  on  both  sides  are  bleak  and 
bare,  and  dull  and  uninteresting  in  their  forms^  Passing 
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the  village  of  Newton  of  Benchar,*  commenced  not  long 
since  by  the  late  Mr.  M'Phenon  of  BeUeyille,  the  tourist 
reaches  the  farm-house  of  Pitmain,  where  he  will  enjoy  an 
extensive  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Spey,  and  of  the  high 
black  rock  of  Craig  Dhu,  the  rendezvous  of  the  MThersons. 
Badenoch  was  anciently  the  possession  of  the  great  fiunily 
of  the  Oomyns  who  ruled  here  during  the  reigns  of  the 
early  Scottish  sovereigns.  The  remains  of  many  of  their 
numerous  fortresses  are  still  visible.  The  vast  possessions 
of  this  funily  were  forfeited  on  account  of  the  part  which 
they  took  in  the  wars  between  Bruce  and  Baliol.  Badenoch 
now  belongs  to  various  proprietors,  the  principal  of  whom 
are  James  Evan  Baillie,  Esq.,  of  Kingussie  and  Glenelg, 
(now  owner  of  the  greater  part  of  the  old  Gordon  estates,) 
Oluny  Macpherson,  Sir  John  Macpherson  Grant  of  Bal- 
lindalloch,  and  Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh.  A  mile  beyond 
Pitmain  are  the  village  and  inn  of  Kingussie  (the  latter  a 
handsome  new  building  erected  by  Mr.  Baillie,)  opposite  to 
which,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Spey,  are  the  ruins  of  Ruth- 
ven  Barracks,  destroyed  by  the  Highlanders  in  1746.  On 
the  same  mount  once  stood  one  of  the  castles  of  the  Gomyns. 
It  was  at  this  place  that  the  Highlanders  reassembled  to 
the  number  of  8000  two  days  after  their  defeat  at  CuUoden, 
and  here  they  received  from  Prince  Charles  the  order  to 
disperse.  About  two  miles  distant,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Spey,  is  Belleville,  the  seat  of  Macpherson,  the  trans- 
lator of  Ossian,  a  native  of  the  district,  who  died  here  in 
1796,  now  possessed  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Macpherson.  It 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Baits,  the  prin- 
cipal stronghold  of  the  Comyns.  A  little  farther  on,  a  view 
is  obtained  of  invereshie,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Macpherson 
Grant  of  Ballindalloch,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Spey  of 
Loch  Insh,  through  which  the  river  passes,  and  of  some  of 
the  highest  of  the  Grampians.  A  short  way  beyond  is 
Kinrara,  the  favourite  seat  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Gordon, 
and.  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  The  high 
rocky  crag  on  the  north  banks  of  the  Spey  is  Tor  Alvie. 

*  From  NewtoD  of  Benehar  the  roAd  to  Fort- Wflliun  by  Lodi  Lanui  ■Crikei 
off.    Here  are  relloi  of  a  Bomao  encampment,  of  whidi  the  Unea  we  idD  dlt* 
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On  its  eftstem  brow  is  a  rustic  hermitage,  and  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  ridge,  aD  enormous  cairn  of  stones,  on  one 
side  of  which  is  a  tablet  with  an  inscription  to  the  memory 
of  the  heroes  of  Waterloo.  On  the  left  of  the  landscape  is 
the  beautiful  Loch  Alvie,  with  its  neat  manse  and  church. 
The  magnificent  scenery  around  Kinrara  has  been  very  cor- 
rectly described  by  Dr.  Macculloch : — *^  A  succession  of  con- 
tinuous birch  forest,  covering  Kinrara*s  rocky  hill  and  its 
lower  groimds,  intermixed  with  open  glades,  irregular 
clumps,  and  scattered  trees,  produces  a  scene  at  once  Alpine 
and  dressed,  combining  the  discordant  characters  of  wild 
mountain  landscape,  and  of  ornamental  park  scenery,  while 
the  variety  is,  at  the  same  time,  such  as  is  only  found  in 
the  most  extended  domains."  Beyond  Kinrara,  on  the  right, 
are  the  great  fir  woods  of  Bothiemurchus*  (Sir  J.  P.  Grant,) 
supposed  to  cover  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  square  miles. 
The  Spey  here  takes  several  majestic  sweeps,  and  supplies 
a  noble  foreground  to  these  forests.  The  road  now  enters 
Morayshire,  and,  thirteen  miles  from  Kingussie,  reaches 
Aviemore  Inn,  opposite  to  which  is  Cairngorm  Hill,  £B>mous 
for  a  peculiar  kind  of  rock  ciystals.t  The  mountains  on 
the  left  are  extremely  bare  and  rugged,  but  towards  the 
west  they  terminate  in  the  beautiful  and  bold  projecting 
rock  of  Craig  Ellachie  (the  Bock  of  Alarm,)  the  hill  of 
rendezvous  of  the  Grants.  "  Stand  fast  Craig  Ellachie,*'  is 
the  slogan  or  war-cry  of  that  clan,  the  occupants  of  this 

*  Tlie  VMder  may,  periiaiw,  reeoneot  Sir  Alexander  BoewelllB  lively  venes  :— 
"  Oome  the  Onmtt  of  Tulloohfconim, 
Wi'  their  pipers  gaim  before  'em, 
Proad  their  mothen  are  that  bore  'em. — 
Feedle-ftk-ftun ! 

Next  the  OrantB  of  Bothiemurehiu, 
Every  man  hii  sword  and  dirk  has^ 
Bveiy  man  as  proud's  a  Tnrk  is. — 

Feedle-deedle  dum.** 

t  The  enterprising  tomrist  mty  from  this  point  scale  the  moontain  pue 
on  the  east  flank  of  Ben-moich-dhui  the  rival  of  Ben  Nevis,  and  proceed  by 
Decside  to  Aberdeen.  The  jonrney  to  Castleton  will  occupy  an  entire  day,  and 
oQght  to  be  undertaken  only  by  persons  in  robust  health,  and  in  no  case  with- 
out a  guide.  Those  unequal  to  the  fatigue  of  walking  may  engage  ponies  at 
Aviemore  Inn,  where  a  guide  may  also  be  obtained.  The  charge  for  the  latter 
is  6s.  per  day,  and  the  same  sum  for  a  pony.  Of  course  it  is  indispensible  tliat 
tourists  should  carry  an  ample  supply  of  promious  along  aith  them. 
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btrath. — "  From  its  BwelUng  base  and  rifted  precipices  the 
birch  trees  waye  in  graceful  cluster,  their  bright  and  lively 
green  forming  a  strong  contrast  in  the  foreground  to  the 
sombre  melancholy  hue  of  the  pine  forests,  which  in  the 
distance  stretch  up  the  sides  of  the  Cairngorms."*  At 
Aviemore  a  road  leads  along  the  banks  of  the  Spey 
and  by  Grantown  to  Fochabers,  distant  forty-nine  miles 
The  road  now  leayes  the  Spey,  and  at  the  Bridge  of 
Oarr,  eight  miles  from  Ayiemore,  crosses  the  Dulnain  ; 
near  this  place  another  road  strikes  off  on  the  right 
to  Gbantottn. — [Inn:  The  Grant  Arms.] — The  country 
around  is  barren  and  uninteresting,  but  a  few  hoaiy 
and  stunted  pine  trees  are  still  to  be  seen,  the  solitary 
remains  of  those  immense  forests  which  once  covered  the 
surfeuse  of  the  country.  The  road  now  passes  through 
the  deep  and  dangerous  pass  called  Slochmuicht^  (the  boar*8 
den  or  hollow,)  which  was  the  favourite  haunt  of  banditti 
even  so  late  as  near  the  close  of  last  century.  Four  miles 
from  the  Bridge  of  Garr  it  re-enters  Inverness-shire ;  and 
two  miles  farther  on  crosses  the  rapid  river  Findhom.  The 
banks  of  the  Findhom  are  in  general  highly  romantic,  but 
at  this  spot  they  are  by  no  means  interesting. 

In  the  month  of  August  1829,  the  province  of  Moray, 
and  adjoining  districts,  were  visited  by  a  tremendous  flood. 
Its  ravages  were  most  destructive  along  the  course  of  those 
rivers  which  have  their  source  in  the  Monaliagh  and  CSaim- 
gorm  Mountains.  The  waters  of  the  Findhom  and  the  Spey, 
and  their  tributaries,  rose  to  an  unexampled  height.  In  some 
parts  of  their  course  these  streams  rose  fifty  feet  above  their 
natural  level.  Many  houses  were  laid  desolate,  much  agri- 
cultural produce  was  destroyed,  and  several  lives  were  lost. 
The  woodcut  in  our  text  represents  the  situation  of  a  boat- 
man called  Sandy  Smith,  and  his  family,  in  the  plains  of 
Forres.  ^*  They  were  huddled  together,*'  says  the  eloquent 
historian  of  the  Floods,  "  on  a  spot  of  ground  a  few  feet 
square,  some  forty  or  fifty  yards  below  their  inundated 
dwelling.  Sandy  was  sometimes  standing  and  sometimes 
sitting  on  a  small  cask,  and,  as  the  beholders  fancied, 
*  AvDiBSov's  Ouide  to  the  Higklandt,  p  81. 
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watching  with  intense  anxiety  the  progress  of  the  flood, 
and  trembling  for  every  large  tree  that  it  brought  sweeping 
past  them.  His  wife,  covered  with  a  blanket,  sat  shivering 
on  a  bit  of  a  log,  one  child  in  her  lap,  and  a  girl  of  about 
seventeen,  and  a  boy  of  about  twelve  years  of  age,  leaning 
against  her  side.  A  bottle  and  a  glass  on  the  ground,  near 
the  man,  gave  the  spectators,  as  it  had  doubtless  given 
him,  some  degree  of  comfort.  About  a  score  of  sheep  were 
standing  around,  or  wading  or  swimming  in  the  shallows. 
Three  cows  and  a  small  horse,  picking  at  a  broken  rick  of 
straw  that  seemed  to  be  half  a£oat,  were  also  grouped  with 
the  family."  *    The  account  of  the  rescue  of  the  sufferers 


is  given  with  a  powerful  dramatic  effect,  but  we  cannot 
afford  space  for  the  quotation^  The  courageous  adven- 
turers who  manned  the  boat  for  this  dangerous  enterprise, 
after  being  carried  over  a  cataract,  which  overwhelmed  their 
boat,  caught  hold  of  a  floating  hay-cock,  to  which  they 
clung  till  it  stuck  among  some  young  alder  trees.  £ach  of 
them  then  grasping  a  bough,  they  supported  themselves  for 
two  hours  among  the  weak  and  brittle  branches.    They 

*  An  Aoooimt  of  the  Grtat  Floods  in  the  Province  of  Mony  and  adjoining 
DitcrletL  Bj  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  Bart  of  Foontainhall,  F.R.8.& 
Edin.1830. 
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affcenrardfl  recorered  the  boat  under  circumstances  almost 
miracttlouB,  and  finally  succeeded  in  rescuing  Sandy  and 
his  family  from  their  perilous  situation. 

After  crossing  the  Findhom,  the  road  passes  Gorybrough 
House,  and  a  short  iray  beyond  reaches  the  Inn  of  Freebum, 
about  nine  miles  from  Bridge  of  Oarr.  Near  it  are  the 
house  and  plantations  of  Tomatin  (Duncan  Macbean,  Esq.) 
The  small  estate  of  Free  is  the  property  of  Angus  Mac- 
intosh, Esq.  of  Holm.  All  the  rest  of  the  adjoining  lands, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Findhom,  belong  to  the  Mackin- 
tosh estate.  Three  miles  and  a  half  beyond  this,  on  the 
right,  is  the  castle  of  Moy,  the  ancient  residence  of  Mac- 
kintosh, the  chief  of  the  Clan-Ohattan,  a  confederation 
of  the  clans  Mackintosh,  Macpherson,  and  others  of  less 
consequence,  but  the  headship  of  the  whole  is  also  claimed 
by  Gluny  Macpherson.  It  stands  on  an  island  in  the 
midst  of  a  small  gloomy  lake,  called  Loch  Moy,  surrounded 
by  a  black  wood  of  Scotch  fir,  which  extends  round  the 
lake,  and  tenninates  in  wild  heaths,  which  are  unbroken 
by  any  other  object  as  &r  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Near  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake  is  a  small  artificial  islet  of  loose 
stones,  which  the  former  chiefs  of  Moy  used  as  a  place  of 
confinement  for  their  prisoners.  On  the  largest  island,  a 
handsome  granite  obelisk,  seTonty  feet  high,  has  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  ^neas  Mackintosh, 
Bart.,  chief  of  the  dan.  On  the  west  side  of  Loch  Moy 
are  the  church  and  manse  of  Moy,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  Moy  Hall,  the  family  residence  of  Mackintosh  of 
Maddntosh.  Here  is  preserved  the  sword  of  Viscount 
Dundee,  and  a  sword  sent  by  Pope  Leo  X.  to  James  Y., 
who  bestowed  it  on  the  chief  of  Clan-Ohattan,  with  the 
privilege  of  holding  the  king's  sword  at  coronations.  Leav- 
ing Loch  Moy,  the  road  enters  Strathnaim,  and  passes  for 
three  miles  through  a  bleak  and  heathery  plain  till  it 
crosses  the  river  Nairn,  called  in  Gaelic  Ki^NeranA,  or  the 
Water  of  Alders.  Six  miles  from  Inverness  the  road 
passes,  on  the  right,  Daviot  House,  the  residence  of  Aneas 
Mackintosh,  Esq.,  (brother  of  Macldntosh  of  Mackintosh.) 
Here  are  the  remains  of  the  andent  castle  of  Daviot,  founded, 
it  is  said,  by  David  Earl  of  Crawford,  who,  by  his  marriage 
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with  Catherine,  danghter  of  Robert  11.,  acquired  ponesdon 
of  the  barony  of  Strathnaim.  The  battle-field  of  Gulloden 
Moor  lies  about  two  miles  to  the  east,  on  the  summit  of  the 
broad  ridge  between  the  river  Nairn  and  the  Moray  Firth. 
Passing  (on  the  left)  Leys  Castle,  the  seat  of  Frederick  E. 
Baillie,  Esq.  of  Leys,  the  House  of  Inshes,  long  occupied 
by  the  old  iamily  of  Robertson  of  Inshes,  and  Castlehill  (on 
the  right),  the  abode,  in  former  days,  of  the  influential 
fiEunily  of  Cuthbert  of  Castlehill,  of  whom  the  Abb6  Colbert 
was  a  son,  the  tourist  enters  the  royal  burgh  of 

INVERNESS, 
r/wa.— The  Caledonian,  Church  Street;  Tlie  Union,  High  Street.] 
MaUComskei 
To  Perth,  Aberdeen,  Tfanno,  by  Beanly,  DiogwaU,  Taiii,  and  Donoeh. 

Tb  Aberdeen,  by  Nain,  ForreB»  Elgia,  Fochabei%  and  Hnntly. 

Tb  £lgin,  by  Nain  and  Forrea 

To  Stratfapeffer,  by  Dingwall,  during  sommer. 

Sttamen. 

To  Edinburgh,  by  Cromarty,  Nairn,  Banff,  and  Aberdeen. 
To  Glaacoir,  Iqr  Caledonian  Canal,  oalling  at  Falla  of  Foyen. 
To  London. 

luTemess  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Ness,  at 
the  spot  where  the  basins  of  the  Moray  and  Beauly  Firths 
and  the  Great  Glen  of  Scotland  meet  one  another.  It  is 
generally  considered  the  capital  of  the  Highlands,  and  con- 
tains a  number  of  well-built  streets  and  elegant  houses.  A 
fine  stone  bridge  of  seyen  arches,  erected  oyer  the  Ness  in 
1685,  was  swept  away  by  an  extraordinary  flood  in  1849, 
whose  place  is  now  being  supplied  by  a  suspension  bridge. 
At  the  door  of  the  Town-Hall  is  a  strange  blue  lozenge- 
shaped  stone,  called  Clach-na-Cudden,  or  ''stone  of  the  tubs," 
from  haying  served  as  a  resting-place  on  which  the  women, 
in  passing  from  the  river,  used  to  set  down  the  deep  tubs 
in  which  they  carried  water.  It  is  reckoned  the  palladium 
of  the  town,  and  is  said  to  have  been  carefully  preserved 
after  the  town  had  been  burned  by  Donald  of  the  Isles  in 
1410.  Inverness  contains  a  flourishing  academy,  incorpo- 
rated by  Royal  Charter,  connected  with  which  is  a  fiind 
amounting  to  ;£25,000,  left  in  1803  by  Captain  W.  Mackin- 
tosh of  the  Hindostan  East  Indiaman,  for  the  education  of 
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boys  of  certain  families  of  that  name.  It  has  also  a  public 
sexninaiy,  endowed  from  a  bequest  of  j^lO^OOO  made  by  the 
late  Bey.  Dr.  Andrew  Bell ;  a  public  newsroom ;  five  banking* 
houses ;  four  printing  establishments ;  and  two  weekly  news- 
papers. The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  is  230^ 
and  the  tonnage  10,790.  In  1851,  the  population  of  the 
town  amounted  to  12,793.  It  unites  with  Forres,  Nairn, 
and  Fortrose,  in  electing  a  member  of  Parliament. 

Inverness  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  but  the  exact  date 
of  its  origin  is  unknown.  On  an  eminence  to  the  south- 
east  of  the  town  stood  an  ancient  castle,  in  which  it  is  sup- 
posed that  Duncan  was  murdered  by  Macbeth.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  Macbeth  had  possession  of  this  castle,  and  it 
is  certain  that  it  was  destroyed  by  the  son  of  the  murdered 
king,  Malcolm  Canmore,  who  erected  a  new  one  on  an  emi- 
nence overhanging  the  town  on  the  south.  This  latt^ 
edifice  continued  for  severjil  centuries  to  be  a  royal  fortress. 
It  was  repaired  by  James  I.,  in  whose  reign  a  Parliament 
was  held  within  its  wai^,  to  which  all  the  northern  chiefs 
and  barons  were  summoned,  three  of  whom  were  executed 
here  for  treason.  In  1562,  Queen  Mary  paid  a  visit  to 
Inverness,  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  an  insurrection  of 
the  Earl  of  Huntly.  Being  refused  adnussion  into  the 
castle  by  the  governor,  who  held  it  for  the  Earl,  she  took 
up  her  residence  in  a  house,  part  of  which  is  still  in  exist- 
ence. The  castle  was  shortly  after  taken  by  her  attendants 
and  the  governor  hanged.  During  the  civil  wars  this  castle 
was  repeatedly  taken  by  Montrose  and  his  opponents.  In 
1715,  it  vras  converted  into  barracks  for  the  Hanoverian 
soldiers,  and  in  1746,  it  was  blown  up  by  the  troops  of 
Prince  Charles  Stuart,  and  not  a  vestige  of  it  now  remains. 
On  the  site  of  this  ancient  edifice,  a  handsome  castellated 
building  has  been  erected,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Bum, 
architect,  consisting  of  the  Court  House,  County  Buildings, 
and  Jail,  the  whole  forming  an  important  feature  of  the 
town.  The  spire  of  the  Old  Jail  is  deservedly  admired 
for  its  fine  proportions.  On  the  north  side  of  the  town,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river^  Cromwell  erected  a  fort  at  an 
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erpeiue  of  £80,000,  which  was  demolished  at  the  Resto- 
ration, bat  a  conndeiable  part  of  the  rampart  still  remains. 
Within  the  area  of  the  citadel,  a  hemp  manufactory  is 
carried  on.  The  environs  of  Inyemess  are  remarkably  fine, 
and  the  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kess  presents  a 
striking  mixture  of  beauty  and  grandeur.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance to  the  west  of  the  town  is  a  singular  hill,  called  Craig 
Phadric,  crowned  by  a  vitrified  fort.  The  view  from  the 
summit  is  varied  and  extensive.  The  sides  of  the  hill  are 
corered  by  fine  woods,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the 
handsome  house  of  Muirton,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Huntly  DufT, 
the  great-grandson  of  Catherine  Duff,  Lady  Drummuir,  in 
whose  house  both  Prince  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land lodged  during  their  residence  in  Inverness.* 

A  mile  to  the  south-west  of  Inverness  is  a  strange  wooded 
hilly  called  Tom-na-heurich  (the  hill  of  fairies,)  shaped  like 
a  ship  with  its  keel  uppermost.  Dfie  walks  all  around  it, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ness,  are  extremely  beautiful.  A 
fine  new  drive  has  lately  been  formed  from  the  Harbour  and 
Cromweirs  Fort,  along  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  adjoining 
sea-coast. 

In  the  neighbourhoood  of  Inverness,  is  Culloden  Moor,  the 
scene  of  the  final  defeat  of  the  Highland  army  under  Prince 
Charles  Stuart,  which  lies  about  five  miles  south-east  of  the 
town.  It  is  a  vast  and  desolate  tract  of  table  land,  tra- 
versed longitudinally  by  a  carriage  road,  on  the  side  of  which 
are  two  or  three  green  trenches  marking  the  spot  where  the 
heat  of  the  battle  took  place,  and  numbers  of  the  slain  were 
interred.  On  the  north  it  is  flanked  by  the  Firth  and  the 
table  land  of  the  Black  Isle.  On  the  south-east  by  the  ridges 
of  Strathnaim,  and  its  extremities  are  bounded  on  the  west- 
ward by  the  splintered  and  serrated  heights  of  Stratherrick. 
In  the  opposite  distance,  the  moor  is  lost  in  a  flat  bare  plain 
stretching  towards  Nairn, — one  old  square  tower,  the  castle 
of  Dalcross,  a  hold  of  the  Clan-Cbattan,  rising  upon  the 
open  waste  with  a  unique  and  striking  effect.     The  level  na- 

•  Tbe  bustle  and  oooflidon  oooadoned  In  the  honsa  by  its  distinguished  tanantik 
n^^Ai  ibepropiietrix  very  teity.  She  used  to  ay :  "  I  hare  had  t^a  kings'  btins 
for  mj  gnesti,  and  trawth  I  nerer  wish  to  hae  another."  This  boose  ma  at 
the  period  In  qncetion,  the  only  one  in  Inreiness  whidi  contained  a  pafknir 
«rltb«at  a  bed.  nr^r^n]r> 
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ture  of  the  ground  rendered  it  peculiarly  unfit  for  the  move- 
ments  of  the  Highland  armj^  against  cayalry  and  artillery. 
According  to  the  general  accounts,  about  1200  men  fell  in 
this  engagement.  The  number  killed  on  both  sides  vas 
nearly  equal. 

The  victory  at  CuUoden  finally  extinguished  the  hopes 
of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  secuied  the  liberties  of  Britain ; 
but  the  cruelties  exercised  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  on 
his  helpless  foes  ha?e  stamped  his  memory  with  indelible 
infamy ;  and  there  are  few  who  will  not  join  in  the  senti* 
ments  expressed  in  the  concluding  stanza  of  Bums'  pathetic 
song  on  the  battle  of  Culloden. 

"  DnunmoMe  mmr,  Drommome  mnir^ 
A  waefu'  day  it  was  to  me. 
For  there  I  lost  my  &ther  dear. 
My  fatbsB^ear  and  brethren  three. 

'<  Their  ^ding-shMt  the  bluidy  clay. 
Their  graves  are^rowing  green  to  see. 
And  by  them  lies  the  dearest  lad 
That  ever  blest  a  woman's  e*e. 

*<  Now  wae  to  thee,  thou  cruel  Duke, 
A  bluidy  man  I  trow  thou  be. 
For  monie  a  heart  thou  hast  made  tair, 
That  ne*er  did  wrang  to  thine  or  thee."* 

•  On  th«  road  kadlng  from  the  battle-Held  to  Inreraeas,  there  Ib  an  old  htm- 
tuadiiig  with  trees  aboaC  it»  like  a  noall  Isfad's  dwdUns.  On  the  day  snooeod- 
faig  the  battle,  the  body  of  a  youth  of  the  better  cfaM  ma  curled  here  duooded 
in  a  plaid :  "  My  deiUng !  my  darling !"  nid  the  pitiUtd  matron,  to  whom  the 
itrangei's  ooipee  wss  brought,  "  tome  mother^t  heart  is  lying  with  thee."  Is 
ma  her  own  son,  whom  she  fi&aded  nfe  away  with  her  ralatlons  in  Qlen  I7r> 
qoherl  The  following  beaattfnl  and  pathetic  song,  of  which  OoUoden  is  the 
•oene,  has  ncTer  before  (ha  fitr  as  we  are  aware)  been  fa  print  It  was  wxittt^ 
wabeHere,  by  a  yonng  man  of  the  name  of  Blair,  belonging  to  BunfcnnUaa 

"  Again  the  laT'rock  seeks  the  skies* 

And  warbles,  dimly  seen. 
And  summer  views  wi*  sunny  Joys 

Her  gowanny  robe  o*  greea 
But,  ah  !  the  snmmer^s  Uythe  return. 

In  flowury  pride  anay*d, 
Nae  mair  can  cheer  this  heart  fcclom^ 

Nor  chaim  the  Highland  maU. 
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A  mfle  to  the  north  of  Culloden  Moor  is  Oulloden  Houm 
(Forbes,  Esq.,)  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Rebellion,  belong- 
ed to  the  celebrated  Duncan  Forbes,  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session.  Here  Prince  Charles  lodged  for  some 
nights  before  the  battle.  Since  1745,  it  has  been  renewed  in 
a  yery  elegant  style.  About  a  mile  south  of  the  battle-field, 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  Nairn,  is  the  plain  of  Clava, 
a  singular  spot,  covered  with  circles  of  stones  and  cairns, 
supposed  remains  of  the  Celtic  Braids.  One  of  these  rude 
cemeteries  was  lately  opened,  and  in  the  inner  cell,  about 
eighteen  inches  below  the  floor,  were  found  two  earthen 
Tases  containing  calcined  bones. 

Fort-Geoi^e,  distant  about  twelve  miles  from  Inverness, 
is  another  interesting  object  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  is 
situated  on  the  extremity  of  a  low  sandy  point  which  pro- 
jects far  out  into  the  Moray  Firth  opposite  Fortrose.  At 
thiB  spot  the  breadth  of  the  firth  is  only  about  a  mile. 
Fort-George  was  erected  immediateg^y  after  the  suppression 
of  the  Rebellion  in  1745,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
Highlanders  in  check.  The  fortifications,  which  ar»  con- 
structed on  the  plan  of  the  great  fortresses  of  the  Conti- 
nent cover  about  fifteen  English  acres,  and  afford  accommo- 
dation for  about  3000  men.  At  the  bottom  of  the  peninsula 
is  Campbei/ton,  [Inns:  The  Canteen  in  Fort-George;  Com- 
mercialj  a  modem  fishing  village  named  from  the  Campbells 
of  Cawdor.    The  Earl  of  Cawdor  has  an  ancient  residence 

"  My  fether'ft  ahielin'  on  the  bm 

Ib  cheerless  now  aad  nd. 
The  breeset  round  me  wh^)er  still, 

I're  lost  n^  Highland  lad. 
His  bonnet  blue  has  fidlen  now» 

And  bloo<]ty  b  the  plaid, 
Whoe  oft  upon  the  moitntain's  brow 

He  roVd  his  Highland  maid. 

'  The  lee-lang  night  for  rest  I  seek. 

The  lee-lang  day  I  mourn. 
The  smUe  upon  my  wither'd  cheeic 

Oan  neyer  mair  return. 
Upon  Gollodfln's  &tal  heath 

He  spak  o*  me  they  said :  * 
And  foltef  d.  wi'  his  dying  breath-  - 

Adieu  t  my  Highland  Maid." 
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about  six  miles  to  the  south-east  of  this  place,  Oawdor 
Castle,  (erected  about  the  year  1400),  which  has  still  its 
moat  and  drawbridge,  tower  and  *'  donjon  keep,"  as  in  the 
days  of  antiquity.  It  is  the  most  perfect  specimen  now 
remaining  of  the  old  feudal  fortress.  Some  ancient  and 
very  large  oak,  elm,  and  ash  trees  surround  the  castle^  and 
the  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood  is  wild  and  romantie. 

Culloden  Moor,  Cawdor  Castle,  and  Fort-Oeorge,  can  all 
be  combined  in  one  day's  delightful  excursion  of  about  36 
miles.  The  better  plan  is  to  take  them  in  the  aboTe  order. 
At  the  moor,  by  walking  100  yards,  or  more,  past  a  ftim- 
steading,  not  far  from,  and  to  the  east  of  the  graTes,  to  in- 
dicate which  last  an  abortive  monument  has  been  com- 
menced, the  stone  cairns  and  circles  above  alluded  can  be 
descried  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Nairn.  On  the 
way  to  Cawdor  we  get  a  glimpse  of  Eilravock  Castle,  another 
edifice  also  still  quite  entire,  and  of  similar  structure — ^both 
being  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  At  Cawdor, 
where  there  is  a  good  inn,  14  miles  from  Inverness,  the  burn 
course  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  being  explored  as  hi 
as  the  Ilermitage.  On  the  way  back  to  Inverness  from 
Fort-George  we  pass  dose  by  the  very  picturesque  castel- 
lated mansion.  Castle  Stewart,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Regmt  Moray,  and  much  admired  for  its  symmetiy  and 
the  gracefulness  of  its  hanging  turrets.  With  the  tide  at 
the  full,  and  a  favourable  day,  the  approach  to  Inverness 
in  this  direction  is  among  the  finest  of  the  many  beautiful 
landscapes  by  which  the  scenery  around  the  Hig^iland  capital 
is  distinguished. 

THK    RrVSR    BRAUf.Y,    STRATHGLASB^     OLEKSHLATBFAltAlC,     OLXSt- 
CAimiCH,  SrrKATH  AFPRICK,  AHD  THK  PALUB  OF  OLOICAK. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  Highlands  where  so  much  of  pictoresqiidT 
beautiful  river  scenery  is  to  be  fbimd  as  along  the  course  of  the 
Beauly;  nor  are  any  of  our  mountahis  more  gigantic  and  imposing 
than  those  which  gird  the  Alpine  lakes  and  central  glens  from 
which  it  derives  its  sources.  The  forenoon's  drive  from  Inverness 
by  the  Aird  to  the  Falls  of  Kilmorack  as  far  as  ^lan  Aigas,  is 
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a  venr  Ikvoante  one.  A  long  day's  Jomn^  of  mora  than  forty 
mOaa  may  be  made  to  Stray  on  one  side,  and  home  by  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  riyer.  Bat  a  tonr  of  two  and  a-half  days  to  Glenstnth. 
fuar,  Strathglaas,  Loch  Affrick,  and  Loch  Bennevdan,  is  now  not  on* 
frequent— the  small  inn  of  Stray,  for  want  of  a  better,  being  the  rest- 
ing-place at  night— while  a  few  pedestrians  find  their  way  across  the 
ooantry  to  Loch  Dnich  and  Kintul.  In  either  case,  Beaoly  forms  a 
oomrenient  stage.  The  road  to  the  Falls  of  EHmorack  and  the 
ooontiy  beyond  strikes  off  at  Beauly  Bridge.  The  lower  falls  are  two 
mflea  from  Beaoly,  and  are  descried  from  the  public  road.  They  are 
not  high  bat  exceedingly  pictoresqae.  Above  them,  the  river,  for 
about  half-a^mile,  works  its  way  in  boiling  cauldrons  and  broken 
rascadps,  between  high  rocky  banks  crowned  by  birch  and  pine  trees. 
A  pathway  leads  from  the  ministei's  garden  (from  a  sommer-house 
in  which  one  of  the  best  views  is  to  be  had)  along  the  edge  of  the 
cHA.  Where  it  rejohis  the  public  road,  a  longer  reach,  called  the 
Dihoim,  is  presented  of  the  river  threading  its  way  for  two  or  three 
nules  between  more  open  banks,  partly  cultivated,  and  the  hUl  sides 
clothed  to  their  summits  with  weeping  birches.  Fantastic  islets  and 
pinnacles  of  rock  jut  out  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  At  the  top  of  the 
Drhoim  the  road  brings  us  in  front  of  a  round  rocky  hill  in  the  midst 
of  the  valley,  beautifrdly  festooned  with  birches,  on  both  sides  of 
which  the  river  is  seen  pouring  itself  down  in  rocky  channels  which 
again  exhibit  a  series  of  el^ant  cascades.  This  eminence  is  the 
Island  of  Eigas— "Elian  Aigas* — and  is  adorned  by  a  picturesque 
shooting  lodge,  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  passed  a  few  quiet  months 
during  his  last  summer's  visit  to  the  Highlands.  The  horses  of  a 
party  here  returning  had  better  be  baited  at  the  public-house  of 
Craakof  Aigas. 

An  open  glen  snooeedi^  ornamented  at  the  lower  end  by  the  man- 
sioD-houae  of  Eakadale  (Thos.  Fraser,  Esq.,)  and  the  pmnades  of  a 
Boman  Catholic  chapel,  erected  by  Lord  Lovat;  and  about  four 
miles  on  lyy  the  high  old  castle  and  the  wooded  grounds  of  Erchlees^ 
the  seat  of  "  The  Chisholm,"  whose  domains  stretch  ikr  inland,  and 
embrace  great  mountainous  ranges  of  fine  pasture. 

Stray  Inn,  about  ten  miles  from  Beauly,  and  twenty  miles  from 
lavemees^  stands  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Glass  and  Farar. 
The  ascent  of  Benevachart  just  behind,  which  is  upwards  of  3000 
feet  high,  may  be  easfly  accomplished.  Before  proceeding  up  Strath. 
glass,  the  tourist  should  proceed  for  some  miles  up  Glenstrathferar, 
which  is  of  varying  widtli8»  and  more  or  less  wooded  with  birch. 
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There  are  two  lakes  in  the  glen,  a  small  one,  Loch  Minlie^  and  beyond 
it,  Loch  Monar,  about  seven  miles  long,  bordered  by  lofty  moantains, 
at  the  lower  end  of  which  is  Monar  House  (H.  Whyte,  Esq).    By  thi^ 
route  the  pedestrian  can,  across  a  series  of  lonely  heaths  and  graae^- 
paslures,  reach  Attadale,  on  Loch  Carron,  from  15  to  18  miles  from 
Loch  Monar,  and  be  ferried  over  to  Jeantown,  on  the  Dmgwall  road. 
If  so  disposed,  he  will  probably  have  to  bivouack  for  the  night  at 
the  shepherd's  hut,  at  the  farther  end  of  Loch  Monar. 

About  ten  miles  above  Stray,  up  Strathglass,  at  the  bridge  of 
Fasnakyle,  a  defile  opens  to  the  right,  down  which  the  waters  of  the 
Glass  descend  from  Loch  Benneveian  and  Loch  Affirick.  The  Strath, 
however,  continues  nght  on,  and  in  this  direction  lies  the  beautiful 
Highland  residence  of  Geusachan,  the  property  of  Mr.  Eraser  of  Cul- 
bockie.  Our  route,  however,  lies  along  the  waters  of  the  Glass,  and 
the  great  central  opening  to  KintaO,  in  which  lie  the  secluded  moun- 
tain-girt Lochs  Aifrick  and  Beneveian. 

Intermediate  between,  and  parallel  to  Strath  Affiick  and  Glen- 
farar,  stretches  another  great  pastoral  valley,  Glencannich,  pre- 
sen  ting  yet  another  passage  to  the  west  coast,  to  visit  which  the 
pedestrian  strikes  off  at  the  Clachan  and  publi&-house  of  Invercan- 
nich,  seven  and  a-half  miles  from  Stray.  The  rich  soft  pastures  of 
Glencannich  are,  as  the  name  imports,  bedecked  with  the  cotton  gnaa, 
and  by  innumerable  bright  flowering  plants.  A  succession  of  lakes 
and  tarns  occupy,  but  can  scarcely  be  said  to  embellish,  the  suiftce. 
At  the  farther  end  of  the  longest.  Loch  Longard,  which  is  seven  miles 
in  length,  a  shepherd's  cottage  will  be  found,  where  to  refresh  before 
proceeding,  if  such  be  the  intention,  to  Killillan,  on  Loch  Long, 
fifteen  miles  iarther. 

The  traveller's  ehoioe  will,  however,  doubtless  lead  him  rather  t* 
Strath  Afl&ick.  The  road  slants  up  the  hill  from  near  the  bridge  oi 
Fasnakyle.  Traversing  the  hill  side,  along  which  the  river  Glaas 
pours  its  in&nt  floods,  this  road  is  cut  among  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient Caledonian  pine  forest,  of  which  some  magnificent  relics  may 
still  be  seen.  A  thick  underwood  of  young  birch  trees  surrounds  the 
hoary  stems,  and  spreads  itself  over  all  the  adjoinmg  heights,  produc- 
ing the  richest  and  most  beaudfrd  contrasts.  The  vistas  of  thiddy 
wooded  declivities  are  exceedingly  extensive  and  snipassingiy  beau- 
tiful. **  The  Ghisholm's  Pass,"  as  it  is  termed,  ushers  us  on  Loch 
Benneveian,  about  five  miles  long  and  one  broad.  Here,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Stray,  the  carriage  road  for  the  present  terminates,  and 
the  rest  of  the  way  must  be  made  out  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  unless 
the  boats,  which  are  kept  in  these  lochs,  and  hands  to  man  them, 
happen  to  be  in  the  way,  a  matter  which  a  little  previous  arrange- 
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ment  can  enBore,  whereby  the  soenefy  will  be  seen  to  the  greater 
advantage.  The  woodland  around  bean  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
best  portions  of  the  Trossachs  and  of  the  Mar  and  Bothiemnrchus 
ibrests.  As  we  near  Loch  Affiick,  the  monntam-screens  increase  in 
hdght  and  grandenr— their  long  sloping  acclivities  leading  away 
the  eye  into  distant  vistas,  which  are  fflled  up  by  the  gracefnl  sharp 
peaks  of  Kintail.  A  rocky  barrier,  mantled  over  with  old  pines  and 
birches,  separates  Loch  Benneveian  from  Loch  Affiick,  which  is  abont 
the  same  length  as  its  neighbomr,  and  from  its  northern  shore  rise  the 
beetling  crags  and  far  ascending  acdivities  of  Scour  na  Lapich  and 
Mam  Soul. 

The  wayfarer  bound  for  the  west  coast  wiU  feel  thankful  for  a 
night's  rest  at  one  of  the  comfortable  sh^erd*s  cottages  at  Culivie 
or  Annamulloch,  on  the  meadow  plain  at  the  further  end  of  the  loch, 
and  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Stmy,  which  are  purposely  ar- 
ranged to  furnish  occasional  accommodation. 

Should  the  weather  favour,  the  ascent  of  Mam  Soul,  under  an 
experienced  guide,  is  to  be  recommended.  It  is  almost  equal  in 
height  to  Ben  Nevis.  It  presents  the  Flora  of  both  coasts,  and  its 
summit  oommanda  a  view  of  both  seas.  A  great  upland  pastoral 
valley  succeeds  to  the  lakes.  At  the  farther  end  of  Strath  Affirick  a 
wide  hollow,  running  off  at  right  angles  towards  the  north,  conducts 
(four  miles  distant)  to  the  Falls  of  Glomak,  on  the  water  of  that  name, 
and  from  which  a  detour  westwards  again  leads,  across  the  bank 
above,  and  down  the  water  of  Linassie,  to  Shielhouse.  No  wateifrdl  in 
Britain  equals  Glomak  in  height,  and  in  the  terrific  wildness  of  the 
gorge  below.  The  waters  plunge  at  once  by  a  fidl  fiill  860  feet  high 
into  a  continuous  ravine,  cut  out  to  the  depth  of  between  700  and 
800  feet!  A  good  view  is  obtained  firom  the  green  bank  In  front, 
and  to  the  westward  of  the  fall,  along  which  foot-prints  will  be 
seen,  admitting  a  cautious  descent  to  a  small  projecting  rock,  mailed 
by  a  single  birch  and  rowan  tree,  which  are  just  oppodte  the  centre 
ofUieialL 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  day's  walk,  the  country  will  be 
found  almost  treeless;  but  the  psstures  are  extremely  green  and  en- 
livening by  their  brilliant  hues — so  difierent  fh>m  the  heathy  bxown 
of  the  eastern  moors.  A  few  alders  and  birches  reappear  in  Kintail 
as  we  attain  the  shores  of  Loch  Duich  (that  most  magnificent  and 
besoUfnl  of  sea  lochs,  as  Dr.  M'CuUoch  thought  it),  but  they  seem 
dwindled  down  to  mere  twigs;  and  an  impression  of  solemn  admi- 
ration and  awe  steals  over  us  as  the  stupendous  frtrntlets  and  peaks  of 
Ben  Attow  and  Scuir  Ouran  first  burst  on  the  view. 
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IHVSBNBSB  TO  FOBTB08B  AKD  CBOMABTT. 

Befevaen  the  Monty  and  Cronuurly  FErUu  mterrenei  an  extemiTe  ] 
dbtiiet  of  ooontry,  known  as  "The  Black  Iile,"  and  alao  called,  of  old,  Aid- 
■wanafh,  or  the  Monk*i  Land.  That  it  a  eonnderaUe  thoroo^itee  acnatl^ 
in  tha  Una  from  InTcrneM  by  Keaioek  Ferry  to  Dingwall,  whack  ia  aevacal  viki 
ahflcter  than  the  main  toad  ronnd  the  head  of  the  flnt  mantioiiad  fixth  by  Baanly. 
The  whole  of  the  Black  Iile  ia  weU  peopled;  but  the  portione  to  the  ewtwaid  of 
KcHOck  Ferry  are  comparatirdy  little  frequented  by  the  tovziat.  Tliey,  how> 
ever,  demand  a  brief  notice. 

At  Kcaaoek  Ferry,  abont  a  mile  ttam  the  town  of  Inremeaa,  the  plain  on 
wUch  it  ia  built,  adTandng  on  the  waters  of  the  Urth,  oonlfaie  them  to  n  width 
of  three  qoartera  of  a  mile,  between  itand  the  oontinnatian  of  the  chaia  of  hiBi. 
which,  lining  the  Great  Glen  of  Scotland  on  the  north  aide,  are  pxokNigBd  akag 
the  auffgin  of  the  Black  lale,  and  beyond  the  opening  of  the  OoBBarty  Fiith, 
foniinc  a  continnooa  stretch  of  hill  coast,  of  aoftened  outline  and  higlily  varie- 
gatedsufiue.  Beyond  Kessock,  the  sea,  baring  pierced  this  range  of  hill%  ex- 
panda  into  the  beanteons  basin  of  the  Beanly  Firth.  The  sail  acroaa  Kcasocfc 
Feny  is  worth  taking  for  the  Tsried  and  lordy  view  presented  on  sU  rides. 
tha  wooded  crags  of  the  Ord  hill  to  the  east,  as  thoae  of  Cknigphadrieh  to 
the  west,  of  Kessock,  are  crowned  with  the  traces  of  aTitrified  foit.  On  the 
summit  of  the  sacent  from  Kessock  (two  miks  from  the  fcny),  the  Sing- 
w^  and  Fmtieae  and  Cromarty  voada  diveige,  the  bitter  following  a  doping 
hollow,  iHiich  eoodncta  to  the  bay  and  Tillage  of  M onlochy.  Here  anotheor  rad 
aeeands  aeroas  the  centre  of  the  Blade  Isle  to  InrergordonFeiTy,  peaaing  a  little 
ahofa  M  onlochy,  below  the  parks  and  eztensire  plantations  of  Bdmadnthy  (Sir 
Bran  MadLensie  of  Kilociy,  Bart) ;  and  by  a  branch  of  thia  road,  which  oosidncts 
bdiind  Baddery  (Heniy  Fowler,  Esq.),  snd  ke^s  along  the  top  of  the  ridgc^  the 
dtslanoe  to  Cromarty  can  be  ahortcned  by  some  miles,  the  round  by  Fortnee 
being  avoided. 

Three  miles  beyond  Mnnloehy  are  the  maaaion-hoaseaof  Roaehangh  (Sir  Jaaaee 
M'KenBiek  Bart.)  and  of  Avoch  (Alexander  M 'Kenaie,  EsqO  u«  paased  on  the 
left,  and  immediatdy  after,  the  seapahore  is  regained  at  the  little  llshing  Tillage 
of  that  name.  A  mile  farther  on  we  reach  Fortroee,  a  small  bargh,  whidi  oempies 
the  root  of  the  northern  of  two  long  peninsulas,  which,  projectinf  from  eithar 
ddsb  egaitt  eoaflne  the  Arth  toa  I'erry  of  about  a  mile  in  width— the  extremity  of  the 
BouUiren  promontoiy  being  occupied  by  Fort-George.  Fortroae  was  the  cathedral 
town  of  Boss.  It  still  boasU  a  fragment— the  south  aisle— of  the  cathedral,  the 
reat  of  the  building  baring  been  used  as  a  quarry  in  constructing  CroanreD^ 
fast  at  Inremess.  It  was  of  the  purest  and  most  elaborate  middle-pointed 
architeeture  of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  shaipneaa  of  the 
sMvildings  at  the  preaent  day  is  remarkable,  and  the  rdn  ia  deserredly  admired 
aabatokemngastraetnreof  rare  ecdeaiok>gical  merit  There  are  lire  lights  in 
the  remaining  eastern  window,  and  the  rood  turret  is  still  entire.  ▲  canopied 
tomb,  that  of  the  Countess  of  Boss,  who  is  said  to  hare  fimnded  the  cathedral, 
has  been  a  fine  work.    Here  the  ICackenxies  of  Seaforth  hare  their  IhnQy 
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bnying  grauii.  Tartnu  ha»  a  oomfortable  inn,  and  an  academy  at  which 
Mveral  eminent  IndiTidnals  hare  laid  the  foundation  of  their  diitinction  in  Ufa— 
among  others,  Sir  James  ICaekintosh,  a  name  held  in  peenliar  estimation  in  the 
north. 

The  wttKout  between  Bortroee  and  Cromarty  has  aeqidied  a  geological  inte- 
rest from  the  wiitingB  of  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  on  the  lias  d^osit  and  fossil  concre- 
tions at  Xathie,  about  midwaj.  The  dilTs  are  otherwise  interesting  both  to  the 
geelogiBt  and  botanist  The  bum  of  Eathie  ethibita  the  junction  of  the  granite 
and  old  red  sandstone  roeks. 

The  nad  to  Cromarty,  passing  thronglL  the  old  burgh  of  Rosemarhie,  a  mile 
beyond,  and  associated  with  Eortroae,  iseends  a  yery  deep  allurial  gully,  which 
seams  ttie  hilb  behind  at  right  angles,  and  leads,  in  a  straight  line,  scross  the 
peninsula  to  the  Cromarty  Ffrth,  between  Newhall  (Shaw  M'Kenzie,  Esq.)  and 
Pointzflald  (Sir  George  Oonn  Munro),  whence  it  skirts,  for  some  miles,  a  pic- 
turesque coast  to  Cromarty.  But  two  branch  roads  lesd  along  the  summit  of  the 
hill— one  by  Eathie,  the  other  the  central  road  already  noticed,  from  Mnnlochy 
bdow  Bahnadnthy. 

Cramarty  has  declined  much  in  importance  by  the  riralxy  of  Inrergordon,  nn 
tlie  north  side  of  the  flrth,  the  latter  being  more  contiguous  to  the  important 
disMeta  of  Easter  and  Wester  Boss.  It  will,  however,  crer  retain  its  value  as  a 
Imrbour  of  reftige^  oompletely  sheltered  by  the  headlands  called  the  Sutors  of 
Cromaityy  while  the  roadsteed  is  eapadoua  enou^  for  the  largest  fleet,  and  the 
flrth  is  altogether  a  veiy  fine  sheet  of  land-locked  water.  Immediatidy  abore 
the  town,  Cromarty  House  (Mrs.  Bose  Boss)  occupies  the  site  of  a  castle  of  the 
old  Sails  of  Boss.  There  is  little  to  invite  a  prolonged  sqjonm  in  the  town,  even 
the  iiDM  wMWtfng  a  marked  want  of  the  indications  of  freqiuent  ooneourse. 


PIVOWALL  TO  LOOH  OABBOH,  AND  THB  MBTBICTB  OF  LOCH- 
BBOOMy  OAIBLOOH,  LOOH  MABBB,  TOBBIDOH,  AHD  APPLI- 
0BOS8,  Oir  THB  WB8T  COAST  OF  B0B8-BHIBI. 

Rowmhire  is  intersected  by  a  series  of  valleys,  along 
which  the  western  post-road  to  Skye  and  the  sister  Hebrides 
ranSy  as,  in  like  manner,  Inverness-shire  is  intersected  by  the 
Great  Qlen,  or  by  Strathspey  and  Badenoch,  whence  issues 
the  main  outlet  from  the  mountains  southward.  The  first 
of  these  is  Strathpefer,  five  miles  long,  a  fine  arable  flat, 
bordered  on  the  one  hand  by  the  sunny  braes  which  lead  up 
to  the  higher  plateau,  whence  springs  the  mighty  irregular 
dome  of  Ben  Wyvis  (Ben  IJaish,  the  mountain  of  storms), 
and  on  the  opposite  by  the  ridge  of  Enockfarrel  (a  large  and 
interesting  vitrified  fartrtu),  which  conceals  from  view  the 
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woods  and  policies  of  Brahan  Castle  (the  seat  of  Mackenzie 
of  Seaforth),  among  which,  on  the  high  ground,  lies  the 
picturesque  Italian  looking  lake  of  Loch  Ousie.  Castle 
Leod,  an  old  ahode  of  the  Earls  of  Cromarty,  (now  repre- 
sented by  the  Marchioness  of  Stafford),  stands  near  the 
further  end  of  the  Strath,  passing  which,  the  road  ascends 
a  ridge  studded  with  the  villas  built  round  the  mineral  weUt 
of  Strathpeffer  (sulphureted  hydrogen,  like  the  Hairowgate 
waters),  and  the  vicinity  of  which  is  noted  as  having  been 
the  scene  of  two  desperate  clan  battles  fought  in  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  centuiy — the  one  between  the  Mackenzies  and 
the  Macdonalds  of  the  Isles,  and  the  other  between  the  for- 
mer and  the  Munros  of  Ferindonald,  in  both  of  which  the 
*'  Caberfaeh*'  was  victorious.  For  the  details  of  those  con- 
flicts, and  the  analysis  of  the  mineral  waters,  and  statistics 
of  Ben  Wyvis,  and  this  whole  neighbourhood,  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  the  more  enlarged  Guide  Book  to  the  High- 
lands of  Messrs.  Anderson.  The  Spa  Hotel  or  Inn  of  Balar- 
nacssn  is  half  a  mile  past  the  pump-room. 

Quitting  the  first  valley,  the  road  immediately  enters  on 
that  of  Contin  and  Coul  (Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Bart.), 
which  is  encircled  by  as  beautifully  clad  birch  and  pine 
woods,  and  hills  of  diversified  forms  and  features,  as  are  to 
be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  Highlands  ;  then,  crossing  the 
Blackvrater  at  the  bridge  and  snug  inn  of  Contin,  and  leav- 
ing Loch  Echiltie  on  the  left  (a  most  enchanting  little  lake 
which  the  tourist  should  by  all  means  endeavour  to  see, 
with  the  vale  of  Comrie  and  Scatwell,  and  the  falls  of  the 
Meig  and  Conon  beyond  it),  our  course  turns  suddenly 
northwards,  and,  after  breasting  a  steepish  ascent  overhung 
with  oaks  and  weeping  birch  trees,  and  giving  us  a  peep  of 
the  Falls  of  Regie  below  on  the  right,  then  ushers  us  on  the 
great  upland  moorish  pastures,  and  brings  us  soon  to  the 
level  of  the  large  inland  reservoir  of  Loch  Garve.  Resting  at 
the  good  inn  of  Garve  (thirteen  miles  from  Ding  wall),  whence 
the  roads  proceed  either  northwards  to  Loch  Broom  (as 
afterwards  more  particularly  noticed),  or  westwards  towardi 
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Loch  Carrtm  and  Skye,  the  trayeller,  keeping  the  latter, 
again  asoends  a  little,  and  soon  reaches  the  large  lake  called 
Loch  Luichart,  around  which  are  the  shooting  grounds  and 
deer  forest  of  Sir  James  J.  R.  Mackenzie  of  Scatwell,  Bart., 
and  at  the  farther  end  his  beautiful  lodge. 

Two  miles  on,  at  the  bridge  of  Qrudie,  where  the 
water  of  that  name  comes  tumbling  down  on  the  right  from 
Loch  Fannich,  a  new  road  will  be  seen  branching  north- 
wards which  will  soon  be  continued  to  the  Dirie  More  road, 
and  thus  supply  a  short  and  very  convenient  access  to  Loch 
Broom ;  and,  immediately  thereafter,  passing  the  bridge, 
the  post-road  ascends  through  a  smaU  birch  wood  and  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  oak  forest,  and,  emerging  from  an 
inclined  rocky  pass,  enters  upon  Strath  Bran,  a  great  open 
plain,  stretching  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  before  us,  and 
forming  the  summit  level  of  the  country.  Our  approach  to 
the  soft  climate  of  the  west  coast  here  becomes  perceptible 
in  the  superior  greenness  of  the  pastures  ;  while  the  moun- 
tains also,  at  the  same  time,  on  aU  hands,  become  more 
grand  and  elegant  in  their  outline.  The  three  peaks  of 
Scuirvullin  in  Strathconnon  bound  the  view  on  the  left ; 
those  of  Foin  Bhein  (or  Fingal's  hill),  and  the  clustered 
alps  of  Loch  Fannich  on  the  right,  among  which  the  tourist, 
if  a  zealous  view  hunter  and  angler,  may  spend  a  week  or  so 
with  great  pleasure,  making  the  comfortable  Inn  of  Auch- 
nanault  (the  most  conspicuous  and  welcome  object  on  the 
plain  before  us,  eleven  miles  from  Qarve  Inn)  his  head 
quarters  during  his  stay.  Five  miles  on  (at  Auchnasheen, 
where  there  was  once  a  public-house,  but  none  now),  another 
road  turns  off  on  the  right  by  Loch  Roshk  for  Loch  Maree 
and  Qairloch,  after  passing  which  the  eourse  of  the  main 
post  road  is  found  to  decline  rapidly  towards  the  salt  water 
inlet  of  Loch  Carron.  The  scenery  all  along  consists  of  wild 
open  heaths  and  mountains,  nowise  remarkable,  except  for 
their  fine  green  pastures,  and  the  remains  here  and  there 
visible  of  the  great  oak  forest,  which  at  one  time  appears  to 
have  covered  the  whole  country.  As  we  approach  the  open 
shores  of  Loch  Carron,  numerous  beautifud  terraces  show 
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themielTes  round  all  the  Talley,  and  then  broad  patches  of 
OQn&-land  regale  the  eje,  increasing  in  number  and  siae  till 
we  reach  the  kirk  and  nuuue  of  Loch  Garron,  and  the  long 
straggling  fishing  village  of  Jeantown,  twenty-fiTC  miles 
from  Auchnanaulty  where  the  tourist  can  again  enjoj  the 
comforts  of  a  superior  inn.  He  is  now  in  the  domains  of 
Mr.  Mackenzie  of  Applecross,  and,  if  desirous  of  proceeding 
&rther  to  the  west,  the  mail-car  will  conyey  him  fiye  miles 
on  to  Strome  Ferry,  from  the  fiwther  side  of  which  the  next 
stage  to  Eyleakin,  on  the  way  to  the  Isle  of  Skye,  is  twelve 
miles  ;  or  should  he  intend  to  return  south  by  Kintail  and 
Qlenmoriston,  a  very  delightful  route,  his  course  will  be  to 
Domie,  at  the  junction  of  Loch  Duich  and  Loch  Ling  (five 
miles),  and  thence  to  Shielhouse  (other  ten  miles),  whence 
the  great  falls  of  Qlomak,  described  at  page  402,  will  form 
ft  pleasant  day's  excursion. 

We  close  this  chapter  by  a  short  sketch  of  the  other  dis- 
tricts mentioned  at  its  commencement,  and  of  the  roads 
leading  to  them. 

1.  TO  ULLAPOOL  OV  LOCH  BROOM. 

An  excellent  new  made  district  road  strikes  off  from 
Qarve  Lm  (thirteen  miles  west  of  Dingwall,  which,  after  pass- 
ing the  very  long  upland  plain  or  yalley,  called  Strath  JHrie 
and  the  IHrie  Mare^  reaches  the  salt  water  inlet  of  Loch 
Broom  (or  Broam,  the  lake  of  showers),  thirty  miles  o%  at 
Inverbroom,  after  which  a  pleasant  walk  of  other  seven  miles 
conducts  to  the  village  of  Ullapool.  The  whole  distance  is 
divided  into  three  stages  by  two  public-houses,  one  at  Glas- 
camoch,  twelve  miles  from  Qarve^and  another  near  Fascrinidi, 
or  Braemore,  about  the  same  distance  fsrther  on,  where  a 
new  road  from  the  district  of  Dundonald  and  Groinard  joins 
the  main  one  at  the  top  of  Loch  Broom.  By  the  branch  road 
just  mentioned,  the  traveller  can  reach  Poolewe  in  Qairloch, 
and  proceed  southwards  by  the  route  next  to  be  described ; 
or,  after  quittmg  Ullapool,  he  may  proceed  northwards  into 
Sutherlandshire  by  a  road  sixteen  miles  long,  lately  made 
by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  the  Highland  Destitution 
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Board,  through  Coigach  and  Strath  Cannaird,  and  by  Knockan 
to  Ledmore,  on  the  post  road  from  Bonar  Bridge  to  Loch 
Inyer,  whereby  a  continuous  line  of  communication  has  thus 
been  at  last  opened  up  southwards  along  the  whole  western 
coast  of  the  country.  There  is  nothing  at  Ullapool  to  detain 
the  stranger  except  its  dry  cheerful  situation,  its  capital 
bathing,  and  the  fine  yiews  which  it  commands ;  and  that 
its  owner  (Sir  James  Matheson,  Bart.,)  has  commenced 
extensive  improyements  about  the  place,  and  will  most 
likely  arrange  that  the  mail  packet  for  Stomoway  and 
Lewis  will  sail  from  this  port  The  Tillage  contains  from 
700  to  800  inhabitants,  and  was  commenced  by  the  British 
Fishery  Society  about  seventy  years  ago  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  fisheries.  The  herring  shoals,  however,  so 
frequently  shift  their  ground,  and  the  prosecution  of  the 
deep  sea  or  white  fisheries  is  so  expensive,  or  so  uncongenial 
to  the  habits  of  the  Highlanders,  that  the  village,  until  very 
lately,  made  no  progress.  A  good  deal  of  birch  and  hasel 
oopee  wood  occurs  round  the  shores  of  Loch  Broom,  which 
have  otherwise  much  of  the  features  of  the  south  Argyle 
sea  lochs.  The  surrounding  mountains  are  remarkable  for 
their  angular  outlines. 

2.  To  Gaiblooh  asj>  Poolewb. 

As  already  mentioned,  a  good  carriage  road  strikes  oif 
the  Loch  Caxron  road  at  Auchnasheen,  5  miles  west  of  the 
Lon  of  Achnanault.  By  a  rapid  descent  through  a  wild 
pass,  caUed  Glendochart,  it  lands  us  at  the  Inn  of  Kin- 
lochewe,  at  the  upper  end  of  Loch  Maree,  whence  the  road  is 
continued  on  the  left  bank  of  that  lake  to  Slattadale,  whence 
it  makes  a  circuit  by  Qairloch,  where  there  is  a  small  inn, 
to  Poolewe,  while  another  road  branches  off  from  the  Inn  of 
Kinlochewe,  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  to  Loch  Torridon 
(distant  12  miles),  the  group  of  peaked  mountains  at  the  top 
of  which  are  particularly  grand.  Ben  Eye,  which  rises  up 
close  at  hand  on  the  south  of  Kinlochewe,  is  also  a  magnifi- 
cent  mountain  of  pure  white  quartz  rock ;  and  Sleugach,  and 
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Ben  Lair,  and  all  the  motmtain  masseB  around  Loch  Maree, 
present  scenes  of  savage  harrenness  and  grandeur  not  sur- 
passed by  any  in  the  Highlands.  Towards  the  middle  and 
upper  portions  of  the  lake,  the  banks  exhibit  a  few  stunted 
relics  of  an  old  jHue  forest,  but  otherwise  there  is  not  a  tree, 
and  very  little  grass  to  be  seen, — ^the  whole  country  being 
arid  rock,  (chiefly  indurated  sandstone),  as  bare  as  when 
first  raised  out  of  the  deep.  On  one  of  a  small  number  of 
little  islets,  half  way  down  the  loch,  a  chapel  was  in  ancient 
days  erected  with  a  graveyard  around  it,  dedicated  to  the 
great  Celtic  saint  ICaolruabhy  and  the  founder  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  some,  was  a  Ouldee  saint,  Maree,  whose  name  is 
perpetuated  in  that  of  the  lake ;  while  others  regard  it  rather 
as  the  Chhelic  name  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the  same  islet 
is  a  well  (still  hung  round  with  yotive  offerings),  noted  for 
its  healing  virtues,  and  especially,  it  is  believed,  for  the  cure 
of  insanity,  when  coupled  with  a  good  sousing  in  the  waters 
of  the  loch. 

The  shore  side  of  Qairloch,  where  the  basement — mica 
slate  rocks — ^have  been  more  cleared  by  denudation  of  the 
superincumbent  sandstone,  contains  a  good  deal  of  fine  pas- 
ture and  arable  ground,  and  extensive  experiments  hare  of 
late  years  been  tried  to  introduce  the  turnip  husbandry,  and 
a  due  rotation  of  cropping  among  the  crofters  and  tenantry, 
but  not  hitherto,  we  believe,  vrith  any  decided  success,  either 
as  to  the  landlord's  rental  or  the  increased  comforts  of  the 
people.  At  Poolewe  there  is  a  post-office  and  inn,  and  a 
small  village,  and  the  adjoining  river  Ewe,  by  which  Loch 
Maree  discharges  its  waters  into  the  sea,  is  noted  as  one  of 
the  most  pn^fic  salmon  fishing  streams  in  the  north. 

3.  Thb  Applecboss  Distbict. 
While  at  Jeantown,  on  Loch  Ctoron,  the  tourist  should 
not  proceed  without  devoting  a  day  to  the  examination  of 
the  wilds  of  Applecross.  On  reaching  CourthiU,  at  the  head 
of  Loch  Kishom  (5  miles  from  Jeantown),  the  road  divides 
into  two  branches,  one  turning  northwards  to  the  village  of 
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Shieldaig  (9  miles  off),  through  a  moonsh  and  unintereeting 
district,  while  the  other  goes  direct  on  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, and  ascends  to  the  height  of  1500  feet  along  one  of 
the  stupendous  deer  corries  of  the  Bein  Bhain  of  Apple- 
cross!  This  road  attains  its  summit  level  hy  a  series  of 
corkscrew  traverses,  and  displays  along  its  course  one  of 
the  wildest  pieces  of  scenery  imaginable,  scarcely  surpassed 
by  that  of  Loch  Coruishk  or  Qlencoe.  Its  further  slope  leads 
rapidly  down  to  the  plain  of  Applecross,  a  valley  encom- 
passed on  all  sides  save  one  (that  next  the  sea)  by  high  and 
wild  mountains,  which  completely  isolate  it  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  road  conducts  to  the  village  of  Miln- 
town,  to  the  church  and  the  fine  old  mansion-house  of  the 
proprietor  (Thomas  Mackenzie,  Esq.  of  Applecross,  late 
M.  P.  for  Ross-shire),  but  to  no  other  spot  or  region.  The 
whole  place  is  as  detached  and  secluded  as  the  happy  valley 
of  Rasselas.  Yet  here,  at  a  very  early  period,  the  Ouldee 
monks,  the  contemporaries  or  immediate  successors  of 
St.  Oolumba,  and  dependants  on  his  chief  monastery  of 
l<msk,  erected  a  small  church  and  collegiate  establish- 
ment. It  is  thus  noticed  in  one  of  the  earliest  Irish  annals, 
translated  and  published  by  the  lonaclub  in  1835  : — ''A.D. 
673.  Malruba  founded  the  church  of  Aporcrosan.**  As  at 
I-Columbkil,  all  barges  approaching  this  sanctuaiy  had  to 
land  at  a  particular  spot  or  harbour,  where  a  cross  was 
erected,  and  whence  a  series  of  other  crosses  lined  or  pointed 
out  the  way  to  the  church  and  burying-ground.  Some  of 
those  crosses  (with  extremely  rude  carvings  on  them)  are 
still  extant,  but  the  religious  edifices  are  all  gone,  and  the 
modem  name  of  Applecross  refers  to  a  mere  recent  monkish 
tradition,  that  every  apple  in  the  old  orchard  grew  with  a 
cross  marked  on  it  I  The  sanctity  of  the  spot  is,  however, 
preserved  in  the  Gaelic  patronimic,  by  which  the  proprietor 
is  universally  recognised  by  his  tenantry  as  '^  Fer-na-Ooma- 
raich'* — ''the  laird  of  the  sanctuaiy,  or  of  the  land  of 
safety." 
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GLior  MORnrroH — fort- auoustto— port- William— olkhoob 

TTNDRUM. 

The  tourist  may  leave  Inyemess  by  a  veiy  delightful  route, 
which  leads  along  the  banks  of  the  Oaledonian  Canal. 
There  are  two  roads  along  the  opposite  sides  of  Loch  Ness 
and  Oich,  but  the  north-west  road  is  by  for  the  more  pic- 
turesque. Leaving  Inyemess,  and  passing  the  peculiarly- 
shaped  hill  called  Tom-na-heurich,  the  tourist,  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  crosses  the  canal, 
and  ascends  the  undulating  face  of  Torvain.  On  this  hill, 
in  1 197/ there  was  fought  a  desperate  battle  between  Donald 
Bane  of  the  Isles  and  a  body  of  troops  from  the  castle  of 
Inverness.  Passing  the  house  of  Dunain  (W.  Baillie,  Esq.,) 
the  tourist  comes  in  sight  of  Loch  Ness,  and  more  near  to  the 
beautiful  little  lake  Dochfour.     On  its  banks  is  Dochfour 
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House  (Evan  Baillie,  Esq.,)  surrounded  by  fine  parks  and 
magnificent  trees.  A  monumental  pillar  has  lately  been 
erected,  near  the  house,  to  the  memoty  of  the  late  proprie- 
tor, Evan  Baillie,  Esq.,  who  was  at  one  time  M.P.  for  Bris- 
tol, and  died  in  his  natiye  glen  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
five.  Nearly  opposite,  in  a  sequestered  bay  which  forms 
the  narrow  eastern  extremity  of  Loch  Ness,  is  Aldourie,  the 
seat  of  W.  F.  Tytler,  Esq.,  where  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
was  bom,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  which 
he  spent  several  years  of  his  childhood.  For  the  first  few 
miles  along  the  shores  of  Loch  Ness,  the  hills  are  bare  and 
steep.  They  are  of  reddish  granite,  and  are  called  Craig 
Derg,  or  the  Red  Rocks.  The  inhabitanto  of  these  braea 
were  formerly  noted  for  smuggling  whisky.  About  fourteen 
miles  from  Inremess,  Glen  Urquhart  opens  up  from  the 
lake.  This  glen,  which  has  been  pronounced  the  fairest, 
the  richest,  and  the  most  splendid  in  its  beauty  among 
Scotland's  glens,  is  about  ten  miles  in  length,  and  is 
luxuriantly  wooded.  At  the  mouth  of  the  glen  there  is 
an  excellent  inn  called  Druronadrochet.  In  the  centre  of 
the  vale  there  is  a  small  but  very  pretty  lake,  having  tne 
mansions  of  Lakefield,  Lochletter,  and  Sheuglie,  scattered 
around  its  borders.  About  two  n^es  from  the  inn,  a  smaU 
bum  fiEkUs  over  a  lofty  ledge  of  rock  forming  the  falls  of 
Divach.  A  small  bay  runs  up  from  the  loch  for  about 
two  miles  into  the  valley,  receiving  the  united  waters  of 
the  Coihie  and  Enneric.  On  the  western  promontory  of 
this  bay  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Urquhart,  rising 
finely  over  the  dark  waters  of  the  loch,  which,  at  this  point, 
is  126  fathoms  in  depth.  It  appears  to  have  been  once  a 
strong  and  extensive  building.  In  1303  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  troops  of  Edward  I.  In  1509,  it  fell, 
along  with  Uie  barony  of  Urquhart,  into  the  hands  of  the 
chief  of  the  Clan-Grant,  and  it  still  continues  in  the  posses- 
sion of  that  family,  who  have  a  residence  in  the  glen  called 
Baimacaan.  The  road  from  Drumindrochet  to  InTermo- 
riston — ^thirteen  miles—is  one  of  remarkable  beauty.  It 
is  cut  in  the  mountain  side,  plunging  into  hollows  and 
olimbing  sharp  accli\'jties,  Rometlmes  bordering  the  loch, 
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but  more  frequently  proceeding  at  a  considerable  deTsiioo 
above  its  level,  and  winding  through  the  most  luxuriant 
woods  of  oak,  birch,  ash,  and  pine.  It  skirts  the  base  of  the 
high  and  naked  mountain,  Mealfourvonie,  which  sqmrates 
the  two  glens  of  Urquhart  and  Moriston.  Mealfourvonie 
rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  lake  to  the  height 
of  3060  feet  The  opening  of  Glen  Moriston  is  a  very 
picturesque  scene.  In  the  foreground  is  the  mansion  of 
James  Murray  Grant,  Esq.,  proprietor  of  the  glen,  beau- 
tifully situated.  Half  a  mile  on,  and  twenty-seven 
Ailes  from  Inverness,  is  the  inn  of  Invennoristcm,  a 
small  but  comfortable  house.  Immediately  below  it,  the 
river  Moriston  falls  over  a  considerable  predpioe,  forming 
a  very  beautiful  and  picturesque  water&lL  Glen  Moriston 
is  a  serene  and  beautiful  valley,  watered  by  the  MorisUxi, 
a  wild,  foaming,  impetuous  stream,  which  has  its  origin  in 
Loch Gluany, and  thedistant  mountainsof  Glenshiel.*  From 
Invermoriston  a  road  leads  through  the  glen  to  Glenelg  and 
the  Isle  of  Skye.  Proceeding  along  the  side  of  Loch  Kess^ 
the  tourist  crosses  the  river  Oich  and  reaches  Fort-Augus- 
tus, distant  thirty-four  miles  from  Inverness.  This  fbrt^ 
which  was  built  shortly  after  the  Rebellion  of  1715,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  west  end  of  Loch  Ness,  on  a  high  peninsula  be- 
tween the  rivers  Tarff  and  Oich,  and  commands  a  noble 
sweep  of  the  lake  and  moimtains.  It  forms  a  square,  with 
four  bastions  at  the  comers,  and  the  barracks  are  construct- 
ed for  one  field-officer,  four  captains,  twelve  subalterns,  and 
260  rank  and  file.  A  few  soldiers  are  stationed  in  the  fort, 
but  the  guns  have  been  removed  to  Fort-George,  and  the 
magazine  is  empty.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  plea- 
sant little  village  of  Fort-Augustus. — [Imu  : — Eing^s 
Inn.]  —  From  Loch  Ness  to  Loch  Oich,  the  next  and 
smallest  of  the  chain,  is  a  distance  of  five  miles.  The  old 
road  leads  along  the  south  side  of  Loch  Oich,  but  the  tou- 
rist should  follow  the  new  one  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
scenery  on  the  banks  of  this  loch  is  finer  than  at  any  other 

*  Abont  eight  miles  finom  ShidhouBe  iB  the  waterlUI  of  Gknoak,  the  highest 
in  Scotland.  The  water  falls  360  feet  into  an  awful  nvine  TOO  or  8Q0  ftvt 
deep.    It  can  be  approached  on  Highland  ponies  cren  by  ladiea.    See  p.  402. 
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part  of  the  Great  Glen.  Glen  Garry,  which  opens  upon  Loch 
Oich,  is  a  charming  yalley,  abounding  in  the  most  fascinating 
scenery.  '^  Less  splendid  than  Glen  Urquhart,  less  diver- 
sified than  Glen  Moriston,  it  has,  in  its  beautiful  Loch 
Garry,  and  its  endless  succession  of  birch-clad  knolls  and 
eminences,  and,  above  all,  in  the  magnificence  of  the  moun- 
tain YiBta  to  the  west,  a  character  quite  pecuUar."  In  the 
birch-woods  which  adorn  this  romantic  glen  the  trees  had 
attained  a  size  and  luxuriance  equal  to  the  finest  of  the 
pines  of  Rothiemurchus,  or  the  beeches  of  AthoU,  but 
most  of  the  large  timber  is  now  cut  down.  Near  the  mouth 
of  the  Garry,  and  dose  to  the  loch,  are  the  ruins  of  the  an* 
cient  castle  of  Invergarry,  situated  on  a  rock.  It  was  burnt 
by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  after  the  Rebellion  of  1 745.  In 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  castle  is  Inyergarry 
House,  lately  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  the  Macdonells, 
who,  in  1839,  sold  his  estate  of  Glenquoich  to  Edward  ElHce, 
Esq.,  and  anotner  large  section  of  it  to  the  Marquis  of  Huntly, 
but  now  the  property  of  Lord  Waxd,  and  emigrated,  along 
with  a  considerable  part  of  his  clan,  to  Australia.  Inyergany 
Inn,  one  of  the  best  in  the  Highlands,  which  stands  a  little 
way  up  the  glen,  is  about  seven  and  a  half  miles  from  Fort- 
Augustus,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Letterfinlay  Inn 
on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lochy.  A  little  way  from  Invergarry 
Castle  is  a  small  monument  erected  by  the  late  Colonel  Mao- 
donell  of  Glengarry  over  the  "  well  of  seven  heads,"  commemo- 
rating the  summary  vengeance  inflicted  by  a  former  chief  of 
Glengarry,  ''in  the  swift  course  of  feudal  justice,"  on  the  per- 
petrators of  the  foul  murder  of  the  Eeppoch  £Eunily.  This 
eccentric  chief  was  the  original  of  the  character  of  Fergus 
Mlvor,  who  occupies  such  a  prominent  place  in  the  novel  of 
Waverley.  The  distance  between  Lochs  Oich  and  Lochy  is 
about  two  miles.  In  1544  Einloch  Lochy  was  the  scene  of 
a  bloody  encounter  between  the  Frasers  and  a  much  superior 
force  of  the  MacdonaJds  of  Clanranald.  On  account  of  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  the  combatants  threw  off  their  coats 
and  fought  in  their  shirts,  whence  the  battle  received  the 
name  of  "  Blar-na-leine,"  or  "  the  Field  of  Shirts.**  Lord 
Lovat  and  his  eldest  son,  together  with  most  of  the  principal 
gentlemen  of  the  clan,  were  slain  in  this  engagement. 
Fourteen  miles  from  Fort-Aus^istus,  on  the  south  side  of 
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Loch  Lochy,  is  the  inn  of  Letterfinl&y.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Loch  is  the  hay  of  Arkaig,  at  a  short  distance 
from  which,  in  Glen  Arkaig,  is  Achnacany,  the  mansion  of 
Lochiel,  chief  of  the  Clan-Oameron.  It  is  delightfully 
situated,  and  completely  emhosomed  in  wood.*  The  hills 
which  enriron  Loch  Lochy  are  wild  and  stupendous,  and 
hut  scantily  wooded.  It  is  ten  miles  in  length,  and  the 
depth  is,  in  some  places,  from  seventy  to  eighty  fathoms. 
8eTen  miles  from  Letterfinlay  the  tourist  used  to  cross  the 
deep  and  rocky  channel  of  the  Spean  hy  a  picturesque-look- 
ing bridge,  called  High  Bridge,  which  was  built  by  General 
Wade.  At  this  spot  hostilities  first  commenced  in  the  Rebel- 
lion of  1 745.  The  road  is  now  carried  round  by  Spean  Bridge 
and  Inn.  At  the  Bridge  of  Roy,  about  3  miles  from  Spean 
Bridge  CO.  the  Loch  Laggan  road,  aroad  strikes  off  on  the  left 
^o  Glen  Roy,  celebratedfor  its  ^  Parallel  Roads,**  and  which  are 
about  four  miles  distance  from  the  Bridge  of  Boy.  These  roads 
consist  of  a  series  of  terraces  or  beaches  which  run  through- 
out the  whole  glen.  The  principal  terraces  are  three  in 
number.  The  most  elevated  is  stated  by  Dr.  Macculloch  to 
be  1262  feet  aboye  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  other  two 
are  respectively  82  and  212  feet  below  the  highest.     By 

*  The  district  of  Loohaber  has  for  ages  been  the  reddenee  of  this  dan.  Their 
name  was  originally  XacHarthi,  bat  thej  are  said  to  hare  adopted  the  name 
Cameron  on  the  maniage  of  a  dan^ter  of  their  chief  irtth  a  gentiaman  named 
Camanlens  or  Ghamben.  MacMartin  of  Letter  Flnlaj,  howerer,  ittll  vetalns 
the  original  patrooymia 

Close  beside  the  present  building  axe  the  waHs  of  the  <dd  mandcn,  tamMd  by 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  1746. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  vall^  lies  Loch  Arkaig,  a  beautify  sheet  of  miter. 
about  two  miles  distant  from  Loch  Lodiy.  It  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  lon^ 
and  frcMn  one  to  one  and  a  half  broad.  It  is  samnrnded  with  dark  and  fcrfty 
mountain^  and  its  banks  wwe,  till  lately,  oovered  with  a  magniiloent  o^k  and 
pine  forest,  now  cut  down;  but  the  shoots  and  saplings  rising  fmn  the  old 
stock  are  already  oorering  the  sides  of  the  bllla  The  banks  of  the  lake  are  fn- 
quented  by  herds  of  Lochiel's  cdebrated  red-deer.  A  small  wooded  idaod,  at 
the  lower  end  of  Uie  lake,  has  been  for  ages  the  buxTing-plaoe  of  the  taaalBj  at 
LoohieL  On  tiie  shores  of  Loch  ArkaSg  Prlnoe  Cbaries  more  than  onoe  found 
shelter  after  his  defeat  at  Culloden.  It  was  here»  too,  that  after  the  sapprea- 
sion  of  the  rebeOlon,  Majw  Munro  of  Oaloslra  was  diot  by  one  of  the  dan 
Cameron  in  roTenge  tor  the  death  of  his  son,  who  had  been  basely  mmdefed  by 
an  offloer  of  the  name  of  Grant.  Major  Munro  had  unfortonafealy  borrowed 
the  white  horse  on  which  Grant  rode,  and  thus  met  the  fete  whldi  was  faxtended 
for  another.  Glen  Arkaig  Is  diTided  at  the  opening,  by  a  ridge  of  hlllsk  into  two 
TaUeys  of  unequal  breadth.  The  southern  contains  the  mansion  of  LodtteL 
The  other,  which  is  caUed  MQl-dobh,  or  the  Daik-mfll,  is  a  nanow  pass,  com- 
pletely overshadowed  by  the  branches  of  the  trees  by  which  the  | 
burien  of  rock  on  each  side  are  clothed  to  the  summit 
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numerous  obeerrations  made  upon  them  ihey  hare  been 
proved  to  be  perfectly  horizontal  or  level ;  and  although 
geologists  are  stiU  divided  in  opinion  as  to  their  origin,  they 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  vestiges  of  ancient  lakes. 
Proceeding  onward,  the  road  opens  upon  the  river  Lochy, 
and/ keeping  along  its  banks,  the  tourist  reaches  the  ruins 
of  Inverlochy  Castle,  about  two  miles  distant  from  Fort- 
William.  It  consists  of  four  large  towers,  the  western  and 
southern  of  which  are  nearly  entire.  Inverlochy  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  the  powerful  &mily  of  Comyn. 
It  was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  engagement,  during  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  between  Donald  of  the  Isles  and  the  Earls  of 
Mar  and  Caithness,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated,  and 
the  Earl  of  Caithness  slain.  Here  also,  in  1646,  the  Mar- 
quis of  irgyle  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose.  This  engagement  is  described  at 
great  length  in  the  **  Legend  of  Montrose.**  A  suspension 
bridge  across  the  river  now  gives  ready  access  to  the  canal 
and  to  the  new  inn  at  Corpach. 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  Inverlochy  Castle,  situated  at  a 
bend  of  Loch  Eil,  twenty-nine  miles  from  Fort- Augustus, 
and  sixty-three  from  Inverness,  is 

FORT-WILLIAM. 

[/»fu.'>-Th6  Galedanian ;  The  George.] 
The  fort  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  from 
whom  it  derived  its  name.  It  contams  a  bomb-proof  maga- 
zine, and  the  barracks  are  intended  to  accommodate  ninety- 
six  private  soldiers,  with  the  proper  number  of  officers.  In 
1715,  and  again  in  1745,  the  Highknders  besieged  it,  but 
without  success.  The  adjacent  village  of  Maryburgh, 
named  in  honour  of  Queen  Mary,  contains  a  population  of 
about  1500  persons,  who  are  for  the  most  part  engaged  in 
the  herring  fishery.  There  are  also  two  inns  in  this  village. 
The  celebrated  mountain,  Ben  Nevis,  which  rises  frt>m  the 
plain  to  the  east  of  Fort- William,  having  been  already 
minutely  described  in  the  Tenth  Tour,  demands  no  addi- 
tional notice  in  this  place.* 

•  Olen  Roy,  In  which  we  the  Parallel  Roads  dceeifbed  hi  the  precedfaigpage, 
la  about  fifteen  mllee  distant  from  Fort-Wffliam,  where  gi^  and  other  rehiclet 
may  be  engaged  by  tourists.  TherelsaninnatthebridgeofSpeaa,  and  another 
M  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  where  harseB  can  be  put  np. 
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The  road  from  Fort- William  to  Oban,  along  the  shores  of 
Lochs  £11  and  Linnhe,  is  a  continued  succession  of  romantic 
scenery. 

A  Parliamentary  road  leads  from  Fort- William  to  Arisaig, 
distant  forty  miles,  where  there  is  a  ferry  to  8kye.  This 
road  passes  through  the  lovely  vale  of  Glenfinnan,  in  which 
there  is  an  inn,  remarkable  as  the  place  where  Prince 
Charles  Stuart  first  raised  his  standard,  August  19, 1745. 
At  Borrodale,  on  the  shore  of  Loch-n»-Naugh,  he  first  dis- 
embarked on  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  and  from  the  same 
spot  he  finally  embarked  for  France,  after  the  fidlure  of  his 
unfortunate  enterprise.  A  monument  has  been  erected  by 
the  late  McDonald  of  Glenaladale,  on  the  spot  where  'the 
standard  was  unfurled,  to  the  memory  of  those  **  who  fought 
and  bled**  in  this  rebellion. 

Leaving  Fort- William,  the  road  proceeds  along  the  south 
side  of  Loch  Linnhe,  and,  at  the  distance  of  nine  miles, 
reaches  Coran  Feny  ;  thence  it  leads  a  short  way  along  the 
north  shore  of  Loch  Leren,  a  branch  of  Loch  Linnhe,  ex- 
tending in  a  straight  line  between  the  counties  of  LfiTemess 
and  Argyle.  "  From  it-s  mouth  to  its  farther  extremity,'* 
says  Dr.  Macculloch,  '^  Loch  Leven  is  one  continued  suc- 
cession of  landscapes.'*  On  both  sides  it  is  bounded  by 
lofty  mountains,  which,  toward  the  head  of  the  loch,  are 
grouped  in  very  grand  combinations.  Fourteen  miles  from 
Fort- William,  the  tourist  crosses  Loch  Leren  at  BaHachulish 
Ferry,  on  each  side  of  which  there  is  an  inn.  About  two 
miles  from  the  Ferry  are  the  celebrated  slate  quarries  of 
Ballachulish,  which  give  employment  to  about  200  people. 
The  road  now  proceeds  for  about  four  miles  along  the 
southern  shore  of  Loch  Leven,  and  enters  the  Yale  of 

GLBNCOE, 

celebrated  both  for  the  grandeur  of  its  scenery  and  its  his- 
torical recollections.  The  lower  part  of  the  glen,  next  Loch 
Leven,  is  cultivated  and  wooded,  but  the  signs  of  cultiva- 
tion gradually  disappear  on  approaching  the  upper  portion, 
which  presents  a  scene  of  unmingled  ?rildneBS  and  gran- 
deur.     In  the  middle  of  the  valley  is  the  small  lake 
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Treachtan,  from  which  isBues  the  wild  stream  of  Cona,  cele- 
brated by  OBsian,  who  is  said  to  have  been  bom  on  its 
banks.  On  both  sides  of  this  river  the  hills  shoot  up  per- 
pendicularly to  a  tremendous  height,  casting  a  deep  gloom 
on  this  wild  Tale,  calculated  to  strike  the  traveller  with  the 
deepest  awe.  At  the  head  of  the  glen  the  disposition  of 
the  mountains  becomes  peculiarly  grand  and  impressive. 
Their  magnitude,  form,  and  colour,  all  contribute  to  the 
greatness  of  the  effect.  In  the  huge  clefts  of  their  rocky 
and  blackened  summits,  wreaths  of  snow  may  be  seen  all 
the  year  round,  and  the  scream  of  the  eagle,  and  the  roar 
of  the  mountain  torrents  are  the  only  sounds  heard  in 
**  the  waste  howling  wilderness.*'  From  one  end  of  the  vale 
to  the  other  only  one  solitary  furm-house  is  to  be  seen.''^ 
The  well-known  massacre  of  Glencoe,  which  casts  so  deep 
a  stain  on  the  character  of  King  William  and  his  ministers, 
happened  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  vale.  At  the  far- 
thest extremity  of  Glencoe  is  the  rugged  mountain  of  Bu- 
chael  Etive,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is  the  steep 
ascent  called  The  DeviTB  Stairoax,  by  which  pedestrians 
may  proceed  to  Fort- William.t  Proceeding  onward  through 
a  biOTen  district,  the  tourist  arrives  at  King's  House  Inn, 
distant  twenty-eight  miles  and  a  half  from  Fort- William. 
The  road  then  crosses  a  tedious  hill  called  the  Black 
Mount ;  and,  nine  and  a  half  miles  from  the  King*s  House, 
reaches  Inverouran,  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Tulla.  Two 
miles  beyond  this,  liie  road  crosses  the  river  Orchy,  which 

*  Ai  a  pteoe  of  pnfMtijr  wild  moantaln  foomy,  Olenooe  has  no  mporior 
that  I  know  ot  In  tlie  Alps  there  are  manj  laTlnee  and  ▼alleys  fanmeoiely 
tai^ar,  b«U  I  am  not  aware  of  any  which  has  better  dainu  to  attention  In  all 
that  relatai  to  the  fhntaeticel  dispoiition  of  barren  rocks  of  great  niagnitode  toaed 
fadtserindmely  about  by  the  hand  of  Nature."— C<9i(ain  BcuU  Haiti  Patck- 
work,  ToL  Vl,  p.  £6a 

t  The  distanoe  from  Kingfi  House  Inn  to  Fort- William  by  the  Devil's  Stair- 
case Is  about  23  miles.  From  theexoesiiTe  rougbnessand  steepness  ofa  part  of 
the  fir*  half  of  the  road,  it  can  be  tcaveHed  only  by  pedestrians.  The  Staircase 
divecges  fkom  the  main  road  at  a  small  duster  of  shepherd's  houses,  called 
AltDafedh.  whoe  it  may  be  well  to  obtain  a  guide  for  the  first  two  miles,  the 
road  being  seazoely  dlstfaigulshable  among  the  rocks  and  loose  stones  which 
SDToand  Ustxactb  The  only  house  where  any  refreshment  can  be  obtained,  is 
one  of  a  Teiy  humble  order,  about  twelve  miles  from  Altnafedh,  where  droTen 
are  accustomed  to  lodge  on  their  way  item  Uie  north. 
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waten  the  pretty  valley  of  Glenorchy.    Seven  miles  fiuther, 
situated  at  the  head  of  Strathfillan,  in  Perthshire,  is 

TYNDRUM. 
[/fifw  .-—Tyndnun  Inn.] 
Not  &r  from  Tyndrom,  at  a  place  caUed  Dahigh  or  the 
King's  Field,  King  Robert  firuoe  was  encountered  and  re- 
pulsed after  a  very  severe  engagement,  by  the  Lord  of  Lora. 
*'  Bruce's  personal  strength  and  courage/'  says  Sir  Waiter 
Scott,  '^  were  never  displayed  to  greater  advantage  than  in 
this  conflict.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  of  the 
MacDougals  of  Lorn,  that  their  chieftain  engaged  in  per> 
sonal  battle  with  Bruce  himself,  while  the  latter  was  em- 
ployed in  protecting  the  retreat  of  his  men;  that  Mae- 
Dougal  was  struck  down  by  the  king,  whose  strength  of 
body  was  equal  to  his  vigour  of  mind,  and  would  have  been 
slain  on  the  spot,  had  not  two  of  Lorn's  vassals,  a  &ther 
and  a  son,  whom  tradition  terms  MacKeoch,  rescued  him, 
by  seizing  the  mantle  of  the  monarch,  and  dragging  him 
from  above  his  adversary.  Bruce  rid  himself  of  these  foes 
by  two  blows  of  his  redoubted  battle-axe,  but  was  so  closely 
pressed  by  the  other  followers  of  Lorn,  that  he  vras  forced  to 
al)andon  the  mantle,  and  brooch  which  fastened  it,  clasped 
in  the  dying  grasp  of  the  MacKeochs.'**^    According  to  the 


*  The  brooch  oontbraad  In  the  MacDoogiJ  ftunHiy  till  the  year  1M7,  ^ 
the  cutle  of  Ooelen,  in  the  Uend  of  Kerren,  haTlng  been  taken,  adced  and 
homed,  l^  Genera]  Ledie'i  troops,  Campbell  of  Inyemwe  poaieaed  himself  of 
the  TBlued  relie.  In  that  famlljit  remained  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  pt^ 
tent  oentaxy,  when  It  paased  Into  the  hands  of  a  cadet  of  the  fiunily,  who,  hgrhls 
testament)  directed  it  to  be  sold,  and  tiie  proceeds  dlTided  among  his  jronnger 
chBdxen.  It  was  aooordini^  sent  to  Bimddl  and  Bridge  to  be  exposed  for  sale 
at  the  price  of  £1000.  The  late  Oeoige  lY.,  then  Prince  Regent,  Is  said  to  have 
offered  £500  for  it ;  bat  the  sum  was  refused,  and  the  broodi  withdrawn.  Ulti- 
mately, in  the  year  1825,  the  late  Oeneral  Campbell  of  Loehnell,  anxious  to 
bestow  some  maik  of  nguA  on  his  friend  HacDougal,  purchased  the  brooch, 
and  presented  it  to  him  through  his  chief,  the  late  Duke  of  Argyle,  at  a  sodal 
meeting  of  the  landholden  of  the  county.  It  was  worn  by  lieut.  OampbeD, 
R.N.,  when  steering  the  bai^  that  bore  her  Hajee^  al<mg  Loch  Tay,  after  her 
visit  to  Ta>iQoath  Castle  in  1842.  On  that  occasion  it  was  minutely  exam!n«>d 
by  her  Majesty.    The  encounter  between  Bruce  and  the  MacDougals  Is  eei«- 
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account  given  in  Barbour,  three  of  the  strongest  among 
Lom's  followers  resolved  to  rid  their  chief  of  this  for- 
midable foe.  ''They  watched  their  opportunity  until 
Bruoe*s  party  had  entered  a  pass  between  a  lake  (Loch 
Dochart  probably,)  and  a  precipice,  where  the  King, 
who  was  the  last  of  the  party,  had  scarce  room  to  manage 
his  steed.  Here  his  three  foes  sprung  upon  him  at  once. 
One  seized  his  bridle,  but  received  a  wound  which  hewed 
off  his  arm ;  a  second  grasped  Bruce  by  the  stirrup  and  leg, 
and  endeavoured  to  dismount  him,  but  the  King,  putting 
spurs  to  his  horse,  threw  him  down,  stiU  holding  by  the 
stirrup.  The  third  taking  advantage  of  an  acclivity,  sprung 
up  behind  him  upon  his  horse.  Bruce,  however,  whose  per- 
sonal strength  is  uniformly  mentioned  as  exceeding  that  of 
most  men,  extricated  himself  from  his  grasp,  threw  him  to 
the  ground,  and  cleft  Jiis  skull  with  his  sword.  By  similar 
exertion  he  drew  the  stiirup  from  his  grasp,  whom  he  had 
overthrown,  and  killed  him  also  with  his  sword  as  he  lay 
among  the  horse's  feet." 

brated  by  Sir  Walter  Soott  in  the  foIlowiDg  song,  entitled  "  Thi  Beoocb  or 
Lour,"  Boppoeed  to  be  siiDg  l^  the  iKurd  of  Lorn  at  Us  ofaieftain's  request : — 

**  WhcaMthebrooeharbaningKold,  '*  Wlien  tlw  gtm  wm  won  and  leat. 

Tint dM|«  Om  diiartein'i  nwntte-fold.  Widely  «m  th«  wur-«r7  toM'd  ! 

'Wroogbt  and  efaand  with  nn  dertoi.  Bung  alond  BcndoarUb  Ml, 

Studded  fkir  with  genu  of  prieo,  ▲ncwar'd  Doaehaii'i  Mnndiof  doH, 

On  Um  TarM  tortana  beaming,  Fled  the  deer  ftrnn  wild  Tejmdrum, 
An,  through  night'e  pale  rainbow  gteaming,     When  the  homicide,  o'ereome, 

Painter  now,  new  aeen  afcr,  Bantly  'aeaped  with  ecathe  and  eoorn. 

Flcftilihin««  the  northern  itar?  Left  the  pledge  wltboonqoering  Lorn. 

"  Gem !  ne'er  wrought  on  Highland  moauiain,  "  Vain  was  then  the  Douglas  brand. 

Did  the  flriiy  of  the  fnntain.  Vain  the  OWnpbell's  vaiuited  hand. 

Or  the  metmald  of  the  ware.  Vain  Klrkpatrkk'e  bloody  dirk, 

Fnuxte  thee  in  tome  eoral  oave  ?  Making  eare  of  muider'a  work ; 

Did,  hi  leeland'e  darfcaone  mine,  Baiendown  Acd  flut  away, 

Dwarfa  awart  hamla  thy  metal  twine  ?  Fled  the  llery  De  la  Haye, 

Or.  noctal-moalded,  oomest  thou  here.  When  thia  breoeh,  trinm|dMUit  borne, 

Froni  Englaad'a  love  or  Fianoe's  fear  ?  Beam'd  opon  the  braaat  of  Lorn. 

«•  No !  thy  aplendoon  nothing  tell  **  Farthest  fled  ita  (bmer  Lord, 

Foreign  art  or  tMry  spell.  Left  hia  men  to  brand  and  cord, 

M  oolded  thou  for  monarrb's  use.  Bloody  brand  of  Highland  ateel. 

By  the  overweening  Bmoe,  Xngllih  gibbet,  ase,  and  wheel. 

When  the  royal  robe  he  tied  Letblm  fly  tttm  coast  to  eeait. 

O'er  a  bm\  of  wrath  and  pride ;  Dogg'd  by  Comyn's  vengeftil  gheat, 

Tbetfce  in  triumph  wert  tbou  torn  While  his  spoils,  in  triumph  worn. 

Uy  the  tMot  hand  of  Lorn  !  Long  shall  graoe  Tietorioua  Lorn ! " 

Lord  ^tka  ram,  canto  U.,  htanza  Jit 
and  Kotca, 
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Two  miles  firom  Tyndnun  b  St  Fillan's  chuiclL  Here 
there  is  a  linn  in  the  riyer  Bttrick,  called  St.  Fillan's  Pool, 
in  which,  till  lately,  a  considerable  number  of  lunatics  were 
annually  immersed,  and  then  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  laid 
all  night  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Fillan's,  in  the  expectation 
of  effecting  a  cure.  Since  1840  there  haye  been  only  three 
initances  of  resort  to  this  barbarous  superstition,  the  last  in 
1844.  Two  miles  fitrther  is  Orianlarich  Inn,  from  which  the 
tourist  may  either  proceed  through  Glen&lloch  to  the  head 
of  Loch  Lomond,  or  by  Glen  Dochart  and  Glen  Ogle  to 
Locheamhead,  and  join  the  route  described  p.  376. 


SEVENTEENTH   TOUR 

PBBTH — CnPAR-ANGUS — FORFAR — MONTROSE — ABERDSES. 
By  SootdAh  Midland  ud  Aberdeen  KaUvaya. 

About  2  miles  from  Perth,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Almond  and  the  Tay,  on  a  gently  sloping  bank,  is  the 
Palaob  of  Scohb,  its  massiye  towers  partly  concealed  in 
foliage.  The  woods  around,  and  the  general  landscape,  are 
yeiy  beautiful.  At  Bedgorton  the  line  crosses  the  Dunkeld 
turnpike  by  a  skew  viaduct.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Tay  is  Oliyer  Castle.  Four  miles  from  Perth  is  Luncarty 
Station.  The  bleachfield  in  the  neighbourhood  was  the 
scene  of  a  battle  between  the  Scots  and  Danes  in  the  reign 
of  Kenneth  III.  Stanley  Station  (6^  miles).  On  the  top 
of  a  bank  to  the  left  is  the  village  of  the  same  name,  with 
its  church  and  tower.  By  the  river-side,  surrounded  with 
lofty  trees,  is  Stanley  House  ;  and  near  it  is  Oampsie  Linn, 
a  cascade  of  the  Tay.  Above  the  fall  is  a  lofty  perpendicular 
rock,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  house  connected  with 
Cupar-Angus  Abbey.  Passing  Taymount  and  Stobball,  Oar- 
gill  Station  is  reached  (11^  miles  from  Perth).  A  little 
to  the  left,  opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Isla  with  the  Tay, 
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is  the  ancient  castle  of  Kindaven.  Above  it  is  Mickleour 
village.    Woodside  Station  (13^  nules). 

Haying  skirted  the  luxuriant  tract  of  country  known  as 
^  the  Garse  of  Gowrie,"  the  scenery  loses  its  peculiar  rich- 
ness of  aspect ;  bogs,  grain-fields,  heath  and  clumps  of  dark 
firs  diyendfying  the  landscape.  Cupar- Angus  (16}  miles), 
a  town  of  about  3000  inhabitants,  is  the  next  station. 

About  4  miles  to  the  northward  is  the  village  of  Blair- 
gowrie, the  key  to  the  Highland  pass,  through  the  Spittal 
of  Glenshee  and  Glen  Beg,  to  Braemar. 

Ardler  Station  (18^  miles),  and  Meigle  Station  (21^ 
miles).  Here  a  branch-line  strikes  off,  past  Newtyle  village, 
to  Dundee.  The  ancient  village  of  Meigle  possesses  some 
ancient  monuments  in  the  churchyard,  said  by  the  conmum 
people  to  mark  the  grave  of  Queen  Vanore,  wife  of  King 
Arthur.  The  stones  bear  a  variety  of  hieroglyphical  figures 
with  representations  of  men  and  animals.  Close  by  is  Bel- 
mont House,  a  seat  of  Lord  Whamcliffe.  Eassie  Station, 
24^,  and  Glammis  Station,  26|  miles,  from  Perth. 

GLAMMIS  CASTLE, 
seated  in  the  midst  of  a  park  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
in  extent,  is  near  the  latter  station.* 

*The  castle  is  an  edifloe  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  a  princely  appear- 
ance. The  walla  in  some  places  are  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  the  height  is 
finch,  that  the  stair  which  leads  to  the  top  contains  14S  steps.  Glammis  was 
ancientljnaedas  a  royal  residence,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Malcolm 
II..  who  ma  mortally  wounded  by  asiaarins  on  the  Hunter's  Hill  in  this  nel^ 
bomfaood.  Macbelh,  as  the  readen  of  Shakqieaie  know,  was  thane  of  Glam- 
mis, and  after  his  doath  it  rererted  to  the  Grown.  It  was  giTsn  by  Bobert  n. 
to  John  Lyon,  who  mauled  the  king's  second  daughter  by  KWiaheth  Murs,  and 
became  the  founder  of  the  present  ikmily  of  Strathmorek  On  the  barbarous 
ezeeotlon  of  the  young  and  beanttfol  Lady  Glammis  for  witcharaft,  in  U37, 
Olamnds  was  once  more  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  and  was  fbr  some  tfane  a  resl- 
denee  of  James  V.,  (the  Gudeman  of  Battanffeieh,)  but  was  altervards  restored 
to  the  funily.  It  contains  a  valuable  and  exteoalTe  museum  of  andent  onrloai- 
Hm^  old  armour,  and  a  ooUeotion  of  portraits,  amounting  to  about  a  hundred 
in  number,  principally  of  the  most  disttugulshed  duuBaeters  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL  The  Tiew  fhnn  the  top  of  the  castle  is  ramaxkaUy  spkndld  and 
eztenslTeL  Near  the  oastie  stand  the  figures  of  four  Uons  xampant»  each  sup- 
porting in  their  fore-pawi  a  dial  fadng  the  four  cardinal  pointa  Tlie  figures 
am  dtranely  corloui^  and  weQ  deserre  the  attention  of  the  touzlit. 
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FORFAR^ 

'/•• .— -Goanty  Anna.] 
the  county  town  (32^  miles  from  Perth),  is  the  terminal 
station  of  the  railway.*     The  bui^h  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  was  a  royal  residence  in  the  time  of  Malcolm  Ganmore. 

*  In  1728  the  Earl  of  Strathmore  waa  alaJzi  in  Forliir.  That  nobkmaniras 
retaining  with  a  partj  of  gentlemen  fhnn  attendance  vpon  a  tfr«4^  wheo 
one  of  them,  Mr.  Gatnegie  of  FlntaATen,  being  toaied  by  aibother  into  the  fpitter 
naa,  beipalMrad  aad  bUnded  with  min,  and  miitaldi«  the  Bari  fSor  the  ofliBte, 
can  him  throogh  the  bodj.  He  waa  tried  for  the  crime,  and  narrowlj  eacapcd 
tlm  pUIowa.  On  a  moont  to  the  north  of  the  town  waa  the  oaatle  in  iriddi 
Ung  Maleotan  realded,  and  hla  qaen  Uved  fai  a  mmnaty  which  rtood  «n  » 
■naU  arittdal  Idand  near  the  north  ride  of  the  loeh.  In  the  ateefde  of  Foite 
ia  preierTed  a  eoriooa  tautrament,  called  "  the  Witchea*  Bridle,"  wUeh  wm 
placed  on  the  head  of  the  miiemble  cnatorea  burnt  in  Tattu  tat  the  tanagbaiy 
crime  of  irltohcrafl.  and  acted  as  a  ffig  to  prevent  their  criea  daring  the  dreid- 
All  ptooeai  of  incremation.  There  are  a  number  of  pleamnt  aneodotea  ooaaeeft- 
ed  with  Forlar,  bat  it  is  somewhat  carious,  as  has  been  noticed  bj  Cbamben^ 
that  they  aU  refiv  to  drinking  or  to  pubUc-hooses.  The  legal  gentlemen  of  tUi 
town,  faideed,  are  ohamotevlaed  as  the  "dmelcen  writenof  Foifw.**  Tbtt 
tippltaig  habita  are  Unely  Dhutmfeed  by  an  anecdote  of  the  tete  Sari  of  Soatb- 
more.  The  town  is  a  good  deal  annoyed  with  a  lake  in  its  nciighboeriiood, 
whioh  the  inhabitants  haTe  long  had  it  in  oontemplation  to  dnin,  and  wUeb 
would  have  been  drained  long  ago  bat  for  the  ezpenalTeneai  of  aoch  an  under- 
taking. At  a  public  meetfakg  held  some  years  ago  for  the  dbottSBlQa  of  this  nea- 
Bun,  the  Bari  said,  that  he  beUered  the  oheapest  method  of  dralnfa«  the  laks 
would  be,  to  throw  a  fsw  hogiheads  of  good  mountain  dew  into  the  water,  aad 
set  the  dntekm  wriUn  of  Forlar  to  drink  itap.* 

The  chief  maglatiate  of  Forlte,  fai  the  time  of  King  James  TL«  kept  an  a!*- 
house.  His  Majesty,  in  the  ooune  of  his  fknt  Jouiney  to  Loodon,  baring  bsea 
entertained  with  grmt  splendour  by  the  mayor  of  an  Bn^iab  town,  wlio,  ia 
honour  of  tlie  oooaalon,  kept  open  house  for  sereral  days,  some  of  the  courilai 
hinted  that  such  examples  of  munifloenoe  must  be  veiy  rare  among  the  dtie 
dignitaries  of  Scotland.  "  Fientn  bit  o*  that  are  th^,"  cried  the  Kta«:  "Ibi 
proToet  o'  my  boif^  of  Forfer,  wfailk  is  by  nae  means  the  bogest  town  in  Soot- 
land,  keepe  open  house  a'  the  year  round,  and  aye  the  mae  that  oooms  tbe 
weloomer." 

It  waa  in  Foritar  that  the  ihmous  case  ocourred  which  led  to  the  dedrion  that 
no  ehaige  could  be  made  for  a  sdimp-diam.  A  brewrter-wife  in  Foribr,  pie- 
Tioua  to  the  Bestoratioa,  baring  one  day  "brewed  a  peck  o'  mant,"  andsx  it 
out  to  the  door  to  cool,  a  neighbour's  cow  paaiing  by  drank  the  wh<^  bro«& 
The  injured  alo-wifis  had  reooune  to  the  law  for  latlafhation,  when  it  was  d^ 
dded,  that  as,  by  the  immemorial  custom  of  the  bnd,  nothing  is  ever  ohaiged 
fw  a  standing-drink,  otherwise  caOed  a  dmOi-anrdorrat,  or  stixrap-drsm,  the 
defendant  ou^t  to  be  absolTed  flrom  the  ohsige  in  depoadenoe,  eedng  that  ib« 
swallowed  the  browst  standfaig,  and  at  the  door. 

•  aMDlwn'IUvim«efScoitand.p.U7.    Ptstaicsf  Sootiud,  vol.  iU  ».8K. 
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Its  inhabitants  are  principally  engaged  in  wearing  and  the 
mann&ctiiTe  of  brogues. 

Leaying  Forfar  by  the  Arbroath  and  Forfar  line,  and 
proceeding  eastward,  on  the  left  are  seen  in  the  distance, 
the  hills  of  Oarse,  and  in  the  yicinity  of  the  line  the  Tillage 
of  Lunanhead,  deriving  its  name  from  a  spring  which  rises 
here,  and  wending  its  way  eastward,  flows  into  the  sea  at 
Lunan  Bay.  On  the  right  is  seen  the  ancient  Priory  of 
Restennet,  with  its  Tower ;  and,  passing  on  the  left  the 
house  and  hill  of  Pitscandly  is  Clocksbriggs  Station,  (36 
mUes),  on  the  right  of  which  are  the  hills  of  Buinside  and 
Dunnichen.  The  line  then  passes  along  the  margin  of  Res- 
coble  Loch  on  the  left,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  which  is 
seen  the  Parish  Church  and  Manse  of  Rescobie.  To  the 
eastward  of  this  is  Turin  Hill,  famed  for  its  payement  quar- 
ries. Proceeding  onwards,  and  skirting  Balgayie's  Loch  on 
the  right,  is  Atddbar  Road  Station,  (37  miles.)  Leaying 
this  Station,  on  the  left  is  seen  the  house  of  Balgayies  ;  and 
beyond,  Guthrie  Hill,  on  the  east  part  of  which  are  the 
traces  of  a  Roman  encampment,  carefully  preseryed.  Pass- 
ing the  meal  and  flour  mills  of  Mill-den  on  the  right,  the 
line  is  carried  across  the  Lunan  Water,  and  enters  a  deep 
cutting,  emerging  from  which  is  seen  a  finely  wooded  dis- 
trict. On  the  right  is  Ouchterlony  House,  and  southward 
from  it  Dumbarrone  Hill.  On  the  left  is  Guthrie  Castle, 
(John  Guthrie,  Esq.)  The  yiew  of  this  fine  building  is  con- 
siderably obstructed  by  the  ancient  trees  surrounding  it. 
On  the  right  are  the  policies  and  House  of  Pitmunies. 

At  this  point  the  Aberdeen  line  properly  commences. 
The  Arbroath  line  proceeds  southward,  and  the  Aberdeen 
northward. 

Guthrie  Junction,  (39^  miles.)  On  the  left  is  seen  the 
Kirktown  of  Guthrie,  with  the  church  and  manse ;  on  the 
right  is  the  old  Castle  of  Gardyne,  and  to  the  eastward  of  it 
Middleton  House,  and  the  manufacturing  yiUage  of  Friock-* 
helm,  with  its  church  and  spire. 

Glabtkblanb  Junction,  (41  miles.)  Here  a  branch 
line  diverges  to  the  right,  whidi  is  carried  oyer  the  Lunan 
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Water  bj  metiu  of  a  fine  stone  viadact  of  nine  arches,  and 
at  Frioddieim  joins  the  Aberdeen  line  to 

ARBROATH. 
[/mm.— The  Albion;  White  Hart] 
Arbroath  la  a  neat  and  thriving  seaport.    The  harbour  is  an  artificial 
one,  and  tbongh  neither  sale  nor  spacious,  poasesaes  oooaiderable  trade. 
The  staple  of  this  town  is  the  manafactaie  of  sail-doth,  canTaaa,  and 
other  ooarse  lineDs.  Here  Are  the  mins  of  a  magnificent  abbey  fovnded 
hj  William  (he  Lion  in  1178,  and  dedicated  to  the  celebrated  primati^ 
Thomas-a-Becket  The  founder  was  interred  within  its  precincts,  but 
there  are  no  remains  of  his  tomb.    The  last  abbot  was  the  famous 
Cardinal  Beaton,  who  was  at  the  same  time  Archbishop  of  St  Andrefws. 
King  John  of  England  granted  this  monastery  extraordinazy  privi- 
leges, for,  by  a  charter  under  the  Great  Seal,  he  exempted  it  from 
taxes  in  trading  to  every  part  of  England,  except  London.  The  ruins 
of  the  abbey  are  greatly  dilapidated.    The  Scottish  nobility  met  here 
in  1820,  and  drew  up  a  spirited  remonstrance  to  the  Pope  against  ttie 
claims  made  by  Edward  II.  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom. 
Arbroath  is  a  royal  burgh,  and  unites  with  Forfar,  Inverbervie^  Mon- 
trose and  Brechin,  in  sending  a  Member  to  the  British  ParliamenL 
The  population  of  the  burgh  in  1851  was  16,986. 

The  line  traverses  a  somewhat  bleak  district  called 
Monroman  Muir,  and  shortly  arrives  at  Famell  Bead 
Station,  44^  miles.)  The  country  now  becomes  finely 
wooded  and  fertile.  Immediately  opposite  the  Station  on 
the  left,  are  seen  the  picturesque  Church  and  Manse  of 
Famell,  with  the  porter's  lodge  and  approach  to  Kinnaird 
Castle,  Sir  James  Carnegie,  Bart.),  a  glimpse  of  which  may 
be  caught  after  leaving  the  station,  beautifully  situated 
amidst  forest  and  ornamental  plantations.  Proceeding 
through  finely  cultivated  fields,  with  the  hills  of  Car- 
carry  and  Bonnyton  on  the  right,  the  line  is  earned  across 
the  river  South  £sk  by  means  of  a  wooden  viaduct ;  it 
then  skirts  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  affording  a  view  of  the 
old  Bridge. 

Bridge  of  Dun  Station,  (47^  miles.)  At  this  Station  a 
Branch  line  diverges  on  the  left  to  Brechin^t  which  is  di;^ 

t  The  andenk  royal  burgh  of  Brechin  is  ronuuitieally  ntoated  on  the  banks 
of  the  South  £ak.  In  ancient  times  there  was  an  abbey  of  Culdees  in  this  place, 
and  a  biahoprick  was  eatabliihed  here  by  David  I.  in  1150.  On  the  edge  of  a 
precipitooa  bank  descending  towards  the  riTer,  stood  the  Cathedral,  a  atatdy 
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tant  about  8  miles.  LeaTing  the  station  and  prooeedisg 
onward  along  the  main  line,  on  the  right  is  seen  the  town 
of  Montrose,  with  its  chain  bridge  and  capacious  basin  in 
riew.  PasfliDg  on  the  left  Bun  House,  Bromley,  and  the 
lime  kilns  of  Hedderwick,  we  speedUy  arriTo  at  Dubton 
Station  (50  miles). 

Here  a  line  diyergefl  to  the  right,  and  proceeds  down 
the  peninsula  to  • 

•  MONTROSE. 
[/fiM;->The  Star;  The  White  HorM;  The  Albion.] 

Montrose  is  a  remarkably  neat  town,  and  cairieB  on  a  considerable 
trade.  It  has  been  connected  with  a  number  of  interesting  and  im- 
portant events  in  Scotdah  history.  From  this  place  Sir  James  Dooglas 
embarked  in  1380  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  carrying  along 
with  him  the  heart  of  Robert  Brace.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
celebrated  Marqnis  of  Montrose.  It  was  the  first  port  made  by  the 
French  fleet  in  December  1715,  with  the  Cheyalier  St.  George  on 
board ;  and  that  personage  embarked  at  the  same  place  14th  February 
1716,  having  spent  the  previous  night  in  the  house  in  which  Montrose 
was  bom.  The  principal  public  buildings  sre  the  town-haU,  the  parish 
church,  the  Episcopal  chapel,  the  public  schools,  the  academy,  the 
lunatic  asylum,  and  the  office  of  the  British  Linen  Company.  In  1861, 
the  population  of  Montrose,  within  the  royalty,  was  16,2S^.  Behind 
the  town,  which  stands  on  a  narrow  peninsula,  the  river  expands  into 
a  spacious  basin  which  forms  a  sort  of  roadstead  to  the  port  At 
hi^  water,  it  has  a  peculiarly  striking  and  beautiful  effect  The 
South  £sk  IS  crossed  by  a  very  magnificent  suspension  bridge,  the 
distance  between  the  points  of  suspension  being  482  feet 

Adjacent  to  the  station  on  the  right  is  the  ancient  man- 
sion of  Hedderwick,  and  beside  it  Dubton  House.    On  the 

Gothic  £ibric,  but  its  architectural  symmetxy  baa  of  late  been  ahnoat  entirelj 
destrogred  bj  the  wretched  taate  displayed  in  repairing  it  aa  a  modem  place  of 
wonhip.  Brechin  containa  one  of  thoee  ronnd  towers,  which,  like  that  of  Aher- 
nelhy,  ia  "with  great  probabiHtj  aacribed  to  the  Picta,  although  antiquariana  are 
dirided  in  their  opinion  ooncening  them.  The  tower  of  Brechin  is  a  areolar 
cohimn,  of  great  beauty  and  elegance^  80  feet  high,  with  a  kind  of  ipire  or  roof 
S3  feet  more,  making  the  whole  height  103,  while  the  diameter  ia  16  feci"  Bre- 
chin Gaatle,  the  ancient  seat  of  Lord  Panmure,  itanda  on  a  precipitous  rock  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  It  underwent  a  siege  of  twenty  days 
in  180B,  finom  the  English  army  under  Edward  L,  and  only  surrendered  on  Sir 
Tbonas  Maule,  its  brare  goremor,  being  killed. 
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left  lies  the  considerable  village  of  Hillside,  having  some 
tasteful  yillas,  the  residences  of  parties  in  Montrose. 
Leaving  Dubton,  the  line  is  carried  up  a  high  embankment, 
on  the  right  of  vrhich  is  Charlton  House,  and  on  the  left 
Rosemount.  The  line  now  enters  a  deep  cutting,  on  emerg- 
ing firom  which  is  seen,  on  the  right,  ^e  river  North  Eek. 
and  at  a  distance  the  spacious  stone  bridge,  on  the  tum- 
pike  road  between  Montrose  and  the  north.  Standing  on 
an  eminence  beside  it  is  Eirkside  House.  Skirting  the 
slopes  of  the  valley  of  the  North  Esk,  passing  on  the  right, 
are  the  extensive  manufacturing  works  of  Logie  and  Giaigc. 
Oraigo  Station  (53^  miles).  Leaving  this  station,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  Ejrk- 
tonhill  House  (George  Taylor,  Esq.),  and  on  the  left  Czaigo, 
Gallrey,  and  Balmakewan.  We  then  cross  the  North  Esk 
by  means  of  an  extensive  viaduct.  Marykirk  Station  (54^ 
miles).  On  the  right  is  the  village  of  Marykirk,  and  the 
parish  church  and  manse.  The  line  has  now  Altered  Kin- 
cardineshire, and  on  the  left,  in  the  distance,  appear  the 
Grampians.  On  the  right  is  seen  the  Hill  of  Qarvock, 
with  its  tower,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  the  village 
of  Fettercaim. 

Laurencekirk  Station  (58^  miles).  The  town  of  this 
name,  which  is  scarcely  visible  from  the  line,  being  carried 
through  a  deep  cutting,  was  the  birthplace  of  Dr.  Beatde, 
and  here  the  celebrated  Ruddiman  was  once  schoolmaster. 
The  place  is  now  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  manufacture  of 
snuff-boxes.  Leaving  Laurencekirk,  the  line  passes  through 
the  richly  cultivated  district  known  as  the  "  Howe  o*  the 
Meams.'*  Fordoun  Station  (62  miles).  At  a  short  dis- 
tance from  this,  to  the  north,  is  the  village  of  Auchinblse. 
The  village  may  partly  be  seen,  with  the  spire  of  the  church 
of  Fordoun,  shortly  before  reaching  the  station.  George 
Wishart,  the  reformer,  was  a  native  of  this  parish,  and  a 
monument  has  recently  been  erected  to  his  memory  by  the 
parishioners  of  all  denominations. 

After  leaving  Fordoun  Station,  on  the  left  is  Monboddo, 
the  seat  of  the  late  Lord  Monboddo,  and  on  the  right  the 
house  of  Keir.     A  little  beyond,  the  line  is  carried  across 
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the  Water  of  Benrie  at  Mondynes,  a  short  way  above  which 
is  the  mansion-houBe  and  parish  church  of  Glenberne ;  but 
these  are  not  seen  from  the  railway.      The  line  shortly 
reaches  Dnunlithie  Station  (66^  miles).    The  village  of 
Dromlithie  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  weavers.     On  the  loft  of 
the  station  is  a  handsome  Free  Church  and  manse.     The 
line  is  now  carried  along  an  extensive  viaduct,  and  turns 
northwards.    On  the  right,  at  a  considerable  distance,  may 
be  seen  the  ancient  Castle  of  Fiddes.    On  emerging  from 
an  immense  cutting  through  the  solid  rock,  the  line  enters  the 
the  valley  of  the  Carron  Water,  with  the  woods  of  Dunnottar 
and  Carmount  Hill,  on  the  right,  and  the  lands  of  Fetteresso 
on  the  left.    We  then  cross  the  Carron  near  Aquherie,  and 
enter  the  woods  of  Fetteresso.    On  the  left  is  Fetteresso 
Castle,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Earls  Marischai,  situated 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Carron,  and  surrounded  with  ex- 
tensive policies.    A  short  way  further  on,  the  line  again 
crosses  the  Carron  by  a  very  extensive  viaduct,  from  which 
a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  house  and  extensive  enclosures 
of  Ury,  the  seat  of  Captain  Barclay  Allardice.    In  the 
▼alley  on  the  right  is  the  Kirktown  and  ruins  of  the  old 
parish  church  of  Fetteresso.     On  the  right,  surrounded 
with  trees,  is  the  parish  church  of  Dunnottar,  in  the  church- 
yard of  which  there  is  a  grave-stone  in  memory  of  certain 
Covenanters  killed  in  endeavouring  to  escape  frt>m  the 
**  Whigs'  vault"  in  Dunnottar  Castle.    Beyond  this  is  also 
seen  the  modem  house  of  Dunnottar.    Stonehaven  Station 
(73  miles). — [Inns  :  Finlay's,  the  Mill ;  Melvin*s  Railway 
Inn.] — The  town  of  Stonehaven  has  a  safe  and  commodious 
harbour,  and  contains  a  population  of  3240.    To  the  north 
of  the  station  stands  the  parish  church  of  Fetteresso, 
and  at  a  short  distance  on  the  right  are  the  ruins  of  the 
celebrated 

DUNNOTTAR  CASTLE, 

the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Keiths,  Earls  MarisohaL 

The  area  of  the  castle  measures  about  three  acres,  and  the 

rock  bean  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  on  which 

2k 
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Edinburgh  Castle  is  built.  It  is  diyided  from  tbe  land  by 
a  deep  chasm,  and  the  only  approach  is  by  a  steep  path 
winding  round  the  body  of  the  rocL  Dunnottar  was  built 
by  Sir  William  Keith,  then  Great  Marischal  of  Scotland, 
during  the  wars  between  England  and  Scotland  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  In  1296  it  was  taken  from  the  English  by 
Sir  William  Wallace.  Edward  III.  le-fortified  it  in  his 
progress  through  the  kingdom  in  1336,  but  as  soon  as  he 
quitted  the  kingdom  it  was  again  captiured  by  Sir  Andrew 
Murray,  Regent  of  Scotland.  During  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  it  was  selected  as  the  strongest  place  in  the 
kingdom  for  the  preserration  of  the  Rc^galia.  The  garrison, 
under  the  oommsod  of  Ogilvy  of  Barras,  made  a  rigorous 
resistance  to  the  English  army,  but  were  at  length  com- 
pelled to  surrender  by  famine.  Previously  to  this,  how- 
ever, the  regalia  had  been  secretly  conveyed  away,  and 
buried  beneath  the  pulpit  of  the  ^urch  of  Einneff,  by  Mrs. 
Oranger,  the  wife  of  the  minister  of  that  parish.  At  the 
Restoration,  all  the  persons  connected  with  this  afiair  were 
amply  rewarded.  Ogilvy  was  made  a  baronet ;  the  brother 
of  the  Eari  Marischal  was  created  Earl  of  Eintore ;  and 
Mrs.  Oranger  was  rewarded  with  a  sum  of  money.  During 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Dunnottar  was  used  as  a  State 
prison  for  confining  the  Covenanters.  The  prisoners  were, 
without  distinction,  packed  into  a  large  dungeon,  having 
a  window  open  to  the  sea,  in  front  of  a  huge  precipice 
They  were  neither  allowed  bedding  nor  provisions,  except- 
ing what  they  bought,  and  were  treated  by  their  keepers 
with  the  utmost  rigour.  The  walls  of  this  place,  still 
called  the  Whigs*  Vault,  bear  token  to  the  severities  in- 
flicted on  those  unhappy  persons.  There  are,  in  particular, 
a  number  of  apertures  cut  in  the  wall,  about  a  man's 
height,  and  it  was  the  custom,  when  such  was  the  jailor's 
pleasure,  that  any  prisoner  who  was  accounted  refractory, 
should  be  obliged  to  stand  up  with  his  arms  extended,  and 
his  fingers  secured  by  wedges  in  the  crevices  described. 
It  appears  that  some  of  these  apertures  or  crevices,  which 
are  lower  than  the  others,  have  been  intended  for  women, 
and  even  for  children.     In  this  cruel  confinement  many 
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died,  some  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  limbs  by 
rheumatism  and  other  diseases,  and  seyeral  lost  their  lives 
by  desperate  attempts  to  descend  from  the  rock  on  which 
the  castle  is  founded.  Some  who  actually  escaped,  by 
descending  the  precipice,  were  retaken,  and  so  cruelly 
tortured  for  the  attempt,  by  lighted  matches  tied  between 
their  fingers,  that  several  were  mutilated,  and  others  died 
of  the  inflammation  which  ensued.  It  was  dismantled 
soon  after  the  Rebellion  of  1715,  on  the  attainder  of  its 
proprietor,  James,  Earl  Marischal.  "  The  battlements,  with 
their  narrow  embrasures,  the  strong  towers  and  airy  turrets, 
fall  of  loop-holes  for  the  archer  and  musketeer ;  the  hall 
for  the  banquet  and  the  cell  for  the  captive,  are  aU  alike 
entire  and  distinct.  Even  the  iron  rings  and  bolts  that 
held  the  culprits  for  security  or  torture  still  remain  to 
attest  the  different  order  of  things  which  once  prevailed  in 
this  country.  Many  a  sigh  has  been  sent  from  the  profound 
bosom  of  this  vast  rock — ^many  a  despairing  glance  has 
wandered  hence  over  the  boundless  wave — and  many  a 
weary  heart  has  there  sunk  rejoicing  into  eternal  sleep." 

Leaving  Stonehaven  Station,  the  line  is  carried  across 
the  Water  of  Oowie,  below  Ury,  by  a  viaduct  of  great  length 
and  height.  In  the  valley  is  Glenury  distillery.  The  line 
then  passes  the  House  of  Oowie,  and  near  the  rums  of  the 
church  of  Oowie  approaches  the  bold  sea^iffs,  along  which 
it  passes  onwards  to  Aberdeen.  The  country  from  Stone- 
haven to  Aberdeen  is  remarkably  bleak  and  sterile,  present- 
ing lor  the  most  part  barren  eminences  and  cold  swampy 
moorhuids.  The  bold  line  of  coast  is  the  principal  object  of 
interest.  The  stations  from  Stonehaven  to  Aberdeen  are 
Miichall*s  (77^  miles),  Newtonhill  (78|  miles),  Portlethen, 
(81^  miles),  and  Oove  (84^  miles).  The  line  passes  succes- 
sively the  fishing  viDages  of  Skaterow,  Portlethen,  Findon, 
or  Finnan,  and  Oove.  From  the  village  Finnan  the  celebrated 
dried  haddocks  derive  their  name.  After  leaving  Oove  Sta- 
tion, and  proceeding  for  a  short  distance  along  the  shore,  the 
Hne  sweeps  round  from  Gfirdleness  (the  eastern  termination 
of  the  great  chain  of  the  Grampians),  and  crossing  the  river 
I>ee  by  means  of  an  extensive  viaduct,  reaches  Aberdeen. 
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iff^M$  .>— The  lU^il ;  The  Aberdeen ;  Hie  Lemon  Tree;  The  Union ;  Bonglu'i.] 

Railway  to  Perth,  Edmlnnrgh,  Glaegofv,  Ik. 

Steemeie  to  EdinlNirgh,  Newcaetle,  London,  alio  northwaxde  aa  before  men- 
tioned to  Basfl;  Nairn,  Gramartjr,  Inrenpirdon,  Fort-George^  Invenem, 
Wick,  ninien,  Kirkwall,  and  Lorwick. 

CoMk  dfiee,  66  Uniom  8tn$L  Ooachea  to  Banff,  Ballater.  Gkaa  of  Fondbnd 
EDon,  f^raMrtrargh,  Hnntly,  by  Meldram,  Forgne,  and  Dmmblain:  InTcrair. 
Peterhead,  Bhynie,  Stoneharen;  InTemeaa,  by  Keith,  Elgin,  Forrea,  and 
Nairn. 

Aberdeen  ranks  next  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  in  point 
of  general  importance,  and  is  considered  the  capital  of  the 
North  of  Scotland.  It  is  situated  on  a  cluster  of  eminences, 
which  rise  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  riyer  Dee,  in  the 
immediate  yicinity  of  its  confluence  with  the  Gennan  Ocean. 
On  approaching  t)ie  city,  along  the  principal  line  of  com- 
munication from  the  southward,  the  tourist  is  forcibly 
struck  with  the  scene  which  bursts  upon  his  yiew,  after  a 
long  and  rather  dreaiy  transit  across  the  Grampians^  at  a 
point  where  their  mountainous  character  is  lost,  but  from 
which  some  of  their  sublimer  features  are  distinctly  Tisible 
in  the  far  west.  The  trayeller  is  here  suddenly  admoniahed 
of  his  approach  to  an  important  city  ;  its  more  prominent 
buildings,  scattered  here  and  there,  indicating  its  magni- 
tude ;  the  numerous  yessels  in  the  harbour  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  extent  of  its  commerce  and  trade  ;  while  the 
high  cultiyation  of  the  surrounding  district  is  eyidently 
tributary  to  the  requirements  of  a  large  municipal  popula- 
tion.   The  county  of  Aberdeen  is  bounded,  on  the  south. 
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by  the  Bee,  which  the  tourist  crosses  by  a  fine  old  bridge 
of  seTen  arches,  erected  about  three  centuries  ago,  by 
Bishop  Ihinbar.  In  the  days  of  the  Ooyenant,  this  bridge 
was  the  scene  of  more  than  one  tough  contest  between 
hostile  parties.  In  1842  its  breadth  was  nearly  doubled, 
by  an  addition  made  to  one  of  its  sides.  The  fiicing  of  the 
side  upon  which  the  addition  was  made,  having  been  re- 
moved  at  the  commencement  of  the  work,  and  afterwards 
restored  to  its  original  position,  the  character  of  the  struc- 
ture remains  unimpaired  by  the  improvement.  A  drive  of 
a  mile  through  the  western  suburbs  of  the  city,  which  boast 
many  elegant  private  buildings,  brings  the  traveller  to  one 
extremity  of  Union  Street,  terminating,  at  the  other,  in 
Castle  Street,  and  presenting  a  vista  which  is  generally  and 
justly  admired,  whether  regard  be  had  to  the  spacious  di- 
mensions of  the  street  itself,  the  beauty  and  regularity  of 
the  buildings  which  line  it  on  each  side,  the  splendour 
of  many  of  its  shops,  or  the  bustle  whicb  constantly  enlivens 
it.  The  two  chief  inns  of  the  city  are  situated  in  it,  in 
any  of  which,  not  to  mention  the  attractions  of  the  minor 
hostelries,  the  stranger  will  be  comfortably  acconmiodated. 
Curiosity  will  probably  first  direct  his  steps  toward  Castle 
Street,  the  Fldce  of  the  city.  Here  he  will  find  the  Town 
House,  a  plain  but  commodious  building,  of  date  1730.  It 
contains  the  Town  Hall,  Council  Chamber,  &c.,  to  which 
ready  access  may  be  obtained.  The  hall  is  a  spacious 
apartment,  and  contains  one  or  two  good  paintings,  three 
superb  lustres,  and  some  other  matters  worthy  of  inspection. 
The  Council  Chamber  contains  a  fine  head  by  Jameson. 
On  the  east  end  of  the  Town  House  is  a  square  tower,  of 
ancient  date,  which  has  been  recently  faced  up  with  granite 
in  a  very  tasteful  style.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  spire  120 
feet  high,  of  singularly  elegant  proportions.  Contiguous  to 
the  tower,  on  the  east,  are  the  new  offices  of  the  North  of 
Scotland  Banking  Company,  a  fine  building  in  the  Grecian 
style,  of  beautifully  dressed  granite.  The  principal  en* 
trance  is  under  a  curved  portico,  supported  by  granite 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  capitals  being  exe- 
cuted with  a  delicacy  and  precision  hitherto  deemed  un« 
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attainable  in  that  stubborn  material.  On  the  oppoeite  Bide 
of  the  street  stands  the  Aberdeen  Bank,  a  very  chaste 
building.  At  the  west  end  of  Osstle  Street  is  the  Athen- 
mamj  or  Public  News  Room,  to  which  a  stranger  may  be 
introduced  by  any  of  the  subscribers,  with  free  access  to  it 
for  a  fortnight.  It  is  a  fine  room,  UberaUy  supplied  with 
newspapers,  and  the  best  periodicals.  In  the  centre  of  the 
upper  end  of  Castle  Street,  stands  the  cross,  a  structure 
well  worthy  of  notice.  It  was  built,  in  1686,  by  John 
Montgomery,  a  country  mason  of  the  district,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  structures  of  the  kind.  It  is  adorned 
with  large  medallions  of  the  Scottish  monarchs,  firom  James 
I.  to  James  YII.,  and  from  the  centre  springs  a  splendid 
column  of  the  composite  order,  surmounted  by  the  royal 
unicorn  rampant  and  bearing  a  shield.  For  better  effect, 
it  was  remoyed  from  the  place  where  it  originally  stood — 
at  the  top  of  a  smooth  pavement,  in  the  centre  of  the  lower 
end  of  Oastle  Street,  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  Court 
House  ;  and  in  1842  it  was  rebuilt  where  it  now  stands,  in 
a  greatly  improyed  style,  being  eleyated  seyeral  feet  aboye 
the  leyel  of  the  street,  and  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing. 
About  30  feet  in  front,  stands  a  colossal  statue  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Gk>rdon,  executed  in  granite,  by  Mr.  Campbell  of 
London.  From  the  centre  of  Castle  Street,  there  are  fine 
yiews  of  Union  Street  and  King  Street,  which  were  both 
laid  out,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  at  an  expense  of  about 
;£170,000.  In  Uie  latter  are  situated  some  public  buildings, 
worthy  of  inspection,  yiz.,  the  Medical  Hall,  the  North 
Church  and  St.  Andrew's  Chapel.  From  Union  Street, 
already  referred  to,  diverges,  on  the  south  side,  a  new  street, 
forming  a  more  convenient  access  to  the  quay  and  harbour 
than  any  previously  existing.  In  this  street  are  erected  a 
new  Post-office,  and  Public  Markets,  the  latter  projected  by 
a  joint-stock  company  to  supply  what  had  long  been  a  local 
desideratum.  In  the  same  street  is  a  handsome  Coffee- 
Room,  above  which  there  is  a  Hall  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  Agricultural  Association  of  Aberdeenshire,  and 
neighbouring  counties.  On  the  north  side  of  Union  Street 
are  situated  the  East  and  West  Churches,  surrounded  by  a 
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eemeiery,  which  is  separated  from  ihe  street  by  a  rery 
beautiful  facade  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  West  Church  is  a 
building  in  the  Italian  style,  containing  a  fine  moniunent, 
in  white  marble,  to  the  memory  of  a  lady,  executed  by 
Bacon,  at  an  expense  of  ^1200 :  a  curious  monumental 
plate  of  brass,  oommemoratiye  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Dimcan 
Liddel,  founder  of  the  professorship  of  Mathematics  in 
Marischal  College ;  and  a  stone  effigy  of  Sir  Robert  David- 
son, Provost  of  Aberdeen,  who  fell  at  Harlaw  in  1411.  The 
East  Church  is  a  modem  building,  in  the  Gothic  style, 
deservedly  much  admired.  The  churches  are  separated  by 
Brum's  Aisle,  so  called  from  its  being  the  burial-place  of 
the  ancient  family  of  that  name.  It  formed  the  toinsept 
of  the  original  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  a  fabric  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  only  part  of  the  old  structure  is  the 
central  tower,  in  which  hang  the  bells.  The  original  date 
of  the  great  bell,  Laurence,  which  weighs  40,000  lbs.,  is 
1352.  In  the  churchyard  reposes  the  hallowed  dust  of  the 
poet  of  "  The  Minstrel,"  of  Principal  Campbell,  the  learned 
Blaekwell,  and  Dr.  Hamilton,  the  well  known  author  of  the 
work  on  the  National  Debt.  Part  of  Union  Street  is  car- 
ried over  a  deep  ravine,  by  means  of  a  magnificent  bridge, 
oonsisting  of  one  arch  of  130  feet  span,  44  feet  in  breadth, 
and  50  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  below.  It  is 
built  of  dressed  granite,  and  surmounted  with  a  cornice, 
parapet,  and  balustrades.  It  cost  £13,342.  Westward  of 
the  bridge,  at  some  distance,  are  situated  the  Public  Rooms. 
In  beauty  of  architecture,  and  splendour  of  internal  decom- 
tion,  they  are  inferior  to  none  in  the  kingdom.  The  ban- 
queting-room  contains  a  portrait  of  the  late  Duke  of  Gor 
don,  by  Lawrence,  and  another  of  Provost  ttames  Hadden, 
by  Pidcersgill.  To  these  has  been  added  another,  by  the 
latter  artist,  of  the  Hon.  Captain  Gordon,  who  has,  for 
many  years,  represented  the  county  in  Parliament.  The 
other  public  buildings  which  particularly  merit  the  atten- 
tion of  the  stranger,  are  the  New  Infinnary,  the  Lunatic 
Asylum,  €h>rdon*s  Hospital,  the  New  Female  Orphan 
Asylum,  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  the  New  Hall  of 
the  Society  of  Advocates,  the  Trades*  Hall,  and  Marischal 
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College.  Qordon*8  Hospital  is  an  institution  similar  to 
that  founded  in  Edinburgh  by  George  Heriot*  Upwards 
of  160  of  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  burgesses  are  educated 
in  it.  It  owes  its  foundation  to  Robert  Gordon,  a  des- 
cendant of  the  Straloch  £unily,  who  starred  himself,  that 
he  might  accomplish  his  charitable  design.  The  Orphan 
Asylum  is  a  similar  institution  for  females,  recently  built 
and  endowed  by  Mrs.  Elmslie,  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  who 
is  understood  to  have  appropriated  j£30,0CX)  for  that  pur- 
pose. Marischal  College  was  lately  rebuilt,  partly  at  the 
expense  of  Government,  and  partly  by  subscription.  It  is 
a  building  of  imposing  dimensions,  and  magnificent  archi- 
tectural effect.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  simplified,  and 
adapted  to  the  capabilities  of  the  material  (granite)  of 
which  it  is  built.  It  forms  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle, 
and  rises  to  the  height  of  two  lofty  storeys,  presenting  un- 
broken ranges  of  mullioned  windows,  which  have  a  fine 
effect.  From  the  centre  of  the  buildiog  springs  a  splendid 
tower,  to  the  height  of  100  feet  from  the  ground.  It  con- 
tains the  principal  entry,  and  the  staircase  leading  to  the 
Hall,  Library,  and  Museum.  Each  of  these  rooms  is  74 
feet  long,  by  34  feet  wide,  and  upwards  of  30  feet  in  height 
There  are,  besides,  a  Common  Hall  and  16  class-rooms,  to 
each  of  which  is  attached  a  private  room  for  the  professor. 
The  total  expense  of  the  building  is  estimated  at  about 
£30,000.  The  old  buildings,  which  were  mostly  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  were  neither  elegant  nor  commodious, 
and  had  latterly  become  ruinous.  The  College  was  found- 
ed in  the  sixteenth  century  by  one  of  the  Earls  Marischal. 
It  ranks  among  its  alumni  many  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  every  department  of  science  and  literature. 
The  traveller  will,  of  course,  not  omit  to  visit  the  Har- 
bour, with  its  noble  quays  and  extensive  pier,  stretching 
into  the  sea  upwards  of  1200  feet.  Vast  sums  of  money 
have  been  expended  on  the  improvement  of  the  harbour, 
and  the  formation  of  wet  docks,  now  rapidly  approach* 
ing  completion.  The  annual  revenue,  from  dues,  &a, 
is  about  j£l  7,000.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  as 
belonging  to  the  port  is  neaily  50,000  tons.     There  are 
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in  the  city  many  eztensiye  manufactories  of  £aZ|  cotton, 
wool,  and  iron,  which  employ  an  aggregate  number  of 
hands,  amountixig  to  about  14,000.  We  would  particu- 
larly recommend  to  the  stranger  a  visit  to  Banner  Mill,  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  best  arranged  cotton  manufac- 
tories in  the  kingdom.  There  are  various  other  branches 
of  commerce  and  trade  successfully  prosecuted  in  the  city, 
the  extent  of  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  &ct,  that 
the  tonnage  of  all  the  vessels  actually  arriving  in  the  port 
is  about  210,000  tons.  Large  steamers  ply  regularly  be- 
tween it  and  London,  Leith,  and  Hull.  The  adoption  of 
steam  navigation  has  been  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
city  and  county,  and  particularly  to  the  agriculturist. 
Cattle  are  thus  shipped  in  large  numbers,  and  at  all  sea- 
sons, for  the  London  market.  The  accommodation  for  pas- 
sengers is  excellent  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  days 
may  the  care-worn  denizen  of  the  metropolis  escape  from 
its  din  and  dust,  to  "  the  land  of  the  mountain  and  the 
flood,"  there  to  inhale  its  invigorating  breezes,  enjoy  the 
splendid  sports  offered  by  its  heaths  and  streams,  and  ad- 
mire the  magnificent  scenery  of  *'  dark  Lochnagar."  The 
population  of  the  city  within  the  Parliamentaiy  boundary, 
according  to  the  census  of  1851,  was  71,973.  It  is  a  city  of 
high  antiquity,  its  earliest  charter  extant  being  one  granted 
by  William  the  Lion  in  1179.  Previously  to  that  early 
period,  however,  it  was  a  place  of  comparative  importance, 
and  enjoyed,  for  so  remote  an  age,  a  rather  extensive  com- 
meree.  At  a  subsequent  period,  it  stood  high  in  the  &.vour 
of  **  The  Bruce,"  who  bestowed  on  it  many  important  pri- 
vileges, and  a  large  extent  of  lands  in  its  vicinity,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  devotion  shown  by  its  inhabitants  to  his 
cause.  The  history  of  Aberdeen  exhibits  it  participating 
largely  in  the  successive  vicissitudes  of  jbhe  times ;  but,  under 
all  circumstances,  its  inhabitants  have  generally  been  dis- 
tinguished for  their  loyalty,  prudence,  and  enterprise. 

Old  Aberdeen,  which  is  situated  about  a  mile  to  the  north 
of  the  city,  contains  the  Cathedral  and  King's  College,  both 
of  which  will  amply  reward  a  visit.  The  nave  of  the  for- 
mer is  used  as  the  parish  church,  and  is  in  excellent  repair. 
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The  style  is  rather  pUun,  bat  it  boasts  a  glorious  western 
window,  and  a  canred  roof,  in  the  most  exquisite  style  of 
ancient  art  It  is  a  buUding  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
King's  College  was  founded  in  1494  by  Bishop  Elphinstone. 
Its  buildings  are  well  worthy  of  notice.  It  contains  a  fine 
Library,  Hall,  Chapel,  and  Museum.  The  Chapel  has  re- 
cently undergone  renoTation.  In  it  are  to  be  seen  the  tombs 
of  the  founder,  and  of  Hector  Boethius,  the  first  PrincipaL 
The  crown,  which  surmounts  the  tower  on  the  west  end  of 
the  Library,  is  a  perfectly  unique  specimen  of  architecture. 
The  top  b  100  feet  aboye  the  ground.  For  richness  of  orna- 
ment, beauty  of  design,  and  general  effect,  it  has,  perhaps, 
no  parallel.  The  tourist  must  not  omit  a  visit  to  the  &r* 
famed  "Brig  o*  Balgownie,"  which  Byron  refers  to  in  a 
well-known  stanza.  It  was  originally  built  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  Bishop  Cheyne.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  such 
as  was  well  calculated  deeply  to  impress  the  mind  of  the 
youthful  poet ;  presenting,  as  it  does,  a  venerable  structure, 
which  the  lapse  of  many  generations  has  assimUated  with 
the  everlasting  rock  on  which  it  is  founded — a  deep  and 
dark  stream  stealing  silently  to  the  blue  ocean,  descried  in 
the  distance,  amid  the  attendant  pomp  of  beetling  crag  and 
thick-embowered  wood — and  the  repose  of  profound  seclu- 
sion which  is  breathed  over,  and  hallows  the  whole ! 

The  Dee,  which  falls  into  the  sea  on  the  south  side  of 
New  Aberdeen,  is  a  river  of  great  note  in  Aberdeenshire.  It 
has  its  source  in  Lord  Fife's  forest,  in  the  parish  of  Crathj, 
at  the  point  where  the  south-western  extremity  of  Aber- 
deenshire unites  with  Inverness-shire.  The  total  leng^th  of 
the  Dee,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  following  its  various 
windings,  is  about  eighty  miles.  It  is  distinguished  by  its 
rapidity,  its  broad  and  capacious  channel,  and  the  limpid 
clearness  of  its  waters.  It  is  skirted  with  fine  natural  U- 
rests,  and  extensive  plantations.  There  is  but  little  alluvia' 
land  on  its  banks,  but  its  salmon-fisheries  are  very  valuable. 
Lord  Byron,  in  his  poem  *'  When  I  roved  a  young  High- 
lander," speaks  of  the  Dee  in  the  following  terms  : — 
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*  I  arose  with  the  dawn ;  with  my  dog  as  my  gaide, 
From  mountain  to  mountain  I  bonnded  along^ 
I  breaated  the  bOhwB  ofDetfa  rvukmg  tide. 
And  heard  at  a  distance  the  Highlander's  song." 

The  Don  rises  on  the  skirts  of  Ben  Avon,  on  the  confines  of 
Aberdeenshire  and  Banffshire.  Its  total  course  is  about 
sixty-one  miles.  It  is  a  much  less  rapid  river  than  the  Dee, 
and  flows,  for  a  considerable  part  of  its  course,  through  rich 
valleys.  About  a  mile  from  Old  Aberdeen,  the  Don  is  cross- 
ed by  the  '*  Brio  of  Balgownie,"  celebrated  by  Lord  Byron 
in  the  tenth  canto  of  Don  Juan. 

**  Atf  'anld  lang  syne'  brings  Scotland,  one  and  all, 

Seotch  plaids,  Scotch  snoods,  the  bine  hills  and  clear  streams, 
The  Dee,  the  Don,  Balgownie's  Brig's  black  wall. 

All  my  boy-feelings,  all  my  gentler  dreams, 
Of  what  I  then  dream't  cloth'd  in  their  own  pall, 

Like  Banquo's  offspring  ; — floating  past  me,  seems 
My  childhood,  in  this  childishness  of  mind  : 

I  care  not — 'tis  a  glimpse  of  *  Auld  lang  syne.' " 

"  The  Brig  of  Don,'*  adds  the  poet  in  a  note,  "  near  the 
Auld  Town  of  Aberdeen,  with  its  one  arch,  and  its  black 
deep  salmon  stream  below,  is  in  my  memory  as  yesterday. 
1  still  remember,  though  perhaps  I  may  misquote,  the  awful 
proTerb  which  made  me  pause  to  cross  it,  and  yet  lean  over 
it  with  a  childish  delight,  being  an  only  son,  at  least  by  the 
mother's  side.  The  saying  as  recollected  by  me,  was  this, 
but  I  have  never  heard  nor  seen  it  since  I  was  nine  years 
of  age : — 

**  *  Brig  of  Balgownie,  black's  your  wa*, 
Wi'  a  wife's  ae  son,  and  a  mare's  ae  foal, 
DoonyeshallfaM'" 

The  bridge  was  built  by  Bishop  Cheyne,  in  the  time  of 
Robert  Bruce,  and  consists  of  one  spacious  Gothic  arch,  which 
rests  on  a  rock  on  each  side. 
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Hiis  tonr  miiy  also  be  made  by  ruhray  as  far  as  Aberdeen.  The  time  oeeii- 
pied  is  nearly  tlie  same  by  eitner,  the  express  train  taking  i\  hoars,  and  the 
steamer  6  boars  in  eood  weather. 

The  steamers  sau  in  the  morning  from  Granton  Pier  on  the  airival  of  the 
trains  and  coaches  from  Edinburgh.  They  do  not  touch  at  any  of  the  inter- 
vening towns  between  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen.  On  their  way  to  Inveneaa 
they  call  at  Banff,  Nairn,  Cromarty,  Invergordon,  and  Fort^eorge.  On  oextein 
days  they  proceed  to  Helmsdale,  Wick,  Thurso,  Stromnea,  Kirkwall  (in 
Orkney),  Lerwick  (in  Shetland). 

ITBAMBOAT  TOUR  PROM  ORANTON  TO  ABERDEEN,  INTBRNESS,  WICK, 
ORKNEY  AND  SHETLAND  ISLANDS. 

After  leaving  Granton,  the  first  object  of  interest  is  the 
island  of  Inchkeith,  which  received  its  name  from  the  an- 
cient fEunily  of  Keith,  to  whom  it  formerly  belonged.  It 
was  fortified  by  the  English  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
but  the  fortifications  were  afterwards  demolished  by  order 
of  the  Scottish  Parliament.  During  the  regency  of  Mary  of 
Quise,  it  was  occupied  by  the  French,  who  designated  it 
L'Isle  des  Ghevauz,  because  the  grass  which  it  produced 
formed  a  nutritious  food  for  horses.  Inchkeith  possessefl 
several  fine  springs  of  water,  which,  from  the  circnmstance 
of  their  occurring  at  an  elevated  level  above  the  sea  and 
being  never  dry,  it  is  presumed  must  obtain  their  supply 
by  a  submarine  passage  from  the  high  MUs  of  Fife.    The 
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lighthouse  on  this  island  is  a  work  of  great  neatness,  and 
the  machinery  by  which  the  lights  reroWe,  is  very  interest- 
ing. From  the  middle  of  the  Firth,  a  fine  view  is  obtained 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  harbours  of  Leith,  New- 
haven,  and  Granton,  and  the  coast  of  Fife,  thickly  studded 
with  towns.  In  allusion  to  this  striking  characteristic  of 
Fife,  King  James  YI.  is  said  to  hare  likened  it  to  ''  a  grey 
cloth  mantle  with  a  golden  fringe."  A  little  to  the  west  is 
BvaNTiSLAiTD. — [Imu  : — The  Forth  ;  The  Qeorge.] — A 
little  &rther  east  axe  Pettycur  point  and  the  royal  burgh  of 
Kinghom,t  which  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  Earls  of 
Strathmore.  About  half  a  mile  west  of  the  town  is  a  preci* 
pice  called  the  King's  Woodend,  where  Alexander  III.  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed,  19th  March  1285-6.  Be- 
low Kinghom  is  a  square  tower,  the  remains  of  Seafield 
Castle.  A  short  way  farther  on  is  the  "  lang  town  of  Kibk- 
CALBT,"  [Inns  : — ^George  ;  The  National}— «  royal  burgh  of 
enterprise  and  trade.  Its  streets  are  extremely  irregular, 
narrow,  crooked,  ill-pared,  and  dirty.  The  population  of  the 
town  amounts  to  10,475.  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  author  of  the 
"  Wealth  of  Nations,"  was  a  native  of  this  town.  Balwearie, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  was  the  birth-place  of  Sir  Michael 
Scott,  the  famous  wizard  immortalized  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel.  The  ruins  of  the  old  tower  of  Balwearie  are  still 
to  be  seen.  On  a  rising  ground  behind  Kirkcaldy  is  Raith 
House,  the  handsome  seat  of  Colonel  Ferguson.  The  situa- 
tion is  commanding,  and  the  pleasure-grounds  are  extensive 
and  veiy  beautiful.  At  a  short  distance  is  Dunnikier  House, 

the  seat  of Oswald,  Esq.    To  the  east  of  Kirkcaldy  is 

Ravenscraig  Castle,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Bosslyn, 
situated  upon  a  rock  overhanging  the  sea.  It  has  been  in 
tbe  possession  of  the  St.  Clair  family  since  the  reign  of 
James  III.,  and  was  entire  and  habitable  till  the  time  of 

*  Petlijcur  If  foppoMd  to  bare  dorived  its  dmim  (pdttt  oorpt)  tnm  the  land- 
dig  of  a  floaU  body  of  French  troop*  daring  Uie  regen<7  of  Maiy  of  Oniee. 

t  The  parieh  ehnidi  of  Ktaighom  le  iHthont  a  ipire.  Thi%  and  lome  other 
dremnetancM;  enppoied  to  be  diafactoMo  of  the  town,  have  giren  riee  to  the 
fonowlng  oonplel  :-— 

"  Here  stands  a  klik  withoat  a  steeple, 
A  draeken  priest,  and  a  graoekss  people.'*     ^  . 
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Cromwell.  About  half  a  milo  fiuriher  on  is  DyBart  HouBe, 
a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Boealjn,  and  doee  to  it  ia  the  town  of 
Djaart,*  a  royal  burgh  of  great  antiquity,  and  two  or  three 
oenturiee  ago  »  place  of  considerable  trade.  It  now  e^qports 
coals  and  salt.t  Two  miles  farther  on  is  West  WemyM,  a 
burgh  of  barony,  containing  about  tKK)  Lohabitants,  m  dingy, 
dirty,  roinous  looking  place.  The  steamer  now  passes 
Wemyss  House,  the  seat  of  Admiral  Wemyss,  Lord>Lieu- 
tenant  of  Fife,  situated  on  a  steep  rock  overhanging  the  sea. 
In  Wemyss  Castle,  now  a  ruin,  Damley  was  first  intro- 
duced to  Queen  Mary.  Farther  on  ia  Easter  Wemyss,  a 
burgh  of  Barony,  principally  occupied  by  wearers.  Wemyss 
derives  its  name  from  the  number  of  caves  on  this  part  of 
the  coast — Weem  or  Wem^  being  the  Qaelic  word  for  a 
cave.  One  of  these,  called  the  King's  Cave,  received  its 
designation  from  an  adventure  related  of  James  IV.  Tra- 
velling through  Fife  on  foot,  and  incognito,  that  monarch 
happened  to  be  benighted,  and  was  obliged  to  enter  a  cave 
for  shelter.  He  found  it  already  occupied  by  a  band  of 
robbers,  but  having  gone  too  far  to  retreat,  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  joining  the  company.  After  some  time, 
supper  having  been  served  up,  two  of  the  gang  approached 
him  with  a  plate  on  which  lay  two  daggers — a  signal  that 
he  was  to  be  put  to  death.  He  instantly  snatched  a  wea> 
pen  in  each  hand,  laid  the  two  robbers  prostrate  at  his 
feet,  and  rushed  through  the  rest  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
cave.    Having  fortunately  succeeded  in  making  his  eecape, 

The  nieny  kMh  o'  SuckhaTea, 
The  Bocjr  limmen  o*  Lugo, 
like  boDQylMMi  0'  Ij6TeiL*'-'0ltf  Sonff. 
t  "Then  from  her  ooal-pto  DymtTomiU forth 
Her  lobtaRBaBHi  neo  of  ookNir  dm. 
Poor  homaa  moiold-wmrpe,  doom'd  to  nrape  to  eurth, 

Cimmerian  people.  itiaBfen  to  the  eon: 
Gloomy  as  mot^  with  Ihoes  grim  and  awartb. 
Thejr  marah  moit  ioiii)y,  leariageTeiy  one, 
Tet  Tery  keen  at  Anatcr  loan  to  ihan 
Tbe  DMRlmenti  and  fporta  to  be  aooompltah'd  thoa.'* 

TnsAiVe  Amter  Fair 
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\e  returned  next  day  with  a  sufficient  force,  and  captured 
the  whole  band.  A  short  way  &rther  east  are  the  ruins  of 
Macduff's  castle,  said  to  hare  been  built  by  Macduff, 
created  Thane  of  Fife  j>boat  the  year  1057.  A  mile  ftfther 
down  is  Buckhaven,  a  curious  antique  fishing  viUage,  in- 
habited by  a  most  extraordinary  race,  supposed  to  be  the 
descendants  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  from  the  Netherlands, 
which  was  wrecked  near  this  place  in  the  reign  of  Philip 
II.  They  were  seyerely  ridiculed  more  than  a  century  ago 
in  a  celebrated  satirical  pamphlet  called  the  "  History  of 
the  College  of  Buckhayoi,  or  the  Sayings  of  Wise  Willie 
and  Witty  Eppie,"  well  known  to  the  book-stall  collectors 
of  pamphlets  and  broadsides.  Buckhayen  is,  howerer,  a 
place  of  considerable  wealth.  A  mile  farther  on  is  the 
smaU  village  of  Methill,  and,  at  the  distanee  of  another 
mile,  the  thriving  village  of  Leven,  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  issues  from  Loch 
Leven.  Though  it  has  a  course  of  only  twelve  miles,  it  re- 
oeives  an  immense  number  of  tributary  streams.  The  prin- 
cipal ci  these  are  enumerated  in  the  following  rhyme : — 

Lochtie,  Lochrie,  Leven,  and  Orr, 
Rin  a'  through  Cameron  Brig  bore. 

Leven  contains  about  1200  inhabitants,  who  are  principally 
engaged  in  weaving  linen.  A  short  way  in  the  interior  is 
Durie  House  (0,  M.  Christie,  Esq.)  The  steamer  is  now 
in  Largo  Bay,  &miliar  to  every  Scotsman  from  the  allusion 
made  to  it  in  the  fine  old  song,  "  Weel  may  the  boatie  row." 
In  the  centre  of  the  bay  is  the  village  of  Lower  Lai^,  the 
birth-place  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  whose  singular  adven- 
tures form  the  groundwork  of  Befools  charming  novel  of 
'*  Robinson  Crusoe."  The  chest  and  cup  which  he  used  on 
the  uninhabited  island  are  still  in  poflseasion  of  his  fiunily, 
and  the  gun  with  which  he  killed  his  game,  now  belongs 
to  Major  Lumsden  of  LathaUan.  Upper  Largo  was  the 
birih-plaoe  of  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  the  celebrated  Scottish 
Admiral,  who  received  the  barony  of  Largo  from  James 
ly.  as  a  reward  for  his  services  at  sea  against  the  English. 
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Largo  also  gave  birth  to  Sir  John  Leslie,  the  odebratad 
philosopher.  Near  Upper  Largo,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
park,  and  sorronnded  by  treee,  stands  Largo  House,  the 
seat  of  Sir  P.  H.  0.  Durham.  To  the  north  of  the  village, 
the  fine  hill  called  Largo  Law  rises  to  the  height  of  lOOO 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  short  way  to  the  west  of 
Largo,  in  the  midst  of  a  park,  are  three  straight  sharp 
stones,  several  yards  high,  called  ^  the  Standing  Stanes  o' 
Lundie,"  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin.  Four  miles  east 
from  Laigo  is  Elis. — [Inns : — The  Ship.] — Elie  House, 
the  seat  of  Sir  W.  0.  Anstnither,  stands  dose  to  the  town. 
Two  miles  farther  on  is  St.  Monance,  noted  for  its  curious 
little  old  Qothic  church.  The  ruins  of  Newark  Gastle,  the 
seat  of  the  £unous  General  Leslie,  stands  on  a  bold  part  of 
the  shore,  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  village.  A  mile 
to  the  east  is  the  ancient  royal  burgh  of  Pittenweem. 
Here  are  the  ruins  of  some  curious  antique  religious  build- 
ings. Pittenweem  contains  the  house  in  which  Wilson  and 
Robertson  committed  the  robbery  upon  the  Collector  of 
Excise,  which  led  to  the  funous  Porteous  Mob.  A  mile 
from  Pittenweem,  there  are  two  or  three  towns  placed  to- 
gether in  a  cluster.  The  first  of  these  are  the  royal  burghs 
of  Wbbtbr  and  Eastbr  Akstruthbr. — [Inm : — ^Purves* ; 
Commercial.] — Both  go  by  the  name  of  ^Anster,'*  and 
comprehend  a  population  of  1626.* 

Anstnither  was  the  residence  of  the  renowned  *'  Maggie 
Lauder,"  commemorated  in  the  popular  song  of  that  name, 
and  ^  Anster  Fair  "  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  Kmu»- 
ing  poem  by  Mr.  Tennant,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages 
in  the  University  of  Si  Andrews.  Opposite  to  this  part  of 
the  coast  is  the  Isle  of  May.  It  is  about  three  miles  in 
circumference,  and  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  considerable 
religious  establishment.  It  is  now  inhabited  only  by  the 
persons  who  attend  upon  the  lighthouse,  which  was  first 

•  It  b  nid  that  a  deiSF»o  ^  Barter  Anster,  daring  the  taet  oentniT.  wed 
to  a^  of  the  Maglatiatesof  Wester  Anster,  that  Instead  of  their  **  beta«  a  temc 
to  efvO  doerib'  orO  doen  wen  a  terror  to  them. 
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builfe  in  the  reign  of  Oharlee  I.  A  fine  Tiew  is  obtained 
here  of  North  Berwick  Law,  the  Bass,  and  the  coast  of  East 
Lothian.  About  a  mile  fikrther  down  the  coast  stands  Kil- 
renny,  another  rojal  burgh,  with  a  population  of  about 
1862.  The  next  town  to  the  east  is  the  burgh  of  Gbail.* 
— [/wis  .' — ^Dickson's  Golf  Lul] — It  contains  about  1247 
inhabitants.  It  was  in  the  church  of  Grail  that  John  Knox, 
on  the  29th  of  May  1659,  preached  a  sermon  against  popery, 
which  so  inflamed  the  populace,  that  they  immediately 
rose,  and,  in  a  yery  short  time,  demolished  aU  the  churches 
in  Orail,  Anstruther,  and  the  adjacent  towns  along  the 
coast.  The  well-known  Archbishop  Sharpe,  by  the  interest 
of  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  was  appointed  mimster  of  Grail, 
where  he  conducted  himself,  it  is  said,  in  an  exemplary 
manner ;  his  handwriting  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  session 
records.  Grail  was  a  town  of  some  note  as  early  as  the 
ninth  century.  David  I.  had  a  palace  here,  now  entirely 
demolished,  except  a  fragment  of  a  wall.  It  was  anciently 
the  seat  of  a  priory,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
below  the  east  end  of  the  town.  Some  of  the  old  houses  of 
Grail  are  of  that  massive  and  antique  description  which 
indicate  past  grandeur.  About  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Grail 
is  the  East  Neuk  of  Fife,  which  gives  name  to  a  popular 
Scottish  air.  Beyond  this  promontory  is  the  Garr  Bock, 
on  which  there  is  a  beacon  of  iron,  after  rounding  which 
the  coast  stretches  away  towards  the  north-west,  forming 
the  extensive  bay  called  St.  Andrew's  Bay.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  bay,  on  a  ridge  of  rock  projecting  into  the  sea,  stands 
the  ancient  dty  of  St.  Andrews,  already  described,  p.  357. 

*  "  Next  from  the  irell-alr'd  aodent  town  of  Crail, 
Oo  oat  her  eraftmien  with  tamaltnoas  din ; 
Her  wind-bleMh'd  flihen  tturdy-Umb'd  and  hale ; 

Her  In-kneed  tailoii  garmloua  and  thin ; 
And  lome  an  fluah'd  with  hoxna  of  pithy  ale ; 

And  tome  are  fierce  with  drama  of  imtnggioii  gip ; 
WhDe,  to  angment  his  drouth,  each  to  his  Jaws 
A  good  Oratl  ei^Mm  holde,  at  which  he  rag*  and  gnawi.* 

Aniter  Fair. 

2f 
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About  two  miles  from  St.  Andrews  is  the  estuaiy  of  the 
liTer  Eden,  and  a  short  distance  inland,  the  Tillage  of 
Leuchars.  A  little  to  the  East  of  Leuchars  is  Tentcmoor 
Point,  the  south-eastern  point  of  the  firth  of  the  Taj,  and 
on  the  opposite  shore,  in  ForBurshire,  is  Button  Ness,  the 
north-eastern  point  of  the  same  estuaiy.  There  are  two 
lighthouses  on  this  promontory,  and  two  others  on  the 
south  shore,  nearly  opposite  to  Broughty  Feny,  a  Tillage. 
About  six  miles  up  the  Firth  of  Tay,  on  the  north  shore,  is 
DuNPEE,  described  page  367. 

About  twelTe  miles  east  from  this 
part  of  the  coast  is  the  famous  Bsix 
Roca  *  or  Inch  Cape  Rock,  whick, 
from  a  rery  remote  period,  has  been 
;^  the  cause  of  numerous  ship- 

'w       wrecks.  The  top  of  the  rock 
' '  *^         only,  being  Tisible  at  low 
water,  one  of  the  abbots  of 
f  Aberbrothock  attached  to  it 

—-^A^       a  frame- work  and  a  bell, 
which,  being  rung  by  the 
waTcs,  warned  mariners  to 
aToid  the  fatal  reef.   A  tra- 
dition respecting  this  bdl 
has  been  embodied  by   Dr. 
Southey  in  his  ballad  called 
TUilph  the  RoTer."     A  famous 
^  ptmte  of  this  name  is  said  to  have  cut 
the  bell  from  theframe-work  "  to  plague 
'     the    Abbot    of    Abberbrothock,"    and 

*  The  following  beaotiAil  lines  were  written  bj  Sr  Walter  Soott  fa  the 
Album  kept  by  thia  Ughthooae,  on  his  yislt  to  it  in  the  year  1815  :— 

PHAROS  LOQUITUR. 
Far  on  tiie  boeom  of  the  deep. 
O'er  theee  wild  shelrea  my  watch  I  keep , 
A  roddy  gem  of  changeftd  light, 
Boond  on  the  duaky  brow  of  night; 
The  seaman  bids  my  lostre  hail, 
And  soomB  to  strike  his  tim*rous  iaiL 
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aometime  after  to  have  reoeiyed  the  just  puniBhment  of 
his  malice  by  being  shipwrecked  on  the  spot.  An  elegant 
lighthouse,  115  feet  high,  has  now  been  erected  by  the  Oom- 
miaaioners  of  the  Northern  Lighthouses  at  an  expense  of 
<£60,000.  It  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  service- 
able beacons  on  the  Scottish  shores,  and  has  been  the  means 
of  preTenting  innumerable  shipwrecks.  About  nine  miles 
from  Button  Ness,  is  Aiibboath,  described  p.  425. 

Leaving  Arbroath,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  and  a 
half,  is  Oarlinheugh  Bay,  and  a  short  way  further  on, 
Bthie  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Northesk.  About  a 
mile  beyond  is  the  promontory  of  Bedhead,  250  feet  high. 
The  coast  now  bends  inward,  forming  the  fine  bay  of  Lunan. 
Six  miles  from  Bedhead  is  the  mouth  of  the  South  Esk 
riTer,  and  near  it  the  new  parish  church  of  Craig,  on  an 
elevated  situation,  and  Bossie  Castle  (W.  Macdonald,  Esq.) 
On  the  north  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  South  Esk,  eleven 
miles  north  of  Arbroath,  stands  the  royal  burgh  of  Moh- 
TBO0B,  described  p.  426. 

About  four  miles  from  Montrose,  the  North  Esk  joins 
the  ocean,  and  immediately  behind  it  commences  Kincar- 
dineshire or  the  Meams.  The  scenery  along  the  coast  is 
peculiarly  desolate.  Passing  the  fishing  village  of  Mill- 
town,  and  the  manufacturing  village  of  Johnshaven,  is 
BKaLyn.-^Ifin8 : — ^The  Crown.]  This  royal  burgh  received 
its  charter  from  David  II.  in  1362,  on  account  of  the  kind- 
ness which  the  poor  fishermen  of  Bervie  displayed  to  him 
when  forced  to  land  here  by  stress  of  weather.  The  place 
on  which  he  landed  is  still  called  Craig  David.  Three 
miles  farther  on  are  the  remains  of  Whistleburg  Castle, 
and,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  the  church  of  Kinneff, 
beneath  the  pulpit  of  which  the  regalia  of  Scotland  were 
concealed,  when  they  had  been  secretly  conveyed  from 
Dunnottar  Castle. 

All  along  this  district  the  coast  is  bold  and  precipitous. 
Upon  the  top  of  a  stupoidous  insulated  rock,  160  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  stand  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated 
CiBTLK  OF  DvnROTTAR,  the  Seat  of  the  ancient  family  of 
the  Keiths,  Earls  Marischal,  already  described,  p.  428. 
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About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Dunnottar,  at  the  moath 
of  a  stream  called  the  Canon,  is  Stohkhaybh. — [/mw; 
MelTin*s  ;  The  Mill.]— «  seaport  with  a  safe  and  commo- 
dious  harbour.  The  remaining  tract  of  coast  demands  no 
particular  description,  till  the  vessel  reaches  Aberdeen. 

After  leaving  Aberdeen,  and  passing  a  number  of  fishing 
Tillages  and  Cruden  Boy,  the  old  castle  of  Slaines  is  seen 
standing  on  a  steep  precipice  orerlooking  the  sea.  This 
fortress  was  destroyed  in  1594,  when  James  YI.  marched 
north  after  the  battle  of  Glenliyat,  to  reduce  Huntly  and 
Enrol  to  obedience.  The  Errol  family  then  remoTed  to 
their  present  habitation,  a  collection  of  low  houses  forming 
a  quadrangle,  one  side  of  which  is  built  on  the  yeiy  verge 
of  the  precipice  overhanging  the  ocean.  The  coast  here  is 
very  rocky,  but  the  rocks  being  soft,  are  wasted  and  cor- 
roded by  the  constant  action  of  the  waves,  and  the  fragments 
which  remain  where  the  soft  parts  have  been  washed  away, 
have  assumed  the  appearance  of  old  Qothic  towers.  In  this 
neighbourhood  is  that  wonder  of  nature^  the  BviiLBEB  of 
BuoHAN.  It  is  a  huge  rocky  caldron,  into  which  the  sea 
rushes  through  a  natural  arch  of  rock.  There  is  a  path 
around  the  top  which  in  one  place  is  only  two  feet  wide, 
with  a  monstrous  precipice  on  either  side.  In  the  side  of 
the  caldron  there  opens  a  huge  black  cavern.  In  high  gales 
the  waves  rush  in  with  incredible  violence,  and  fly  over  the 
natural  wall  of  the  Buller,  which  is  at  least  two  hundred 
feet  high.  Bounding  the  promontory  of  Buchanness, — ^the 
most  easterly  point  of  land  in  Scotland — the  tourist  comes 
in  sight  of  the  seaport  of  Pstbbhbap. — [Imu :  Fxaser*s.] — 
the  principal  whale-fishing  port  in  the  kingdom.  It  pos- 
sesses a  highly  accessible,  safe,  and  commodious  harbour, 
and  its  inhabitants  are  remarkable  for  their  activity  and 
public  spirit.  The  Chevalier  St  Qeorge  landed  at  Peter- 
head in  the  disguise  of  a  sailor,  on  his  fruitless  expedition 
to  Scotland  in  1716.  Eighteen  miles  north  from  Petei^ 
head  is  Fbabebbubh. — [Inns: — Saltoun.] — ^Lord  Saltoun 
is  superior  and  chief  proprietor  of  this  burgh  of  regality, 
which  has  increased  in  importance  since  the  construction  of 
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a  l&rge  harbour  for  the  reception  of  ships  of  war  during  the 
last  war.    The  old  castle  of  Fraserburgh,  now  converted  into 
a  lighthouse,  stands  on  Einnaird-head,  about  a  mile  north 
of  the  town.    Fifteen  miles  from  Fraserburgh  is  the  capital 
of  the  county  and  royal  burgh  of 
BANFF, 
[/mu.— Hie  Banff  Hotel;  Boya]  Oak.] 
At  the  distance  of  a  mile,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Dereron,  is  the  modem  Tillage  and  seaport  of  Macduff. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  Duff  House,  the  magni- 
ficent mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  surrounded  by  extensive 
plantations.    The  park  is  fourteen  miles  in  circumference. 
About  a  century  ago  Banff  was  the  scene  of  the  execution 
of  a  noted  robber,  named  Macpherson,  whose  ^*  farewell " 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  spirited  song  by  Bums. 

Six  miles  from  Banff  is  Portsoy,  a  small  irregularly 
built  town  with  a  thriyiug  port.  A  few  miles  farther 
IB  the  royal  burgh  of  OuUen,  where  the  Queen  of  Robert 
Brace  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  eastern  aisle  in  the  old 
church.  Behind  the  town  is  Cullen  House,  the  splendid 
mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Seafield.  It  contains  a  valuable 
collection  of  paintings.  The  other  towns  round  the  coast 
are  Garmouth,  a  neat  modem  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Spey ;  Burghead,  a  thriving  seaport  with  a  considerable 
trade  in  ship-building  and  herring  fishing ;  and  the  county 
town  and  royal  burgh  of  Nairn. — [Inns: — Adamson's.] 
— ^After  leaving  Aberdeen  the  Orkney  steamer  does  not 
touch  at  any  intervening  place  tiU  it  reaches  Wiok. — 
{^Inns  :  Cal^onian  ;  Commercial ;  Wellington.] — ^Wick,  a 
royal  burgh,  and  the  county  town  of  Caithness,  is  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  the  herring  fishery  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

After  leaving  Wick,  the  steamer  proceeds  to  Kirkwall, 
the  principal  town  in  the  Orknet  Islaitds.  The  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Islands  lie  in  two  groups  to  the  north  of 
Scotland,  and  form  between  them  a  county  which  returns 
a  memb^  to  Parliament.  The  former,  which  are  the  most 
southerly,  are  separated  from  the  county  of  Caithness  by 
the  Pentland  Firth,  which  is  about  six  miles  broad.  Their 
number  is  estimated  at  sixty-seven,  of  which  twenty-seven 
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are  inhabited.  They  comprise  an  area  of  about  281,600 
acres,  and  their  population,  together  with  that  of  the 
Shetland  Isles,  in  1851,  amounted  to  62,533.  The  more 
important  isluids  are  about  twelve  in  number,  of  which 
Pomona,  or  the  Mainland,  is  decidedly  the  largest.  Kirk- 
wall, the  chief  town,  contains  upwards  of  3451  inhabitants. 
Kirkwall  is  distant  from  Edinburgh  241  miles  by  sea. 
The  most  important  public  building  is  St.  Magnus*s  Cathe- 
dral, a  stately  pile,  which  was  founded  about  the  year 
1138.  Under  the  direction  of  govemment,  the  building  has 
undergone  a  thorough  repair.  Many  ancient  relics  have 
been  dug  up,  and  deposited  in  Kirkwall  Museum.  Adjoin- 
ing the  Cathedral  are  the  ruins  of  the  Bishop*s  Palace  and 
of  the  EarFs  Palace,  built  by  the  ambitious  Patrick  Stewart, 
who  obtained  the  earldom  in  1600.  A  pleasant  walk  may 
be  made  to  the  west,  passing  Grainbank,  the  property  of 
Lord  Dundas,  to  Quantemess,  at  the  base  of  Wideford  Hill, 
where  there  is  a  Pict*s  house.  If  the  day  be  fine  and  dear, 
the  traveller  should  walk  up  the  hill.  The  ascent  is  easy, 
and  the  view  from  the  wart  veiy  beautiful.  Descending,  on 
the  west  side,  to  the  road  leading  to  the  town,  the  tourist 
may  take  the  road  to  the  right  leading  to  Scalpa  Bay,  dis- 
tant one  mile.  To  the  east  the  tourist  may  take  another 
walk  by  Daisy  Bank  and  Mavis  Bank  (James  Splice, 
Esq.)  to  the  Braes  of  Setter,  along  to  the  Braes  of  Bairston 
(at  the  top  of  the  fine  small  bay  of  Bairston  is  the  seat  of 
Lieutenant  William  Balfour),  and  return  to  Kirkwall  by 
the  way  of  Papdale,  a  finely  situated  house,  and  lately  the 
residence  of  Samuel  Laing,  Esq.,  author  of  "Scenes  in 
Norway  and  Sweden."  There  are  three  good  inns  in  the 
town — Kemp's  and  McDonald's. 

EXCURSION   FROM   KIRKWALL. 

1.  To  THS  NOBTH  ISI^ES  OF  ObKNET. 

Take  boat  to  Shapinahay,  three  miles.  Tbe  island  is  seven  mites 
long,  and  aboat  three  miles  broad,  and  is  the  property  of  David  Bal* 
four,  Esq.  Tlie  southern  portion  is  well  cultivated.  On  the  afaore, 
opposite  Stronaay,  is  a  mass  of  stone,  named  the  Black  Stone  of  Odiiu 
Cross  Stronaay  Firth,  six  miles,  to  the 
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Island  of  Stronsay. 

This  island  is  aboat  six  miles  in  breadth,  and,  from  its  general 
flatness,  is  pretty  well  farmed.  It  contains  a  number  of  Picts*  houses. 
At  Whitehall  is  the  first  and  principal  herring-fishing  station.  At 
the  north  side  lies  the  beautiful  small  island  of  Papa  Stronsay,  con- 
taining the  ruins  of  two  chapels.    From  this  cross  to  the 

Idcmd  ofSandcy  (a  dittanoe  of  Thrte  MUm), 

This  island  is  about  twelve  miles  long,  and  of  irregular  breadth, 
and,  except  at  the  west  side,  very  flat  The  soil  is  sandy,  but  fertile, 
and  well  cultivated.  The  farmers  are  of  the  better  class,  and  intelli- 
gent. There  is  a  good  inn  at  Castlehill.  About  eight  miles  from  the 
inn  is  the  Start  Point  Lighthouse.    At  Tofts  take  the  ferry  to  the 

Islimd  of  North  Bojuddshay  (a  distance  qf  Two  Miles), 

This  is  a  small  flat-lying  island,  sloping  gently  down  from  the 
middle  to  the  shores  on  either  side.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Betora  to 
Sanday,  and  cross  to  the 

Idand  ofEdag  (Three  Miles), 

This  island  is  about  six  miles  long,  and  two  or  more  broad. 
Although  generally  hilly,  and  abounding  with  peat-moss,  there  are 
two  or  three  good  fiums  on  the  island.  The  celebrated  pirate  Gow 
was  captured  here.    Cross  over  to  Bapness,  in  the 

Island  of  Weatray  (Five  Miles), 

This  island  is  about  nine  miles  long,  and  one  to  four  broad.  The 
soil  rich.  The  west  side  is  precipitous  and  roclcy.  At  Bapness  is  a 
cave  which  afibrded  shelter  to  some  Orimey  gentlemen  who  joined  in 
the  Bebellion  of  1745.  Walk  to  Pierowall,  five  miles,  where  there  is  an 
inn.  In  the  vicinity  is  Noltland  Castle,  built  for  the  reception  of 
Bothwell.  At  the  north-east  is  the  small  island  of  Papa  Westray,  the 
seat  of  Thomas  TraiU,  Esq.   Cross  Westray  Firth  (seven  miles)  to  the 

Island  of  Rowsofff 

Four  miles  long,  and  three  broad,  a  fine  hilly  island,  very  suitable  for 
sheep  walks.  One  the  south  side  is  Westness,  the  seat  of  William 
Traill,  Esq.,  and  in  the  vicinity  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.  Cross 
the  small  sound  of  Enhaliow  to  Evie,  on  the  Mainland.    Walk  to 
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Rendmll,  six  miles,  and  croes  the  beaatiful  Bay  of  Firth  to  Ki^wall, 
a,  diBtance  of  three  miles. 

2.  From  Kirkwall  to  Wbbtmadi laud  arb  South  Iblbb. 

Take  the  mail-gig  to  Firth,  seven  miles.  Walk  three  miles  to 
Harraj,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Loch  of  Stennis.  Six  miles  northwaxds 
is  Birsay,  where  the  mins  of  a  palace  once  the  seat  of  the  Earis  of 
Oiiinejr,  are  beaatiftiUj  situated.  Several  lakes  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Returning  four  miles  southwards  hj  the  coast  is  Sandwick. 
The  country  here  is  generally  bleak  looking,  although  interspersed 
with  some  well-cultivated  fsrins.  Two  miles  onward  is  Skail  House, 
the  residence  of  William  Graham  Watt,  Esq.,  and  two  mOes  ftirther, 
Loch  of  Stennis.  The  remarkable  standing  stones  here  are  inferior 
only  to  those  at  Stonehenge.  The  circle  on  the  west  side  of  the  loch 
is  about  860  feet  in  diameter,  formed  by  a  broad  ditch  on  the  outside, 
and  on  the  inside  by  a  range  of  standing  stones,  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen feet  high,  and  four  broad.  On  the  east  border  of  the  loch  is  a 
semicircle  96  feet  in  diameter,  which  was  formed  with  stones  of  lar- 
ger dimensions.  There  are  several  other  stones  placed  irregularly. 
After  a  walk  of  three  miles,  we  again  join  the  main  road  at 

A  burgh  of  barony,  very  irregularly  built,  each  proprietor  having 
apparantly  planted  his  house  to  suit  his  own  convenience.  It  is  the 
chief  shipping  port  of  the  county.  There  are  two  good  inns  (F1ett*s 
and  Paterson*s).    From  thence  cross  by  Hoymouth  to  the 

UUmd  qfHojf, 

About  twelve  miles  long,  and  five  broad.  The  hills  of  Hoy  are  the 
highest  in  Orkney.  On  one  of  them  is  the  celebrated  ^'Dwarfie 
Stone.**  The  climate  is  considered  very  healthy.  On  the  aonthem 
portion  of  the  island  is  Melsetter  House,  the  residence  of  John  Heddk^ 
Esq.  Passing  the  parish  of  Walls  and  village  of  Longhope,  cross  a 
small  sound  to 

Flotta, 

A  small  island,  with  a  bold  rocky  shore,  the  interior  part  of  which 
alone  is  suited  for  pasture.  Crossing  three  miles  to  the  fishing  village 
of  Herston,  in  the  Island  of  South  Ronaldshay,  and  taking  a  boat 
across  Wideswell  Bay,  a  walk  of  about  two  miles  brings  us  to  the 
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the  Tillage  of  St  lfargaret*8  Hope,  where  there  are  two  inns  (Laird's 
and  Allan's).  At  the  How  of  Hoxa  ie  a  stronghold  of  great  antiquity. 
At  St.  Margaret's  Hope  the  traveller  may  either  join  the  north  mail, 
croM  Watenoond,  walk  across  Bnrray,  abont  two  miles  (a  fine  dry 
island,  soil  sandy),  to  the  ferry-honse,  and  then  cross  Holm  Sound  to 
Holm,  walk  eight  miles  to  Kirkwall,  and  return  south  by  dther  of  the 
•teamen ;  or  he  may  join  the  south  mail,  cross  the  Pentland  Firth  to 
Hnna,  aud,  proceeding  to  Wick,  get  the  steamer  there. 

The  Shetxand  or  Zbtlahd  Isles,  supposed  to  be  the  Ultma 
Tkmle  of  the  andents,  are  separated  from  the  Orkneys  by  a  channel 
48  mUes  across.    They  exceed  100  in  number,  but  of  these  only 


;:|^^f!^^: 


Cradle  of  Noss. 

between  80  and  40  are  inhabited.  "  The  climate,"  says  Dr.  Edmon- 
•tone,  a  native  of  one  of  the  islands,  "is  very  variable  and  damp, 
althoagfa  by  no  means  generally  unwholesome  to  the  inhabitants. 
Spring  can  scarcely  be  said  to  commence  until  April,  and  there  is  but 
little  general  warmth  before  the  middle  of  June.  The  summer  ter- 
minates for  the  most  part  with  August,  though  sometimsi  it  con- 
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tfaiaes  throo^h  September.  Automn  is  a  yery  nneertain  period,  anc 
winter  oommenoee  with  the  middle  of  Octoberf  and  occupies  the 
remaining  monthB  of  the  year."  Lerwick,  which  is  the  capital, 
contains  about  2700  inhabitants.  In  the  Lowlands  it  would  be  only 
entitled  to  the  name  of  a  thriving  village,  veiy  irregularly  bnilc 
**The  opposite  island  of  Bressay  forms  Bressay  Sound,  one  of  the 
finest  harbours  in  the  world,  and  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  vessels 
destined  for  the  north  and  the  whale  fishery.  Off  Bressay  is  the 
raoet  remarkable  of  the  rock  phenomena  of  Shetland ;  the  Nov,  a 
small  high  ialand,  with  a  fiat  summit,  girt  on  aD  sides  by  perpoi- 
dicnlar  walls  of  rock.***  It  is  only  500  feet  in  length,  and  170 
broad,  and  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  160  feet  The 
communication  with  the  coast  of  Bressay  is  maintamed  by  strong 
ropes  stretched  across,  along  which  a  cradle  or  wooden  chair  is  run, 
in  which  the  passenger  is  seated.  It  is  of  a  size  sufficient  for  eon- 
veying  across  a  man  and  a  sheep  at  a  time.  The  purpose  of  this 
strange  contrivance  is  to  give  the  tenant  the  benefit  of  putting  a  few 
sheep  upon  the  Holm,  the  top  of  which  is  level,  and  afibrds  good 
pasture.  The  animals  are  transported  in  the  cradle,  one  at  a  time, 
a  shepherd  holding  them  upon  his  knees  in  crossing. 

"  The  temptation  of  getting  access  to  the  numberiess  eggs  and 
young  of  the  sea-fowl  which  whiten  the  surfiice  of  the  Holm,  joined 
to  the  promised  reward  of  a  cow,  induced  a  hardy  and  adventurous 
fowler,  about  two  centuries  ago,  to  scale  the  diff  of  the  Holm,  and 
establish  a  connexion  by  ropes  with  the  neighbouring  main  island. 
Havicg  driven  two  stakes  into  the  rock  and  fastened  hia  ropes,  the 
desperate  man  was  entreated  to  avail  himself  of  the  oommuziication 
thus  established  in  returning  across  the  gulf.  But  this  he  refused  to  do, 
and  in  attempting  to  descend  the  way  he  had  climbed,  he  fell,  and 
perished  by  his  fool-hardiness. '"f 

In  August  1841,  Mr.  James  Wilson  and  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder 
crosaed  the  yawning  chasm  in  the  cradle  above  described.  The  cut 
with  which  our  text  is  illustrated  represents  the  adventurers  on  their 
aerial  journey.  The  downward  view  into  the  gulph  below,  whfle  they 
hung  suspended  over  the  abyss,  is  described  by  Mr.  WHson  aa  being 
singularly  impressive.^ 

*  Muaa^Y's  Sneyelcpedui  of  Qtograph^.    Loud.  18M. 
t  AMDnaoK'8  Qidde  to  the  HigAlands,  p.  81. 

t  A  Voyage  round  the  Coasts  of  Scotland  ai;d  the  lalea.  By  James  Wiboa, 
F.R.S.E.    Vol  11.,  pp.  289-298. 
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There  are  scarcely  any  roads  in  Shetland,  and  travelling  is  usually 
performed  on  those  hardy,  spirited  little  horses,  known  by  the  name 

of  shelties,  which  are 
bred  in  Shetland,  and 
are  exported  in  con- 
siderable numbers. 

They  run  wild  upon 
the  extensive  moors, 
which  are  the  com- 
mon pasturage  for  the 
cattle  of  every  town- 
ship, where  shelties, 
geese,  swine,  goats, 
sheep,  and  little  Zet- 
land cows,  are  turned 
out  promiscuously, 
and  often  in  numbers 
which  can  obtain  but 
precarious  subsistence  firom  the  niggard  vegetation.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  right  of  individual  property  in  all  these  animal?,  which  are  branded 
or  tatooed  by  each  owner,  with  his  own  peculiar  mark ;  but  when 
any  passenger  has  occasional  use  for  a  pony,  he  never  scruples  to  lay 
bold  of  the  first  which  he  can  catch,  puts  on  a  halter,  and  having  rode 
him  as  fkr  as  he  finds  convenient,  turns  the  animal  loose  to  find  bis 
way  back  again  as  he  best  can~a  mattter  in  which  the  ponies  are 
sufficiently  sagacious. 

The  trade  and  exports  of  Shetland  are  much  the  same  as  those  of 
Orkney.  These  islands  formerly  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark, but,  in  1468,  on  the  marriage  of  James  III.  with  the  Princess 
Margaret  of  Denmark,  they  were  given  in  pledge  for  the  payment  of 
her  dowry,  and  have  never  since  been  disjoined  from  Scotland.  They 
were  at  various  times  bestowed  by  the  Crown  on  different  persons, 
some  of  whom  subjected  the  inhabitants  to  great  oppressions.  At 
length  in  1707,  James  Earl  of  Morton  obtained  the  greater  part  of 
them  from  the  Crown  in  mortgage,  which  was  rendered  irredeemable 
in  1742,  and  in  1766  he  sold  the  estate  for  £60,000  to  Sh*  Lawrence 
Dnndas,  the  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  their  present  proprietor. 
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ABBRDBBSf  TO  TH*  HIOHLANDS  OF  DBBSIDB,  &ALMORAL, 
AlTD  THK  CAIBHOORII  MOUSITMISS. 

On  ie>Ting'Xtwii  iIimuj.  there  are  two  route*  u  £u-  as  Upper  Bu- 
chfirj — one  on  the.  north^'fB^'ether  oo  the  south  side  of  the  Dee. 
The  latter  it  eoijftetunee  adofrte^  by  pedeetriaaa  and  horsemen,  but 
the  former  is  the  ilsusl  tarrcp}^i  road,  and  is  not  only  the  shorter  bnt 
t|ie  more  interestmg  of  the  twor  in  its  command  of  prospect.  Oppo- 
^te  tM^thisd  mile  there  is  the  jfirk  and  tillage  of  Banchory  Derenick 
taihe  eontb  bank  of  ihe-  rivei ;  and  a  little  ISuther  on  is  a  bridge 
KumnThw  iiwtru,  ^IH  •#  th#  private  expense  of  Dr.  Horison,  the 
clergyman  of  the  ^aSfKttf4mJtie  nse  of  his  parishioners  For  several 
miles  after  tearing  the  town  there  is  a  sooceflsion  of  email  patdies  of 
landed  property  with  handsome  houses,  generally  having  lawns  and 
pleasure  grounds  sloping  towards  the  river.  Near  the  sixth  mile- 
stone, on  the  south  bank,  is  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Blsin, 
endowed  by  the  munificent  Hr.  Menzies  of  Pitlbdels.  In  its  dose 
vicinity  the  churches  of  Mary  Chilter  and  Peter  Culter  &ont  each 
other — the  former  on  the  south,  the  latter  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river.  A  little  farther  on,  the  road,  descending  into  a  ravine,  crosses 
the  bum  of  Culter  by  a  massive  stone  bridge.  The  banks  are  steep 
and  wooded,  and  refreshing  to  the  tourist's  eye,  as  the  first  speeunen 
of  picturesquely  broken  ground  which  he  passes  on  this  Jaunt.  On 
a  hue  flat  heathy  hill,  of  slight  elevation,  between  this  spot  and  the 
Dee,  the  antiquarian  will  find  an  object  of  considerable  interest  in 
an  undoubted  Roman  camp  in  good  preservation.  It  b  called  Nor- 
man Dikes,  (supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Roman  Dikes.)  A  miDste 
account  of  it  will  be  found  in  Chalmers'  Caledonia.  It  has  been 
maintained  to  be  the  site  of  the  Roman  town  and  station  of  Devans, 
but  the  ramparts,  which  are  distinctly  traceable,  are  neither  in  their 
sise  nor  strength  such  as  to  justi^  the  supposition  that  the  Robisdb 
had  a  permanent  station  vrithin  them.  In  a  wooded  elevation  (•  the 
north-east  of  Norman  Dikes  there  is  an  oblong  space,  enclosed  by  a 
rampart,  which,  however,  from  its  irregular  construction,  appears  to 
be  of  British  origin.  It  is  called  Kemp  (viz.  Camp)  HUL  Apropos 
to  this  subject,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  antiquary  will  find,  a 
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fev  miles  to  the  Doilh-west,  in  the  Ticiiiity  of  Skene,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  fortified  remains  in  existence.  It  consists  of  five  con- 
centric ramparts  of  stone,  enclosing  the  summit  of  a  steep  eonical 
hill,  which,  in  reference  to  these  works,  is  called  the  Bs^ekyne 
(▼ix.  Barbican)  of  Echt.  The  ontside  ring  is  nearly  a  mile  in  dt' 
camHerence,  and  the  inmost  encloses  about  an  acre  of  leyel  land  ; 
alter  toiling  up  the  steep  ascent  which  leads  to  it,  one  is  astonished 
by  the  traces  of  the  mechanical  skill,  energy,  and  patience,  which 
aiust  have  been  combined  in  the  construction  of  works  so  gigantic 
on  such  a  spot.  The  whole  of  this  neighbouriiood  bears  traces  of 
ancient  and  long-fofgotien  conflict.  There  are  many  minor  fortifi- 
cations and  camps,  and  the  peasantry  firequenUy  turn  up  flint  spear 
and  arrow  heads  of  exquisite  proportion  and  finish,  remnants  of  an 
ancient  and  partial  civilization,  that  must  have  passed  away  long 
beHnre  the  commencement  of  Scottish  history. 

At  the  tenth  mile  is  the  house  or  castle  of  Drum,  (Alex.  Irrine, 
Eeq.)  boldly  looking  out  firom  a  noble  hill  slope  among  scattered 
forest  trees.  The  most  remariiable  part  of  the  building  is  the  old 
keep  or  donjon,  a  massive  square  tower,  with  rounded  comers,  which 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  built  to  give  battie  to  earthquakes.  The  walls 
are  twelve  feet  thick,  jind  thus,  though  the  outside  droumference  is 
oonsiderable,  the  interior  merely  consists  of  a  small  gloomy  vaulted 
chamber  in  each  fioor.  The  family  of  Drum  is  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity, and  great  fame  in  local  history.  It  is  the  subject  of  a  mul- 
titude of  traditions,  the  more  striking  of  which  concern  a  long  deadly 
fend  with  the  Keith  fkmily,  and  the  great  battie  of  Hariaw.  A  little 
beyond  the  tenth  mile  are  Mains  of  Drum  Inn  and  Drumoak  Church 
and  Manse.  Opposite  the  eleventh  mile-stone  there  is,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river,  the  House  of  Durris,  (Anthony  Mactier,  Esq.) 
and  a  little  fiarther  on  the  Kirk  of  Durris,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced  in 
the  vicinity,  Dores.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  between  it 
and  the  road,  is  Park  House,  (A.  Kinloch,  Esq.)  a  somewhat  more 
dapper  and  villa  looking  edifice  than  the  majority  of  the  Deeside 
buddings.  About  the  15th  mile,  Crath's  Castie,  (Sir  Alex.  Burnett 
of  Leys,  Bart.)  looks  majestically  forth  from  a  sloping  mass  of  thick 
woodland.  It  \b  one  of  those  old  Flemish  buildings  which,  rising  as 
it  were  from  a  solid  root  and  stem,  becomes,  as  it  ascends,  broken 
into  a  varied  picturesque  cluster  of  turrets,  chimneys,  and  peaked 
gables.  There  are,  unfortunately,  some  modern  additions  sadly  out 
of  keeping  with  the  picturesque  character  of  the  older  part.  Here, 
as  at  Drum,  there  is  abundant  traditionary  lore,  both  in  prose  and 
song.* 

At  eighteen  miles  from  Aberdeen  is  the  village  of  Banchory  Ter- 
naii»or 

•  Of  the  latter,  there  is  a  iomewbat  bmnorous  ballad,  called  "  The  Baroo 
of  Leys."  in  which  a  hopeftil  heir  of  the  family,  having  got  Invel^ed  in  some 
foreign  Uaisoa,  is  represented  as  m^'stifylng  the  object  of  his  aflocUons  on  the 
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UPPER  BANCHORY, 

[/mi.— Hie  Burnett  Ajma.] 
the  flnt  of  the  geDuine  pleasare-trip  places  at  Deeaide.  Itenjovsa 
oonmderable  share  of  the  beauties  of  water,  wood,  and  moaiitaiB. 
The  older  part  of  the  village  oonaists  of  Tenerable  sturdy  gloomj 
houses,  that  have  been  bailt  for  geooine  residenters,  and  to  snit  the 
humours  of  no  capricious  city  lodger.  The  newer  part  eoBtaias 
several  stylish  ''boxes,"  with  gardens,  and  neat  lodging-bouses.  A 
new  Gothic  church,  in  good  taste,  terminating  the  steep  bank  of  the 
river,  along  which  the  straggling  village  nun,  gives  a  finished  land- 
scape air  to  the  whole.  The  Dee  is  here  joined  by  the  Fengh,  an 
angry  moss-stained  stream,  which  comes  thundering  down  from  the 
Braes  of  Angus,  lashing  its  black  waters  into  foam,  aa  it  quarrels  with 
the  surly  rocks.  Near  its  junction  it  crosses  a  stony  barrier,  where, 
after  a  succession  of  broken  foaming  torrents  and  inky  pools,  it  oasts 
itself  over  the  brow  of  a  rock,  and  makes  a  stormy  cascade— its  last 
act  of  independent  turbulence,  before  its  troublesome  spirit  la  sub- 
dued by  intermixture  with  the  more  digmfled  and  placid  watcn  of 
the  Dee.  Lookiog  up  in  the  direction  whence  this  stream  runs,  the 
traveller  will  see  the  broken  outline  of  the  hiUs  from  which  its 
waters  are  supplied,  and  towering  above  the  others  is  the  characteris- 
tic summit  of  Cloch-na-ben,  with  a  great  stone  like  a  gigmntio  wart 
projecting  from  its  brow.  Four  miles  north  from  the  village  ia  the 
Hill  of  Fare,  wide  and  flat,  and  not  very  elevated,  presenting  little 
attraction  to  the  searcher  after  the  romantic.  A  hollow  on  the  north 
side,  however,  is  not  unfrequently  visited,  from  its  bdng  the  battle- 
field of  Corrichie,  where  Murray  and  Huntly  fought  in  1562,  under 
the  eye  of  Queen  Mary.>  A  small  fountain  near  the  spot  is  called 
Queen  Mary's  Well.  In  a  densely  wooded  recess  on  the  north^n 
declivity  of  this  hill  rises  an  oriental  looking  duster  of  turrets,  form- 
ing the  mansion  or  castle  of  Midmar. 

subject  (if  his  identity,  by  taooesriTely  representing  himnlf  as  the  proprietor  ai 
veiy  groteeqae  and  nnrBaaonable  names.    The  dialogue  paroeeeds  thus  :— 

"  Some  ea's  me  this,  anae  oa'sme  that^ 
Whatever  may  best  beta'  me : 
But  when  Frn  in  Scotland's  Kin^  high  ocnirt, 
Glatter-tbe-speens  they  oa'  me. 

"  0  waea  ms  now,  O  Clatter  the  Speens, 
And  alas !  that  ever  I  saw  thee ; 
For  Fm  in  love,  sidE  siok  in  love. 
And  I  lEenna  wen  fat  to  oa'  thea 

"  Some  oa's  me  this,  tome  call  me  that, 
I  oarana  what  they  ea'  me ; 
But  when  wi'  the  Eari  o*  Munmy  I  ride. 
Its  Soour-the-Braes  they  ca'  me. 

"  O  waes  me  now,  0  Scour  the  Biaes,"  *Cr^  j 
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A  little  more  than  a  mile  beyond  Banchory,  on  the  south  hank,  is 
the  modern  castellated  mansion  of  Blackhall,  (Colonel  Campbell,)  a 
parkish  looking  place,  with  along  wide  avenue,  bordered  by  magni- 
ficent trees.  On  the  north  bank  is  Inchmarlo,  (D.  Davidson,  Esq.) 
About  a  mile  &rther  on  is  Woodend  Cottage,  peeping  from  a 
plantation  sloping  finely  to  the  Dee.  At  the  24th  mile  is  the  Brig  of 
Potarch,  where  the  old  south  and  north  road,  still  used  by  drovers, 
crosses  to  the  Cairn  o'Mont,  Fetter  Cairn,  and  Brechin.*  The  Dee 
where  it  is  spanned  by  this  bridge,  is  hurried  between  two  rocks, 
which  leave  a  space  only  of  twenty  feet  for  its  ample  waters.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  James  Brown's  Guide  Book^of  which  anon — a  caird,  or 
gipsey,  called  John  Young,  pursued  for  murder,  escaped,  by  leaping 
this  wild  chasm.f  Twenty-six  miles  firom  Aberdeen  is  the  village  of 
KracARDiNX  O'Neil.— [/fiTM:— The  Gordon  Arms.] — Here  we  could 
not  have  wished  the  traveller  better  fortune  than  to  find  the  worthy 
Mrs.  Gordon  still  presiding  over  her  well-conditioned  inn,  venerable 
in  the  administration  of  hospitalities,  firom  which  the  profuseness  and 
cheapness  seemed  tc  remove  all  mercenary  character.  Mrs.  G.  has, 
we  understand,  retired  from  her  important  duties ;  and  we  doubt  not 
her  successor  will  feel  a  stimulus  in  the  ambition  to  rival  so  distin- 
guished a  predecessor.  This  remote  locality  is  connected  with  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  incidents  in  Scottish  history.  The  pursuit  and 
death  of  Macbeth,  transferred  to  Perthshire  by  Boece  and  the  other 
fabulous  annalists  whom  Shakspeare  read,  took  place,  according  to 
the  earlier  and  more  credible  chroniclers,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kincar- 
dine.   Wynton  says, 

"  And  ower  the  raowntli  ihaX  chatt  tajma  than 
Til  the  wode  of  Lunfknan. 

•  •  • 

This  Macbeth  dewe  thai  there 
Into  the  wode  of  Lnnfanan, 
And  bis  hewyd  (bai  strak  off  thare. 
And  that  wyth  thame  fia  thair  thai  bare 
TU  Kynkardyn.  qohare  the  King 
TUl  thare  gayne  come  made  bydlng.' 

*  If  any  one  wUhes  to  experhnsnt  on  a  really  old-llufaioned  Scottish  country 
bin,  eqoaXly  onknown  to  tourists  and  commerdal  travellerB,  we  would  recom- 
mend htan  to  the  hoftelof  Cnttles-Hilloc  on  this  road,  ihould  It  still  remain  the 
rwimttaWif  rette  of  former  hoq)itality  which  we  remember  it  to  have  been  bat 
afewyeansffo. 

t  Tooiv  was  a  man  of  many  feati  in  Aberdeenshire  etory,  end  is  the  auno 
to  whom  was  attrfbated  the  bold  pncticsl  Joke  of  relesaing  all  the  prisoners  in 
the  jafl  of  Aberdeen,  (hinnelf  indoded,)  and  placarding  the  door  with  the  ad- 
rertisemeDt "  Rooms  to  Lst.'* 
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It  is  a  singular  coincidence  between  tndition  and  history,  that  id 
the  sterile  valley  of  Lnmphanan,  looke  miles  to  the  north,  where  Shak- 
speare,  Boeoe,  and  Wynton^  are  alike  unknown,  and  where  neither 
tourist  nor  antiquary  has  taught  the  simple  inhabitants  to  drive  a 
trade  in  associating  their  neighbourhood  with  great  events,  a  small 
mound  of  stones  still  bean  the  name  of  Caim-beth.  The  neighbour- 
hood, like  that  mentioned  a  little  above,  is  riiia  with  the  reliqoes 
of  ancient  warfare.  There  are  several  remains  of  fortification  on  the 
hills,  and  weapons  of  rude  workmanship  haveft^uently  been  turned 
up  by  the  plough.* 

A  little  below  the  twenty-seventh  mile-stone  the  road  crosses  a 
stream,  on  which,  some  200  yards  or  so  op,  will  be  found  a  small 
cataract  colled  the  Slog  of  Dess.  The  Parliamentary  Road  to  Bridge 
of  Alford  and  Hundy  here  strikes  off  to  the  right.  31  miles  frun 
Aberdeen  is  Charleston  of  Abotme.— [/mu:  The  Hnntly  Anns.]>-Tlm 
village  is  surrounded  by  wide  stretches  of  forest  land  and  picturesqudj 
broken  ground.  Aboyne  Castle,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly,  rears  its  many  heads  from  the  woods  on  the  right.  It  n  an 
irregular  structure,  built  apparently  at  different  periods,  and  though 
imposing  in  size,  scarcely  to  be  characterised  as  either  picturesque 
or  elegant.  After  learing  the  shady  woods  of  Aboyne,  the  traveller 
enters  a  wild  and  desolate  heath,  called  the  Muir  of  Dinnet,  a  sort 
of  debateable  land,  separating  the  Highlands  from  the  Lowlands, 
where,  to  beguile  the  time,  he  may  speculate  on  the  character  of  the 
population  he  has  been  passing  through.  He  will  have  remariced, 
that  on  Deeside  there  are  few  large  farms,  and  that  where  the  land 
can  be  termed  fertile,  the  crofters'  and  small  farmers'  houses  sre 
numerous.  If  he  be  a  pedestrian,  he  will  have  had  many  opportuni- 
ties of  personal  intercourse  with  the  swains  who  cultivate  these 
patches,  and  after  he  has  mastered  their  eneigetie  northern  dialect, 
will  have  found  them  to  be  a  shrewd,  civil,  and  independently  cour- 
teous people.  Interriews  are  spoken  of  as  a  thing  that  must,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  circumstances,  take  place,  for  no  man  can  walk 
Deeside  without  either  committing  a  wof^l  breach  of  etiquette^  or 

•  In  thepsriih  of  Leochel,  immwHstriy  adjacent,  Is  the  CssOe  of  CrOgisnr. 
(Sir  John  Forbes,  Bart,)  a  grim  old  Bkmlsh  building,  suited  to  the  daaolarof 
the  place,  and  worth  mentioniiig  were  it  only  for  the  expreoivo  motto  tn  large 
and  veiy  legible  ohaiacten  over  the  heavy  door-my  of  the  keeiv 

"  DO  SOT  WAXSV  SUXPIS  DOUOS." 
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exefaanging  courtesies  with  those  he  meets.  Nor,  however  humble 
may  be  the  peasant  who  says  ''  a  fine  day,"  and  perhaps  offers  his 
''sneeshnn  mull,"  will  much  servility  be  found  in  his  deportment. 
There  is,  in  &ct,  an  independence  of  demeanour  in  these  worthy 
fellows,  which,  backed  by  their  energetic  accent,  has  a  somewhat 
repulsive  appearance  to  strangers  ;  yet,  from  the  genuine  kindness 
met  at  every  turn,  wherever  tiiere  is  an  opportunity  to  call  it  forth, 
aocfa  a  feeling  must  soon  disappear.  The  hospitalities  of  th^  Deeside 
peasantry  are,  however,  by  no  means  of  the  kind  which  would  gene- 
rally be  called  refined  in  high  life.  As  an  illustration  of  their  cour- 
tesies, it  is  said  that  a  weary  pedestrian  from  Aberdeen,  who  had 
lost  his  way,  and  was  kindly  provided  with  a  night's  lodging,  was 
not  a  little  astonished  in  stepping  out  of  bed  to  find  himself  up  to 
the  knees  in  water— the  night  had  been  rainy.  On  appearing  b^re 
his  entertainers,  in  a  pitiable  plight,  and  representing  to  them  that 
such  an  inroad  of  the  element  in  such  a  quarter  was  an  uncommon 
event,  which  required  some  peculiar  explanation,  he  met  the  excuse 
justificative  in  these  terms,  *'  Ob,  man,  you  surely  forgot  to  look  for 
the  stoppin'  stons." 

To  the  north  of  the  Muir  of  Dinnet  lies  the  district  of  Cromar  and 
the  village  of  Tarland.  The  highest  sununit  in  this  direction  is  the 
Hill  of  Morven,  round,  and  somewhat  flat  in  its  outline ;  and  a 
glimpse  is  just  caught  firom  the  road  of  a  pretty  sedgy  sheet  of  water, 
called  the  Loch  of  Einnord.  The  monotony  of  the  progress  through 
the  dreary  muir  is  gradually  relieved  by  the  opening  prospect  of  the 
hills,  which  rise,  terrace  above  terrace,  like  mounds  thrown  up  for 
an  audience  of  Titans.  Highest  of  all,  a  long  gracefully  waving  out- 
line, bending  on  either  side  from  a  sharp  peak,  characterises  the 
mountain  monarch  of  the  district,  Lochnagar.  If  the  atmosphere 
be  dear,  the  line  of  precipice  which  constitutes  its  eastern  wall  may 
be  seen  from  summit  to  base,  clear  and  smooth  ;  but  most  generally 
it  suits  not  the  monarch  to  unveil  his  fearful  beauties,  and  a  noass  of 
black  cloud  hovers  round  his  summit,  within  whose  mysterious  folds 
proceeds  the  manufacture  of  elemental  wrath.  As  the  traveller  ap- 
proaches closer  to  the  base  of  the  series  of  mountain  terraces,  he 
peroeives  a  little  fertile  plain  reposing  beneath  their  huge  shadows, 
and  edged  by  the  clear  waters  of  the  Dee.  When  the  eye  is  suffi- 
ciently accustomed  to  the  large  masses  by  which  it  is  surrounded  to 
detect  minuter  objects,  a  small  spire  may  be  seen  rising  very  distinct 
from  the  plain,  round  it  curls  a  light  smoke,  indicative  of  the  dwell* 
ing  of  human  beings,  and  finally,  rows  of  small  houses,  like  so  many 
2q 
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pebUet  that  might  have  rolled  from  the  faiili,  oome  into  (Batinci 
view.   TliislstheTiUageor 

BALLATEB. 
[/mm  .-—The  Monaltrie  Ami.} 
Ballater,  forty-two  miles  from  Aberdeen,  is  a  very  impoitaitt  place, 
the  Tnnbridge  Wells  and  the  Keswick  of  AberdeenBhirOy  where 
people  resort  both  to  drink  the  waters  and  to  rove  among  hills.  It 
has  an  excellent  inn,  where  there  is,  or  osed  to  be,  an  ordinary— a 
shop  or  two  of  all  wares,  a  baker,  batcher,  tailor,  and  shoemaker,  a 
parish  school,  manse,  lodge,  and  post-office,  besides  a  commodious 
church.*    The  Dee,  in  its  immediate  ricinity,  was  formeiiy  creased 

•  To  the  useftal  ttttle  work  called  "ttaeOdde  to  Deoide,"  by  Jsmes  Bfovn. 
fonneriy  ear-msn  on  Dee-iide,  sod  now,  we  beUere,  gardener  in  the  Botsnicil 
Oaiden  of  Bdinboigh,  we  bare,  on  seTeral  oocasLona,  tnuted  In  ttieaboToiketcfa 
for  tbe  spelling  of  nsmes,  or  for  distenoea,  when  oar  own  memoty  or  notes  faa|>- 
pcnedtobeat&olt  We  cannot  avoid  here  qaoliiig  Us  deaoripCton  of  Baliater, 
which  is  in  his  belt  and  most  emphatie  manner. 

"  Ab  Aberdeen  Is  the  chief  town  of  the  ihire,  so  Ballater  is  the  captal  or 
metropolis  of  Deedde,  an  honour  whidi  in  every  respeot  it  is  weD  worthy  to 
enjoy.  Though  BsUater  and  Aberdeen  are  both  chief  towna»  it  is  attogethar  oat 
of  the  question  to  compare  them  together  in  respect  of  siae,  number  of  iahafai- 
tantBk  or  itatellnets  of  bnl]ding»— for  Aberdeen  is  the  capital  of  a  whole  diire, 
with  hills,  vaDeys,  muire,  and  pbUns,  altogether  nrayfakaWe,  while  Ballater  if 
but  the  raetropolii  of  one  rin^  vaUey,  with  its  parts  and  pertinents.  Sordy. 
therefore,  it  is  a  vain  thing  to  think  that  Balhter  should  be  a  town  any 
thing  like  so  large  as  Aberdsen,  or  yet  so  well  bnlH:  but  this  I  wiU  say,  Uac 
aaDatcr,  for  the  extent  of  ground  to  which  it  is  the  renowned  metropoliB,  is  in 
proportion  little  beUnd  Abeideen.  As  for  grandeur  and  bean^  of  sitoatioii 
there  is  no  oomparison  whatsoever— the  stance  on  which  Aberdeen  staods  bdng 
Just  as  much  Inferior  to  the  stance  on  which  Ballater  stands^  as  the  BroadhiD 
of  the  Links  is  Inferiw  to  Lochnagar  or  Bem-Moick-dhuL  And  fiurtiier.  I  will 
take  upon  me  to  say,  that  in  point  of  renown  Ballater  is  veiy  Bttle.  if  any 
thing,  inferior  to  Abeideen— Its  ftune  as  a  tehionable  waterix^  place  being 
spread  Ihr  and  wide  to  the  uttermost  oomen  of  the  earth,  as  may  be  Icnown  by 
the  number  of  strangers  coming  to  see  It  fktmi  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  amo^ 
others  from  the  Isle  of  Bkye  and  the  Gape  of  Qood  Hope.  As  for  pleasantDen 
and  agreeahleneis,  every  one  must  admit  that  BaBater  has  the  advantage,  dse 
why  do  such  numbers  of  Aberdeen  people  leave  thofar  homes  there  nod  eoeie 
out  here  every  summer  to  take  up  their  abode— while  few  or  n<nie  of  the  Bal- 
later people  ever  visit  Aberdeen,  except  upon  urgent  business  ?— a  thing  whifcb 
can  be  accounted  for  in  no  way  whatever  but  by  allowing  Ballater  is  out  of  sB 
rf^t  a  much  more  agreeable  and  pleasant  town  to  dwell  in  Chan  Aberdeen 
What  with  many  Aberdonians  Is  a  matter  of  great  reproach  to  BaQator  is,  that 
iu  steeple  is  only  a  Umber  steeple;  but  the  BsHaterians  have  no  leaaon  tobe 
ashamed  of  their  steeple,  and  the  Aberdonkms  In  objecting  to  it  only  show  that 

thiy  can  see  their  neighbour's  flkults  but  not  iheir  own— for  it  is  perfectly  not<»> 
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by  »  fine  ftone  bridge,  wbicb  being  destroyed  by  the  floodi  of  1829, 
has  been  repisoed  by  a  stracture  partly  of  wood.  The  ostensible  ob- 
ject of  the  Ballater  visiten  (the  medicinal  wells)  are  at  a  spot  called 
Pknanich,  about  two  miles  to  the  east,  on  the  south  side  of  the  rii^er. 
Their  virtues  are  long  famed  in  Highland  tradition,  and  bring  multi- 
tudes teom  the  fu*  off  hills  to  partake  of  their  healing  influence;  and 
if  the  water,  unadulterated  by  any  artifldal  admixture,  produced  all 
the  joviality  that  may  be  witnessed  among  the  groups  that  sometimes 
congregate  round  the  brinks  of  the  wells  in  a  sunny  evening,  it  would 
probably  acquire  a  still  more  extensive  reputation. 

From  Ballater  there  are  many  pleasing  detours.  The  first  task  of 
the  visiter  is  invariably  to  climb  Crsigendarroch  (the  rook  of  oaks), 
a  steep  round  knob,  about  the  height  of  Arthur  Seat,  t. «.  800  feet, 
and  rising  right  up  from  the  village.  Its  celebrity  consists  in  a  rather 
unoommon  qualification  to  be  applied  to  a  hill—its  smallness.  It  is, 
in  tact,  the  lowest  hill  in  the  vicinity  that  one  can  get  satis&ctorily 
to  the  top  of;  and  it  is  many  a  one's  sole  premises  for  the  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  of  being  ^  able  to  say  "  he  has  climbed  a  Highland 
hilL  It  is,  in  this  respect,  a  valuable  appendage  to  Ballater;  but  it  is 
not  without  its  own  merits :  the  view  is  magnificent,  and  few  so  wide 
and  varied  can  be  purchased  with  so  small  an  expenditure  of  climb- 
ing. Immediately  at  its  foot  is  Ballater  Cottage,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Farqnhanon.  To  the  north,  Craigendarroch  is  separated  from  a  lof- 
tier ridge  of  rock  by  a  precipitous  chasm  called  **  The  Pass  of  Bal- 
later." Another  rocky  hill,  about  four  miles  firom  the  village,  is  fre- 
quently scaled,  not  so  much  for  its  own  intrinsic  merit,  perhaps,  as 
because  Byron  said  of  it, 

"  When  I  see  some  dark  taiU  point  its  enst  to  the  sky. 
I  think  of  the  rooki  that  o'enhadow  ColUeeD." 
From  like  associations,  the  fitrm-house  of  Ballatrich  on  the  south  side 

lioos  that  some  of  the  iteeplev  of  Aberdeen  are  timber  as  well  ae  the  BeUater 
steeple — ^from  wblefa  they  diflier  in  no  respect  exoept  that  they  are  ooTered  with 
lead,  end  have  dooks,  which  it  must  be  confened  Ballater  tteeple  has  not 
Nerortbeleas,  for  tH  that,  It  is  as  exoeOent  a  steeple  as  any  body  need  wish  to 
look  at^  soBd  If  not  oonwed  with  lead.  Is  so  coxfoosly  pahited,  that  It  look^  Just 
M  weD  as  if  It  were  real  stone.  Indeed,  many  of  thoee  who  now  sooff  at  it.  at 
infe  mlstocA  it  for  stona  As  for  other  tUngs  with  irtikfa  Aberdeen  people 
taunt  the  Bftllatfiriims  tmylnE  (hat  they  have  no  fine  streets,  or  noUe  buildings, 
or  sfiitely  bridges^  soeh  as  Aberdeen  has,  we  oan  show  hDls  and  mountains,  and 
woods  and  valleys,  and  rocks  and  lochs,  wiUi  which  Aberdeen  has  nothing  to 
enmpare,  and  which  every  one  will  allow  are  much  better  worth  looking  at  than 
any  streets,  bridges,  or  buSdings  any  where  in  the  whole  world,  not  to  speak  of 
Aberdeen.  So  much  for  the  compajison  which  has  be«^  made  between  Ballater 
and  Aberdeen." 
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of  the  river,  where  Byron  liTed,  **  mde  u  the  roeke  where  hismbncy 
grew/'  is  often  visited.  But  a  spot  worthy  of  admintion  on  its  own 
wsoount,  for  ages  before  the  bajrd  existed,  and  which  will  oontinne 
BO  when  he  is  forgotten— if  the  land  be  inhabited  when  that  comes 
to  pass,  is  another  object  of  his  Highland  muse — Lochnagar.  From 
Ballater  to  the  summit  is  considered  about  ten  miles ;  but  miles 
where  there  is  no  turnpike  are  terribly  long  in  the  ffigfalands. 
Those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  hard  walking  should  take  High- 
land ponies  with  them,  and  all  should  make  it  a  day's  work,  choosing 
a  clear  one  for  the  purpose.  In  itself,  the  ascent  is  a  stony,  boggy, 
toilsome  business;  but  to  all  who  can  admire  a  run  of  precipice, 
varying  firom  1200  to  900  feet  high,  with  a  cold  inky  lake  at  its  base, 
and  the  gorgeous  proepect  ot  half  Scotland  spread  below,  the  toil  will 
not  seem  misspent.  The  summit  is  3800  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  has  been  only  on  a  few  very  warm  summers  that  the  snow 
has  ever  entirely  deserted  Lochnagar,  and  considerable  fields  of  it 
are  generally  to  be  seen  in  midsummer ;  it  is  much  prised  by  knowing 
tourists  as  an  ingredient  in  iced  grog.  Another  detour  from  Ballater 
is  to  the  Linn  and  Loch  of  Muick.  Thiastream  joins  the  Dee  at  Bal- 
later, and  the  traveller  has  but  to  keep  by  its  rocky  banks,  along 
whi^  there  is  a  tolerable  road.  At  the  Linn,  the  Muick,  in  a  con- 
siderable body,  hurls  itself  over  a  precipice  into  a  black  hopeless- 
looking  pool.  The  loch  is  a  considerable  sheet  of  water,  but  some- 
what sombre  in  its  scenery,  except  in  certain  spots,  where,  ov«r  its 
rounded  banks,  the  precipices  of  Lochnagar  may  be  seen  frowning 
grim  and  close.  The  adventurous  traveller  should  not  be  content 
with  Loch  Muick,  but  ought  to  ascend  a  stream  at  its  upper  ex- 
tremity, by  which,  aflter  passing  some  miles  of  wildly  broken  ground, 
when  cataracts  start  as  it  were  eveiy  ni^w  and  then  at  his  feet,  he 
will  be  led  to  the  Dhu  Loch,  a  smaUer  lake  than  that  of  Muick,  but 
inoompsrably  grander  in  its  scenery ,~its  banks,  except  where  the 
stream  issues,  being  a  drcumrallation  of  huge  black  precipices,  on 
the  same  scale  with  those  of  Lochnagar.  A  journey  from  Ballater 
of  considerable  labour,  but  much  interest,  is  across  Mont  Keen,  (3180 
feet  above  the  sea,)  to  Lochlee,  in  the  Braes  of  Angus,  classical  ss 
the  residence  of  Alexander  Ross,  the  author  of  the  Fortunate  Shep- 
herdess. The  southern  descent  of  Mont  Keen  is  by  a  serried  mass 
of  stones,  like  a  ruined  stair-case,  not  unaptly  called  '^  the  Ladder," 
and  its  descent  brings  the  traveller  to  a  succession  of  wild  narrow 
broken  glens,  noisy  with  a  succession  of  waterfells,  which  at  last  open 
on  the  pastoral  valley  of  the  North  Esk  and  the  pretty  lake  of  Lochlee. 
It  is  right  to  mention  that  this  is  a  path  by  which  Ballater  and  the 
Highlands  of  Deeside  may  be  reached  from  the  south  by  way  of 
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Breohin.  One  more  object  of  interest  to  be  mentioned  before  we 
leare  Ballater  is  the  Bum  of  the  Vat,  so  termed  from  its  perforating 
diagonally  a  huge  natural  well  of  perpendicular  rock.  The  visiter 
creeps  through  the  channel  of  the  bum  by  a  narrow  stony  orifice, 
and  looks  up  astonished  through  this  Barclay'and-Perkins  looking 
freak  of  nature  to  the  clear  heavens,  with  nothing  to  intermpt  the 
dronlar  smoothness  of  the  rocks  but  some  birch  trees  in  invisible 
fissures,  that  hang  from  the  height  like  little  tendrils. 

There  are  two  roads  from  Ballater  up  the  Dee,  one  on  the  north, 
the  other  on  the  south  bank — ^the  former  is  generally  preferred.  It 
will  be  remarked,  that  the  mile-stones  on  it,  (where  any  happen  to 
remain,)  calculated  direct  from  Aberdeen  by  the  old  road  through 
the  pass,  make  no  allowance  for  a  divergence  of  a  mile  and  a  half  at 
Ballater.  Sweeping  round  Craigendarroch,  the  water  of  Gaira  is 
crossed  at  a  point  about  equidistant  from  Aberdeen  with  Ballater. 
About  a  mile  farther  on,  on  the  north  side,  is  Craig  Yousie  (the  rock 
of  firs,)  a  round  knob,  something  like  Gnigendarroch.  About  the 
ftyrty-flfth  mile  is  a  pristine  Highland  Clachan,  not  yet  brushed  up 
by  tourists,  called  the  Micras.  Rather  more  than  a  mile  frrther  on 
Is  Abeigeldie  Castle  (H.  B.  H.  Duchess  of  Kent),  with  an  old  turreted 
square  tower  and  some  modem  additions  of  various  dates, — a  for- 
midable place  in  the  riering  days,  when  it  was  held  that 
*'  Be  dioald  take  wbo  had  the  power, 
'    And  he  should  keep  who  oan." 

Hitherto  the  traveller  will  have  observed  the  birch  trees  thickening 
as  he  proceeds,  and  here  he  will  find  them  at  their  climax  of  dense 
luxuriance  and  beauty,  covering  almost  every  spot,  save  where  the 
broad  river  sweeps  along  the  bottom  of  the  {^en,  or  the  hills  carry 
their  broken  rocky  heads  to  the  clouds.  Abergeldie  owes  no  good 
turn  to  Bums,  who  finding  it  worthily  possessed  of  the  old  air  of 
**  the  Birks  of  Abergeldie,"  with  the  despotism  of  genius,  transferred 
its  leafy  honours,  without  a  moment's  warning,  to  his  nearer  neigh- 
bour Aberfeldy.  About  a  mile  farther  on  are  two  localities  respec- 
tively bearing  the  expressive  denominations  of  **  The  Thief's  Pot "  aud 
**  The  GWlow's  Hill."  These  classio  spots  are  held  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  that  great  effort  of  political  subordination  and  marital 
affection  which  prompted  the  high-souled  Highland  spouse  to  say  to 
her  rebellious  husband,  '<  Get  up,  John,  and  be  hanged,  and  dinna 
anger  the  laird  f*  but,  as  in  the  case  of  other  heroic  acts,  Deeside  is 
not  without  competitors  for  this  honour. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  river,  between  the  forty-eighth  and  forty- 
ninth  mile-stones,  are  the  kirk,  manse,  school,  and  post-office  of  Crathie^ 
Nearly  opposite  the  manse,  the  river  is  crossed  by  an  elegant  sns 
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peiuioa  bridge,  which  conducts  the  toorist  to  Cnthie  Bridge,  a  prettr 
little  village  or  dachan,  consiBting  of  about  twenty  cottages,  of  a  dasi 
somewhat  superior  to  what  might  be  looked  fbr  in  this  wild  and 
lonely  locality.    About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  from  this  village  is 

BALMORAL  CASTLE, 

the  Scottish  summer  residence  of  her  Majesty.  The  vale  or  dell  in 
which  it  stands,  is  fonned  by  a  circomvallation  of  "  the  everlasting 
hUls,"  being,  reaUy, 

'*  With  roek-wall  enelrerd,  with  preeipioe  crown'd.** 
To  use  an  apposite  Shaksperian  word,  it  is  almost  completely  *'  dr- 
cumraured**  with  majestic  mountains,  by  whicb  it  is  bisected  or 
severed  into  two  several  straths.  The  southern  section,  more  q»- 
cious  than  the  other,  is,  in  superfidal  shape,  a  wooded  haugh,  or 
natural  platform,  sloping  gently  from  under  the  shade  of  Craig-an- 
gowan's  shaggy  side  down  to  the  margin  of  the  meandering  and 
sparkling  Dee,  along  which  it  fonts  a  pleasant,  park-like  meadow. 
The  other,  or  opposite  section,  is  a  bosky  bank,  rising  abmptlT 
from  the  rushing  tide  d  the  river  in  the  d^th  of  the  dell,  and 
anon  blending  with  the  steep  northern  battlement  of  hills.  fVtxn 
the  castle,  whithersoever  the  eye  is  directed,  it  catdies  glimpses  of 
the  most  enchanting  scenery,  in  which  the  beantiftd  blends  with  the 
sublime,  and  the  picturesque  rises  to  the  romantic  Eastward,  the 
view  is  bounded  by  Craig-an-darrach  (the  rock  of  oaks),  and  by 
the  precipitous  chasm  called  the  Pass  of  Ballater ;  westward,  beyond 
the  military  road  from  Braemar  to  Fort-George,  which  winds  by  the 
hoary  Caim-na-cuimhne,  may  be  got  some  glorious  glimpses  o£  the 
pine- clad  haughs  of  Invercauld;  southward,  the  wearied  eye 
reposes  on  the  soft  and  fragrant  foliage  of  the  birks  of  Craig-an- 
gowan,  and,  northward, 

'*  Dee's  silver  stream  rolls  his  swift  waters  near, 
out  with  the  golden  sunbeams  here  and  there," 

with  a  hundred  heathery  hill-tops — a  "  dark  ocean  of  mountains 
behind."  The  prospect  all  around,  instead  of  being  merdy  beautiful, 
becomes  truly  sublime,  when  we  look  from  the  shore  of  the  river  up 
to  the  distant  hills;  and  the  eye  is  relieved  by  beholding  the 
immediate  and  intervening  objects,  namdy,  the  natural  woods  on 
the  skirts  of  the  mountains,  up  to  the  point  where  terminates  the 
woody  region— a  point  which,  in  this  latitude,  is  devated  about 
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9000  feet  abore  the  Mft-lereL  Such,  then,  is  thu  wild  aeqaeetend 
glen  of  Balmoral^sach  is  the  site  of  its  castle— such  are  the  pic- 
tareeque  besaties  of  its  Yidnity.  In  all  our  romantic  land  then  is, 
probablr.  no  region  in  which  tiie  **snblime  and  beavtifal"  are  more 
harmoniously  and  happily  blended,  than  in  the  environs  of  the  se- 
cluded haugh  which  her  Majesty  has  selected  as  the  site  of  her 
Highland  Home. 

Balmoral  Castle  is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  and,  previous 
to  its  occupation  by  her  liajesty,  was  held  on  lease  by  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Gordon,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  The  reversion  of 
the  lease  has  been  acquired  by  Prince  Albert ;  and,  from  being  a  snug 
shooting  lodge— a  long  and  steep-roofed,  high-gabled,  small-win- 
dowed house — ^it  has,  by  numerous  and  various  additions,  in  the  form 
of  turrets  and  erections  of  almost  all  shapes  and  sizes,  expanded  into 
a  very  extensive  edifice ;  and,  from  being  the  residence  of  a  retired 
baronet,  has  been,  unexpectedly,  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  a  Falace- 
HoywL  It  is  an  irregular,  chateau-like  structure,  with  a  venerable 
Flemish  expression  about  it.  Though  its  dimensions  be,  of  courB% 
dwarfed  by  the  majestic  scale  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  yet  the 
umbrageous,  embowering  trees  by  which  it  is  environed,  serve,  by 
sereening  it  here  and  there  from  the  view,  to  enlarge  its  extent  con- 
siderably in  appearance.  It  can  be  referred  to  none  of  the  recognised 
orders  of  architecture,  but  is  a  square-shaped,  immethodical  mass,  or 
oongeries,  of  successive  erections,  consisting  of  towers  and  turrets, 
idiimneys  and  peaked  gables,  built  at  difierent  periods,  as  Cmcy  dic- 
tated, or  increadng  wants  demanded — and  thus  presenting  a  variety 
of  features  which,  though  sufficiently  unimpoeing  when  viewed  sepa- 
rately, produce,  when  combined  in  groups,  an  effect  akin  to  pictu- 
resque grandeur,  in  the  recent  additions  above  mentioned,  the  win- 
dows mn  of  proper  size,  and  the  rooms  good,  but  still  by  no  means 
adequate  to  the  requirements  of  a  Court  circle.  Further  additions 
and  improvements  are,  however,  in  progress,  for  the  dne  accommo- 
dation of  her  Hi^esty  and  suite.  The  region  around  Balmoral  com- 
prehends the  best  deer-stalking  and  grouse-shooting,  with  lake  and 
river  fishing,  in  all  Scotland,  but  is  subject  to  the  disadvantage  of 
heavy  antmnnal  rains,  being  on  the  line  of  the  loftiest  Grampian 
range.  The  district  is  about  as  secluded  as  Badenoch.  Two  routes 
connect  it  with  Perthshire:  one  through  Glen  Tilt,  from  which  the 
present  Duke  of  AthoU  unwarrantably  attempts  to  exclude  the  publie ; 
the  other  l)y  the  Spital  of  Glenshee.    The  latter  was  traversed  by 
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bar  Mijesty  (aftor  visiting  Ireland),  on  taking  up  her  reaidanoe  ai 
Balmoral  in  Angnat  1848. 

On  the  eth  September  18M,  her  MiOeety  and  Prinee  Albert,  ewwmpenled 
bj  the  eldeit  son  of  Frinoe  Leiningen  and  the  MarehioiiaN  of  DoQTOv  and  et- 
tended  by  a  fbw  gilUes,  made  en  ezcoriian  ihnn  Balmonl  to  the  enmmit  of  Bell- 
a-board. The  party  etarted  at  an  early  boar  in  the  finenooo,  and  drove  up  the 
aoath  aide  of  the  Dee  to  the  Bridge  of  InTercaold,  bywhldifliey  oroeeed  the 
rlTer.  and  after  paaalng  ap  the  oppoeite  aide  fbir  aeoaple  of  rnUea,  alighted  from 
their  caitiagea  at  the  Slogan  bom.  They  then  moonted  ponies,  and  aaeended 
the  Slogan  by  an  eKoellent  pony  traet,  whidh  oanried  them  np  a  ahoolder  of 
the  hill  to  triibin  aboat  a  mile  of  the  top,  when  the  monntain  heanming 
steep  end  ragged,  the  ponies  were  of  nofiurtherose^  and  the  party  started 
on  foot.  Daring  the  toUaomeeaoent  her  Majesty  prored  herself  to  be  a  flxsu 
rate  pedestrian,  snd  had  the  advantage  of  Prince  Albert  in  more  than  one 
eontest  for  saperiority  in  sarmoanting  the  more  ragged  pofntB»  where  the 
hands  perform  ftally  ss  important  a  part  of  the  loeomotion  as  the  feet»  and 
•fentnslly  the  Qaeen  reached  the  sommit  the  first  of  the  psrty. 

Ben-a-booid  is  principally  oelebnted  for  the  magnifloent  prospect  it  com- 
iftaiui^  of  ^10  YBrioQS  *****^ft*  of  moontBins  thrwughont  the  iTiffM«T^*  f|w^ 
slthoogh  the  view  over  the  low  country  is  not  very  estanslTe,  yet  by  tbe 
help  of  sooh  a  telescope  ss  the  deer-etalkers  aae,  s  person  can  distinctly  tee 
the  ships  npon  the  Firth  at  Invemees,  snd  eren  coant  the  windows  of  eome 
form^iooses  in  Boss-shire.  The  sommit  of  the  moantaJn  is  ahnoet  void  of 
vegetation,  having  the  peculiar  weather-beaten  appearance  common  to  oar 
Scotohmoantains  of  like  elevation.  The  oorries  near  the  top  sreakofomoos 
for  veins  of  those  beantiAil  rock  crystals,  with  which  we  are  more  *■»■»««■«• 
■s«  cairngorm  stones.*'  While  the  Boysl  psrty  were  in  search  of  apeeimem 
of  theee  stones,  Prince  Albert  had  the  good  fortune  to  piok  op  what  turned 
oat  to  be  an  excellent  spedmco,  ftilly  more  than  safficient  to  nuke  a 
pretty  Urge  brooch,  and  worth  two  or  three  days'  toQ  to  a  "  Caimgonn 


The  Qaeen  conversed  very  freely  with  the  goUles  and  gUliee  abont  her, 
and  appeared  to  take  great  interest  in  the  scene,  inqtdringthe  namea  of  msny 
of  the  hills  snd  plsces  round  sboat ;  snd,  ss  erwnpHfying  the  interest  Her 
Mi^esty  also  takes  in  the  legends  snd  trsditlons  of  the  country,  it  maj  be 
worth  mentioning,  that  while  aaoending  the  Slogan,  she  retpaested  one  of  the 
guides  to  point  oat  the  place  where  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  PSniaharaoiis  of 
Inveroaold  (*'  Fiondladh  Mhor  ")  was  bom,  stating  that  she  waa  aware  that 
it  was  somewhere  in  the  glen.  The  guide  accordingly  pointed  oat  n  email 
ruin  among  the  heather  as  the  spot,  and  Her  Hajesty  haltsd  snd  examined 
it  evidently  with  much  interest  "Fiondladh  Hhor"  is  also  the  hero  of  » 
beautiftil  Gaelic  song.  After  the  psrty  had  lunched  at  the  **  Sappen  snd 
Miners'*  osim  st  the  top^  Her  Majesty  took  a  drink  f^om  a  dear  springwril 
attha  topof  the  '*Bnowy  oorrie^"  and  shortly  after,  the  Boyal  strangers  kft 
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fbe  mminit,  and  by  alx  o'olook  had  safely  descended  from  by  tu  the  wildest 
and  sternest  xegion  of  the  Highlands  Her  llajesty  had  yet  trod. 

Aboat  a  mile  beyond  the  kirk  of  Giathie,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  liver,  a  road  strikes  off,  on  the  right,  to  Corgarff  Tower  (a 
small  military  station),  on  the  Don,  and  thence  to  Fort-George. 
To  the  westward  are  the  remains  of  the  House  of  Monaltrie,  which 
having  been  burned  down  in  1745,  is  now  fitted  up  as  a  farm-house. 
A  smidl  village  in  the  neighbourhood  is  called  the  Street  of  Monal- 
trie. A  little  farther  on  is  the  mound  called  Caim-a-quheen  (the 
cairn  of  remembrance,)  which  was  used  in  the  foraying  days  as 
the  great  gathering  cry  of  Deeside  when  the  crossterio  passed.  A 
small  inn  on  the  way  side,  called  Inver,  may  here  not  be  without  its 
attractions  to  the  pedestrian.  At  the  fifty-fourth  mile-stone,  the  tra- 
veller on  the  north  side  of  the  river  will  have  to  cross  by  the  Bridge 
of  Invercanldy  thrown  over  a  rapid  and  rocky  strait  of  the  river.  It 
will  have  been  noticed  that  the  soft  birch  foliage  has  been  gradually 
giving  place  to  the  sturdier  and  statelier  pine,  of  which  there  are  here 
many  fine  trees,  masses  of  which  spread  up  the  glens  to  the  south, 
where  they  form  the  great  forest  of  Ballach-bowie.  Soon  after  cross- 
ing the  bridge,  the  road  winds  round  the  foot  of  Craig-Cluny,  an 
abrupt  ascent  clothed  with  pine  much  farther  up  than  the  eye  can 
individualize  single  trees,  but  raising  a  sharp  bare  granite  peak,  that 
nearly  abuts  across  the  road  to  a  much  greater  height.  The  founda- 
tion of  an  old  tower,  called  the  Laird  of  Cluny's  Charter  Chest,  about 
a  third  of  the  distance  to  the  top,  may  be  reached  by  an  enterprising 
scrambler.  It  is  worth  visiting,  as  a  specimen  of  old  Highhmd  en- 
gineering. How  it  could  have  been  possible  to  reach  it  if  any  one 
wished  to  keep  intruders  down,  none  but  cats  or  tigers  can  tell ; 
from  an  assault  above,  it  is  protected  by  the  superincumbent  rock 
bulging  over.  At  the  foot  of  Craig-Cluny,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road,  lies  a  stone  about  the  size  of  a  three-storey  house,  which 
has  dropped  some  day  or  other  from  the  edge  of  the  rock.  It  would 
have  astonished  the  outsiders  of  a  stage-coach,  if  any  such  had  been 
passing.  Beyond  Craig-Cluny  the  strath  opens,  showing  at  the  bend 
of  the  northern  sweep  Invercauld  House,  an  irregular  pile  of  con- 
siderable size,  but  dwarfed  by  the  majestic  scale  of  the  scenery. 
About  the  centre  of  the  strath,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  is 
Braemar  Castle,  a  high  bare  walled  tower,  with  a  venerable  Flemish 
expression  about  it,  though  not  dating  back  so  far  as  <<  the  '15.* 
Immediately  beyond,  and  fiity-seven  miles  from  Aberdeen,  is  the 

^^^"■^  ^  CASTLETOWN  OF  BRAEMAR. 

[7niM.---The  Invercauld  Arms.] 
This  straggling  collection  of  houses  stands  on  a  piece  of  brokeu 
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rocky  ground,  where  the  torbolent  stream  of  the  Glnny  datten 
down  into  the  Dee.  The  Castletown  is  in  its  pristine  state  as  an  old 
Highland  Tillage,  the  capital  oi  the  Strath.  It  has  few  if  any  new 
lodging-houses  for  health-seeldng  citiiens ;  but  it  has  two  exoelleot 
inns  for  the  tourist,  where  he  may  be  positiTely  on  ocoasion  saturated 
with  venison  and  grouse.  In  the  dose  Tidnity  are  the  remains,  little 
beyond  the  foundation,  of  the  old  Castle,  where  the  Earl  of  liar 
raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  1715.  However  adventurously 
disposed,  the  traveller  should  take  up  his  central  position  in  Brae- 
mar,  as,  without  crossing  the  great  mountain  barriers  to  the  basins 
of  the  Tay  or  the  Spey,  he  will  find  no  other  home  near  the  wild 
scenery  of  the  higher  Grampians.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is 
by  no  means  necessary  that  the  Journey  to  Braemar  from  the  south 
should  be  made  via  Aberdeen  and  along  Deeside.  From  Dunkeld 
or  Blairgowrie  it  may  be  easily  reached  through  Spital  of  Glenshee, 
where  there  is  a  good  inn.  The  distance  from  Blaiiigowrie  to  Brae- 
mar by  this  route  is  about  thirty 'five  miles — viz.,  Brig  0*Gally, 
(where  there  is  an  inn,)  six  miles  ;  thence  to  Spital,  fourteen  miles ; 
thence  to  Braemar,  fifteen  miles.  By  another  and  wilder  road,  Brae- 
mar may  be  reached  through  Blair- Athol,  by  following  the  Tilt  to  its 
source,  and  descending  the  streams  that  run  to  the  Dee.  The  dis- 
tance is  estimated  at  twenty-eight  mUes  from  Blair- Athol. 

To  begin  with  the  smaller  objects  of  interest  near  Braemar :  About 
four  miles  east,  on  the  declivity  of  the  dusky  pine  forest  of  Ballach- 
bowie,  is  seen  a  white  streak,  which  forms  the  cataract  of  the  C^ana- 
walt.  It  is  easily  approached  by  drives  constructed  along  the  natural 
terraces  of  the  forest  banks.  There  is  here  a  considerable  supply  of 
water  rolling  over  a  bank  of  great  height,  which,  though  not  per> 
pendicular,  gives  a  thundering  and  foamy  torrent ;  but,  aa  a  cata- 
ract, it  is  rather  deficient  in  interest,  from  its  not  disgorging  itself 
into  one  of  these  black  cauldrons,  which  give  a  mysterious,  frightful, 
and  characteristic  feature  to  most  of  the  Highland  foils.  It  has  s 
rustic  bridge,  aud  a  fog-house  to  make  it  "  tural  lural"  as  the  cock- 
ney said  when  he  tried  to  utter  "  truly  rural"  with  his  month  foil  of 
strawberries.  Betvreen  three  and  four  miles  west  of  Braemar,  there 
are  two  other  waterfolls,  one  on  the  south,  the  other  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river.  The  former  is  termed  Corramulsie,— exactly  the 
sort  of  spot  where  old  painters  send  fo.wns  to  sleep  in  hot  days.  It 
is  a  deep  gash  in  the  rock,  narrow  and  precipitous,  but  having  all  its 
asperities  softened  off  by  the  profosion  oif  birohea  and  oreepiiig  plants 
with  which  it  is  matted.  The  foil  (which  one  often  forgets,  for  it  has 
BO  little  of  the  terrible  in  it,  though  of  considerable  height,  and  verr 
steep,)  slides  down  pearly  white  through  a  winding  slit  in  the  rock, 
where  its  gentle  surfoce  is  in  close  companionship  with  the  tender 
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wild  flowers  that  are  kept  in  eternal  green  by  its  spray.  The  linn 
of  Qnoich,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  (a  couple  of  miles  below  the 
Earl  of  Fife's  hunting  seat,  Mar  Lodge,)  is  of  a  different  character. 
It  is  on  one  of  those  powerfal  streams  that  tumble  from  the  Cairn- 
gorm Mountains,  and  the  cataract  is  formed  by  a  succession  of  pre- 
cipitous ledges.  The  schist  rock  is  perforated  in  many  places  by  the 
whirling  waters  into  deep  circular  holes,  from  the  appearance  of 
which  some  man  of  gigantic  diam-diinking  visions  is  presumed  to 
have  christened  the  fldl  by  its  name  of  the  Quoich.  The  next  water- 
&11  to  be  visited  is  the  Linn  of  Dee  itself,  about  eight  miles  from 
Braemar.  It  is  not  the  height  of  fall,  but  the  contraction  of  the 
stream,  that  is  the  object  of  interest ;  indeed,  when  the  water  is 
swollen,  the  ledges  over  which  it  fedls  almost  disappear,  the  comers 
being  rounded  off  as  it  were  by  the  thickness  of  the  watery  drapery. 
One  may  descend  to  the  river's  edge,  and  the  furious  mass  of  waters, 
cmsfaed  and  huddled  together  by  the  impregnable  granite  walls, 
raves  with  a  wild  and  deafening  friry,  that  diziies  the  brain,  and  ex- 
citee  a  sort  of  apprehension  that  the  exasperated  element  may  leap 
from  its  prison,  and  overwhelm  the  spectator  as  he  is  coolly  gazing 
on  its  agony.  It  is  easy  to  step  frt)m  the  north  bank  to  the  south  ; 
bat  the  adventurer  should  adopt  the  old  counsel  of  looking  before 
leaping.  The  southern  ledge  is  very  narrow,  and  the  rock  rises 
perpendicularly  over  it.  It  may  happen  that,  as  the  leap  back  is 
upwards,  the  adventurer  may  feel  it  beyond  his  power,  and  there  is 
then  nothing  for  it  but  climbing  up  the  face  of  the  rock  with  the 
hungry  Linn  below.  Instances  have  been  known  of  lovers  of  the 
jtute  miiieu — ^people  given  to  half  measures — constituting  animal 
bridges  for  some  length  of  time  across  this  piece  of  pleasant  scenery. 
To  conclude  with  Deeside— we  must  now  give  the  traveller  the 
briefest  possible  sketch  of  the  features  of  that  huge  mountain  desert 
lying  between  the  Straths  of  the  Dee  and  Spey,  which,  presenting  a 
district  totally  uninhabited,  and  containing  no  traces  of  the  foot  of 
roan,  has  more  association  with  the  solitudes  of  distant  unpeopled 
wastes  than  any  one  who  does  not  know  the  place  would  anticipate 
in  the  land  of  spinning  jennies  and  steam.  The  mountains,  which 
here  rise  almost  from  one  root,  form  the  loftiest  cluster  in  the  united 
kingdom.  Among  them  are  Ben-muich-dhui,  4390  ;  Bne-riach, 
4280  ;  Caun-toul,  4230  ;  Cairngorm,  4050  ;  Ben-a-bourd,  3940;  and 
Bena'an,  3920.  Their  sides  present  perpendicular  precipices  of  great 
height,  and  the  valleys  between  them  form  gloomy  ravines,  narrow 
and  dark,  from  the  nearness  of  the  hills  to  each  other.  Although  no 
part  of  this  district  is  within  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation,  the 
snow  lingers  in  the  hollows  during  the  summer  in  such  vast  quanti- 
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ties,  as  to  give  a  perfectly  wintry  aspect  to  the  higher  afaaded  glem. 
Down  the  aides  of  these  monntaios  there  are  several  cataracts  of 
great  height  and  no  small  bulk.  But  the  scenery  is  not  without  its 
softer  features.  Many  of  the  most  ragged  are  relieved  by  the  gentle 
weeping  birch.  Glen  Lui,  one  of  the  entrance  avenues  from  Deeside 
to  this  lonely  district,  presents  a  wide  plain  of  green  turf  as  bright 
and  almost  as  smooth  as  a  shaven  lawn,  while  a  pellucid  stream  rip- 
ples through  it  over  yellow  sand,  or  among  sedges  and  waterflowen, 
as  gentle  and  modest  as  if  it  could  not  have  come  roaring  down  just 
ten  minutes  before  from  the  black  precipices  of  Ben-muich-dhuL 
The  old  weather-beaten  pines  are  a  curious  feature  of  some  of  these 
glens.  By  Deeside,  the  trees,  lofty  and  grand  as  many  of  them  are, 
have  more  an  air  of  good  keeping  about  them  ;  they  are  more  park- 
like. In  Glen  Quoich  and  Glen  Derry,  they  are  scarred  by  centurict 
of  contest  with  the  mountain  storms.  Some  are  bowed  to  the  earth, 
others  twisted  round  and  round  like  the  horn  of  a  sea-unioom,  and 
others  stripped  bare  still  stand  erect,  like  mammoth  skeletona  set  on 
end.  On  the  lower  declivities  of  the  hills,  and  on  the  skirta  of  the 
forest  land,  may  be  occasionally  seen  those  noble  troops  of  red-deer, 
which,  since  the  days  of  sheep  farming  and  black  cattle,  are  soareelv 
to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  Highlands,  in  their  ancient  glory.  Bt 
Deeside  you  may  see  a  shy  stag  or  so  looking  down  on  you  firom  a 
bank  ;  but  even  there  the  air  is  tainted  to  their  nice  senses  ;  it  is  in 
Glen  Lui  or  Glen  Deny  that  they  congregate  in  droves  ;  and  though 
they  seldom  approach  very  close  to  the  wanderer,  he  will  frequently 
see  their  graceful  forms  and  stately  antlers  on  the  edges  of  the 
heights  between  him  and  the  setting  or  rising  sun. 

To  see  all  the  characteristic  portions  of  this  wild  district,  the  ad- 
venturer should  make  two  or  three  detours  from  Braemar,  unless  he 
can  manage  to  sleep  on  the  heather,  and  so  take  the  stages  succes- 
sively. One  special  object  of  attention  should  be  Loch  A'an.  The 
best  means  of  reaching  it  is  by  proceeding  up  the  Glen  Lai  already 
mentioned,  and  at  the  point  where  the  glen  diverges  into  two  others, 
following  that  to  the  right,  Glen  Deny.  When  the  head  of  thisgleo 
is  reached,  the  mound  must  be  ascended,  and  then  descended  on  th« 
other  side  by  the  stream,  the  Alt-dhu-lochan,  which  runs  towards 
the  Spey,  the  mound  forming  the  water-shed  between  the  Straths  of 
Dee  and  Spey.  After  descending  a  considerable  way,  and  winding  to 
the  left  among  precipitous  banks.  Loch  A'an  is  reached,  a  sheet  of 
water  about  two  miles  long,  bedded  in  the  precipices  of  Ben-muich- 
dhui  and  Bena'an,  which  rise  in  varied  and  grotesque  forms  to  the 
height  of  from  1000  to  1500  feet  Loch  A'an  may  be  reached  by  fol- 
lowing the  Quoich  instead  of  the  Lui,  and  crossing  the  water^shed, 
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as  above.  It  maj  also  be  reached  bj  descending  Ben-mnieh-dhui. 
Near  the  top,  and  on  the  eastern  declivity,  there  is  a  field  of  snow, 
oat  of  which  comes  a  pellncid  stream,  which,  gathering  other  friendly 
fills  into  a  oondderable  torrent,  tumbles  down  into  the  lake.  The 
descent  may  be  followed  by  a  skilful  cragsman ;  but  it  is  to  any 
one  a  perilous  and  tedious  business.  When  the  lake  is  reached, 
the  series  of  torrents  above  look  like  one  waterfall  f^m  the  top  to  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  and  when  swollen  with  melted  snow,  it  must 
fonn  one  of  the  most  stupendous  cataracts  in  Europe.  Befbre  this 
descent  is  attempted,  Ben-muich-dhui  must  of  course  have  been 
elimbed.  With  all  his  ruggedness,  this  is  not  a  di6Scult  matter,  if  the 
old  **  black  hog"  (this  it  seems  is  the  English  of  his  name)  be  taken  in 
the  right  way  like  others  of  his  species.  One  method  is  by  Glen  Loi, 
tJie  left  hand  path  being  taken,  up  Glen  Lui-beg,  where  the  glens 
diverge,  instead  of  the  right  hand  by  Glen  Derry.  Another  method 
is  by  ascending  right  up  from  the  most  northern  well  of  the  Dee,  and 
there  is  snother  by  climbing  over  the  banks  of  the  Dee  a  little  above 
the  Linn.  £en-muich-dhui  being  the  centre  of  the  group,  and  its 
hi^^iest  member,  cannot  easily  be  mistskeh,  if  the  weather  be  dear, 
— if  it  is  foul  the  ascent  should  not  be  attempted.  The  source  of  the 
Dee,  with  Brae-riach  and  Caim-toul  deserve  a  special  visit.  Where 
the  streams  of  the  Dee  beyond  the  Linn  separate,— by  keeping  all 
alcng  by  the  right-hand  stream,  a  circular  well  is  reached,  where  the 
wnter  babbles  up  clear  and  full  from  the  interior  of  the  mountains. 
The  stream  here  passes  between  what  are  well  called 

"The  grisly  rooks  that  goard 
The  infimt  riOs  of  Highland  Dee"— 

viz.  on  the  east,  Ben-muich-dhui,  and  on  the  west,  Brse-riach,  which 
rises  In  one  black  smooth  perpendicular  precipice,  extending  for  two 
miles,  and  calculated  by  Dr.  Skene  Keith  and  others  at  2000  feet 
high.  By  mounting  the  Garachary,  which  disputes  with  the  stream 
just  described  the  title  to  be  the  principal  source  of  the  Dee,  the  top 
of  Brae-riach  may  be  reached.  On  the  way  up,  the  stream  is  joined 
by  the  Guisachan  trem  a  small  lake  on  Caim-toul,  called  Loch-na- 
YoasD,  whence  it  tumbles  by  a  fell  of  about  1000  feet,  as  measured 
by  Dr.  Keith.  The  other  branch  of  the  stream  then  fidls  over  a  sue- 
cession  of  ledges,  making  in  all  13,000  feet,  according  to  the  same 
authority.  The  wells  at  the  top  were  found  to  be  4068  feet  above  the 
sea  leveL  l>r.  Keith,  who  maide  the  ascent  in  the  middle  of  July, 
fonnd  the  stream  at  its  commencement  passing  under  an  arch  of 
■now. 
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THE  GREAT  HOBTH  ROAD  FROM  »VBRSBBB  THBOUOB  THB  HOBXH- 
BRN  COUIVTIBS,  BT  TAJDT,  DOBMOCHf  WICK,  AB1>  THURSO,  TO 
JOHN  O'QBOAT's  house,  WITH  CR08B  BOUTB8  PROM  THB  BAST 
TO  THE  WEST  COAST. 

Not  thirty  years  ago,  Inverness  was  the  Ultima  ThuU 
of  the  British  Tourist ;  now  it  is  only  a  resting  place 
whence  to  start  afresh  for  scenes  of  great  diversity,  in  which 
the  grand  and  the  beautiful  are  intennizedy  and  where  the 
industry  of  man  in  reclaiming  a  naturally  barren  soil  pre- 
sents as  interesting  a  field  for  examination  by  the  intelligent 
stranger  as  is  to  be  foimd  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  We 
would  strongly  advise  the  tourist  to  follow  us  throughout 
this  route ;  and  if  his  time  is  limited,  he  will  make  the  most 
of  it  by  taking  a  nm  along  the  north-eastern  or  coast  road, 
and  diverging  thence  either  from  Beauly  up  Strathglass  and 
Strath  A&ick  ;  or  from  Dingwall  by  Strathpeffer  and  the 
Loch  Oarron  road  to  Lochs  Maree  and  Torridon,  and  tht 
splendid  scenery  of  Gairloch,  Applecross,  and  Eintail ;  or 
from  Bonar  Bridge  or  Golspie,  through  the  interior  of 
Sutherland  to  the  districts  of  Assynt  and  Cape  Wrath,  and 
thence  more  or  less  along  the  northern  coast  towards  C^th- 
ness.  Except  at  the  passage  of  the  Ord  of  Caithness,  where 
the  mountain  chain  separating  the  county  of  that  name  from 
Sutherland  terminates  in  lofty  precipices  overhanging  the 
sea,  and  to  avoid  which  the  public  road  makes  an  ascent  of 
nearly  1200  feet,  the  route  all  along  the  coast  is  extremelj 
level,  so  that  the  traveller  can,  with  great  comfort  and  safety, 
either  use  his  own  carriage  or  the  public  coaches,  or  disem- 
bark from  any  of  the  Moray  Firth  steamers  at  Invergordon 
or  the  Little  Ferry  in  Sutherland,  and  thence  proceed  as  & 
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pedeBtiian  or  by  a  hiied  oonveyuioe.^  In  the  first  stage  to 
Beauly  we  cross  (I  mile  from  Inverness)  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  by  the  Muirtown  drawbridge,  from  which  a  fine  view 
is  obtained  of  the  basin  and  locks  of  that  great  undertaking, 
and  rising  above  which  will  be  obserred  the  house  and  grounds 
of  Muirtown  (H.  Buff,  Esq.),  and  the  rocky  summit  of  Craig- 
phadrick,  a  vitrified  fort,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  marked 
of  that  singular  class  of  antiquities.  Turning  the  base  of 
this  hill  at  the  rough  rocks  of  Clachnaharry  (2d  mile), 
'  the  watchman's  seat,' — where  the  burghers  of  Inverness  in 
ancient  days  kept  ward  against  the  marauding  clans  of  the 
Highlands— the  road  proceeds  westwards  along  the  edge  of 
Loch  Beauly,  the  innermost  basin  of  the  Moray  Firth.  Above 
the  fine  cultivated  and  woodland  district  which  surrounds 
this  beautiful  sea-loch,  and  which  the  geologist's  eye  will 
perceive  follows  the  soft  undulating  girdle  of  the  old  red 
sandstone  formation,  rises  a  magnificent  amphitheatre  of 
high  and  rugged  mountains,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  which 
terminate  towards  the  north  in  the  huge  mass  of  Ben  Wy vis, 
whose  summit  seldom  wants  a  cap  of  snow.  The  wooded 
promontory  in  front  is  part  of  the  estate  of  Bunchrew  (John 
Fraser,  Esq.),  once  the  favourite  retreat  of  Duncan  Forbes  of 
Oulloden,  President  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  1745,  passing 
which  we  enter  on  the  estate  of  Lovat,  with  the  eccentric  and 
cunning  old  owner  of  which  at  that  time,  the  President  and 
Hanoverian  Government  had  so  difficult  a  part  to  act.  Thence 
to  Beauly,  the  district  is  called  the  Aird,  or  Aird  MacShemie 
(i.e.  Lord  Lovat's  height,  Simon  being  the  Gaelic  patroni- 
mic  of  the  chief  of  the  clan  Fraser),  and  in  passing  through 
it  will  be  seen  the  mansion-houses  of  several  of  the  principal 
cadets  of  the  family.  Conspicuous  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  firth,  is  Redcastle,  the  seat  of  Colonel  H.  J>.  Baillie. 
Crossing  the  river  Beauly  by  the  Lovat  bridge — whence  a 
magnificent  view  is  obtained  of  the  surrounding  plain,  closed 
in  on  the  south  by  a  terraced  bank,  on  which  the  chief's  resi- 
dence, Beaufort  Castle,  is  seen,  and,  further  back,  the  house  of 
Belladrum  (John  Stewart,  Esq.), — ^the  road  to  the  Falls  of 

'There  is  no  steamer  thii  leaioii,  1862,  plying  between  Invemen  and  Suther- 
landdiire,  ts  usual.    But  we  hope  it  may  be  replaced. 
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Kilmonek  ftnd  Sfcrathglass  deflects  on  the  left,  while  the 
main  road  conducts  us  to  the  thriving  village  of 

BEAULY, 

[/«M  .—Tht  Lofvat  Amu ;  The  Caledonian.]     Potting  EctabliahmenU  in  both. 

?rith  its  stately  old  trees,  and  the  ruins  of  its  ancient 
priory,  of  which  the  shell  or  walls  of  the  chapel  alone  le- 
main.  It  was  founded  by  John  Bisset  of  Lovat  in  1230, 
for  monks  of  the  order  of  Valliscaulium,  a  reform  of  the 
Cistercians,  following  the  rule  of  8t  Bennet,  and  who  had 
similar  establishments  at  Pluscardine,  near  Elgin,  and  at 
Ardchattan,  in  Argyleshire.  At  the  Reformation,  the  last 
prior  resigned  all  his  lands  and  buildings  (except  the  chapd) 
for  protection  sake,  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Fraser  of  Lovat 
The  cloisters  and  dormitories  are  all  gone ;  but  what  remains 
of  the  chapel  shews  it  to  have  been  of  the  most  simple  and 
chaste  early  English,  with  yeiy  little  of  the  decorated  style 
about  it — the  windows  and  arches  being  all  plam  and  pointed, 
except  three  large  open  trefoil  lights  on  the  south  side. 

Entering  now  on  Ross-shire,  a  neck  of  grayelly  terrace 
ground,  little  more  than  2  miles  wide,  separates  the  valley 
of  the  Beauly  from  that  of  the  Conon,  and  prevents  Loch 
Beauly  from  mingling  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Oromariy 
Firth.  On  the  summit  of  this  flat,  the  great  noiiheni 
cattle-trysts  are  held  almost  monthly,  at  a  place  called  the 
Moor  of  Ord,  passing  which  a  beautiful  drive  of  6  miles 
overlooking  the  river  Conon,  and  a  rich  and  very  varied 
amphitheatre  of  the  Ross-shire  moimtains,  conducts  the 
traveller  to  the  town  of  Dingwall,  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  rich  valley  of  Strathpeffer,  with  the  fertile  lands 
around  the  mouth  of  the  river  Conon. 

DINGWALL, 

lltuu  .—The  National ;  The  Caledonian.] 

(a  Scandinavian  name,  importing  the  Law  or  Ckmrt  hill, 
and  hence  not  used  by  the  Gaelic  population,  who  call  Uie 
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place  InyerphoBran)  stands  in  rather  a  damp  situation,  which 
was  anciently  the  site  of  the  moat  of  one  of  the  largest 
castles  of  the  Earls  of  Ross,  but  is  now  becoming  a  clean 
and  thriving  town.  It  contains  1990  inhabitants,  has 
been  a  royal  burgh  since  the  year  1227,  has  two  luuiks, 
a  printing-office,  churches  of  the  Establishment,  Free  Church 
and  Episcopal  communions,  a  splendid  jail,  with  suitable 
county  and  court-rooms,  and  is  amply  supplied  with  gas  and 
water.  The  lands  all  around  are  rich  and  well  wooded,  and 
in  almost  every  direction  the  huge  towering  acclivities  of 
Ben  Wyvis,  (or  Ben  UaUk,  the  mountain  of  Storms,)  fonn 
a  magnificent  background  to  the  view. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  next  stage  to  Invergorden, 
(13  miles,)  the  road  passes  through  Ferrindonald  or  the 
district  of  the  clan  Munro,  a  race  distinguished  for  their 
military  achievements,-— especially  in  the  religious  wars  of 
our  commonwealth  and  of  Germany,  in  which  they  always 
appeared  on  the  Protestant  or  Covenanimg  sidQ — and  latterly 
in  the  wars  which  consolidated  our  Indian  empire.  This 
district  is  nearly  bisected  at  Evantown  by  the  AuUgraat, 
the  "  terrific"  or  "  ugly  btim,"  which  flows  from  Loch  Glass, 
at  the  base  of  Ben  Wyvis,  and  which,  for  about  2  miles 
of  its  course,  plunges  through  a  rift  or  fissure  in  rough 
conglomerate  rocks  upwards  of  100  feet  deep,  and  so  nar- 
row as  to  be  almost  overgrown  at  top  by  the  trees  from 
the  opposite  banks.  At  the  mouth  of  this  stream  is  the 
house  of  Balcony,  on  the  foundations  of  another  castle  of 
the  old  Earls  of  Ross,  and  at  Invergorden  are  the  ruins  of 
another  very  old  castle,  hard  by  the  modem  residence  of 
the  proprietor,  (Mr.  M'Leod  of  Gadboll) ;  and  a  little  further 
on,  Tarbat  House,  the  seat  of  the  Marchioness  of  Stafford, 
close  upon  the  foundations  of  the  castle  of  her  ancestors, 
Maokenzies,  Earls  of  Cromarty. 

Invergorden,  which  is  provided  with  a  commodious  mole 
or  pier,  is  becoming  the  great  emporium  of  trade  for  Ross- 
shire,  and  from  its  convenient  position  it  attracts  most  of 
the  steamers  and  sailing-vessels  which  were  wont  to  stop 
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at  Oronuurtj,  the  ancient  '^  Porta  Salutia,"  now  chiefly  of 
Talue  for  its  safe  anchorage-ground,  and  the  protection 
which  it  affords  in  storms  by  its  high  and  bluff  promon- 
tories, called  the  Sutors.  At  Invergordon  there  is  also  a 
feiry,  communicating  by  good  roads  through  the  Black 
Isle  with  Cromarty,  Fortrose  and  Inverness.  A  succession 
of  long  straggling  villages  thence  extends  along  the  sea 
side  eastwards,  on  the  way  to  Tain,  the  houses  in  which  are 
not  occupied  by  fishermen,  but  by  agricilltural  labourers 
and  mechanics,  (chiefly  masons  and  carpenters,)  many  of 
whom  migrate  every  spring  southwards  in  quest  of  work, 
and  return  in  winter  to  spend  their  earnings  with  their 
fiunilies.  Although  from  the  abimdance  of  good  building- 
stone  the  cottages  are  substantial  and  commodious,  yet 
pauperism  is  alarmingly  on  the  increase  among  their  in- 
mates, while  the  depressed  state  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion renders  it  more  difficult  for  them  than  heretofore,  to 
bear  such  an  addition  to  their  burdens. 

Before  plunging  into  the  dark  pine  woods  of  Calrossie. 
the  road  crosses  the  Balnagown  water,  affording  a  glimpse 
of  the  beautiful  old  baronial  residence  of  the  proprietor, 
Sir  Charles  Ross  of  Balnagown,  the  head  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  of  the  district,  if  not  indeed  the  representa- 
ti?e  of  the  ancient  Earls  of  Ross.  From  the  Alness  water 
to  Tarbat  Ness,  this  portion  of  the  country  is  called  Sastxr 
Ross,  and  is  the  locale  of  the  original  Celtic  race  of 
Ross  or  Anrias,  Macbeth  was  probably  their  ancient 
Maormor,  for  he  united  in  his  own  person,  and  in  right  of 
his  wife,  the  great  Gaelic  Lordships  of  Moray,  Cromarty 
and  Ross,  and  was  hence  a  wall  of  strength  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Scandinavian  pirates  who  had  seized  ail 
the  country  north  of  the  Dornoch  Firth.  His  Gaelic  suc- 
cessors were  ever  after  prompt  and  daring  warriors,  even 
down  to  the  present  generation.  How  strange,  and  yet  how 
beautiful  the  contrast  1  War  is  now  waged  in  this  district 
only  with  the  elements,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  soil  and 
climate ;  for  here,  on  all  hands,  the  drainage  of  the  ground 
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is  cftnried  on  upon  the  most  extensiye  scale ;  farm  steadings 
and  enclosures  are  forming  on  the  most  scientific  principles ; 
the  finest  breeds  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle  are  reajred  ; 
the  tall  chimneys  of  steam  thrashing-mills  are  seen  in  all 
directions ;  and,  in  short,  the  agriculture  of  Easter  Ross  is 
now  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  best  portions  of  the  empire. 
Indeed,  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Scotland  exhibits  a  belt 
of  cultiyated  ground,  yarying  from  1  to  10  or  12  miles  in 
breadth,  on  which  a  hardy  and  intelligent  tenantry  are  con- 
tending with  one  another  to  perfect  every  kind  of  husbandry ; 
and  the  inquisitiye  stranger  will  observe  that  almost  the 
whole  of  this  cultivated  zone  or  belt  lies  on  strata  of  the 
old  red  sandstone,  with  a  subsoil  of  mixed  clay  andgraveUy 
beds,  and  having  over  them  a  thin  but  kindly  covering  of 
vegetable  loam  or  mould. 

Built  along  the  top,  and  at  the  base  of  a  gravel  terrace 
overlooking  the  Dornoch  Firth,  which  terrace  is  seen  skirting 
the  coast  all  round,  at  a  height  of  about  100  feet  above 
the  sea,  is 

TAIN 

[/nM.— Mri.  EUiaott'i;  Mackay'i;  Balnttgowan  Armi.] 
(Tinff,  a  court-place  ;  Qaelic,  Baildh  Dhuich,  the  Town  of 
St.  Buthus,  or  Duffus,  who  was  the  '^  godly  Bishop  of  Ross*' 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century),  an  irregularly 
built  burgh,  with  one  main  street  and  a  multitude  of 
cross  lanes  and  alleys.  It  contains  about  2049  inhabitants, 
vdth  a  number  of  handsome  houses,  all  substantially  built 
of  yellow  freestone,  and  having  many  large  gardens  attached 
to  them.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  there  is  a  fine  old  tower, 
surmounted  by  a  spire  of  polished  stone,  with  smaller 
ones  at  each  of  the  angles,  connected  with  an  elegant  court- 
house and  record  rooms ;  and  near  it  are  the  British  Linen 
Company  and  Commercial  Banks,  the  Mason  Lodge,  and 
a  double  row  of  handsome  shops.  The  prison  is  an  unpre- 
tending but  neat  building,  above  the  town,  on  the  road  to 
the  more  spacious  Poor*s  House  already  mentioned,  which 
is  in  the  Elizabethan  style.     To  the  north,  on  an  airy  and 
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roomy  playground,  ataads  an  ezcellent  Academy,  proirided 
with  a  rector  and  two  masters,  at  which  a  good  classical 
and  commercial  education  is  given  to  about  100  pupils. 
A  flourishing  Mechanics*  Institution,  which  is  patro- 
nized by  all  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  will  also 
soon  afford  the  adrantages  of  a  circulating  libraiy,  literary 
and  scientific.  An  enormous  stretch  of  flat  links  ground 
below  the  town,  called  the  Fendom  or  Morrieh  Morty  used 
to  furnish  recreation  to  the  burghers  at  the  game  of  golf 
and  in  horse-racing  ;  but  of  late  it  has  been  partly  brought 
under  the  plough,  while  its  outer  boundary  has  been 
greatly  encroached  upon  by  sands  blowing  from  the  sea, 
which  are  spreading  to  an  alarming  extent.  The  Bomoch 
Firth  appears  to  be  rapidly  fillkig  up,  and  as  the  approach 
to  the  town  is  by  a  narrow  channel,  impeded  in  one  place 
by  a  bar  and  sandbanks,  oyer  whidi  a  tremendous  set  of 
breakers,  called  the  ^  Geygen  Briggs,"  are  continually  roll- 
ing, Taia  has  no  proper  harbour,  and  now  gets  most  of  its 
imports  landed  at  Inyergordon.  On  a  little  sequestered 
mount  in  front  of  the  town  is  an  old  burying  ground,  with 
the  ruins  of  a  yery  ancient  chapel,  extremely  rude  and 
simple,  and  massiye  in  its  architecture,  said  to  be  St. 
Duthus*  original  shrine ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
surrounded  and  half  hid  by  large  trees,  is  the  ooU^^te 
church,  erected  in  1471  for  a  provost,  eleven  prebendaries, 
and  three  singing  boys.  The  roof  is  still  entire,  and  though 
the  windows  have  been  partially  injured,  this  beautifril 
specimen  of  middle-pointed  or  decorated  Gothic  might  be 
easily  restored,  though  at  present  it  is  in  a  state  of  n^lect 
and  decay.  King  James  Y.  made  a  pilgrimage  to  St. 
Duthus*  shrine  in  1527,  incited  to  it,  it  is  said,  by  Bethune, 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  that  his  Majesty  might  be 
out  of  the  way  at  the  burning  of  Patrick  Hamilton,  Abbot 
of  Feam,  one  of  the  first  and  holiest  martyrs  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Scotland.* 

*  llie  Abbey  Church  of  Fens,  f oonded  by  the  flntEarlof  BoaSy  in  Aknwdfr 
in/i  raigii,  though  greatly  matJlated  and  decayed,  n  stiQ  naed  ai  the  pariih 
chmeh.  It  itands  6  miles  Mnth  of  Tain  on  the  road  to  Nigg  and  Cromar^, 
whither  the  Abbey  was  removed  by  the  fonnder  from  a  site  not  &i  eaitwanl  of 
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The  mail  coach,  which  north  of  Tarn  is  drawn  only  by 
two  horses,  used  to  cross  the  firth  to  Doinoch  by  the  Meikle 
Ferry,  a  stiait  4  miles  west  of  the  town  ;  but  it  now  goes 
round  by  Bonar  Bridge.  The  passage  of  the  ferry  is  some- 
times  unpleasant,  from  squalls  and  the  shallowness  of  the 
water,  and  the  tourist  will  not  regret  the  longer  round  by 
the  head  of  the  firth,  as  the  scenery  is  rich  and  lovely  in 
the  foreground,  and  Ib  backed  above  by  varied  and  pic- 
turesque chains  of  mountains.  Near  Ardgay  Inn  (one  mile 
south  of  Bonar  Bridge,  an  iron  structure  across  a  narrow 
part  of  the  firth  14  miles  above  Tain)  a  carriage  road  16 
miles  long,  joins  fbom  Alness,  and  which  is  divided  into  two 
nearly  eqxuJ  stages  from  Dingwall  by  an  excellent  inn  at 
Stittenham.  At  Ardgay,  at  Dornoch,  and  at  Golspie, 
carriage  and  post  horses  can  be  hired,  but  nowhere  else 
between  Tain  and  Wick ;  and  the  tourist  who  is  not  a  good 
pedestrian  must  otherwise  depend  on  the  mail  coach  along 
the  coast  road,  and  the  mail  cars  which  proceed  from 
€k>lspie  twice  a-week  (at  present  on  Monday  and  Thursday) 
through  the  interior  of  Sutherland,  and  thrice  a-week  along 
the  north  coast  from  Tongue  to  Thurso,  or  on  the  one-horse 
conveyances  which  axe  to  be  had  at  most  of  the  Sutherland- 
shire  inns. 

The  coast  road  from  Bonar  Bridge  to  Helmsdale  passes 
through  the  most  beautiful,  at  least  the  most  fertile,  por- 
tions of  the  county  of  Sutherland.  Two  miles  and  a  half 
from  Bonar  there  is  a  noted  vitrified  fort,  Dun-creich,  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  which  juts  out  into  the  firth.  Five  miles 
farther,  the  house  of  Ospisdale  (D.  Gilchrist,  Esq.),  is  de- 
lightfully situated  at  the  foot  of  wooded  heights.  A  huge 
pillar  of  stone,  9  feet  high,  by  the  roadside,  according  to 
tradition  commemorates  the  death,  in  battle,  of  a  Danish 
chief,  called  Hospis,  whence  the  name  of  the  place.    The 

Bonar  Bridge,  where  it  was  found  to  be  too  near  the  torhnlent  clans  of  Snther- 
faud.  The  chancel,  nare,  and  two  tide  diapeli  itiU  remain,  though  greatly  fallen 
in,  and  the  windowi,  the  extent  of  which  haa  been  mostly  filled  up  and  diifUrared 
by  flMdam  masonry.  They  are  ahnost  whoUy  of  the  earliest  or  first  pointed 
■^le.  Feam  Charch  is  within  8  or  4  miles  of  Hilton  and  Shandwicic,  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  Nigg  Church,  at  each  of  which  places  there  is  a  beantifal 
and  very  andent  sculptured  cross  deserving  of  the  antiquary's  notice. 
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road  next  passes  abore  Skibo,  the  delightful  zesidenoe  of  G. 
Dempster,  Esq.,  the  abode  during  Episcopal  times  of  the 
bishops  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  and  always  noted  for 
its  excellent  gardens  and  orchards. 

At  the  distance  of  14  miles  from  Bonar  Bridge,  and  5 
miles  from  the  Meikle  Ferrj,  is  the  cathedral  town  of 

DORNOCH, 

the  Sutherland  capital,  containing  a  population  of  about  800. 
It  is  situated  immediately  in  front  of  a  high  grayel  terrace, 
on  a  light  sandy  soil,  bordered  by  the  sea,  with  extensive 
sands.  The  low  tower  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  tall  square 
tower  still  standing  of  the  bishop's  palace,  give  it  a  pleasing 
and  yenerable  appearance.  The  town  is  clean,  regular,  and 
aiiy.  Dornoch  was,  in  Episcopal  times,  the  principal  seat  of 
the  Bishop  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  and  it  consequently 
had  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  14  cities  of  Scotland. 
The  palace,  or  castle,  was  a  large  building,  of  most  massive 
structure.  In  1570  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  banditti 
under  the  Master  of  Caithness  and  Mackay  of  Strathnayer, 
who  made  an  inroad  into  Sutherland  and  plundered  the  town 
of  Dornoch.  The  whole  edifice  has  recently  been  removed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  picturesque  high  western  tower ; 
and  on  the  site  a  handsome  well-ordered  new  prison  and 
court-house,  with  record  and  county  meeting  rooms,  have 
been  erected. 

The  cathedral  was  built  by  Gilbert  de  Moravia  (bishop 
from  1223  to  1260),  the  near  kinsman  of  Andrew  de  Mora- 
via, who,  at  the  same  time,  erected,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  firth,  the  more  magnificent  minster  of  Elgin.  The 
Church  thus  built  was  *'  restored  *'  about  twelve  years  ago 
by  the  Sutherland  funily.  It  consists  at  present  of  chancel, 
nave  (but  without  the  aisles),  transepts,  and  central  tower. 
The  east  window  is  a  triplet,  and  there  is  a  single  lancet  in 
the  gable.  Both  transepts  have  a  small  triplet  on  each  side ; 
and  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  there  is  one  of  those  infoli- 
ated  middle-pointed  windows  of  four  lights,  so  common  in 
the  old  northern  churches.    The  rest  of  the  windows  are 
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lanoetB.  The  tower  is  short  and  thick,  and  crowned  with  a 
stunted  spire. 

About  6  or  7  miles  from  Dornoch,  the  road  crosses  Loch 
Fleet,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  extends  9  miles  inland  by  a 
magnificent  mole  or  mound,  about  1000  yards  in  length, 
having  4  sluices  and  arches  on  the  north  side.  This  work 
cost  j£l2,500,  but  a  great  deal  of  land  has  been  reclaimed  by 
means  of  it.  Skelbo  Castle,  the  ruins  of  which  are  seen  on 
the  southern  shox^,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  fiunily 
of  Sutherland,  Lord  Duffus.  Eastward,  the  tourist  will 
descry,  on  the  summit  of  Ben  Yracky,  above  Golspie,  the 
colossal  statue  of  the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland,  erected  by 
the  tenantry,  after  a  model  by  Chantrey. 

Hence  to  Helmsdale,  the  coast  of  Sutherland  is  soft  and 
very  beautiful.  A  range  of  moderately  sized  hills,  diversified 
by  hanging  woods  and  arable  slopes,  with  a  frequent  belt  of 
rich  level  ground  in  high  cultivation,  lines  the  shore.  Sub- 
stantial farm-houses,  comfortable  stone  and  lime  cottages,  a 
well  clad  peasantry,  and  superior  farm  stock,  present  them- 
selves as  unequivocal  signs  of  a  thriving  population.  But 
the  improved  agricultural  aspect  of  the  country,  as  yet,  ex- 
tends to  no  great  distance  from  the  coast.  Beyond  the  first 
line  of  hills,  which  in  general  border  on  the  sea,  and  which 
consist  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  rocks,  chains  of  wild 
and  bleak,  but  in  this  section  of  Sutherlandshire  not  lofty, 
mountains  present  themselves,  covered  with  heathy  pasture. 
These  mountains  are  almost  all  composed  of  hard  gneiss, 
granite,  and  quartz  rock.  Excellent  roads,  however,  now 
crarerse  this  extensive  county,  which  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  was  utterly  inaccessible  in  all  parts  away  from  the  east 
coast.  Inns,  which  might  well  serve  as  modd  inns  for  many 
parts  of  the  Highlands,  so  comfortable,  clean,  and  well  con- 
ducted are  they,  are  provided  in  all  directions.  The  tourist 
has  thus  many  inducements  in  the  way  of  creature  com- 
forts to  visit  Sutherlandshire,  remote  though  it  be. 

After  resting  at  Hill*s  excellent  inn  of  Gk>lspie  (20  miles 
from  Bonar  Bridge),  the  tourist  will  be  anxious  to  have  a 
peep  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  residence,  Dunrobin  Oastle 
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the  best  view  of  which  is  obtained  from  the  sea-side.  It  is 
thus  described  by  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  the  funily  historian, 
who  wrote  about  the  year  1630 : — "  Dunrobin  CSastle,  ^  the 
Erie  of  Sutherland  his  speciall  residence/  is  a  house  well 
seated  upon  a  mote  hard  by  the  sea,  with  fkir  orchards,  wher 
ther  be  pleasant  gardens  planted  with  all  kinds  of  froots, 
hearbs,  and  floors  used  in  this  kingdom,  and  abundance  of 
good  saphom,  tobacco,  and  rosemarie,  the  firoot  being  excel- 
lent, and  che^ie  the  pears  and  cherriea''  The  castle  was 
founded  by  Robert,  second  Earl  of  Sutherland,  a.d.  1097 
(whence  its  name  Dunrobia).  The  country  around  is  well 
wooded.  By  recent  additions,  Dunrobin  has  become  one  of 
the  most  princely  palaces  in  the  kingdom,  and  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  commodious  in  Scotland.  It  now  exhibits 
a  solid  mass  of  masonry,  about  100  feet  square  by  80  feet 
in  height,  of  three  main  storeys,  besides  the  basement  and 
attics,  connected  by  a  lower  range  of  buildings  with  the  old 
structure,  itself  a  large  building,  which,  though  modernised 
and  almost  lost  amidst  a  multitude  of  high  towers  and 
fretted  pinnacles,  preserves  much  of  its  pristine  dignity, 
forming  now  the  western  comer  of  the  building.  A  magni- 
ficent eleyation,  springing  from  a  terraced  basement,  and 
pierced  with  rows  of  oriel  and  plain  windows,  ornamented 
with  raried  tabling,  forms  an  extensive  and  imposing  fron- 
tage to  the  sea,  over  which  rises  a  series  of  lofty  towers  at 
the  angles  of  the  large  square  mass,  while  the  whole  edifice 
is  crowned  by  numerous  turrets  and  minarets.  All  the 
towers  have  high,  sharp,  pointed  roofs,  covered  with  over- 
lapping plates,  or  scales  of  lead  ;  but  the  main  tower  at  the 
north-east  comer,  which  is  28  feet  square,  and  rises  to  a 
beight  of  135  feet  above  the  basement  terrace,  has  its  roof 
incurved  and  truncated.  It  forms  the  porte  coch^r  under- 
neath. The  general  character  of  the  whole  building  is  that 
of  a  very  large  French  chateau,  or  German  palace,  with  de- 
tails borrowed  from  the  best  old  Scottish  models.  The 
grand  entrance  and  staircase  are  lined  within  with  polished 
Caen  stone ;  but  the  exterior  is  all  of  a  hard  white  silicious 
freestone  from  Brora  and  Braamburgh  Hill,  on  the  Duke^s 
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own  property.  Internally  the  private  rooms  are  arranged 
into  numerous  suites  of  apartments,  each  appropriated  to 
some  member  of  the  family,  and  named  accordingly,  as  the 
Argyle,  the  Blantyre,  and  other  apartments,  and  each  suite 
distinguished  by  its  own  peculiar  style,  coloured  decorations, 
and  paintiog.  The  state-rooms,  specially  prepared  for  her 
Majesty,  command  the  grand  seawa^yiew,— comprehending 
almost  the  entire  circuit  of  the  Moray  Firth.  They  are  done 
up  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner,  with  rich  flowered  silk, 
pannelled  ceilings,  ornamented  cornices,  and  wood  work;  as, 
indeed,  are  the  public  and  the  principal  priTate  rooms. 

Brora,  five  miles  and  a  half  from  Golspie,  is  a  little  vO- 
lage  formerly  dependent  on  the  salt  and  coal-works  carried 
on  in  its  yicinity,  now  chiefly  supported  by  the  produce  of 
the  quarries  of  flnely-textured,  though  rather  brittle  free- 
stone, and  abounding  in  shells,  found  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  former  haye  been  discontinued.  To  the  geologist  Brora 
presents  the  most  interesting  appearances,  perhaps,  in  Scot- 
land, by  the  occurrence  of  coal  and  its  associated  minerals  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  granite.  The  formation 
with  which  the  coal  is  connected  is  the  lias  and  oolite,  the 
principal  bed  of  coal  being  about  two  hundred  feet  beneath 
the  sur&oe.  The  freestone  or  sandstone  composing  the  upper 
bed  is  well  adapted  for  building ;  and  at  Helmsdale,  and 
other  places  along  the  coast,  a  fine  secondary  limestone  called 
comstone  occurs.  At  Inyerbrora,  also,  there  is  a  small  fresh- 
water deposit  of  the  wealden  clay  f ozmation. 

Strathbrora,  for  seyeral  miles  up,  to  the  rock  Carrol, 
Eilcalmkill  (which  still  perpetuates  St.  Ck>lumba'8  name)  ; 
and  Cole*8  C^tle,  a  fortress  of  enormous  strength,  built  of 
uneemented  stone,  on  the  rocky  banks  of  the  Blackwmter, 
will  afford  an  interesting  excursion  to  the  tourist  when  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

The  distance  from  Brora  to  Port  Qower,  where  are  a  neat 
little  yillage,  a  good  urn,  and  the  parish  school,  is  ten  nules. 
The  secure  little  bay  of  Helmsdale,  two  miles  from  Port 
Gower,  is  frequented  by  numerous  hening  busses,  its  har- 
bour being  reckoned  the  safest  station  on  the  coast.     The 
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village  is  thriving  and  populous,  and  possesses  a  sub-bianch 
bank.  In  front  of  Helmsdale,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  are  the  ruins  of  a  romantic  old  castle,  built  by  Lady 
Margaret  Baillie,  Countess  of  Sutherland,  in  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  "  re-edified,"  says  the  family  genealo- 
gist, ''the  year  of  God  1615,  by  Alexander  Gordon,  son  of 
the  Earir 

Between  Helmsdale  and  Berridale  (10  miles),  the  road 
passes  at  an  elevation  of  1200  feet  above  the  sea,  along  the 
acclivity  of  the  granitic  Ord  of  Caithness,  which  is  part  of 
a  long  mountainous  range  running  north-west,  separating 
Caithness  from  Sutherland.  This  stage,  though  tedious,  is 
now  comparatively  free  from  danger.  Formerly  the  road 
proceeded  along  the  edge  of  a  frightful  range  of  precipices 
overhanging  the  sea,  and  of  old  it  was  considered  unlucky 
to  cross  this  way  on  a  Monday,  as  a  party  of  Caithness  men 
passed  it  on  that  day  on  their  journey  to  Flodden  field, 
whence  none  of  them  returned. 

At  Berridale,  towards  tfab  sea,  commence  those  grand 
cliffs  and  stacks,  or  detached  pillars  of  sandstone  rock 
which  are  met  with  frt>m  thence  round  all  the  coast  of  Caith- 


Caithness  may  be  described  as  a  broad  undulating  moor- 
land plain,  devoid  of  trees,  and  covered  in  many  places  by 
deep  peat-mosses.  The  dwellings  of  its  peasantry  are  often 
poor  hovels,  built  of  turf  and  stones,  and  thatched  over  with 
straw  or  sods.  These  are  made  fast  by  straw  ropes  thrown 
across  the  roof,  to  the  ends  of  which  flat  stones  are  attached 
as  safeguards  against  the  violence  of  the  winds.  But  Caith- 
ness is  by  no  means  a  poor  country ;  and  its  agricultural 
products  are  greater  than  those  of  some  others  of  the  northern 
shires.  It  has  advanced  in  all  sorts  of  agricultural  im- 
provements, and  in  the  feeding  of  the  finest  stocks  of  cattle. 
Its  coasts  are  highly  picturesque.  Frequent  ancient  towers, 
some  of  them  still  habitable,  are  perched  on  the  clifis  of 
their  rugged  shores.  The  Scandinavian  origin,  or  at  least 
admixture  of  the  people,  manifests  itself  in  their  tall  but 
strong  built  forms  and  smooth  fair  countenances — ^the  pro- 
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per  names,  and  many  words,  betray  unequiyocal  indicatioiia 
of  a  foreign  extraction ;  and  Qaelic  is  the  spoken  language 
nowhere  in  the  county  except  on  the  borders  of  Sutherland. 

Wick  and  Thurso  are  the  only  towns  in  the  county :  the 
latter,  though  possessing  the  advantage  in  point  of  situation, 
and  with  more  of  pretension  in  appearance,  must  yield  to  its 
riral  in  mercantile  bustle  and  importance. 

Wick  (64  miles  from  Qolspie)  lies  low  and  in  a  confined 
situation;  but  the  adjoining  Tillage  of  Staxigo,  which  is 
built  on  higher  ground,  and  has  a  more  convenient  harbour, 
may  be  almost  reckoned  as  the  port  through  which  Wick 
conducts  its  commerce,  and  with  which  its  streets  will  soon 
be  united.  Though  the  bay  is  long  and  dangerous,  and 
hemmed  in  on  both  sides  by  precipitous  rocks,  it  is  the  re- 
sort of  a  great  many  fishing  vessels ;  and  in  the  fishing  sea< 
son  the  town  swarms  with  crowds  of  foreigners,  as  well  as 
strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  On  a  fine  sum- 
mer's morning,  from  the  seaward  cliffs,  the  ocean  may  be 
seen  bespangled  with  as  many  as  from  500  to  800  heiring- 
boats,  intermingled  with  larger  vessels,  and  graced  by  the 
occasional  broad  pennon  of  a  revenue  cruiser.  Indeed,  dur- 
ing the  fishing  season,  the  busy  hand  of  industry  ia  tried 
to  the  utmost,  and  man,  woman,  and  child  are  obliged  to 
bear  '*  watching,  and  labour,  and  pain." 

The  town's  harbours  are  extending,  and  the  suburb, 
Pulteneytown — commenced  in  1808  by  the  British  Fishery 
Society,  and  built  on  higher  ground  than  the  old  town — is  a 
regular  and  handsome  village.  The  population  of  the  pa- 
rish had  increased  from  1831  to  1841  by  upwards  of  3000 : 
that  of  the  towns  had  enlarged  from  5523  in  1841  to  6698 
in  1851. 

Wick  has  been  incorporated  as  a  royal  burgh  since  1689 ; 
and  since  the  Union  it  has  been  associated  with  Kirkwall. 
Dornoch,  Tain,  and  Dingwall  (and,  since  the  late  Reform 
Act,  with  Cromarty)  in  returning  a  member  to  Parliaoient. 
The  sheriff  courts,  since  1828,  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, are  held  in  Wick,  and  not  at  Thurso,  which  was  for- 
merly the  head  burgh  of  the  shire.    The  custom-house  has 
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also  been  lemoyed  to  Wick,  which  likewise  posaesses  a 
chamber  of  commerce ;  and  a  large  trading  steamer  touches 
here  from  Leith  once  a-week  for  more  than  half  the  year  on 
its  passage  from  that  port  to  Aberdeen  and  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Isles.  Trading  smacks  ply  once  a  fortnight  be- 
tween Leith  and  Wick ;  and  an  almost  constant  intercourse 
is  canied  on  with  London,  Hull,  and  other  English  ports, 
by  means  of  the  yessels  which  are  continually  passing  along 
this  coast. 

Besides  the  main  post  road  to  Thurso,  a  district  road,  27 
miles  long,  leads  along  the  coast  to  Houna  and  John  O'Qroat^s 
House.  On  the  way  there  is  an  extensive  sweep  of  sands  to 
pass  oyer,  a  ferry  on  Waster  Water,  and  many  long  stretches 
of  hilly  moorland. 

The  castles  of  Old  Wick,  Eeiss,  Gimigo  and  Sinclair, 
with  AokergiU  and  other  towers  on  the  yerge  of  the  seaward 
cliffs,  give  a  most  picturesque  character  to  the  sceneiy. 
Ackergill,  still  habitable,  may  giye  a  good  notion  of  the 
rude  strongholds  which  frowned  along  this  ironbound  coast. 
<<  It  is  a  square  tower,  65  feet  in  height,  and  in  breadth  at 
each  angle  46  feet,  haying  three  storeys,  each  of  them 
arched,  the  walls  aboye  10  feet  thick  at  the  butts  of  the 
arches.  It  stands  on  a  rock  dose  to  the  sea,  a  few  feet 
aboye  the  highest  water  mark,  and  is  defended  by  a  moat 
12  feet  deep,  and  equally  broad,  extending  along  each  of 
its  angles,  except  the  one  feudng  the  sea." 

On  reaching  the  inn  of  Houna,  the  trayeller  stands  at  the 
land's  end,  beside  John  O'Groat's  House,  upon  the  rocky 
shores  and  shell  banks  of  the  Pentland  Frith.  This  &r- 
tamed  John  0'Groat*s  is  merely  the  site  of  a  house  which 
once  stood  on  a  small  green  knoll  close  to  the  beach.  John 
was  a  Dutchman,  who,  according  to  local  tradition,  settled 
here  about  the  year  1609,  and  in  erecting  his  residence, 
(which  seems  to  have  been  of  yery  moderate  dimensions),  in 
order  to  set  at  rest  all  questions  of  precedency  among  the 
inmates,  constructed  it  in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  with  a 
door  on  each  side.  The  bold  adjoining  headland  of  Dun- 
cansby,  the  Berubium  of  Ptolemy,  with  its  numerous  deep 
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and  lengthened  chasms  or  ghoes,  and  curious  detached 
stacks  or  columns  of  rock  in  the  sea,  is  well  deserying  of  a 
visit.  It  is  a  commanding  station  whence  to  behold  the 
Pentland  Firth,  that  great  eastern  gulf  stream  of  the 
Atlantic,  with  the  force  of  all  its  united  tides  agonizing 
through  the  narrow  opening  between  the  mainland  and  the 
Orcades.  From  the  Hebrides  and  Gape  Wrath  the  flow  of 
the  Western  Ocean  comes  rolling  on  in  one  uniform  un- 
broken stream,  which,  as  it  approaches  the  eastern  sea,  is 
dashed  and  buffeted  against  the  projecting  headlands  of 
Caithness  and  Orkney — the  contracted  channel  imparting  to 
its  waters  augmented  Telocity  and  the  utmost  agitation. 
The  current  then  expands,  but  after  crossing  the  Moray 
Frith,  it  again  dashes  itself  with  tremendous  force  on  the 
rocky  shores  of  Aberdeen  and  Banfshires. 

Between  Houna  and  Thurso  the  road  (about  18  miles) 
proceeds  along  the  margin  of  the  firth.  The  riews  of 
the  Isles  of  Orkney,  the  Pentland  streams,  and  the  pro- 
jecting points  of  the  mainland  of  Caithness,  are  all  along 
grand  and  varied.  Agricultural  improvement  and  the 
planting  and  reclaiming  of  waste  lands  are  also  going  on  in 
the  district  with  rapid  strides.  At  CastlehiU  Mr.  Traill 
employs  a  number  of  labourers  in  quarrying  pavement  flags, 
of  which  from  three  to  four  thousand  square  feet  are  an- 
nuaUy  exported. 

Thurso,  or  Thor*s  Town,  a  burgh  of  barony  holding  of 
Sir  Qeorge  Sinclair  as  superior,  and  containing  about  2400 
inhabitants,  is  now  less  than  half  the  size  of  Wick,  and  is 
an  irregularly  built  town.  It  contains,  however,  aome 
handsome  freestone  houses  in  the  suburbs,  a  neat  chuzchf 
and  an  excellent  inn.  East  of  the  town  stands  a  fine 
old  castle  (Sir  George  Sinclair's  of  Ulbster,  Bart.),  and 
further  on,  in  the  same  direction,  Harold's  Tower,  over  the 
tomb  of  Earl  Harold,  the  possessor  at  one  time  of  half  of 
Orkney,  Shetland  and  Caithness,  and  who  fell  in  battle 
against  his  own  namesake,  Earl  Harold  the  Wicked,  in  the 
year  1190.  On  the  west  side  of  the  bay  are  the  ruins  of 
Serabster  Castle,  a  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Caithness. 
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Its  remoteneBs  from  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  its 
proximity  to  the  Peatland  Firth,  and  the  want  of  adequate 
shelter  in  the  bay,  are  insuperable  obstacles  to  Thurso  becom- 
ing a  place  of  much  resort  for  shipping.  The  bay  itself  is, 
however,  a  delightful  object  to  the  view  hunter.  A  magni- 
ficent  semicircular  sweep  of  sandy  beach,  on  which  the  long 
line  of  breakers  yield  their  power  with  hollow  moan,  gives 
place  at  either  extremity  to  precipitous  rocks  forming  the 
sides  of  the  bay,  which,  converging,  terminate  in  the  high 
bluff  promontories  of  Holbom  Head  and  Dunnet  Head. 
Over  these,  though  upwards  of  400  feet  in  height,  the 
spray  dashes  during  storms.  In  the  opening  between,  the 
prodigious  western  precipices  of  Hoy  present  about  the 
most  magnificent  range  of  cliff  scenery  in  Britain,  and,  with 
other  of  the  Orkney  Isles,  compose  a  splendid  boundary  to 
the  seaward  view.  Holbom  Head  itsd^  with  the  Clett,  a 
huge  detached  rock,  the  boundless  expanse  and  heaving 
swell  of  old  ocean,  and  the  clouds  of  screaming  sea-birds, 
exhibits  near  at  hand  this  style  of  scenery  in  great  per- 
fection. 
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SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 

BOITAB  BBIDOS  TO  LOCH  IKYBB — BCOUBIE — DUIBITBSa— 
TONGUB — LAIRG — AND  OOLSPIE. 

The  extensire  county  of  Sutherland  presents  the  striking 
peculiarity  of  haying  the  whole  of  its  surface  of  1800  square 
miles  under  sheep,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  horder  of 
arable  land  along  its  eastern  coast.  More  than  four-fifths  of 
this  great  territory  belongs  to  the  Sutherland  fiunily,  who 
have  recently,  too,  by  marriage,  made  the  large  accession  of 
the  Cromertie  estates  adjoining,  on  the  west  of  Ross-shire — 
an  extent  of  property  altogether  unparalleled  in  this  king- 
dom. In  its  superficial  configuration  and  aspect,  Sutherland- 
shire  is  distinguished  by  seyeral  marked  features.  It  is 
surrounded  on  three  of  fiye  sides  by  the  ocean.  On  the 
west  and  north  coast,  and  in  the  section  of  country  inter- 
mediate between  the  extreme  points  of  these,  are  assembled 
groups  of  huge  moimtains ;  while  the  bulk  of  the  rest  of  the 
county  is  spread  out  in  spacious  undulating  plains,  edged 
by  continuous  chains  of  hills,  of  compaiatiyely  moderate 
height,  while  no  mountains  of  corresponding  dimensions 
with  those  first  alluded  to  stand  out  in  prominent  relief, 
with  but  one  or  two  exceptions— as,  for  instance,  the  impos- 
ing central  mass  of  Ben  Olibrick.  The  mountains  of  Suther- 
landshire  are  characterised  by  their  general  isolation  from 
each  other — all,  howeyel^  resting  on  a  general  table-land  of 
considerable  eleyation.  They  are  thus  distinguished  by 
boldness  of  form  and  outline.    Of  wood,  excepting  close  by 
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the  eaatem  shore,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  Oikel  riyer, 
which  falls  into  the  Dornoch  Firth,  there  is  not  a  yestige, 
saving  some  recent  plantations  about  Loch  Inrer  and 
Tongue,  a  few  ancestral  trees  around  the  old  fiunil j  seat  of  the 
Reay  family,  at  the  latter  place,  patches  of  copsewood 
on  the  banks  of  some  of  the  lakes,  and  the  fruit  trees  in  an 
occasional  garden  enclosure,  as  at  Scourie.  From  the  care, 
howeyer,  taken  to  keep  the  heath  short,  the  luxuriant  pas- 
tures— though  wanting  the  emerald  brilliancy  of  the  Argyle 
Highlands — clothe  the  landscape  in  a  subdued  verdure,  re- 
deeming it  from  the  gloom  which  would  otherwise  attach  to 
its  sequestered  and  extensive  solitudes.  The  tourist,  then, 
is  not  to  look  for  woodland  beauties,  nor  for  the  infinite 
variety  of  scenery  which  gives  such  a  charm  to  almost 
all  the  land  of  mountain  and  flood  to  the  south  of  the 
bounds  of  Sutherlandshire.  But  he  will  find  himself  re- 
compensed by  the  severe  grandeur  of  the  majestic  mountain 
forms— by  the  unbroken  stillness  of  the  large  inlets  of  the 
sea,  or  of  the  fresh-water  lakes — ^the  impressive  altitude  of 
its  abrupt  and  rugged  sea- worn  cliffs— and  even  in  the  so- 
lemnity of  its  pathless  waters. 

The  chief  interest,  however,  with  an  eye  to  the  pic- 
turesque, is  confined  to  the  western  and  northern  parts  of 
the  county,  and  is  thus  still  further  removed  from  the 
ordinary  tourist  thoroughfares.  Tet  the  means  of  ac- 
cess are  not  very  inconvenient,  and  the  traveller  will 
find  at  command  accommodations  such  as  are  not  to  be 
met  with  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  much  more 
accessible ;  while  there  is  the  further  facility  in  the  fact, 
that  the  English  language  is  universally  understood,  and, 
indeed,  well  spoken.  A  daily  mail  (four  hor9e  as  far  as 
Tain)  traverses  the  whole  distance  from  Inverness  to  Thurso; 
while^  during  the  summer  season,  a  small  steamer  plies  twice 
a-week  between  Inverness  and  the  ports  on  the  Moray  Firth 
to  the  little  Feny  near  the  Mound,  and  within  four  miles 
of  Oolspie.  This  steamer  can  be  conveniently  joined  at 
Burghead ;  or  one  may  proceed  by  the  Leith  and  Orkney 
steamer  as  fiu  as  Wick.  From  Golspie,  and  also  from  Bonar, 
2t 
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a  two-hone  op«n  mail-ear  Btarto  twice  a^week — on  Monday 
and  Thunday  moming — ^for  Lairg,  at  the  lower  end  of  Loch 
Shin,  whence  one  proceeds  to  Tongue,  and  another  to  Loch 
Inyer.  Theae  cany  fiye  or  six  passengen,  and  retam  on 
Wedneidiys  and  Saturdays.  A  coach  runs  between  Tongue 
and  Thurso  thrice  a^week.  At  Tnniirindainff,  within  fourteen 
miles  of  Loch  Inyer,  a  smaller  one-horse  car,  for  three  pas- 
ssngeis,  branches  off  to  Kyle  Skou,  and  Scourie.  At  eveiy 
inn  and  public-house  some  sort  of  oonyeyance,  phaeton,  dog- 
cart, or  swing-cart,  is  to  be  had. 

The  inns  in  all  parts  of  Sutherlandshixe  are  excellent — 
dean,  comfortable,  and  well  kept  —  frequently  provided 
with  unexpected  accessories  of  progress  in  the  arts  of 
lifis.  Some,  howeyer,  there  are,  not  yet  yery  commo- 
dious, so  that,  in  the  height  of  the  trayelling  season, 
there  may  be  an  occasional  scramble  for  beds.  Trayel- 
ling early  in  the  season  is  thus  adyisable,  and  it  has  the  ad- 
ditional recommendation,  that  the  greater  coolness  pre- 
senres  the  tourist  from  the  gnats  and  midges,  which  are 
rather  troublesome  at  times.  A  continuous  line  of  road 
extends  frt>m  Lairg,  whence  it  connects  with  the  great  north 
road,  by  lines  to  Gobpie  and  Bonar  Bridge — ^to  Loch  Assynt 
and  Loch  Inyer  on  ^e  west,  and  from  Loch  Assynt  north- 
wards, to  Kyle  Scou,  Scourie,  and  Duimess ;  thence  round 
Loch  Eriboll  to  Tongue  and  Thurso.  From  Tongue  a  road 
leads  right  across  back  to  Lairg.  A  new  road,  too,  has  just 
been  completed,  from  Lairg  by  the  shores  of  Loch  Shin,  and 
of  a  series  of  smaller  lakes  which  succeed,  to  Loch  Laxford, 
shortening  the  distance  by  about  one  half ;  while  it  is  yery 
leyel,  and  also  leads  through  the  heart  of  some  of  the  loftiest 
mountains,  and  near  the  great  deer  forests.  Besides  thtte, 
a  road  conducts  from  Helmsdale,  due  north,  to  Bighouse. 
The  only  drawback  to  the  Sutherlandshire  roads  is  that  thej 
are  yery  narrow— generally  10,  and  not  exceeding  12  feet, 
including  the  edging  of  sward.  They  are  free  of  toll,  as 
are  the  Ross-shire  roads,  in  greater  measure  than  in  Inyer- 
nass-shire ;  but,  eyen  there  they  are  confined  to  the  m«w 
thoroughiares.      The  Sutherlandshire  roads  are  now,  too. 
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connected  with  those  on  the  west  of  Ross-shire  by  one 
from  Ledmore,  on  the  way  between  Oikel  Bridge  and  Loch 
Assynt,  through  Stiathcamiaird,  to  Ullapool,  whence  there 
is  a  line  of  communication,  not  only  direct  to  the  Ding- 
wall and  Loch  Carron  road  at  Strathgarve,  but  also  round 
by  Poolewe,  Qairloch,  and  Einlochewe,  to  the  same  road, 
at  Auchnasheen.  Angling  used  to  be  one  great  attraction 
of  Sutherlandshire.  The  innkeepers  had  the  privilege  of 
salmon  fishing  for  a  period  of  the  year  for  their  inmates. 
Now  the  riyers  are  almost  all  let,  and  the  right  of  salmon 
fishing  in  them,  if  to  be  had  at  all,  must  be  well  paid  for. 
On  the  lakes  there  is  more  license  allowed,  and  trout  fishing 
is  unrestricted.  Salmon  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  sensibly  on 
the  decrease. 

The  hanging  plantations  of  fir  and  larch,  which  on  the 
Sutherland  side  skirt  the  firth  for  several  miles  below  Bonar 
Bridge,  extend  also  for  some  little  distance  to  the  west.  The 
Assynt  road  crosses  the  Shin  at  Shin  Bridge.  The  current 
of  the  Oikel  is  sluggish,  and  the  tide  flows  as  far  as  Rose- 
hall,  12  miles  above  Bonar  Bridge.  The  water  is  skirted 
with  meadow  ground,  chequered  with  alder  and  birch.  At 
Rosehall,  now  the  property  of  Sir  James  Matheson,  of  the 
ishmd  of  Lewis,  there  are  extensive  woods  and  plantations 
of  fir. 

Here  the  road  from  Qolspie,  by  Lairg  to  Assynt,  joins 
that  from  Bonar  Bridge.  Lastead  of  proceeding  from  Shin 
Bridge  right  on  to  Rosehall,  a  detour  may  be  made  by  Lairg 
(11  miles  from  Bonar  Bridge),  which  is  very  pleasingly  situ- 
ated at  the  lower  end  of  Loch  Shin.  This  loch  is  about  20  miles 
in  length,  and  of  a  very  softened  character  ;  while  the  new 
churches  and  manses,  Established  and  Free,  and  some  scat- 
tered cottages,  are  features  quite  in  keeping  with  the  scene. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Shin  Sir  James  Matheson  has  an- 
other fine  property,  Achany,  joining  that  of  RosehalL  The 
road  from  Qolspie  to  Lairg,  a  distance  of  19  miles,  strikes 
off  from  the  main  north  road  at  the  Mound,  and  leads 
through  Strathfleet,  in  which  are  located  a  considerable 
nnmber  of  small  tenants,  the  cultivated  spaces  around  whose 
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dwellings  giye  pleasing  indication  of  industiy  and  enter- 
prise, and  earnests  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  support  of 
a  laiger  population.  The  rirer  is  crossed  at  Lairg  bj  a 
fold.  When  flooded  it  is  necessary  to  go  round  by  Shin  Bridge; 
but  a  tiny  suspension  bridge  has  been  thrown  across  for 
pedestrians.  The  hill  ground  to  RosehaU  is  a  forbidding 
moorland. 

Beyond  Rosehall  and  the  rirer  Oassley — which  here 
joins  the  Oikel — ^there  is  little  to  interest,  till  the  sununit 
leTel,  some  miles  beyond  Oikel  Bridge  (the  latter  15  miles 
from  Lairg)  be  surmounted.  The  distant  mountain  forms, 
as  they  come  in  sight,  chiefly  occupy  the  attention  as  we 
slowly  wend  our  way, — ^without,  however,  anything  very 
notable  about  them,  till  we  get  over  the  ascent.  A  series 
of  huge  detached  mountain  masses  there  suddenly  presoit 
themselves.  All  of  these  spring  in  strongly  defined  shapes 
from  the  elevated  moorland.  One  of  them,  Suil  Yeinn,  is 
called  from  its  remarkable  form — ^though  this  peculiarity  be- 
longs more  to  its  western  front — "  the  sugar  loaf."  It  is  ^ 
feature  of  this  quarter,  although  its  companions,  especiaUy 
Cannishp  and  Coulmore,  are  not  unworthy  compeers, — ^less 
fantastic,  but  also  of  grand  and  eztraordhiary,  outline.  A 
series  of  moorland  lochs  or  lakes-— Craggy,  Loch-na^Helac, 
Boarlan,  and  Loch  Awe— <erve  further  to  beguile  the  way 
as  we  cross  the  high  ground,  and  descend  the  Glen  of  Assynt 
This  valley,  latterly  lined  on  one  hand  by  a  noble  range  of 
limestone  cliffs,  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  conducts  to 
Loch  Assynt,  at  the  east  end  of  which  is  the  Inn  of  Innisin- 
damff(18  miles  from  Oikel  Bridge),  and  the  church  and 
manse  of  Assynt.  Here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  lofty  moun- 
tains. Ounaig,  a  mighty  mass,  stretches  along  the  northern 
shore,  interposing  between  Loch  Assynt,  a  fine  fresh-water 
lake  about  10  miles  in  length,  and  Kyle  Skou,  a  &r-indent- 
ing  arm  of  the  sea.  About  3  miles  down  the  loch  the 
north  road  ascends  the  shoulder  of  Ounaig.  The  road  to 
Loch  Inver  keeps  by  the  side  of  Loch  Assynt,  passing  by 
the  shell  of  a  large  old  building,  called  Edderachalda,  and 
the  ruins  of  an  older  and  more  rude  and  picturesque  strong- 
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hold,  AidTTock  Oagtle,  onoe  the  seat  of  the  Macleods  of 
Aflsjnt.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  as  the  place  where  Montrose 
was  confined  when  captured  by  the  Laird  of  Assynt,  as  he 
fled  ahnost  alone,  after  his  forces  had  been  surprised  and 
dispersed  at  Feam  by  Colonel  Strahan. 

At  Loch  LiTer,  14  miles  from  Innisindamff,  and  52  from 
Bonar  Bridge,  will  be  found  a  capital  inn.  Loch  lawet 
consists  of  only  a  few  scattered  houses  and  cottages,  and  is 
pleasantly  situated  at  the  head  of  the  loch,  at  the  foot  of  a 
sone  of  craggy  hills.  To  get  a  good  yiew  of  Suil  Yeinn 
will  be  a  chief  object  with  the  trayeller.  A  walk  of  about 
a  mile  will  accomplish  this.  But  the  view  from  the  water 
is  still  more  striking,  and  it  further  commands  a  prolonged 
succession  of  lofty  single  mountains,  all  quite  apart  from 
each  other,  resting  on  an  elevated  table-land  of  rugged 
rocky  ground.  Suil  Yeinn  is,  however,  quite  distinctiye — at 
first  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  glass  house,  and,  as  the 
distance  increases  seaward,  of  a  perfect  sugar-loaf  shaped 
cone,  apparently  fully  1600  feet  of  clear  elevation,  shooting 
up  at  once  from  the  table-land  without  any  supporting  base, 
and  certainly  a  very  remarkable  looking  mass.  An  exten- 
sive trade  was  at  one  time  carried  on  here  in  herring  curing, 
but,  like  the  other  establishments  along  the  west  and  north 
of  Sutherlandshire,  it  has,  after  strenuous  but  hitherto  abor- 
tive efforts,  been  abandoned,  and  the  fishing  is  thus  almost 
at  a  stand  still.  Neither  is  the  deep-sea  fishing  prosecuted 
to  any  extent.  Lobsters  are,  however,  shipped  in  great 
numbers  for  the  southern  markets. 

Qreat  part  of  the  district  of  Assynt  and  of  Edderachillis 
which  succeeds — ^to  the  north  of  Kyle  Skou,  but  particu- 
larly the  latter — ^is  composed  of  a  network  of  bare  rocky 
eminences,  and  embedded  in  the  deep  hollows  between  lie 
innumerable  dark  motionless  tarns  or  pools,  of  varying 
dimensions,  frequently  margined  with  water  plants.  The 
ready  winding  up  and  down  among  these  inequalities^  is 
frequently  steep  enough  ;  but  there  is  much  of  picturesque 
novelty  in  the  strange  ruggedness  of  the  ground ;  while 
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here  and  there  the  wide  ocean  or  island-studded  bays  borst 
on  the  sight. 

Kyle  SkoUy  on  the  north  side  of  the  niassiTe  bulk  of 
Cunaig,  Lb  a  noble  inlet,  penetrating  in  its  farthest  reaches 
into  the  recesses  of  Glen  Ooul  and  Qlen  Dhu,  where  its 
waters  are  closely  hemmed  in  by  lofty  barriers  of  rock. 
These  glens  are  among  the  most  striking  scenes  on  the 
coast. 

At  Badcaul,  where  the  parish  church  and  manse  of 
Edderachillis  are  situated,  there  is  a  large  store  for  packiog 
the  salmon  caught  along  the  west  coast. 

Scourie  is  a  considerable  scattered  hamlet  or  township, 
with  enclosed  fields,  encircling  the  termination  of  a  well- 
indented  bay.  Among  the  rocky  hills  of  the  more  inland 
mountains,  that  of  Stack  is  renuu-kable  for  its  high  pyrar 
midal  summit.  The  inn,  at  present'  small,  though  com- 
fortable and  soon  to  be  enlarged,  is  on  the  south,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bay  is  the  local  factor's  house,  a  large 
substantial  structure  with  a  good  garden.  Off  the  b^y 
the  island  of  Handa  presents,  in  its  magnificent  range  of 
clifis,  an  object  well  worthy  of  notice.  They  extend  along 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  western  side  of  the  island,  and  rise 
quite  perpendicularly  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  600  or 
700  feet.  From  the  rock  inclining  away  landward,  the 
precipices  can  be  approached  with  some  confidence.  Myriads 
of  sea  fowl  tenant  the  narrow  ledges  of  rock  during  the 
breeding  season. 

Proceeding  onwards  from  Scourie,  the  road  skirts  the 
extremities  of  two  salt-water  lochs — ^Laxford  and  Inchard. 
The  outline  of  the  former  is  very  irregular.  It  is  at  its 
head  that  the  road  in  progress  from  Lairg  by  Loch 
Shin  reaches  the  coast.  At  the  end  of  Loch  Inchard 
is  a  substantial  public  house — Bhiconich — 12  miles  from 
Scourie.  Ascending  the  course  of  the  Achrisgill,  we  now 
round  the  shoulder  of  a  long  ascent,  called  the  Qualin, 
on  which  a  small  public-house  has  be^  erected  for 
shelter  to  the  wayfarer.  Fronting  us,  on  the  further  side 
of  the  Talley,  is  the  massiye  bulk  of  Ben  Spionnadh,  and 
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more  to  the  right,  and  more  remoYed,  the  still  loftier  pre- 
cipitous summits  of  Foimie  Bhein.  By  and  by  the  tourist 
reaches  the  placid  waters  of  the  Kyle  of  Tongue,  and  keep- 
ing in  view  for  some  time  the  farm-house  of  Keoldale,  he 
deflects  across  a  fertile  table-land  of  limestone  rock  which 
stretches  towards  the  next  great  arm  of  the  sea—Loch  Eri- 
boll — and  at  length  rests  from  his  toils  at  the  comfortable 
inn  of  Durin. 

From  the  inn  window  may  be  descried,  in  the  distance, 
the  tremendous  cliffs  of  Hoy  Head  in  the  Orkneys.  The 
eye,  too,  ranges  along  a  great  line  of  coast,  edged  at  inter- 
vals by  lofty  mural  fftoes.  Close  at  hand,  Farout  Head 
projects  into  the  great  north  sea.  On  the  bay  of  Duimess, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  promontory,  stands  the  old  house  of 
Balnakiel,  a  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Sutherland  and 
Caithness,  and  afterwards  of  the  Reay  &mily,  and  near  it 
the  yeiy  old  parish  church  of  Duimess.  The  churchyard  is 
embellished  with  a  monument  commemoratiye  of  a  Gaelic 
poet  of  great  local  celebrity — Bob  Donn.  In  the  church 
is  another,  with  an  epitaph  which  tersely  portrays  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  a  class  of  our  Highland  fore- 
fathers, of  whom  this  personage  was  a  noted  type.  He 
practised  largely  the  principle, 

M  That  they  should  take  who  have  the  will, 
And  they  shoold  keep  who  can." 

The  epitaph  bears  that  "  Donald  MacMurshov  heir  lyis  lo  ; 
yas  ill  to  his  frend  and  yar  to  his  fo,  true  to  his  maister  in 
yeird  and  yo.     1623." 

Gape  Wrath  merits  its  name  of  warning,  and  mariners 
take  special  care  to  give  it  a  good  berth.  This  bold  head- 
land braves  the  ocean  currents  in  various  grand  frontlets — 
some  rising  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  600  feet,  and 
others  in  steep  acclivities,  surmounted  by  more  precipitous 
ridges.  Sunken  rocks  cause  a  turmoil  at  all  times.  A  reef 
of  perforated  rocks  run  out  into  the  sea.  Some  desolate 
islets  stud  the  -&oe  of  the  deep.  All  around  is  utter  soli- 
tude, excepting  the  durable  granite  lighthouse,  which  gives 
sign  that  here  two  individuals  of  the  race  of  man  hold 
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watch  and  ward  to  signal  yesteU  off  the  inhospitable  coast 
The  nage  of  Tiew  is  magnificent,  stietching  from  the  Lewis 
to  the  G^kneys,  while  a  grand  panorama  of  mountain  screens 
is  spread  behind.  The  distance  from  Duimess  is  13  miles^ 
by  a  good  road,  but  having  a  ferry  to  cross ;  and  though  the 
scenery  cannot  be  Tiewed  to  such  advantage  from  the  land, 
it  is  hardly  prudent  to  yenture  by  boat. 

A  mile  to  the  east  of  Durin,  and  dose  below  the  high 
road,  is  the  caye  of  Smoo,  one  of  the  finest  things  of  the 
kind  in  this  country,  though  on  a  scale  not  to  be  compared 
with  similar  excavations  elsewhere.  At  the  inner  end  of  a 
narrow  creek  the  limestone  rock  has  been  scooped  out  into 
a  spacious  wide-mouthed  careni,  having  a  span  of  about  110 
feet  by  53  feet  in  height.  Two  subterraneous  chambers — 
one  within  the  other — branch  off  firom  the  outer  cave.  The 
access  to  the  first  is  over  a  low  ledge  of  rock,  and  as  the  in- 
terior of  both  is  filled  with  water,  firom  a  bum  which  pours 
into  the  first,  forming  a  fine  cataract,  it  is  necesaazy  to 
have  a  boat,  which  is  always  to  be  had  on  the  spot,  dragged 
over.  The  innermost  apartment  is  attained  by  the  boat 
making  its  way  under  a  low  bridge  of  rock,  which  divides 
the  entrance  to  it. 

The  north-east  entrance  of  Loch  Erriboll  rises  into  the 
lofty  cliffs  of  Whitten  Head.  The  road  makes  a  great  cir- 
cuit round  the  head  of  the  loch.  The  pedestrian  can  shorten 
his  distance  10  miles  by  crossing  the  wide  ferry  to  the 
small  Inn  of  Heulim.  Here  a  projecting  peninsula  affords 
a  sheltered  refuge,  well  known  to  the  tempest-tossed  mari- 
ner. From  ErriboU,  a  couple  of  miles  firom  the  head  of  Loch 
Sniboll,  a  road  leads  through  Strathmore  to  Aultnahanow 
(18  miles  firom  Erriboll),  in  the  centre  of  Sutherlandshire, 
about  half-way  between  Tongue  and  Lairg.  This  route  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  round 
tower.  Dun  Domadilla,  at  Aultnacaillich,  about  half-vray. 
It  also  presents  fine  views  of  Loch  Hope,  a  long  narrow 
fresh-water  lake  parallel  to  Loch  Erriboll,  and  of  the  round- 
ed bulk,  and  imposing  precipices  of  Ben  Hope  on  its  < 
em  margin. 
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Bquallj  good  yiews  are,  however,  obtained  of  the  loch 
and  mountain  from  the  lower  end,  where  the  Tongue  road 
croases  the  riyer  by  a  chain  boat.  Before  quitting  Loch 
Erriboll,  howeyer,  an  admiring  parting  glance  will  be  cast 
oyer  the  waten  of  Loch  Erriboll  and  its  grand  mountain 
amphitheatre. 

Between  Loch  Hope  and  the  Kyle  of  Tongue  lises  a 
lengthened  mossy  moorland,  called  the  Moin.  Here  Ben 
Loyal,  with  its  four  fantastic  simimits,  disputes  our  notice 
with  Ben  Hope.  At  the  Kyle  of  Tongue  is  a  ferry,  about 
a  mile  across  to  the  extremity  of  a  projecting  promontoiy, 
at  the  landward  end  of  which  is  situated  Tongue  House,  an 
old-fiuhioned  mansion,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Lords  of 
Beay,  whose  estates  were  added  by  purchase  to  those  of 
Sutherland.  It  is  surrounded  by  trees  and  plantations. 
Towards  the  head  of  the  Kyle,  the  square  shell  of  Castle 
Yairich  recals  the  thoughts  to  the  days  of  feudal  power  and 
strife.  A  few  scattered  houses  on  the  hill  slope  aboye  Tongue 
House  form  the  yillage  of  KirkiboU,  and  here  will  be  found 
a  commodious  and  comfortable  inn.* 

The  driye  of  40  miles  from  Tongue  to  Lairg  is  oyer  a 
tract  of  countiy  almost  uninhabited.    Ascending  gradually 

*  There  if  little  of  peculiar  interest  between  Tongue  and  Thuno,  a  distance 
of  44  miles.  As  already  mentioned,  a  coach  nma  every  second  day  between 
these  places.  This  rcrate  crosses  two  considerable  valleys— Strath  Naver  and 
Glen  HaDowdale— watered  by  riTera  of  some  size,  which  are  bordered  by  fertile 
meadow  land.  These  rivers  are  crossed  by  chain-boats.  Between  these  vaUeys 
are  sereral  smaller  glens,  and  aboat  half-way  Strathy  Head  projects  far  into  the 
sea ;  and  at  Strathy  there  is  a  hamlet,  church  and  manse,  and  small  inn.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  Narer  is  the  comfoniable  inn  of  Bettyhill  of  Tbtt,  12  mfles, 
and  on  the  west  side  of  Glen  Hallowdale,  the  scattered  township  snd  good  inn 
of  Mdvich ;  twenty-eight  miles  from  Tongae,  and  towards  the  month,  and  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  river,  is  the  mansion-honse  of  Bighonse.  On  the  adjacent  coast 
to  Melvich  is  the  boat  harbomr  of  Port  Skerry.  A  road  has  been  constructed  across 
the  ooontry  by  Avchintoul  and  Kildonan  to  Hdmsdale,  a  distance  of  80  mOes. 
roar  miles  beyond  the  river  we  pass  the  honse  of  Sandside  (Innes)  and  the  vil- 
lage  of  Beay,  and  beyond  these  the  rnins  of  Castle  Down  Beay,  a  still  older  seat 
than  Tongne  of  the  Beay  flmiily.  About  the  middle  of  the  remaining  distanee  of 
13  milea,  between  Beay  and  Thurso,  is  the  mansion-house  of  Forss  (Sinclair).  Of 
the  tract  of  ooontry  jiut  traversed,  and  on  to  Thurso  Bay,  there  is  a  large  por- 
tkn  uninteresting  moorland,  but  diversified,  as  has  been  indicated,  by  several 
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from  the  coast,  and  passing  two  small  lakes,  our  course  lies 
along  the  shore  of  ]4>ch  Lo jal  and  the  easteni  base  of  Ben 
Loyal,  and  thence  all  the  rest  of  the  way  across  elerated 
moorlands,  stretching  away  to  the  remote  mountains,  which 
loom  in  the  western  and  northern  horizon  in  the  independent 
masses  characteristic  of  this  part  of  the  Highlands.  At  an 
interval  of  several  miles  south  of  Ben  Loyal  rises  the  great 
central  bulk  of  Ben  Clibrick.  At  the  foot  of  this  latter 
mountain  the  peaceful  waters  of  Loch  Naver  stretch  to  the 
north-east,  and  discharge  themselves  through  the  fertile 
pastures  of  Strath  Naver  into  the  North  Sea  at  Bettyhill  of 
Fair.  At  Aultnaharrow,  near  the  west  end  of  the  loch,  and 
near  about  half-way  to  Lairg,  is  one  of  the  best  inns  in  the 
county.  And  here  we  may  bring  to  a  dose  our  rapid  sur- 
vey of  Sutherlandshire,  as  the  stage  to  Lairg  is  but  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  latter  part  of  that  from  Tongue,  excepting  that  the 
moorland  wastes  are  still  more  extensive  than  those  we  have 
left  behind,  and  more  monotonous,  though  not,  therefore, 
devoid  of  impressiveness  in  their  tenantless  expanse.  But 
the  sense  of  loneliness,  however  fitted  by  its  very  intensity 
to  fill  up  the  thoughts  during  the  journey,  is  willingly  ex- 
changed for  the  more  accustomed  unpressions  produced  by 
the  return  to  human  dwellings  and  their  associations,  and 
the  marks  of  human  effort,  and  the  indications  of  daily  life, 
as  we  regain  the  shores  of  Loch  Shin.  The  interval  from 
hence  to  Golspie  we  have  already  briefly  noticed  in  the 
outset. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  Sutherlandshire,  as  of 
the  whole  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  we  re- 
fer our  readers  to  Anderson's  Guide. 

pleating  inteiraU.  Tie  many  little  bays  and  the  rooky  coaita,  too^  aerve  to  fviy 
the  icenery.  The  Tieinity  of  Thoiao  Bay  beoamea  well  and  continuoiialy  csha- 
Tated.  Thia  beantiftil  and  capadooa  drcolar  expanae  ia  protected  by  two  lofty 
headlanda,  Honwm  and  Donnet  Thn  former,  on  the  weat^  aheltera  the  road- 
atead,  near  which  are  the  foondationa  of  Scrabatcr  Gaatle,  a  reaideoee  of  tts 
BiahopaofCaithneaa.  NottheleaatdiftinctirefiBatareortheaoeneaTCthafmd 
predpicco  of  Hoy  aeen  in  the  ofllng. 
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Grange  HooM,  Sir  John 
Dick  Lnder»  Bart. 


In  the  ne^hboiirhood 
RodiB  Gattla  and  Chapel. 

Hawthomden,  once  the 
Kat  of  Drammond  the 
Poet ;  under  the  honae  are 
•CTetal  cnrioua  care*. 

DaUuraaie  Caatle,  Earl  of  39} 
Dalhonaie,  aaandent  seat 
moderaUed. 

Andatoo,  Diindas» 

ncTiot  Honae. 

Heriot  KSrk  and  Manse. 

Bowland,  Walker, 


I? 


42 


27 

254 
204 


Tonroodlee  and  Femie* 
lie. Pringle,  Eaq. 

Galashiels  is  separated 
from  this  line  of  road  by 
the  Gala,  whtch  Joins  the 
Tweed  about  a  mfle  below. 

Gala  Hoaae, Scott, 

Across  the  riTer  may  be 
wtt-u  Abbotsford.  the  seat 
oi  i?a  Walter  Scott. 

Melrose  Abbey»  the  fin- 
est specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture  In  Scotland. 

In  St.  Boaweirs  Villase 
a  great  annual  fair  is  held 
on  the   18th   of  July  for  ]  0 
boraesy  cattle,  sheep,  &c 

Ancmm  House,  Sfr  Wm. 
Soott,Bait. 

New  Anenun  the  Battle 
of  UIBards  Ed«e  w 
foiisht  in  154A,  when  „ 
body  of  EnsUsh  troops, 
VAder  Lord  Svers  and  Sir 
Brian  Latonn,  were  com- 
pletely defeated  by  the 
Earl  of  Angus. 


15 
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EDINBURGH. 

Leare  EdinbniKb  by  New 
ington. 

Powbum. 

Libberton  vill.&  Kirk. 

Gilmerton. 

Lass  wade. 

4^  cr.  South  Eak. 

Dalhoiuie. 

Kirkhill  vill.  A  Kirk. 

Fushie  Bridge. 

Middleton. 

Crookston. 

J^  cr.  Heriot  Water, 

i^cr.  Crookston  Wat. 

Gala  bank  Inn. 

Torsonce  Inn. 

Stow  vill. 

Buckholm  Farm. 

Laudhopebum  House. 

Langhaugh. 

i§^  cr.  Allan  Water. 

^^  cr.  Tweed. 

Damick  vill. 

MELROSE. 

Eildon  vill. 

Newton,  Dryburgh. 

StBoswell'B. 

Ancrum, 

where  the  Ale  Joina  the 

Teriot. 

Teviot  Bridge. 

^^  cr.  Teviot. 

Bonjedwaid. 

g^  cr.  Jed  Water. 

JEDBURGH. 


II 
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Eldin, 

Castle. 


Lord 


Melville 
Melville. 

Newbattle  Abbey,  Mar- 
qnis  of  Lothian. 

Powder  MUls,  the  oldest 
in  Scotland. 

Ruins  of  Borthwick 
Castle,  with  BorthwkOr 
Kirk.  The  Gastte  is  verv 
entire,  and  was  inhabited 
for  a  short  time  in  ISSJ  by 
Queen  Mary  and  Both  well. 


Crookston   House,  

Borthwidi,  Esq. 
Pirn, Tidt,  Esq. 


Langlee    House,     

Bruce,  JBsq. 

Pavillion,  L.  Somerville. 

The  Tale  of  the  Allan  is 
supposed  to  be  the  "  Glen* 
dearg"  of  the  Monastery. 

Near  Melroae  are  the 
Eildon  Hills,  on  which  are 
the  remains  of  Roman 
Camps. 

DrybuTgb  Abbey  is  beau- 
tiAOly  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tweed.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  interred 
here.  Farther  down  the 
Tweed  is  Mertoun,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Polwarth. 

Near  Ancrum  the  Roman 
road  from  York  to  the 
Firth  of  Forth 


JedbaTgb  b  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jed,  in  the  midst  of  a  oountrv  beaatiftilly 
rooded.  It  b  a  royal  burgh  of  very  ancient  erection,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  Border  towns, 
ind  a  place  of  oonnderable  importance  before  the  Union.  After  that  period  its  trade  waa, 
n  m.  great  measure,  destroyed ;  it  baa  now,  however,  greatlr  revived.  The  remains  of  the 
%  bbey  form  the  principal  object  of  cariosity  in  Jodbursh.  It  was  founded  either  in  11 18  or 
147»  and,  after  various  damages  in  the  course  of  the  Border  wars,  was  burnt  by  tbe  Earl  of 
lertford  in  lAtf.  It  is  a  magnificent  ruin,  and  is  considered  the  most  pericct  and  bean- 
tfnl  specimen  of  tbe  Saxon  and  early  Gothic  in  Scotland.  Part  of  the  west  end  is  fitted  up 
m  a  pariah  eburcb.  The  Castle  of  Jedburgb,  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  town  head,  was 
,  fuitnaa  of  very  great  strength.  The  ground  is  now  occupied  by  a  JaiL  The  environa  of 
edbtti]^  abound  In  rich  woodland  acenes.  Some  remains  of  the  Ikmous  ancient  forest  are 
o  be  seen  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  the  half  ruined  caatle  of  Femiehirst,  beloufdng  to  the 
Aarqvia  of  Lothian,  and  the  original  seat  of  his  ancestors,  the  Kers.  Jedburvi  contains 
beve  4000lnliaUtants.  and  Joins  with  Haddington,  North  Berwick,  Dunbar,  and  Lauder,  in 
Icctiqg  •  member  of  Parliament. _^ 
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Morton  Hall,  B.  Trot- 72 

^iu3ehoaae   Honae,  a^jl, 
cormption  of  Boanieaax|704 
House,  some  French  Pro-;  59 
testants  heTing  emisratedj^Q 
hither   from    Boordeanzi^*' 
after  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  in  1985. 
AtalitaedisUnee.Wood-  6? 
hoaselee,  F.  Tjtler,  Esq. 

Olencorse    Honse   and 
Church. 

Penicuik  Ho.,SirOeoige 
Cleric,  Bart 
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I         BDINBUBOH. 

The  road  leaTes  Edin- 
burgh by  Nioolaon  Stieet. 


Where  the  direct  road 
to  Dumfiies  parts  off  on 
the  Tight. 

Earlj  Vale. 


Close  to  the  rUlam  b 
of  Lord 


Darnhall,  a  seat 
Elibank. 


An  ancient  roTal  bnrgh 
aated 


60 


Powbuni. 
Libberton  Kirk, 
Buidiehouse. 
Straiton  viU. 
Pass  Bilston  Toll-bar, 
where  road  to  Boslin  parts 
off  to  left 

Greenlaw. 

Auchindinnj. 

Penicuik. 

J^  cr.  North  Esk. 

Wellington  Inn. 

Leadbum  Inn. 

Ringside  Edge. 


56 

62 

Se51 


beautifuUriitui 

Tweed.  Population  of  the 
pan«h  2750.  From  this 
18  six  miles  along  the 
north  hank  of  the  Tweed 
to  Innerleithen,  a  village 
resorted  to  for  its  mineral' 
spring  and  for  rural 

DrummeUrier  Castle  wasjS? 
formerly  the  property  oj 


49 

464 

46 

1444 


It    pow 
weedie. 


weifnl   family   of« 
from  whom   it 


28 


went  to  the  fiunily  of  the 
Hajs.    It  is  now  the  pro-Ui 
perty  of  White,  Esq.  ^^ 


There  is  another  road 
from  Edinburgh  to  Moflfat 
and  Dumfries,  which  leads 
by  the  Pentland  Hills, 
Olencroes,  Linton,  and 
Broughton  Tillages,  and 
joins  tbe  other  road  about 
31  miles  from  Edinburgh. 
Thedistance  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Dumfries  by 
this  road  is  71  miles. 


Eddleston  tUL 
PEEBLES. 

[iiiff«.— ToatiiM.] 

J^  cr.  Lyne  Wat. 

Stobo  Kirk. 

Stobo  Castle, 
O.  Montgomery,  B^rt. 

New  Posso, 

Branghton  viU. 

Dnimmekier  Eark. 

Crook  Inn. 

Bield. 

Tweed  Shawa. 

.^cr.  Annan. 
MOFFAT.l 


II 


At  a  little  iistanec,  the 

mios  of  CraigBsfllaiGasck. 

Oraceosewnu 

St.  Catberiae's. 

Near  StnitonvasfM^ 
the  eeeond  of  three  eae- 
fllcts  which  took  place  m 
one  day  in  130S.  rtylcd  tbe 
battle  of  BoaUn. 

Dirden  Hooaa,  6.  If  er 
oeiv  Esq. 

Built  as  a  depot  h^ 
French  priaoueis  duriBtj 
the  late  war,  now  ooa^ 
pied  as  bameka. 

Pass  throo^  aooasido' 
able  tract  of  moori^ 
oovntry. 


18 
22 
23 
25 

F 

37 

46 
48 


Bans,  Foneater,  Esq. 

Across  the  Tweed,  the 
Vale  of  Manor,  in  whkh 
liTed  David  Ritchie.  th< 
loriginal  of  tbe  Black 
iDwarl 

Olirer  Caatie  rams. 

PolmoodHooae,  Captaisi 
Forbes. 

Th^  remarkable  hoDo* 
the    DoTil's  Beef^ 


191 

17i 

6i 


IdleS 

'tnmi.  n 


jf/«a*^AnnRndale  Arms.] 53    town,  noted  for  iSmSU 

Beatock  Inn.         544  dual  v^teiB.    Popalatwn 

Kirkpatrick  Juxta.   564.^boat  uoo.  , 

tfCTOi  «-   iir.*«.  ^c   a?  mV    Amiafield  Is  the  aeat  oil 

■S^  cr.  Water  of  iE.  6  /  4  th*  mnoi«»t  fii.»»iy  »f  rK... 

Amisfield  House,    i      itejto. 
with  the  old  mined  tower  69  !  -""^~^ 
of  Amisfield.  1 

Tinwald  Kirk-       L, 
DUMFRIES.  t] 

[/iww.-— King's  Anns;    /4 
Cbmmercial.] 
Dumfries  waa  made  a  royal  burgh  in  the  thirteenth  century.    It  contains  few  maoB- 
meuts  of  antiquity,  except  an  excellent  bridge  of  three  arches,  which  has  stood  for  nearlr 
wo  yearB,     The  moat  interesUng  circumstance  connected  with  Dumfries  is  its  harise  bcea 

(irSiSl!?S^«^A?"'*^-P****  of  Bums.  St.  Michael's  church-yaid  containa  an  extra- 
aSSS^ItSC^/k^"!*"? "l"**  ?:^*"*  proportions  and  decorations.  Dumfriea  unites  with 
Annan,  Kfrlccndbnght,  Lochmaben,  and  Slanquhar,  in  returning  a  Member  of  Parliamcns. 


_  thebirtii 
Iplace  of  Patersom,  thej^ 
Sector  of  the  banks  of  Eb^ 
Hand  and  Scotland,  aed 
llikewiw  of  tbe  Scottish  ex- 
pedition to  Duien. 
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f  moM  BDm. 


New   Merchiston   Ho., 
(Talker,  Esq. 

Snghton  Hall,   Baird; 
Bart. 

Stsi^toD,  Watson,  Emj, 


Hatton,  Captain  Darid- 
Mm  ;  lomeriT  >  rwl 
leocc  of  the  landordale 
lamUj. 

The  Cbvreli  of  Mid 
CaJdcr  ia  a  fine  apccimeii 
>f  an  old  paiocmalplace 
)f  worahtp  in  the  Gothic 
itrle.  The  fiather  of  Arch- 
buhop  Spottiawoode  offici- 
■ted  heve.  being  Miniiter 
»f  Gaidar. 


A  new  road  leada  from 
his  to  Stratharen,  croaaing 
he  Cljde  by  the  Garion 
Bridge  ;  another  road, 
nmevhat  Icaa  direct,  leada 
tj  Hamilton.  The  fbr- 
aer  is  used  by  the  atage 
oadies  to  Ayr. 


Wallace's  Cairn,  markhig  30 
he  scene  of  a  conflict  be-, 
ween  that  hero  and  a  party 
fEoffHab. 

A  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
iKfat  ia  Dramdog,  the 
pene  of  the  battle  of  that 
ame,  in  May  1079,  in 
rUch  ClaTerhoase  was  de- 
wtad  by  the  Covenanten. 

London  Caatla,  the  ma^- 
Ificent  scat  of  the  Mar- 
ttis  of  HastiagiL 


SDINBUBOH. 
LeaTethe  dtybyPrinceaSt. 

691        Gorgie  MiUs. 
.^cr.WatofLeith. 
Loanend. 
66     Long  Hennandston 

via 

64     Addiston.     )  Earl  of     .. 

63^   Dalmahoj.  j  Morton.    *i 

41^  cr.  Gogar  Bum. 
63       Bum  Wjmd  Inn. 
61|We9terCock8iedean.    lOJ 

East  Calder. 

60  MID  CALDER.  12 

Prom  Mid  Calder  pro 

ceeds   also  the  aouthem 

line  of  road  to  Glasgow. 

^Q  cr.  Almond  Wat 
55i  West  Calder  Till  16^ 
Here  commences  an  ex- 
tenaire  mour,  nnenlirened 
by  any  object  of  interest. 
At  length,  after  passing 
near  the  extenaiTo  iron 
work  of  Shotta,  the  road 
begina  to  descend  by  the 
minor  Tale  of  Caider  into 
the  Talley  of  the  Clyde. 

AUanton,  28 

Lady  Seton  Stuart 

BonkUL  129 

Newmains  Inn«       30 

On  left  of  Garion  Bridge 
thoTilLofDalaerf. 


II 


oir  LMwr  raoM  mmn. 


Dairy   Honse,  Walker, 
Eaq. 


Biocarton,    Sir   James 
Gibson-Craig,  Bart. 


Close  to  Mid  Calder  is 
Calder  House,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Torphichen,  where 
John  Knox  preached,  and 
where  the  only  authentic 
portrait  of  him  exists.  The 
Iscenery  around  Mid  Calder 
lis  of  a  Tery  romantic  do- 
.scription. 


Stonehoiue  -vill. 
STRATHAVEN. 

PriesUand. 

Danrel  vill. 
Newmilla  vill. 

OALSTON. 

KILMARNOCK. 

4^  cr.  Irvine  Water, 

and  paaa  throngh 

Riccarton  vilL 
Symington  Kirk. 

MonkUm  vilL 

Prieatwick  vill. 

AT& 


The  road  nowpaaseaoTsr 
a  long  tract  of  moorish 
land,  enlirened  only  by  the 
Ati  towering  form  of  London 
l^  HUl,  when  Ayrshin  is 
dO    entond. 

5]    The  mora  direct  road  to 
e  e    Ayr  from  this  point,  leads 
00    by  FaU  and  St.  Qnivoz, 
saTing  two  miles. 
Kilmarnock  b  eminent 

60  as  a  seat  of  various  bran- 

6 1  ches  of  woollen  manufac- 
tnn.  It  now  riTala  Kid 
denninster  in  the  raanu- 
facturo  of  carpets.  The 
cotton   manufacturo   has 

65  also  beeo  introduced  with 
marked  success,  and  the 
6 8  town  nowprodnces shawls, 
gauzes,  and  muslins  of  the 
694  finest  quality.  The  ezter- 
-.  nal  anpeanmoeof  Kilmar- 
72    nock  is  very  pleasing. 
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oir  lueBT  WHOM  soiir. 


J.^ 


Merchistoo  Caatle, 


B«berton,  Christie.  Char 
lei  X.  and  his  family  occu- 
pied thia  houM  for  aome 
time  as  shooting  quarters. 


73f 


At  a  little  distance,  Bic- 
carton,  Oibson-CnUfr  Bart 

MaUeny,  C.  O.  Soott 
Ualmahoy  Crags,  (KKfeet 

abore  the  sea. 
Meadowbank,   Maoono- 

chle,  Lord  Meadowbank 


Carnwath  Ho.,  Sir  N, 
M.  Lookbart,  Bart 


Here  was  the  original 
seat  of  the  fiunily  of  Doug- 
las. In  the  TicinJty  of  the 
townstandsDonglasCastle, 
a  seatof  Lord  Douglas.  A 
part  of  the  old  church  is 
still  kept  In  repair,  on  ac^ 
count  of  the  mmumentsin 
it  and  the  burying  rault. 


Cumnock  is  celebrated 
for  the  manufacture  of 
those  curious  little  cabinets 
known  by  the  name  of  Gum 
nock  snuff-boxes. 


EDINBURGH. 
Loare  the  dly  by  the 
Lothian  Road  and  Port 
Hopetoun. 

Pass  under  the  Union 
Canal    aqueduct   and 
Batlway  viaduct. 
Slateford  viU. 


70}  Currie  vill.  6 

69  Ravelrig.  7  J 

65}  Little  Vantage  Inn.  II 
64}  Morton  Castle  Ruins.  12 
62}  Causewsyend  Inn.  1^ 
61}  -^  cr.Linhouse  Wat  15 
59  J      CrosswoodHiU.       174 

■^^  cr.  Drybum  Bum 
54}  JM  cr.  Medwen  Wat.  22 
51}       Camwath  vill.        25 
48 J        CantairB  vill. 
47  J   Ravenstmther  Toll. 

4§^  or.  Clyde. 
44}  Hyndford  Bridge  Inn. 
41}        Hecklebimy. 
38|    Douglas  Mill  Inn. 
36|;  Douglas. 

J^  cr.  Douglaa  Wat 

25}  Muirkirk.  51 

Muirmill  Bridge. 

20}    i^cr.  AyrWat     56 

1K1  CUMNOCK.  ^,, 

^^t  [/nn«.— The  Clydeadale  ^H 

94  Anna.]  gy 

^^  cr.  Buniock  Wat. 
5}      Drongan  House. 

4}'  ^^  cr.  Kyle  Wat 

I  1  Shawwood. 

AYR. 


OJI  LBfT  fhOU  KOIK. 


Craig  Ho.»  Gordon 


The  Oaledonian  RaS- 
vay  viaduct  crosBes  ibe 
aqueduct  of  tlie  Unkii 
Canal  here. 

At  a  little  distaBce  oa 
the  left,  Colinton  TiUacc- 

Lennox  Tower  in  ruins, 
on  a  fine  sitoatkm,  com- 
mandingan  extenatre  viev. 
It  has  been  a  place  of  great 
strength. 


284 
t9i 

32 
35i 


404 


Easter  CoIsiam,Linniae, 
Esq. 

For  man;  miles  bcJbre 
and  after  thia  point,  tb4 
road  passes  ov«r  p  dismal 


Kenewell,    C^t.    Btr- 
tram. 

Garstairs  Ho.,  UoBtoth, 

At  the  distance  of  fi 
miles  is  Lanark,  an  ancia*. 
royal  bnxgh ;  popnUitioa  of 
thetown6006.  Th«  Alb 
of  the  Clyde  at  Bonninetes 
sp  I  and  Cora  are  about  2  miJct 
^*>ft  from  Lanark,  nppronchcd 
by  a  road  leading  thresh 
New  Lanark  village,  where 


seen. 

Between  Camnodk  and 
Mnirkirk  lies  the  extcnaivt 
monasdenominated  Ainr* 


71 

72} 

75} 

76} 


If  OSS,  wher^  on  Jaly  91. 
16aQi  askinnish  took  place 

betweenabody-'^ 

a>mmanded  b 

under 


Corenantera.  under '  tht 
conduct  of  Rackstosui  ef 
RathiUet  and  Mr.  Bkcbuai 
Cameron. 


oogic 
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RDINBU  aOH.-UPHALL.-BATHOATB.-AIRDWB.-GLA8GOW.-42J  Miles. 


ox  aivBT  yaoM  koin. 


Mwiajfield.  W.  Murrmy, 

Tseechwood.     Dandaa, 

CoTst«rp1i!ne      House, 
eith,  Bart. 
Clenniston,     Patenon, 

•q 

Gogar  Home,  Bamny, 

•q- 

Ingliston,  Oitwon,  Esq. 

Xrwliston.  Jamet  Hog. 
•q.,  once  t&e  teat  of  the 
^t  Earl  of  Stair. 


2i 


371 
36| 
36} 

35} 


KirkhiU,    tbe     ancient 
jnily  seat  of  the  Earl  o<\ 


32} 


EDINBURGH. 
Leare  the  city  by  PrincesSt 

Cultbridge. 
Corstorphine  vilL 

North  Guile. 

Nether  Gogar. 
i^  cr.  Gogar  Bum. 

Mount  Gogar. 
Golf  Hall. 

Middle  Norton. 
J^  cr.  Almond  Wat. 

.^^  cr.  Broxburn. 


lUphall 

le  Hon.  Henry  Ereldne, 


ihaU  Kirk  lie  Interred 
inrr  Erekine, 
Enkine.    his 


id    Lord 
rother. 


|31i 
30} 

A  burgh  of  barony,  sup-  24} 
arted  mostly  byireavhig, 
Bd  partly  by  the  a4)aceiLt  20} 
sal  and  lime  works. 
Bedlormie,  Livingstone, 
art. 
Aocbingray,     Haldane, 

The  road  is  here  skirted  1 8} 
r  a  fine  sheet  of  water, 
om  which  the  Canal  is 
ipplied. 
WoodhaU»  CampbeU  of  13} 
liawfield. 

A  irdrie  is  a  thrlTing  mo- 
em  town,  which  has  been 
illcd  into  existence  chiefly 
y  the  neigibbouiing  iron 
orks  and  collieries.  It  is 
inated  between  two  riru- 
^  on  a  risinagTonnd,  and 
I  a  handaomeiy  built  town. 
*opulation  14,426. 


10} 
H 

n 

6} 
3 


Summerlee  House.  M*- 
baire,  Baq. 

Bailliestoun  Ho.,  Mas- 
rell,  Esq. 

Moont  Vernon,  Bnch- 
Eeq. 


Broxburn. 

UPHALI. 

West  Mains. 

BATHGATE. 

Armadale  Inn. 

j^^  cr.  Craigs  Water. 

West  Craigs  Inn. 

Auchingray. 

Blackrig. 

Pass  Calder  Water. 

Clerkston  vill. 

AIBDR1B. 
[ihfw .'— Dnumnoiul*8.] 
Caimhall.  { 

Longloan.  I 

Drumpellier. 

Shettlestone. 

Joins  the  Mid  Calder  road. 

Camlachie. 

GLASGOW. 


ON  LKJT  rnOM  MDIN, 


Bosebery  House,  Bal- 
four, Esq. 

Saughton  House,  Lady 
Aberdour. 

Milbum  Tower. 

Gogar  Camp,  Osborne, 
Esq. 


Wardlaw,  Esq. 

Norton  House,  Norton, 
Esq. 


Clifton  Hall,  Sir  A.  Gibson 
Maitland,  Bart. 


MiddJeton,       MaxwiJ, 

Houston,  Shairp,  Esq. 
Robert  Bruce  gare  the 
Wony  of  Bathgate  as  a 
'porUon  with  his  daughter 
I  Marjory,  who  man  led 
Walter,  the  High  Steward, 
iin  131«.  Walter  died  at 
bis  castle  here,  the  remains 
of  which  are  still  pointed 
04    out. 

The  country  is  here  gen- 
erally a  moorish  iroland, 
rariegated  by  few  objects. 
29       MoflktHUlsintheiouth. 
Airdrie    Place,      Miss 
Mitchelson. 


32 


33} 
85 
36 
39} 


42 


Drumpellier  Ho.,  Bucb> 
annan,  Esq. 
Barracknie.    Hamilton, 


iduffHill,Tod,Esq. 
Larch  Grove,  Scott,  Esq, 
Wellhouse,  MiUar,  Esq. 

Greenfield,  M^Naim,  Esq. 
Camtyne  House,  Gray, 

Beq. 
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BOINBI7ROH..-ai7BBN8FBRRY^INVBRKBITHINa^KINAOS8^ 
PERTH.— U  Mjlm 
•  8t«Kc  CoMh  to  InTerkathing. 


|_- ,,.  40 

Tillage  or  OhMUMd  on  tha  39 
ihorttothorlfht.  | 

Diteny  Pkik.  Rwl  of  Rom.  ; 
•fjr. 

AlitttotollMMathAraUM   35 
raiu  oTDundM  Gtatio,  fthulld 


fit  BmuvT*  W«n. 
Dchu  Ho«w,  Sir  J.  Nlsbet. 
OHlffWth  Plu«,  Bour,  Em 
CMfteith  QMny. 


EDINBURGO. 

Leare  Bdinboish  lij 
Queemreny  rcMd. 

•^cr.  Water  of  LeIthbT 
Dean  Bridge,  a  niperb  edi- 
fice of  four  arches,  each  90 
feetinqiaiL 

BaraUm. 
^^  or.  AlmoDd  bj  Cm- 
mood  Bridge. 
Uawea  Inn. 
QUEENSFBRRY. 
ins  of  gnat  uitlqttitjr,'*whibh'  Cro«  FeiT]r. 

hii^bmioi^eDandM&mUy  33f    North  Qiuenafieny  Inn. 

DonalbriMl  B&  iMl  of  MoMj  I 

K'a?.S?or^l^3n^  3l»     INVERKEITHINO. 

laolonehoijroTontiaeaiBiiiemo-  27  Crosqgatea 

ffttod  In  Um  balUd  of  "Tho 

boQDteErl*  of  Moray."  o-  r,      ^      «      ^  , 

PonM.  Colon.!  Mcfc«r.  **        Cowden  Beath  Inn. 
Loehgdiy,  iMl  of  Mhrto.  J^^  -  Off 

Loehon.  Ln4y  Beoit.  -ca>         ,,         , ' 

!-^  cr.  Kelly  Water. 

BenartyHUL 
Gaimey  Bridge  hamlet. 


BitTla^hQutk. 

KlnroH  ii  litaated  on  the 
iMMitlfyil  banks  of  Loehlorm.' 
Lochltvnn  Qutlo,  nmarkabU 
for  Its  great  antiquity,  and  as 
Mag  tha  plan  when  Qoeon 
Mary  waa  impriaoned.  Tha! 
larad  in  Loohlenn 


17  !  KINROSS. 

I  Population.  S017. 

15  Milnathort 

14  Pamheadlnn. 

I  Gflen-Far^. 

Bdldlnn. 

4  I  Bridge  of  Earn. 
'  Monerieflb  HUl. 
On  whoee  ahoulder  the  tra- 
veller first  oomes  in  sight, 
of  Perth. 

PERTH. 


ow  LOT  nHrai  xix»  a 


Jolia  Wai8QB*a^«^ 
the    Orphaa   HoBltal 
tftogt  of  gwnrSiyi 
Ba*drtoB.L«l7  Mwny  Kod 
'Craigawik. 
CfalgMttU.  Hops  ▼««.  Siq. 


9  Qnenutevy  «na  tttut^i  is\ 
m  royal  hwgta  bylCaleoteCk 
ini  y**'..*°*  d«ri*wl  111  Baa 
IQI  (hn  Maipan*  Us  Qaaa 
ter  or  Edgar  Atbdiw. 
an  tha  nitaia  oTamSaa 
<^nn«Uti  FVten,  mwe^ 
laao. 

la^     A««ryaaelcati««a]  Iwfl 
17  (thaLtop-  Thafcayifiatpa 


KtatoTBMth. 

ManlNiigii,  «ha  MKh^te 

of  tha  two  brothva  Adam,  d 


long  tha  a 

mneh  for  tha 
thagrooada. 


44 


a,    ar  C.  «». 
ofthaLovdOjn 

I.  vk>  & 


Tha  road  nam  catan 
ftn,  a  bsaiitiltal  llttia  .«-« 
•oelosMlbrthaOehih.  Talk 
right  AbsiusChy,  «te  lamfci  i 


In  tha 
Bridgo  of] 
Wain  oalah 


■■raaaa   • 

I  PlteMU 


wiii„g..St7o'hS^aLr»?sara  asisi^ofSfBas!^         **»-*'** 

■wmon  pwachad  hy  John  Kng«.      "^ ''■™""*"  «^  "•»»«»««>  •««»«<?--• 
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PKRTH.—DUNKELD.— BLAIR  ATHOLL.— INVERNESS.— 117  Milks. 
•  Stage  and  Mail  Ctiuches  pee  Thne  Tables. 


05  axaHT  FKOM  PKHTH. 


Lonrarty     Bleaehficld,    i. 
Thich  L*  the  Keoe  of  th«  battla 
'i  LuDCATtr.  hetireea  the  & 
^d  tbe  Daneo. 

Nnr  Stanley  Mills,  eelebvated 

•r  th^ir  eBormoa*  vbcala,  and 

the  Lioa  of  CamiKie. 


Aaotfaerroad  parts  olTdlrectly 
"ut  to  BUtrtrowriew  The  jrre- 
«nit  route  paaMs  fnraome  miles 
aiong  the  cast  bask  of  the  Taj. 

Donkeid  la  •  place  of  frreat 
satiqnitT.  and  vas  at  one  time 
th*-  capiUl  of  aadcnt  Caledouia. 
Ob«  of  the  principal  ol^ocu  of 
evrlovitj  here,  is  the  ruined 
CatixHlTAL  It  most  hare  been 
s  fln«  pile  of  building.  The 
•K  »iii«t«re  to  T**^!  Oolhlc, 
p&nlj  Saxon. 

The  road  now  enters  the  pass 
.  f  KiiUerrankie  a  narrow  filea, 
M  the  bottom  of  which  runs  the 
TuxiLmel  water. 

The  Talc  of  the  Tilt  Is  crle- 
bn.t«d  for  its  flnc  scenery,  and 
for  rr-olotitral  wonders.  At  llie 
Bn<lge  ot  Tat  Is  an  excellent 
iniu 

The  noble  old  Castle  of  Blair 
^Duke  of  AthoU).  is  in  the  nclgb- 
b^mrbood. 

About  two  miles  from  Blslr 
Athol,  the  road  crov«s  the 
Bni^u-.  where  that  river  makcA 
a  li^ripe  of  cascades,  which  en- 
joy ertenaiTe  celebrity. 

Near  Etriah  there  is  a  beauti- 
lUl  waterAOl. 

AcToes  the  Spey,  ruins  of 
RathTcn  Cistle  and  Barracks, 
d^sitroyed  by  the  Highlander! 
in  174^ 

Across  Spey,  Invereahio,  Sir 
Geo.  M'Pherson  Grant  of  Bal- 
linilalloch. 

Rtnhiemtirchus,  Sir  J.  P. 
Grant. 

Opposite  Aricmorv  to  Caim- 
^onu  HllL 


72 
73 
76 
84i 
92 

101 

Near  Hoy  flail.  Mlnto«h  of  inA 
.  .iDto^.    Here  Prince  Charles ! 
Sriiart  was  neariy  taken  by  sitr>  111 
priM!  in  February  17M. 

117 


PERTH. 

Scone  Palace. 

■^  cr.  Almond  Water. 

4^  cr.  Shochie  Water. 

New  Inn. 

Auchtei^zaven  village, 

or  Sankfoot 

Murthlj  Castle. 

Pass  Bimam  Hill  and 

HoteL 

■^^  cr.  the  river  Tay. 

DUNKELD. 

Dowally  Kirk. 

Logierait. 
Moulinam  Inn. 

Pitlochiie. 

^^  cr.  the  Tilt 

BLAIR  ATHOL. 

Dalnacardoch  Inn. 

Dalnaspidal. 

^^  cr.  Edindon  Wat. 

Dalwhinnie  Inn. 

Etriah. 

^^  cr.  Truim  Water. 

Bridge  of  Spey. 

Pitmain. 

Kingossie. 

Kincraig. 

Aviemore  Inn. 

-?^  cr.  Dolnain  Water 

by  Bridge  of  Carr. 

Freeborn  Inn. 

Moy  Inn. 
Daviot  Kirk. 

INVERNESS. 


!i 


117 

IIH 
111 

11-1 
1(J9 
lOS 

1C5 
103 


102 
97 

92 


OH  LtFT  FSOM  ffUTH. 


Earl  of  Harndt^ld^ 

Ftu  ttaojji, mtvi,  Ea<i. 


Ths  watki  ihmagh  Ihe  ptili 

fim  iff  DiiH.li*t4  ara  upwirus  wf 
»  miles  lib  Iriigth, 

Frrtm  iJvift  pottit  a  rntd  J>fT- 
*#!?']*  by  the  ***i  side  fJT  ihp 
ri^cT  tn  [,r>fi(jrsltt  and  Lbcoee 
by  Al-crTcl^y  lu  i£eaoir.>««. 

Elpb*  nij]**   nbciTB 

liny  uniiird  irii|fr«  of  [In-  Tnm- 
IB#1  anil  Carrf  flail  l^^tQ  llvd  fay 

Tlje  lite  of  Faak4%  It  tft  i 
Pfi'illSarlj  niiiianii?'  thMnClMf. 
It  <taBd><  al  Lbc  /imc-tion  of  Ihriv- 
ilifi?|J  au^  (H)|iinfii-<l  vall+ya.  umI 

la  I -qdrcled  on  all  tides  by  di- 
Tt3^nt  monntalns. 

In  fW*nt,  on  the  ascent  to 
Urrard  HonM>,  is  the  scene  of  the 
battle  of  Kllllecranki'-.  fought 
July  2«,  1(K«.  between  the  High* 
landers  uiidt-r  Duiidoc.  and  the 
forces  of  Kinjf  William  under 
Mnckiiy,  the  rorTnerh<<In^  killed, 
and  the  bitter  dercatcd. 


From  Dalwhinnie  the 
tain  of  Benalder  nuiy  he  seen. 
Rituat4>d  on  the  north  side  of 
LochErichC 

Hero  a  road  parts  off  by  Lag-^ 
ran  -md  Garvamorc,  and  over 
the  difUcult  hill  of  Corriarrack 
to  Fort  Augustus. 

FVom  Pitmain  may  be  frn 
the  rocky  barrier  of  uaJ«  Dha 
towards  the  west,  the  gathering 
pUeo  of  the  M'Pheisons. 

Bdvllle.  the  seat  of  MTher- 
.ju,  the  translator  of  Qssiaii. 
now  possessed  by  Miss  M'Pher- 


Inremeas  to  a  royal  burdi  of 
the  first  reformed  class,  Joiniu;; 
with  Forres.  Fortrose,  and 
Nairn  in  electing  a  Member  of 
Parliament  Population  U.334. 
Invemeaa  to  considered  the  rai-i- 
tal  of  the  Highlands,  being  tiie 
onl>-  town  of  impcrtanea  '' 
yond  Aberdeen. 
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OLASOOW.-RUTHKR0LEN.~HAMILT0N.-LANARK.-PEEBLBS^ 
8ELKIRK-HAWlCK.-«3*  Mil«». 


OK  mOIIT  FROM  OLASeOW. 


Near  the  ancient  royalj 
bnrgh  of  Rvtheisleii,  of 
date  1196.  now  cUefly  oc- 
cupied by  weaTon. 


J.!| 


80 


74i 
67 


594 


Dechmont  HHl  !b  here 
a  coxiapieuoaa  object    It 
commanda  a  reiy  exten-i'Sl 
sive  view. 

Numeitroa  neat  Tillaa 
on  both  aides  of  the  road. 

Hamilton  unitea  with 
Falkirk,  Alidrie,  Lanark, 
and  Linlithijow  in  lending 
a  repreaentative  to  Par- 
liament. PopnlationeSO. 
Cloae  to  the  town  is  Ha- 
milton Palace,  the  aaperb 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Ha* 
milton.  The  interior  of 
the  palace  is  fitted  up 
in  the  moat  gorgeous 
Btrle;  and  the  oollection 
of  paintings  has  long; 
been  considered  the  besti 
in  Scotland.  Within  the! 
grounds,  on  the  banks  of  58^ 
the  rirer  Atou,  the  ndn  of 
the  ancient  Castle  of  Cad- 
Bow  Is  perched  on  the  top 
of  a  rodcSUOfeat  above  the 
water. 

Twenty-two  miles  from 
Olaagow  stands  Craig- 
nethan  Castle,  on  a  lofty 
eminence  near  the  confluxi 
of  the  Nethan  and  the 
Clyde.  This  fbrtress,  now 
in  ruins,  was  once  the  seat'^  1 
of  the  celebrated  penonagei^  * 
called  the  Bastard  of 
Arran.  394 

Vale  of  Manor,  in  which' 
lived  DaTid  Ritchie,  the  39 
original  of  theBlack  Dwarf. ' 


GLASGOW. 
LeaTcGlasgowbT  thecal- 
ton.    At  Barrowfleld  take 
to  the  left. 

J^  CT.  Clyde  at  Dal- 
mainock  Bridge. 

Cambualang  tIIL 

Blantyw  YilL  and 
Priory  on  the  left 

HAMILTON. 

Dalserf  vilL 


A 


H 


8 
164 


oM  Larr  moM  olasgow 


On  the  left,  at  a  distaoce, 
Clyde  Iron  Works. 

Remarkable  for  a  mt 
rcTiTal  of  religion,  whiiA 
occttired  there  in  oosse^ 
quence  of  the  pnadiingor 
Whf    '  " 


Nethanfbot 

Soon  after  pass  Stone- 
byres  FalL 

J^  cr.  Clyde  Water 
by  Lanark  Bridge.     ^*i 

LANARK.  25 


jitefield. 

The  remains  of  BLaDtrrr 
Priory  are  delightftdh 
ritnated  on  the  banka  of 
the  Clyde,  opposite  to 
Bothwell  CaaUe.  In  tbe 
neif^bonrfaood  there  U  a 
large  cotton  mill,  vhidi 
igires  employment  to  A** 
persons. 

Near  Mauldalie  Castk^ 
22l'Nbb«t;  Esq.  oneetbeMate< 
*  the  Earis  of  Hyndfiofd. 


48 


.33 

Innerleithen,  afaTourite' 
resort  of  the  dtiieni  of  27 
Edinburgh,  is  a  haadaome, 
village  full  oi  neat  houses;) 
its  situation  is  mj  beauti-'i « 
M.  Jl8 

Traqnalr  Honae,  Earl  of 
Traquair  12 


^    cr.    Clyde    by 
Hyndford  Bridge. 

Biggar. 

-^  cr.  Biggar  Water. 

Broughton. 

Stobo  Castle. 

Stobo  Kirk. 
-^  cr.  Lyne  Water. 

PEEBLES. 

Innerleithen  vill.  and 

Mineral  Wells. 

Femalee  or    Yair 

Bridge. 

SELKIRK. 

HAWICK. 


351 


424 

44 

444 


Stonebyreo  Fall, 
named  tnm  the  adjaccsi 
estate  of  Sttmebyres,  « 
cataract  of  m^tj-€ig» 
feet  in  height. 


Lanark  is  a  Tery  aacist 
royal    bnigh. 


About  a  mile  (hn  1^ 
ark,  diere  is  a  pmfosK 
raTine  through  whidi  lite 
Mouse  water  diiaciinsli  * 
join  the  Clyde.  The  yn- 
dpitous  sides  of  the  nrm 
are  the  celebrated  Qr^ 
land  Crags,  in  «te^ 
Wallace  found  niagi» 


Montgomery,  Bart. 


Nidpath  Castle,  nearh  it 
|ruina,amo8tTomantle«tE 

504ation. 

'  HorsbuxghCastieiBniBr 

^gil  Cardxona,      Williannm. 

654! 
834= 
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GLASGOW.— DUMBARTON.— TARBET.—TYNDRUM.— PORT 
WILLIAM.— 103  Mii.iw. 
*  Coachei  dTrnng  July,  August,  and  Septenber. 


»!«  RieBT  FROM  GLASGOW. 


Crmnstoo  HOI,  Hoaldiworth, 
Qd  DiuDcrmn  other  tUIim,  be- 
mttiiitf  to  th*  wwhhy  dUstoa. 

Jordanhin,  Smith.  Ciq. 

Duxnbaiton  iaoocofthc  ftnir 
ntrMMS«tipaUtcd  by  the  art! 
«•  of  Unloa  to  be  kept  ap,  and 
xordinsly  it  stlU  in  repair, 
id  oeeupied  by  agarrtaoo. 
C«rdala  Ho..  Stirling,  Eeq. 
BonhiU,  Smotlet.  B««i. 
Ballot  CaMle  Stutt. 
Loch  Lomond  Is  on  the  right  I 
r  manjmilea. 

Coineraa  Ho..  SmoUet,  Esq. 

Buaedinr.  Colqahoim,  Bart. 

Lnaa  la  beantUtaDy  altnaled ; 
•  wBSera  of  the  Lnaa  ran 
rough  Icand  hll  into  Loeh 

MXUlfui. 

Nearly  oppoaite  Invemglaa 
Land,  In  a  boUaw  above  a 
laJl  caacadc.  are  the  niina  of 
vennaid  Fort,  an  old  mill- 
rj  station,  ehkdflydeaigned  to 
ep  tlM  Clan  Oragorta  cheek. 


ibmit  half  way  between 
MUilaroeh  and  Ti-ndnun. 
3«  is  a  Una  in  the  river 
|*<d  tb«  Pool  of  St.  PiUaa's, 
jch  Is  to  thia  day  not  un- 
;]facntl7  the  eoene  of  the  ob< 
vtuact  of  a  degrading  aiiper> 
U>a»  rtta.  Hen  8U  Fldaa, 
aoted  In  the  Highlaads  Car 
riu  ofplaty  and  aaered  gifts. 
Bi<l  to  bave  Ured. 
a  the  netehboarbood  of 
lArhnliab,  la  a  oavem  of 
rjilHeaM  Meaas,  that  no. 
y  of  IsiSa  haa  ventoiad  to 
lore  It. 


»  enUad  ft«n  the  tnMlItlon 
»Atrldc*  a  Daniah  Prinoa, 
iy»ir  Imcb  drowned  there. 
i^rt  WUUMn  la  altoatcd  on 
Oaota  of  Leah  EU.  at  the 
tooe  of  about  two  miles 
,  tb«  tarmlnation  of  the 
J  of  Corpaeh.  It  waa 
Bed  in  tlM  reign  of  WUllam 
An-  tbo  porpow  of  keeping 
»  tb«  Jaiooblteclaaaof  the 


GLASGOW. 

Leave  Glaagow  by  Ander- 
■ton. 

^^  cr.  Kelvin  Water. 

White  Inch. 

KUpatTick  vill. 

Dunglas  Castle  ruins. 

DUMBARTON. 

4^  cr.  Leven  Water. 

Renton  Till. 

Alexandria. 

Lower  end  of  L.  I<omond. 

Arden,  Bucbannan. 

^  cr.  Fmin  Water. 

Luss  Till,  and  Inn. 

Inveniglas  Ferry. 

Tarbet  Inn. 

Keep   alonff  the  side   of 
Loch  Lomond. 

Across  the  loch  is 
Inversnaid  Mill. 

Head  of  Loch   Lomond. 

Auldtaman  Inn. 

Gleniislloch.  Campbell. 

Proceed  up  OlenfUIoch  to 
Crianlarocb  Inn. 

Take  to  the  left  up 
Strathfillan. 

Tyndrum  Inn. 

Inverouran  Inn. 

Mountainous  scenery  to 
King's  House  Inn. 

Foot  of   the  steep  road 

to  Fort  WUliam.called  the 

Devil's  Staircase. 

Enter  Glencoe. 

Ballachullsh  Inn. 

The  Ferry  of  Calas-ic 
Phatric. 

ONICH. 

Coran  Ferry  across 
LochEil. 

Maryburgh. 
FORT  WILLIAM. 


n 


ON   LBFT  FROM  OlJISOOVr. 


Near  the  terminatioa  of  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal. 

Levenalde,  Ewing. 
Near  Smollet's  monument, 
and  Dalquhum  House,  where 
he  waa  bom. 
Broomlcy.  Mlas  Alston. 
Tilliehewen  Castle. 
Woodbank,  Miss  Scott. 
Bellretiro,  Mha  Rowet. 

Olen  Fniin  was  the  scene  of 
a  bloody  conflict  between  the 
M'Uregora  and  Colquhoun  in 

1001. 

For  eroaalng  I^oeh  Lomond 
to  Rowaidennan.  where  the 
'ascent  to  Ben  Lomond  is  uso- 
ally  commenced. 

Three  miles  above  Tarbet  is 
a  small  wooded  island  called 
Invenwlas.  and  about  two 
milea  &rther.  another  called 
Kllan;  on  each  of  which  are 
the  rains  of  a  ■tronghokl  of  the 
fiunily  of  Madkrlane. 


On  the  right  a  road  proceeds 
to  Killin. 


56 


Strathflllaa  waa  the  scene  of 
a  battle  of  Robert  Bruce. 

Tyndrum  Ho..  Marquis  of 
Breadalbane. 

Between     Inverouran    and 

King^  Houae,  the  road  creeses 

la  lofty  hill  called  the  Black 

741 1  Mount.    From  the  top  an  ex* 

I  tensive  view  is  obtained  of  the 

77  I  Moor  of  Rannoch,  the  lan^nt 

•tract  of  the  kind  In  Scotland. 

Olenroe    Is  ftunous    for  its 


slngularlv  wild  Alpine  sceneryi 
and  the  historical  event  con- 
nected with  lU  Themaeaacre 
lot  Glencoe  in  King  WiUiara's 
rei^.  took  place  at  the  aorth- 
west  end  of  the  vale. 

Maryburgh  contains  about 
1500  InhabitanU.  aad  two  re- 
spectable inns. 

It  eoatains  a  booib-proor 
(Baagssiae,  and  the  barrack  is 
[calculated  to  accommodate  90 
lAQi'men.  The  Ibrt  was  besieged  in 
"**'17«-«  by  the  Camerons,  but 
._-  without  success.  It  is  now 
1*M   aioMistinastoteofdisuae. 


G6ogle 
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•ABBIU>BBN.-KIWTORB.-INVBRURY.-HUNTLy.-KElTH.- 
POCHABKRS.--67  Uilkm, 


ox  RIOHT  rROM  abbho. 


II 


45 


41J 


Mufficraofis,  L.  Ja.  Bay. 

Caflkiebeo,    Dr.    Hen- 
denon. 

Glugowego. 

Bladcburn  Inn. 

Balbetban,Gordon,E0«. 

Keith  Hall,  Eiurl  of  Kin- 
tore. 

l1io  Bom.  a  conical 
mount  of  considerable  ele- 
vation, said  to  be  artificial. 
The  lirer  l^rr  runs  close 
to  it.  Tniditfon  sajs  the^ii 
pestilence  was  buried  in  It.  » 
Thomas  the  Khymer  has 
prcMJiicted: 

••  Dm  snd  Don  afasU  nin  In  OM, 
AndTwMdihaUnin  In  Tay, 
And  ths  bonnle  waMr  of  U17 
Shall  bmr  ths  Bsm  sway." 
The  first  part  of  the  pre- 
diction tras  fuliilled  b; 
the  InTcrury  Canal. 

Pitcaplc,  Lujnsden,  Esq 


ABERDEEN.* 

Cross  the  hill  of  Tyre- 

ba^er,u«.  Tirebe^ar. 

KINTORB, 
A  borough  of  considerable 

antiquity. 
Cross  Don  by  a  hand- 
some.^ of  3  arches, 
built  in  1798, 


ON  i.Krr  moM  abbrb. 


INVERORY. 

Pitcaple  Inn. 

At  some  distance,  on  the 

opposite  side  of  the  Ury, 

the  battle  of  Harlaw  was 

fought. 

July  IM,  St.  Jamcali  ewn, 

Harlaw  waa  fonffht  fonrtecn 

hundnid  and  •levco  " 


Craibstone.    Mrs     Dr. 
Scott. 

Glai«ow    Forest,    Mn 
Breboer.  . 

Benachie    rise*  to  ifce 
height  of  1420  feeL  On  the 
east  end  is  a  reinarka.i.« 
rock,   rising    P«P«*2" 
,  ti  larlT  on  three  sides IW  feet, 
l^i  it  is'only  acce«iUe  oncw 
side ;  it  has  been  fom&ec, 
tradition  says,  by  the  Rcu 
A  borongh  of  conwte- 
I5Aabl*antiqi5tT.  Hereitok- 
"  ert  Bruce  gained  a  Ticion 
over  the  Engltsb.    Hot. 
in  1745,  the  rebels  defcaw 
aparty  of  the  King'strtwp*. 
^  Mancr.  Gordon,  E» 
Balqnbain,  Leslie.  Eiq. 
Plttodrie,  Eiakine. 


Logie,  Elphinstono.  Bart. 

Pitmachie  Inn. 
Newton,  Gordon,  Esq. 
Williamston.FraacT.  F«q. 
Freefield,  Geu.  Lctth. 

Enter  the  Glens  of  Fond 
land,  through  which  the 
load  passes  for  some  miles. 
In  stormy  wt-athcrilisfrc 
queutly  shut  up. 


Tlie  Church  of  Orne  to  the 

west  1  mile. 

J§^  cr.  the  Gadie. 

'«  cih  an  I  w«ra  where  Qadi* 

rins,  ,  .    ^ 

At  the  baek  irf Benschte." 

Vill.  ofOldRain. 
J^  cr.  Kelloch. 


OldcaatleofHaithBL 


32 


19 


i^  cr.  the  ljT\\ 
Here  called  the  Glen  Wat. 
On  the  left  is  the  hill  of 
Foudland,  celebrated  for 
Its  slate  quarry,  some  of 
which  are  of  the  finest 
quaiitT. 

j^  cr.  Bogle.        38 

HXTNTLY. 

[Inns:    Gordon  Anns.] 

Once  cdebrated  for  its 

linm  manufacture,  and 

still  for  its  bleaching. 

Huntly  Lodge 

J^  cr.  Dcveron. 

Keith  vill. 

[//ifw.— Gordon  Aims.] 

i^  cr.  Isla. 

Fife  Keith  vill. 

Barren  moor  to 

FOCHABERS. 

[/««*;— Gordon  Arms.] 


^i  At  a  distance  mat  k« 
26  Been  the  hill  oi  DaBJOwr. 
ogl  If.  Dun  d'Ore ;  oa  the ttp 
^  of  which  are  the  iiiiia<^*« 
old  castle,  aaid  to  ha « 
been  the  palace  of  K-4 
Gregory  the  Great  si»J- 
tea.  lthasbeen»ttrT05i3* 
«d  bT  a  double  lamp' 
The  walls,  after  enoeta'** 
iug  IWIO  winters,  tn* 
hwrd  that  the  mt^^ 
stone  wiU  break  ra:''''' 
than  be  separated  t-r? 
the  mass ;  large  Bisa««  • 
vitrified  stone  are  tc*^ 
ed  orer  the  lerel  tp? 
the  bUI.  and  msrb  > 
many  buildings 


Huntly  Castle,  a  ruin 
partly  built  by  George  first 
Marquis  of  Huntly,  whose 
name,  and  that  of  his  wife, 
Hen.  Stewart,  daughter  of 
Esme  Duke  of  Lennox,  are 
in  the  hall.  The  extensive 
estates  of  the  Gordon 
familv  have  now  devolved 
upou'  the  Duke  of  Rich 
raond. 

About  a  mile  distant 
the  vill.  of  New  Mills. 

.Shortly  after  leaving 
Keith,  the  road  enters  up- 
on theproperlvofthe  Duke 
of  Richmond^,  and  con- 
tinues to  Fochabers ;  close 
to  which  stands  Gordon 
('astlc,  56('  icet  in  length. 
The  t»ark  is  IB  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. I  ^^ 

*  The  (}rMii  North  Road  from  Abcnlefn  to  Inv«ti«».  *♦  ^*f "**"*•.?[  **nl'^J^«S  :"• 
divI.lM  Into  two,  one  bmnch  hv  Turriff.  Itanff.  nndCuncn.  be»i.«  78  inU«{  tj*  "t**;,^, SS^^-" 
ury.  *Iuntlv,.nd  Kflth.bcinir  87  mllrt  to  Fochabew,  where  the  lofcU  again  unite.  Ttaelntlcf  ix^ 
fttaort*rBt  liuu,  it  the  mail  ooacli  road,  and  U  now  chlefl>  uacd  hy  travv Ugis.  ^ 


Many  years  the  rt«»''^ 
'of  the  last  Dnke  of 'T 
don  when  Mar-  of  H^;'- 
A  short  way  bek«»  \ 
DevcTon  is  Joined  bv  '^ 
Bogie,  and  •fterwar-i 
the  Isla.  andafter  8cs«a 
of  20  milealtfaUiiB'*-" 
Moray  Firth  at  fiacf 
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ABERDEEN.— BANTP.—CULLEN.—ELGIN.— FORRES— NAIRN- 
INVERNESS.~126  K1LE8. 
•  Coaches  to  Bnnff. 


ox  EIGHT  TBOX  ABKKD. 


PenlcT.  Haddm.  Eaq. 
Wood«dde,KUcoi2r.EM 
WaicTtoB,  Ptrie.  Tmq. 
PsiUiIU.  Skene  Kaq. 


TOlTxrdir,  HarvvT.  Ek|. 
Plttrkdaio.  lOlae.  Em. 
rflD«7  Cw4l«,  CoL  Vdaaj. 
KahUta,  Haaaoa,  Ewi. 

Haddo  Bmm,  Bwl  of  Aboi^ 


Prrto  OH«le  h  •  princely 
InotiaMT  baOdiiifr.  beaaUAilly 
■HoAied  00  A  mull  eminence 
lii  the  (WBtre  of  a  lar^ra  amphS- 
thratre  of  line  ffronnda,  aklrted 
irUh  woodi  on  the  heUrhU 
u-  <<md,  and  the  rlrer  irincUng 
tkma^  the  eentre. 

HaAum  Caatie.  DolT,  Eaq. 
■Wliaa  jeVe  at   the  Btig  & 

Tnray, 
Tifns  h«lf-way  between  Aber- 
deen and  Elgin  &  Momj." 

D«lffmec7  Ctatle.  Earl  of  FIA. 
I  mQe  from  Turriff;  not  aeen 
Vma  the  road. 

Crvlj^atoa   Outlet   Crqubart. 

Forfflec  Church  on  the  north 
jd«  of  the  riT«r  Devcron. 


Bctve<>n  Bnyndle  and  Portsoy 
b<>  ruiB«  or  Boyne  Caatie.  Bari 
•f  Sndeld,  once  the  finmt  teat 
a  th«  Korth  ot  Sootland,  but 
ir^troTod  In  the  elril  war. 

AlonfiT  thla  line  of  road  the 
:u>1b  of  FIDb  and  Seafleld.  and 
h«>  Daka  of  Richniond,  are  the 
hif^pttmrieton. 

Jfrom  BanflT  to  Poehaben  (M 
liles)  the  road  pastes  at  no 
Tpat  dlatanee  from  the  aea- 
oi»t. 

Sosr  ▼mace  of  Boekle. 
N4«r  TQla^  of  Port  Gordon. 
Speynoath  Kirk. 


Th«  poyal  bmh  of  Blftin  b 
D  old  Ihaniooiod  and  imprenlTe 
iMtx.  The  remains  of  the 
lathMlral  form  the  chief  ol^eet 
f  B.ttra<ctkm  in  EUrln.  It  was 
ninded  in  im  by  the  Biabor 
f  Moray.  The  great  tower  fel 
I  ITIL  The  Cathedral,  when 
ntlr*>,  wna  exactly  a  model  of 
j.'hfleld.  Elgin  has  been  mnch 
BMoved  of  late  yean  bv  the 
re^oa  of  various  poblieDulld- 


123 


116 

111 

107* 

104} 

99 
97 

94 


87 


63 


40 


ABERDEEN. 

Leave  Aberdeen,  and  poai  for 
sereral  miles  alon^r  the  bank  of 
the  Inveruiy  CanaL 

4^  a,  the  Don  by 
Bridgo  of  Dyce. 

New  Machar  Kirk. 
Leithfield. 

OLD  MELDRUM. 

Xeldnun  IIo.,  Urqnhart,  Eaq. 

Fyvie  Kirk  and  village. 

FVvie  C&'tle,  Gkntlon  of 

Fyvie,  on  the  right. 

Towie, 
The  native  place  of  the  ances- 
tor of  Barclay  da  Tolly.  I.  c. 
Towie,  the  Russian  generaL 

■f^  cr.  Turriff  Water. 

Muimtk,  Spottlswood,  Esq. 
Ijdtben,  Stuart,  Esq. 

TURRIFF. 
Pronounced  Tuny. 
Forrlen  House,  AbererombT, 
Barts  about  a  mile  from  Tnrrlfl*. 
On  the  luft  Montbiairy,  Mori- 
son,  Esq.,  and  Eden,  Dun;  Eaq. 

/^  cr.  King  Edward. 

^@  cr.  Deveron  River. 

BANFF. 

Boyndie  Kirk. 

-?W  cr.  BojTic  Streamlet 
bjr  Bridge  of  Broadlie. 

PORTSOY. 

A  small  irrefnilarly  built  town, 
with  a  thriving  port ;  population 

CULLEN, 
A  royal  bar<;h  in  the  Elrin  dis- 
trict, population  ISO. 

Letterfonrie,  Gordon,  Bart 

FOCHABERS. 

^^  cr.  Spey  River,  enter 

Morayshire. 

Innes  Honse. 

CoDtown  Tower. 

Kirk  of  St.  Andrews. 

ELGIN. 
[Infu :  —  Gordon    Arms ; 
The  Star  Inn.  called 
Devie'8  HotelJ 
Joins  with  Banff,  CvJltin,  In- 
vcrury,  Kintore.  and  Pcteihcad, 
inf1ecttn|;anM.P. 


54 


59 


72 


ON  UER  PSOH  ABKRb. 


Hntan  Johnston,  BarL 
KlrkhiU,  Baanermau.  Esq. 
>lnti7  House,  Forbea,  Bart. 
Kinmnndy,  Earl  of  Abenli-er 
Efaiek  House,  Burnett,  £h]. 
Straloeh,  Rainsay,  Esq. 
Bam,  Ramsay.  Esq. 
Fiurask,  Elmdie,  Eaq 
Touodi,  Kilgoar,  Eaq. 


Guk,  Earl  of  Fife. 


Banff,  the  county  town,  i* 
aareeably  situated  on  the  side 
of  a  hill  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Deveron.  It  was  founded 
bv  Halcfilm  Canmore  in  HO. 
"niero  have  been  large  addi- 
tional piers  built  to  the  harbour 
here,  but,  owinir  to  the  saod; 
bottom,  the  bar  is  often  mnci 
flJledup. 

On  the  left  on  entering  the 
town  Is  Duff  House,  the  eleipint 
mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Flft. 

Park,  Gordon,  Esq. 

Dum,  Earl  of  SeaieM. 

Olasshaoich,  Abemomby^Esq. 
Birkenbog,  Abereromby,  Bart. 

Cnllcn  House,  Earl  of  Seafleld. 
a  large  and  venerable  buUdln^. 
The  grounds  are  flue. 

Caimfleld,  Gordon,  Esq. 


Ik  Gordon  Castle^  Duke  of  Rleb- 
mond;  a  magntfieent  mansi.  . 
erected  by  Alexander  Duke  of 
Gordon,  who  died  in  18>7.  The 
ancient  seat  of  the  fkmily  was 
Huntly  Castle,  now  in  ruhui: 
near  it  Huntly  IXKlge,  Daehees 
of  Gordon. 
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ABERDEEN  TO  UTVEKSISS-Qmiimied. 


OH  MOHT  rmOM  ABKED. 


-Ill 


ramarkahlc  obeliak,  nsoAllv 
called  SwcBO^  Stone  ;  It  U 
kboT*  90  fi>«t  Idirfa,  with  »  nani- 
her  of  flruTM  cut  or  "  — *^'  * 
«re»tlll  rwnark«bljr 


The  irenioa  of  Sh«kip«ar«  haa 
immartallMd  the  town  of  Forres. 
It  wM  on  »  wMte,  two  or  thrp« 
mile*  on  the  roed  to  InrrmeM, 
that  Macbeth  ajid  Banquo  were 
uid  to  have  mot  the  weird 
tittcrt. 

On  a  amall  conical  bill,  about 
a  mile  louth  of  Forres,  U  erected 
a  tower  to  oommenomte  the 
'ictory  of  Tnfklgur. 


At  no  irreat  dtotanc*  Is  Fori- 
Georve.  remarkable  as  the  only 
reirular  fbrtlflcatloa  In  Britain, 
and  as  a  complete  archltype  in 
miniature  of  tne  great  fortresMM 
of  tb»  Mntlnent  Fort-Georire 
it  a  mile  N.W.  of  Ounpbelton, 
IS  milos  from  InTemees. 


On  rlirht,  flre  and  a  half  mllen 
from  Inverness,  Caatle  Stuart, 
Earl  of  Moray,  a  ruiu. 


Inverness  contains  •  number 
of  iroodlv  streets,  and  has  the 
uiual  public  boUdlngs  of  a  lanre 
county  town.  The  whole  en- 
virons are  beantlAiI  In  a  hl|rb 
degree,  and  there  is  no  town  in 
Scotland  which  ei\)oys  so  many 
fliie  walks.  The  flunooa  Castle 
of  InTemeaa.  which  was  the  pro- 
perty and  residence  of  Macbeth, 
«tood  on  an  eminence  to  the 
ca«t  of  the  town,  termed  the 
Crown.  This  castle  was  deetroy- 
ed  by  Malcolm  Canmore,  who 
koon  after  built  another  to  serve 
a  roval  rmldcnce  and  for- 
».  Thin  edifice  was  deetroy- 
wi.  In  KM,  by  the  troopa  of 
Pnnec  Charles  Stuart,  and  only 
the  wall  of  an  interior  rampart 
now  remains. 


37 


28 


27 


2H 


^^  cr.  the  Losue. 
Newton  House,  ForteaUi. 
Thimderton,  Dunbar,  Bart. 
Kirk  of  Alvet. 
Burgie  Cattle,  Tnlloch, 
Em.  In  distance.  Abbey 
of  KinloM. 

Grange  Hall.Grant  Peter- 
kin,£aq. 

FORRES. 

[Amu:  Fraser^;  M'Garrow'a.] 
A  roval  burgh,  in  the  Invemeas 
distiicU 

Moy,  Grant,  on  the  right 
Suspension  bridge  across 

River  Findhom. 

Brodie  House,  Brodie,  Esq. 

Dyke  kirk  and  village. 

Enter  Nairnshire. 


181  AULDEARN. 

-^  cr.  Nairn  water. 


94 


lOSi 


106 


OV  LBTT  FXOM  AIEZSl 


NAIRN, 
A  royal  burgh  of  very  old- 
fashioned  appearance. 

f^halL  1 107 

Cross  roads  to  Cawdor|ll2| 
Castle  and  Campbelton. 


Ir 


Castle  Stewart 
CuUoden  House. 
Raigmore  House. 

INVERNESS. 
The  remains  of  the  fort 
which  Oliver  Cromwell 
built  at  Inverness  are  to 
be  seen  at  the  place  where 
the  Ness  joins  the  sea. 
The  most  remarkable  na- 
tural  curiosity  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  Inverness  is 
a  strange  oblong  mound 
called  Tom-na-heurich  (hill 
of  the  fairies).  Invemeas 
joins  with  Forres,  Nairn, 
and  Fortrose,  in  electing  an 
M.P. 


Ikanawaj  Caetle.  tsi  4 
Moray,  not  aeen  tttm  the  r»i. 
It  is  four  mUee  frna  F^rr^ 
The  great  baO  wm  htik  b  -^^ 
celebrated  Rcgeat  gi7v^-->tj 
the  uephtiw  or  Btwe.  1^  -^ 
tains  the  dmU  of  ttmial  t>j« 
The  orWaal  rooC  vtuci  i<  <> 
dack  oak«  stOl  leastas.  TVI 
Flndhorn  Sows  br  It  ti^wil 
a  well-wooded  paA.  1^3«»i 
plantaHocs  of  oak.  w.li.-^ 
*«.,  cover  the  wbofc   r.nsnr' 


Anldeam  wm  (be  sene  of  ■ 
victonr  gmtncd.  lUj  «,  i«i  *^ 
the  Marquis  of  MoBtrr<«r  :tH 
an  amv  of  tbe  Coveseawnl 
under  Sir  John  Horrr. 

In  the  neiglibowhood  of  S»^ 
la  Cawdor  Castle;  tlM  >m  ■'' 
the  Earl  of  Cawdor.  It  9  ^ 
of  the  moet  aadest  aad  rr-^ 
baronhd  reaideiices  iaKr^tjai. 
It  stands  opon  a  low  rock.  -'^^ 
hanirlag  the  bed  of  a  t^r. 
and  Is  sommaded  br  tb^  kr.->f 
sixed fbrest treasL  ftbrsc^ 
within  a  moat,  and  b  s(>r-'«>'"- 
able  only  by  a  drawl !-■.•> 
Macbeth  was  <•  Thaae  <^  Csv 
dor.- 

Cawdor  Caalle  Is  dr*  t  > 
(Vom  the  Cr»w  Itoads.  T^te 
na  vUlaftc  and  cood  Ibb 

The  eeesM  of  the  hasiia  « 
CnllodcBUa  niletoth^Mte 
CollodenHoaae,  aboes  bx  eda 
from  InvemeesL 

The  moat  dlatlmniiil  *»  ^' 
In  the  Betghbowhofd  of  Iri?' 
new  a(«,  CttUoden  Hnac  %»* 
more  (Mackiatosh,  Etq.\  ^ 
vma  (Lady  SahoaX  l^ 
Castle  (Mr.  BaDUei  M^' 
(Mr.  H.  Duff).  Dockftwr  ^ 
Evan  Balllle.)  The  btsL'  > 
the  river  near  tbe-tewa  Is*' 
faitely  been  aruMCBSed  v« 
tasteAd  reaJdoBfiCB.  pJartafW 
Aa 
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I15VKHKB»-BBAULY-TA!N-W1CK-THURS0. 
*  SUge  and  Mail  Coachea--See  Time  Tables. 


OM  Rrsirr  nou  nrviiur. 


il 


ChachnabarryBaain,  the 
md  of  tha  Canal. 

PhopachT.  Fraaer. 

Acroaa  Beanly  PliilL 
Redcastle,  the  leat  of  CoL 
Hagh  Baillie. 

Near  the  road,  at  the 
point  when  it  enters  Rom- 
ahne,  are  two  upriffht 
stonea.  standing  in  a  dne 
Hne  east  and  west,  which 
marlc  the  scene  of  a  con- 
flict between  the  Frasers 
and  M'Kenaies. 

T^UTBdde,  BaUlie. 

Read  to  Fortrose. 

Highfleld.  M'Kenxie. 

One  of  fhe  moat  remark-' 
able  things  in  the  ere  of  a{ 
stranger,  all  throngh  this,' 
tract,  ia  the  enormous' 
inonntain  Ben  Wrris.  Sir; 
Hector  Mnnro  of  Foalis,| 
the  proprietor  of  this; 
moantajn,  holds  his  estate' 
in  Rofls-diire,  by  a  tenure 
from  one  of  the  earlj  Scot- 
Itiah  kini^  binding  him  to 
bring  three  wain-loads  of 
snow  from  the  top  of  the 
liill,  wbenarer  his  majesty 
shall  so  desire.  * 

Dingwall  Castle  was  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the 
EarUof  Boss. 


InchealCer,  Fraaer ;  and 
[Tnlcaim  and  NoTar» 
Unnro. 

Near  Oaatle  Leod,  the 
mcient  seat  of  the  Cro- 
narty  &mily,  and  Coal 
looae.  M'Kensie,  Bart. 


InTenordon  Castle,  M'- 
>?od,  aq. 


173 
167^ 
165 


168 
161 

167 
156 


INVEBNB8& 

Leave  Inverness  by  the 
Bridge  over  the  Ness,  and 
cross  the  Caledonian  Ca- 
naL 

Buncbrew,  Fraaer. 


Kirkhill  Kirk, 
i^  cr.  Beauly  river, 

and  enter  BBAULY. 

linns ;— Lovai  Arms ; 

Commercial.] 

Enter  Rosa-shire. 


Gilchrist  Kirk. 

Urray  Kirk. 

Bridgend  viU. 
Pitglanie  vill. 


15»J  DingWHll. 

[/MM.-->:(atioDal;  Cale- 


16H 

150 
145| 

141 


Ardulie,  and 
Fonlis,  Monro,  Bart 

AInen  Kirk. 
Sofiskeen  Kirk. 


189i  Inveigordon  vU.&  seaport. 


138 

Tarfoet  Honse  was  once  187 
t*e  seat  of  the  Cromartyi 
imilr,   and  whence  the' 181^ 
nt   Karl   took   his  first; 
tie  ofViMSonnt  Tarbot.   | 
*  Tbciopef  BcaWyrlswaaneTsr  kiMnnilolMmwiOT«i«d^a 


Kilmuir  Kirk. 

Tarbat  House. 

Knockbrake  House. 


n 


74 


10 


on  LKFT  rROM  IMVRRN. 


M  niitown,  Dnli: 

Bnnchrew,  or  Bunch- 
rive,  was  lonii  the  resi- 
dence of  Presidient  Forbes. 

Near  Anchnagaim.  Ke- 
lig,  Warrenfield,  and  Fin< 
gnsk. 

BeaalT.  a  pleasant  vil- 
lage, with  the  mins  of 
B«KQ]y  Priory,  and  at  no 
great  distance  Kilmorack 
waterfalls.  Farther  np 
the  Beauly,  Beaufort  Cat- 
tle, the  seat  of  Lord  Lo- 
vaL 

Ord  House,  M'Kensio. 


in  '    Brahan Castle,  M'Kcii- 
lie  of  SeafoTth. 


19 


CoBon,  M'Keusie. 


nil  Dingwall  was  erected 
^  *  2  into  aroyal  burgh  by  Alex- 
ander It.  in  1296.  Near 
the  town  are  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  residence  of 
the  Earls  of  Ross.  Near 
the  church  is  an  obelisk, 
fifty-six  feet  high,  though 
only  six  feet  at  the  base, 
intended  to  distinguish  the 
burial-place  of  the  Cro- 
famf 


23J 
25 


34 


8.H 

37 

88 


marty  family. 
Near  Tulfoch,  Daridaon. 

At  the  head  of  Strath- 
-Q   pelfor,  about  four  miles 
«"^  from  Dingwall,  there  ia  an 
lexcellent    and    well-fre- 
quented   mineral     well, 
round  which  are  congre- 

Eted  a  oonaideTable  nnm- 
r  of  buildings. 
There    axe    tome    fine 
views  of  the  opposite  coast 
through  the  Salon  of  Cro- 
marty. 

Balnagown  Castle,  Sir 
.«,  Chaa.  Ross,  Bart. 
^H     Calroasie,  H.   R  Ross, 
I  Esq. 

dbyGooQle 

tlU  ths  iiiainona»lj<^»nn  Muon  c^ 
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ronurkable  obettak,  nmullv 
caOtd  SwcBO^  Stone  :  it  U 
kboTt  SO  r«>«t  hl^  with  »  num- 
ber of  flBTire*  cut  on 

mn  still  ramarkablj  d 


The  irentat  of  8lMkap««re  haa 
iremonallMd  the  town  of  Forreii. 
It  WM  on  a  wMte,  two  or  three 
mile*  on  the  roed  to  InTemem. 
tbat  Macbeth  and  Banquo  were 
Mild  to  hare  mot  the  weird 
i»ten. 

On  a  ■mall  conical  hill,  about 

a  mile  muth  of  Forroc  U  erected 

tower  to   oommemorat*  the 

■Ictory  of  Tra/Ugar. 


At  no  irreat  distanee  U  Fort- 
Georee.  remarkable  aa  the  onljr 
refrtuar  fDrtlAcatloa  In  Britain, 
and  ai  a  complete  archltTpe  in 
miniature  <^  the  great  fbrtnmes 
of  th»  vontinont.  Port^3eor(t« 
is  a  mile  N.W.  of  Campbelton, 
IS  miloit  from  InvomMa. 


On  right,  flvo  and  a  half  mlleti 
from  Invemeu,  Caetle  Stuart. 
Earl  of  Moray,  a  ruin. 


Inremeai  eontaloa  a  aamber 
of  gooHr  rtreets,  and  haa  the 
uraa]  public  buUdJngs  of  a  large 
county  town.  The  whole  en- 
virons are  beautlAil  In  a  high 
(ietrree,  and  there  ia  no  town  in 
Scotland  which  ei\ioya  ao  many 
fine  walks.  The  flimons  CaatM 
of  Invemon.  which  wan  the  pro- 
perty and  residence  of  Macbeth, 
stood  on  aa  eminence  to  the 
past  of  the  town,  termed  the 
Crown-  This  castle  was  destroy- 
ed by  Malcolm  Canmore,  who 
soon  after  built  another  to  serve 
as  a  roral  residence  and  for- 
iresa.  This  edifice  was  destroy- 
ed, in  17««.  by  the  troops  of 
Pnnoe  Charles  Stuart,  and  only 
the  wall  of  an  Interior  rampart 
now  remains. 


37 


29 


24^ 


-M^  cr.  the  Louie. 
Newton  House,  Forteath. 
Thimderton,  Dunbar,  Bart. 
Kirk  of  Aires. 
Burgle  Castle,  Tnlloch, 
Esq.  In  distance,  Abbey 
of  Kinloas. 

Grange  Hall.Grant  Peter- 
kin,  Esq. 

FORRES. 

[Amu:  Fraacr's ;  M-GarroWs.] 


M07,  Grant,  on  the  right 
Suspension  bridge  across 

Rirer  Findhom. 

Brodie  House,  Brodie,  Esq. 

Dyke  kirk  and  village. 

Enter  Nairnshire. 


m  AULDEARN. 

•^^  cr.  Nairn  water. 


NAIRN, 
A  royal  burgh  of  very  old- 
fashioned  appearance. 

l<lrliall. 
Cross  roads  to  Cawdor 
Castle  and  Campbelton. 


OH  LXPT  raoM  Ain& 


Damawaj  Cutfe.  Elh  r' 
Moray,  not  seen  Awn  tte  rmi. 
It  is   fkmr  BiW  froea  Frtr^ 

Qi     The  irroaS  hall  wns  beiit  b?  ±-f 

^  eelcbrated  K«r»t  lUi^?^ 
the  nephew  or  Bnee.  h  rv* 
tains  the  OaU  of  Kt^iMl  vz^ 
The  arifiaal  roo£  wfeich  a  ^ 
dark  ceik.  stiD  remain.    TV 

gg  Findhom  flows  by  U  tlu^«iii 
a  well-wooded  peA.    lss<« 

96  plaataticms  of  oak.  tizA  bc<4 
,4e,  eorer  tbc  wbofe  f'cs-' 
i  side,  and  eoneeal  ike  evtk  ^a 
Tlew 


Castle  Stewart 
CuUodeu  House. 
Raigmore  House. 

INVERNESS. 
The  remains  of  the  fort 
which  Oliver  Cromwell 
built  at  Inverness  are  to 
be  seen  at  the  place  where 
the  Ness  joins  the  sea. 
The  most  remarkable  na^ 
tural  curiosity  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Inverness  is 
a  strange  oblong  mound 
called  Tom-na-heurich  (hill 
of  the  fairies).  Inverness 
joins  with  Forres,  Nairn, 
and  Fortrose,  in  electing  an 
M.P. 
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103i 
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1121 

116 
118 
121 

122 


Anldeam  was  fbe  seeoe  nl 
Tictor*  gained.  May  4.  l**i  »« 
the  Marquis  of  Mo«tr»w  t^r 
aa  amT  of  fbe   Coresas^en 
onder  Sir  John  Hditt. 

In  the  neigfcbcoi^oed  of  Fkn 
u  Cawdor  Cenle.  tht  f^  ■ 
the  Earl  of  Cawdor-  It  15  -y 
of  the  nrast  aadeat  scd  --^ 
baronial  ratdenres  ia  S'ljtli:-' 
It  stands  npon  a  low  ro'^i:.  r^r 
hanging  the  bed  of  a  t<^-f-^ 
and  ia  sorroaaded  br  fb*  ls.'r'< 
sized  (brast  trees.  Itiiei^i  ' 
within  a  moat,  aad  is  Kppr< 
able  only  by  a  draw-^"-"* 
Macbeth  was  "Thane  of  dr- 
dorr 

Cawdor  Caatle  b  frr  r  > 
from  the  Crow  Roads^  T:^ 
Is  a  Tillafre  and  good  iBB. 

The  aoene  of  the  bsi-  ^ 
Cnllodea  i>  a  nOe  to  the  Ml  d 
Culloden  Boose,  aboeft  ax  ssbs 
from  laTeraees. 

The  most  dlsdngata^. «; 
In  the  aelrhboarhood  of  k<-. 
nen  are,  CollodeB  Bnvsc  £«r 
more  QfaeUatoeli.  Ea^  $«* 
Vin*    (Lady     SahtwiT  l-^ 
Castle    (Mr.    BalUiel,  Msr 
(Mr.  H.  Dnff).    Doeytnr  ^ 
Evaa  Bainie.)     The  Usi* 
the  rirer  near  th»>tov*  ^' 
lately  b«ea    oraaaeBlKi  v:i 
tast^VU  reeidflaoca.  phuttfi'P 
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IKVBIINB»-BBAULY— TAIN— WICK— THURSO. 
•  Stage  and  Mail  Coaches— See  Time  Table*. 


0.V  aroirr  ntoH  iktbrs. 


Qnchaabarrr  Badn,  the 
end  of  the  Canal. 

Phopachy.  Fraaer. 

AcroM  Beaaly  FIiilL 
R«dcastle,  the  seat  of  CoL 
Hagh  BaiiUe. 


!l 


178 


167^ 


Nesr  the  road,  at  the 
point  where  it  enters  Rob»- 
•hire,  are  two  upright 
etonei,  standing  in  a  due  ice 
Hne  east  and  west,  which  ^^ 
mark  the  scene  of  a  con- 
flict 1)etween  the  Frasers 
and  M'KenxieB. 

Tanadale,  Baillie. 

Read  to  Fortmse. 

Highfield.  MlCenxie. 

OneofthemoBtremark-l  ^.- 
able  things  in  the  ere  of  a)  163 
stranger,  sdl  throngh  this, 
tract,    is    the   enormous'  -i^i 
monntain  Ben  WrTis.  Siri  *^"^ 
Hector  Manro  or  Ponli8.| 
the    proprietor   of    this;  157 
moaotain,  holds  his  estate! 
in  Hoos-iOiire,  by  a  tenure   ^5^ 
from  one  of  the  early  Scot- 
tish kings*  binding  him  to 
bring  three  wain-loads  of 
sQow  from  the  top  of  the 
lull.  whenoTer  his  majesty 
shall  »o  desire.  * 

Dingwall  Castle  was  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the 
Earls  of  Boss. 


IncfacuUer,  Fraser ;  and 
Tulcaim  and  No  Tar, 
kfanro. 

Kear  Castle  Leod,  the 
uicient  seat  of  the  Cro- 
nartT  ftmily,  and  Goal 
{oiue,  M<Kenxie,  Bart 


f  n^erflordoo  Castle,  M' 
-God,Biq- 

Tarb«t  House  was  once 


158} 


15U 

150 
14^ 

141 


INVERNES& 

Leave  Inverness  by  the 
Bridge  over  the  Ness,  and 
cross  the  Caledonian  Ca- 


Buncbrew,  Fraser. 

Kirkhill  Kirk, 
i^  cr.  Beauly  river, 

and  enter  BBAULY. 

lltms: — Lovai  Arms; 

CommeTcial.] 

Enter  Ross-shire. 

Gilchrist  Kirk. 

Urray  Kirk. 

Bridgend  vill. 
Fitglassie  vill. 


Dingwall. 
i. — National;  Cale- 
donian.] 


Ardulie,  and 
Foulis,  Munxo,  Bart. 

Alness  Kirk. 
Sofiskeen  Kirk. 


188 

187 

Snxi^^and  whence   the|l81( 


189#  In^^isordon  Til.dc  seaport. 


of  the  Cromarty! 
It,   and  whence  the  7 
rat    "B&rl   took  his  first. 
tie  of  Viscount  Tarbet. 


Kilmuir  Kirk. 

Tarbat  House. 

Knockbrake  House. 


74 


10 


ON  LEFT  FROM  INVKRN. 


Mnirtown,  DufL 

Bunchrow,  or  Bunch- 
riTo,  was  lon{{  the  resi- 
dence of  President  Forbes. 

Near  Auchnagaim,  Re- 
lift  Warrenficld,  and  Fiii- 
gask. 

BeaniT,  a  pleasant  vil- 
lage, with  the  ruins  of 
Beaalv  Priory,  and  at  no 
great  distance  Kilmorack 
waterfalls.  Farther  up 
the  Beauly,  Beaufort  Cat- 
tle, the  seat  of  Lord  Lo- 
vat, 

Ord  House,  M'Kenzie. 


in  f    Brahan Castle,  M'Ken- 

lie  of  Seafonh. 
]^       CoBon,  M'Keusie. 


ni  1  Dingwall  was  erected 
^  *  3  into  aroyal  burgh  by  Alex- 
ander U.  in  1226.  Near 
the  town  are  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  residence  of 
the  Earls  of  Boss.  Noar 
the  church  is  an  obelisk, 
flfky-siz  feet  high,  though 
only  six  feet  at  the  base, 
intended  to  distinguish  the 
burial-place  of  the  Cro- 
marty umily. 
23  J     Near  TuUoch,  Davidson 

05  At  the  head  of  Strath- 
^*fpciK)r,  about  four  miles 
^^i  from  Dingwall,  there  is  an 
. .  excellent  and  well-fl«- 
34  quented  mineral  well, 
round  which  are  congre- 
kted  a  considerable  nnm- 

of  buildings. 
There    axe    some    fine 
views  of  the  opposite  coast 
through  the  Satois  of  Cro- 
marty. 

Balnagown  Castle,  Sir 
Chas.  Ross,  Bart. 

Calroasie,  H.  R.  Ross, 
Esq. 


ro 


354 
37 

38 

43J 


TIm  top  of  Ban  Wyrk  waa  B«T«r  known  lo  b*  oBoortred  by  «Dow,  1 
f,  when  It  WM  q«lt«  bare.  


5U 

nrVBBinnS  to  TffUBaO-ConNnmi. 


ON  Rt'OHT  FROM  fHTClUr. 


•Ill 


The  road  fiom  Tain  tol  ^28 


Dornoch  la  aTeryaingular 
one.  Thediitancebetween 
the  two  towna,  atralght 
acraaa  the  firth,  la  only 
four  milea. 


126 


TAIN. 

[Imu  :  —  Mn.  £lliaon*B 
I      Maduya;  Balnagovii f 
Anna.3  i 

Onrigfat  MdkleFcnjI 
for  Dornoch,  vhich,  if! 
taken,  eats  or  19  milea  of 
road. 


The  CaaUe  of  Lochlin  ia  125 
a  remarkable  building;  it 
has     stood     9fXi     ^wr%.\ 
Sir  Gooige M'Kenaie,  (po-;  ^^^ 
pnlarlj  denominated  Tht\  118 
Btoorfy  Jf' KnrnrO  King's: 
Advocate  in  the  reian  of  Ho^ 
Charleall.,  waabora  there. 

Bonar  IWdge  is  a  strong 
and  magnificent  structure, 
composed  of  iron.  It  cost 
i*  14,0110,  1151 

NearCreich  Church  is  an  * 
obelisk,  eight  feet  bj  four, 
erected  in  memory  of  a 
Danish  chieftain.  Hero, 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
which  Juts  out  into  the 
firth,  is  a  note<1  vitrified 
fort,  called  Dun  Creech. 


108J 


lOOi 
98 


From   Oolspie,   all  the  oga 
way  to  BroTB,  the  road  is  "*'* 
skirted  with  neat  cottages,! 
surrounded  by  shrubberies  88|- 
and  covered  with  honey- 
suckle*   Brora  is  one  of 
the  new  vUlogea  built  by  82f 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland.; 
It  is  situated  at  the  mouth' 
of  the  river  Brora,  which'  %\\ 
descends  through  a  vale ' 
of  the  moBtromantio  and  nrys 
Ravage  ohazacter.  .      * 


Edderton  Kirk. 

West  Feam. 
KincardiDe  Inn. 

-^  cr.  Firth  of  Dor- 
noch, by  Bonar  Bridge. 

Bonar  Inn.         I 


■  Tain  ia  an  farregiikri^ 
jbuilt  town,  with  seiei 
mew  and  handaoBieboue*- 
lit  is  situated  on  the  mt- 
of  the  Donock  Rnti 
ancient    ciiarck  -f 

was  ooDegistc  zsd 

iedkated  to  St.  Ihitkb 

Tames  IV.  perforacd  fj- 

'  lage  to  the  ihrisefe' 

Saint,  to  wbPK  b*« 

jour  several  dmichcs  vra 
at  di£ferent  Uracs  bsilt  u 
Ithis  place. 
57       Near  Fcara.  thm  i?? 
[the  ruins  of  an  abbe;  A 


50 


b^ 


Claflhmore  Inn.      ,  711 


72 


Dornoch.  | 

[/fMM.-^-The  Sutherland 

Arms.] 

i^  cr.  Loch  Fleet, 

By  a  atnpendous  mound,! 

built  to  diun  out  the  sea— -| 

Cost  £96(10.   TheCathed-l 

ral  wasfittedup  by  thelate  I 

Dochesa  Countess  of  Suth- 1 

erland,  at  an  expense  of 

£6U00.a8theparlahchurch.  | 

Golspie  vill.        \ 

[/«M.— Hill's.]         ' 

Brora. 
Kirk  of  Clyne. 

Kinkradwell. 

Loth  Rirk. 


Hdmadale  vilL 

[/««.— Low's.] 


great  antiquity,  faeo^ 
\j  the  fint  Eari  of  &« 
Patrick  HamUtoa.  s&«^ 
hot  of  this  place,  wu  the 
first  who  snffered  ia  tiai 
coantXT  for  the  Befomat 
59}  reUgwtt.  Near  the  x^'- 
!is  a  high  aquarc  coluiss. 
covered  with  Saxoa  (ds- 
racters. 

SUbo  Castle,  G.  Dear 
Iter,  Esq. 

Ospis^ue,  O.GikLrat 


Dornoch  Is  one  ef  *" 
most  miserable  ot  csr 
roval  burghs.  It  k  £«*-' 
theleas.  the  countr  :&*' 
of  Sutherland,  sad  ^' 
merly  waa  the  scat  c:  ^' 
biahopric  of  Caitbne*. 


0.,      Dunrobin    Castle.   ■ 

0^  seat  of  the  Dnke  of  SBtr*- 

land,  occupiM  an  esti^'' 

Pll  site  upon  the  shore,  s  ^-^ 

*  beyond   Golspie,  »b^  • 
surrounded  by  so»e  ^ 

92*.  old  wood,  besides  er.t 

*  Hive  modem  plaatatrf-' 
it  is  said  to    hart  t^  • 

93f  founded  in  the  \^  '" 

*  turybyoneof  the^^!*- 
„,.  iEarlsof Sutherland- At--- 
9  ^  t  a  mile  farther  on,  bexvt« 

jthe  road  and  the  bn^ 
stands  on*  of  tbeae  1:'  > 
•countable  relies  of  ^'^ 
quity,  called  Kcts  H*^'«« 

old  castle,  once  ik«  ■"^ 
of  an  extenalve  ^tt^"- 
of  the  name  of  (Aov- 
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INVERNESS  TO  TTWBSO— Continued, 


lUGirr  FKOX  UfTEBN. 


•i^  OH  Vomitalnii  (1300  A!<>t 
i>  1J(>  bctw«ea  Hrlnadalo 
E<Tridale,  aad  the  rmd 
M  oTcr  tban,  bat  vltbouk 

tb<>  Immcdiato  Bdirhbovr- 
1  of  BMTldal*  Inn,  on  a 
1  Tmr.  staad  tbe  mnalnsof 
rtk'.  once  tb«  i«cf<l«aee  of 
Sath«TlJUida  of  LMiTweU, 
iBH««t  Lords  of  Bnrri dal«, 

if^rorrtiajr  to  trndltion,  • 

uiVAth   Ca»tl«.  J.   J.   A. 

Uir.Eaxi. 


ifepTOo  Hoose.W.  S.  Munro, 


OoTdotb 


<Srr<n  Kirk. 

rlner  Houae, 

'bat«*r  Tillage. 

later  Ho..  Captn.  Raclidr. 

jrtbe  Home,  Hr  O.  Sinclair. 

r)»t<^  HOn  Sir  O.  8faicl«ir. 
•^.rricar'a     Boom.    Rlfbt 
nirabV  Lady  Dnflba. 
nlf  of  CMdvtek  (»  ruin.) 

kerr^Il  Tower,  Sir  George 

b«r.  Bart. 

Ida  nf  Caailen  Slnelalr  aad 

iirr>  (sootb  ride  of  Slndali'a 

t-wo-mai-mfhaif  mflct  from 

c) 

Im  Kirk. 

i««  HOb.  Keir  M'L«aj,BHi. 

[«»  Castle,  mlna,  ftormerly 

I  of  the  Earh  of  CaUhnrm. 

ia.*  of  BuehollY  Cartle,  fbr- 

r  tb*>  M«t  of  the  Xowat*. 

«<tri«fc  Hovae,  J.  J.  A.  Sin- 

ibster  Hone,        Sinclair. 

iLiKjty  Kirk. 

n  o*  Oroafe  Hoose 

irMtfbmy  Head. 

TO«ril  Caatle,  Lord  Caitb- 

trr  Hoti««.  C  Trail,  Esq. 
Loet  Kirk. 


rlohtn  Honso.Oi^  Trail, 
M.P. 

r«o.Ea«l  Caitle,  rMldence 
C;e<rt-r«  Sinclair  of  Ulb- 


II 


62i 


564 
62j 


46f 

85J 
d2f 

25i 

23| 


•^0  cr.  Berridale  vater. 

Berridale  yfll. 

f/nna.*— Berridale  Inn.] 

J^  cr.  Dunbeath  water. 

Dunbeath  Inn. 

1^  cr.  water  of 
Latheronwheel. 

Swiney  yflL 

[Inns :— Swiney  Inn.] 

■iS^  cr.  water  of 

Lybster. 


^^  cr.  water  or  river 

of  Wick. 

iM  CT.  water  of 

Wester. 

Nybster  Inn. 

Freswick. 
Prince  Albert's  Inn. 

Huna  Inn. 


Dunnet  Inn. 

Castletown. 

Castletown  Inn. 


THTTRSO. 
r/niM;— Mackay's; 

KeUy*8.] 


i\ 


OV  TJEFT  FSOX  XKVSR:*. 


Searabbi. 
Maiden  Pap. 


112} 


18* 

22j 


125^ 
126} 

1281 

137i 

139| 

142J 

149i 


Lanirwen     H«>aaa,     Donald 
Home,  Eiq.,  W.B. 


Latheron«b«el  Bot 
Captain  Dunbar. 


Nottlnirhain  Borne,  George 
Sutherland.  Eeq.  of  Fone. 

Sten»t«r  and  Raagnc  Locha. 
Near  the  latter  te  a  DraidloaJ 
temple  and  the  Arob-Druid'> 
houu. 

Bruaa  Klik. 


Tbromiiter    Eooee. 
lBMe,E«q 


Robert 


Wick  19  tbe  principal  eeat  of 
the  berrins  fish«ry  In  BeoCknd. 
It  la  a  thrirlajT  and  fket-iacreaa- 
inir  town.  Piers  aad  other 
erections  have  lately  been  built 
at  the  harboar.co*«liig  npvanU 
of  L.13.000. 

Prom  Wick  the  maQ  road  to 
TliuTM  (81  miles  distant)  oro- 
cceds  ttom  a  point  soutb  of  tbe 
riTcr,  keepinf^the  south  side  of 
the  Loch  of  Watten,  aad  pass- 
I  inr  east  of  the  Tillage  of  Ilal- 


15U,"* 


Wester  House  aad  Loch. 


156} 


166i 


175 


Castletown  Kiik. 
Olrig  Bonae    James  I 


-^  la  a  bnrcb  of  barony,  holding  of  Sir  George  Sinclair  of  Ulheter.  In  the  nelghbonrhood  k  a  klchly 
'^'^  I  .S^rti.  whlchSe  laSi  WJobn  built  tS  the  ro«nory  of  Harrold.  Earl  of  Calthncw.  who  was  alain 
JThS  oi^t^rJiwiiS  of  .li  ciiturle.  ago.  Tbe  ooMt  to  tbe  waat  increase.  In  lerrifle  wUdae..  and 
Sl^tin  it  lernlnat«e  at  Cape  Wrath.       ^__^__^_^___^^^_^^^^^^^_,^^^^__ 


RAILWAY  ITINERARY. 
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1.  — CALEDONIAN    RAILWAY.  —  (Edrvbttsoh   Bkahch.)^ 


osr  srouT  ntox  eoutbuboh. 


EDIKBCBOH— LAMAXX. 


Edinlrargli  itetioiL 

kbaryh    and 


■ailwaj. 

SUlteAlFd  ImIuO&> 
ContorphliMHin. 


GUayow 


___Ciml«,  ] 

Curie  itation. 


IMamhoy  Booae— Earl  of 


BelUleld  Hotu«. 
Mid-C»ld«r   «illi««,  M   Ml 


ContCBtftMM. 

Beuttful  licw  of  Plrtii  of 
Forth  and  FM  hilli  from  Um 


•tetum. 


^<sa??ws? 


CoMuhftv  ReMTToir. 


Avefaengray  itatum. 

Braiidi  to  Wlkoatown  Iron- 
Works. 
Cl«Hf  h  Bouae. 


Canwmth  itatum. 
Cantain  itation. 

where  the  traim  unite. 

Lanark  itation. 

Cl4«borB-Mr.  A.  E.  Loek- 
hart. 

J^rriswood— Mr.  BalUe. 

Cartlaad  Cra««  OB  the  M oate 
Water,  are  about  a  mile  we*t 
ofLaaark.  They  rite  oa  both 
■Idee  about  4M  feet  hMt,  and 
fbrm  a  deep  cham,  where  a 
eave  In  the  fhee  of  the  rock, 
ttrmed  WaBace't  Care,  b 
pointed  out  by  tradition  aa  the 
hidinM>iaoe  of  that  hero  after 
hehad  ilain  HaaaMy  the  Enc- 


Edinb 

nalryv 
Me> 


H«g, 

Bab«rtoal 
C%risti«L 

Carrie  i 

CttxTier 

Rninaol_ 
RaT«lrljrl 


TIadM»« 
iatatelM 
Ittfeeta 

Weit( 


Then 
thUpartbh 


k 


I^N 


Camwatki 
Oantain  t 

Where  the  traiMi^ 

Lanark  itoti 

In  the  TtainItT 

ar«theFall»oftb 

Bowiinstoa  Una 

,  moU^h)  the  vat 

I  OTcr    a    nerds' 

I  about  ae  ftet  la  b 

deep  hoDow  or  h 

Linn,  the  Un 

tehalfamUntawii 

The  rircr  hen  a 

distinct  lea|«.inU 

Kalh«roraba«M* 


dbyGooglt: 
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CALEDONIAN  RAILWAY.— (Glaboow  Fork.) 


>N  RIGHT  rKOU  GLAflOOW. 

Slaigow  rtstioiL 

Hathcrgko. 


CuDbosLui^. 

f  amkirk  Btstion. 

The  Prionr— Lord  Blaatjrrc. 
Rains  of  BothweD  Cutl«. 

Vntbridge  station. 

BothweQ  rilkge. 
HAmihoo. 

lolytown  flttttioiL 
Cothtrwoll  ftation. 

IHlziel  Houae-Mr  J.  G.  C. 

Amiltoo. 

7iBhAw  Station, 
yertown  station. 

DftUerf  rOlai^e. 
MUtoB-Mr.Wm.  Loekliari, 

arloke  station. 


OLASOOW     ABIIIOTOIf. 


OK  LEFT  FROM  OLABOOW. 


mrg 


flij'i 


Lc«  Hott»»-Slr  N.  M.  Lock- 
rt.  Ban. 

Jerriswood— Mr.  G.  Baillle. 
Fowa  of  Lanark. 

uiark  Station. 

PalUoftlMC^da. 

irstain  junction  St 

Aj^tAJrs  UouM— Mr.  Henry 
>fiteith. 


irstain  junction  St 

'iaduci  over  th«  ClTda. 
ittenaia  Home. 
aimtrife  Hooae. 
armichael  Uoaae—Sir  W. 
«rutb4fr,  Bart. 

ktlipsCMtla. 

mington  Station. 

'iston  villAM. 

uonveJ  UUL 

mrdingtou—Mr.  R.   Ma»> 

-ra. 

oberton  rilla^a. 


ington  Station. 


rawford  rUUff** 


76 


75^1 


73^ 


Gfl'i 


4i6;i 


CI 


jt;s 


5G 


rr 


12 
15 

19 


2i 


27.^1 


Glasgow  Station. 

TTie   ««mporarT  roate   by  I 
th«  Gamkirk  BaAway  will  be 
rappUnted  by  the  more  direct 
liDe  of  Um  Clydeedale  Junc- 
tion. 

Oamkizk  Station. 


Coatbridge  station. 

Croae  the  Honkland  Canal 
by  a  wooden  Tiadurt. 
WoodhaU  in  the  distance. 

Holytown  station. 
Xotherwell  station. 

Clcland  Houae— Boo.  North 
Dalrymple,  Eaq. 

Wishaw^station. 

Vithaw  CauTe— Lord  Bel- 
haren. 

Ovortown  station. 


Carlnkejtation. 

Carluke  rfllai^ 
Kilcadiow  TlUa«e. 

Lanark  Station. 

Viaduct  orer  Mouac  Water. 
Cantain  village. 

Carstairs junction  st 

Brandi  to  Edinburgh. 


CarstaiTS  junction  st 

Camwath  rillaf  e^ 


LibertoB  Tfllaire. 
CoTiafton  CaaUe— mine. 

7*2; j\  Thankerton  station. 

Syminctoa  village. 

3^1^^  Symington  station- 
^o^/4^         for  Biggar. 


57 


^h 


45 


Lamingtoa  Tillage. 
Woodcad. 
Clyde's  Bridge. 


Abington  station. 


feedi^GooQle — 1 
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CALEDONIAN  RAILWAY— Qmitiw*:*. 


ON  Rinirr  from  olasoow. 


XLVANrOOT. 


OV  LXVT  FBCW  GLMCO«. 


Elvtalbot  ttatkm. 

Th«  Lowthw  hilk.  sue  feci 

hiKh.  I 

GkaoeUcT. 


Rirax. 
Aaefc»B  CMtl«. 

Bm1 


ffiS^ 


urn. 
ttatum— for  ^j'] 


ick  Jttxt*. 

Loehwood  Tower. 
RaehUb-^.  J.  H.  , 
EM..M.P. 

wamphray  itatioxL 

Johnston  Tllla^se. 

Spedlln"!  Toirer. 
INnwoodle— A.  MMdrell 

Kethercleuch  station. 

Jardln«   H»U— Sir  W.  Jar- 
dine,  But 
Applegaith  Tillage. 
Viaduct  OT«r  Diyfe  Water 

Lookerliy  atatioxt 

Loolcerby  village. 
Caatiemilk— Mn.  Bart. 


_  station. 

tie— Lieut.-Ge- 
mral  Sliarpe 
Hoddam  villajjce. 

Kirtle  Bridge  Station. 

Boiuhaw  Tower. 
BeauUfbl  scenery  aloni;  the 
banltn  of  the  Kirtle  Water. 

Kirkpatrick  station. 

Branch  to  Annan  and  Dnm- 
Mes. 

8prlnj(field  Tflla^tt. 

Gretna  station. 

Brid^  orer  the  river  Sarlc, 
the  boitndarj  between  £ng^ 
land  and  Scotland. 

Viaduct  over  the  Eak  river. 


Bockdiff 


Stainton  vlUa«e. 

IViadoet  over  tha  river  Eden. 
Carlisle  station. 


Q^anfiwt  ifeatiaD. 

NewtoB. 
Sooreeorajrde. 


Bowcleoirtk 
Raed«««h. 


itoek  statiim-&i 


»SS& 


LoehhouM  Tower. 
Poldna. 
Viaduct    over    Ike    Axku 
Water.  SSO  ftet  IB  Imgih- 

Wamphnj  statioB. 

Ohll        '   ■' 

phray      

Wanphmy  v£ 
Dafanakeddar. 

Netherdleiieh  static 

MillkbaLBk— Wb.  EOT. 


HiUtide-C  8tow»1. 

Locksrtiy  statXBL 

Brids*  of  <  arrtaa  ovrr  ' 
Btilk  Water.     Flaa  ncv 
hothaidM. 

Ecclefedhan  sta^osi 

Vladact  over  Mats  w  aicr 
Bridge  over  the  erso  rra- 
130  feet  in  lesgrtk. 

Kirtle  Bridffe  statks:^ 

Viaduct  over  Kktte  ^ssmt-i 


Eirkpatriek  statiflc 

8kid'UwaBdK«swV^- 
of  moontaiBa  eeen  froa 

FloristowB  vfUafe- 

Bockdiff  statkBL 

Houghton  Boosa. 

Carliale  stataoa 
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n.  DUNDEE  TO  ARBEOA.TH  AKD  FOEFA.R, 
Per  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Dundee  lUilway. 


r  KIOHT  WmOii  DUXDU.     DU5DU  TO  A&BROATB  AKD  FOBrAR.      ON  LEFT  TJXOlfl  UrSCUCB. 


Dtuidae  itation. 

Dif  pnndpal  obj«cU  to  l» 
II  in  Dun<l«e,  an  Uw  Towii 
H,  Ksrh«ii«r.  Aendem*,  th« 
■ff  cr  Burylng-Ormind  and 
To»er  of  lb«  Old  Church. 


Bronglity  itAtlon . 

>"  :.-!itj  Ferry,  «  Msa-lwUh- 
vClA^e.  New  It  an  Um 
H<  c>r  an  ancient  fonn-M, 
CI  vks  ocmpied  bjr  th« 
£.»ii    afWr    tha   baUla   oT 

kIonifietl&  station. 


imonstie  stmtloo. 


Bst  Baven  station 


krbroatl&  station- 

rbr  «th  la  »  royal  bunrh. 
niin»orito  exteniire  Ab- 
.-.  re  mach  admired.  It  wnt 
'.  1^1  abont  the  jemr  1178 
rriilJam  I.,  and  dedlcatad 
Uomaa  k  BaclMi. 


SoUiaton  station. 

tnneU. 

S"x*eooklielm  sta. 

muj  to  AbafdMn  btmachm 
term. 

Ckntliria  station. 


.rfar  ie  a  n>7al  barfrh.  aiwl 
rii  of  grmt  mntiquitj. 

Z*orfjRr  station. 


Dundee  Btation. 

UandM  U  the  chief  tnit  of 
tlio  linen  monufKture,  an«l  one 
•f  (he  most  prwpcrooa  (oitiu 
ill  BritAln. 


aronghty  station. 


MoDifieth  station. 

Monlfleth  I*  aynnan  vlllnffe 
of  thatch«<l  houws,  and  con- 
Uiini  «  •omewhat  exieiuive 
iron  foundry. 


Bany  village. 


Carnoustie  station. 

Pantride  Ti'lagv  contains  an 
ancient  churuh.  Hect;r  Boeee 
i«  geiieiiilly  euppotcd  to  have 
l>ven  a  natif  e  of  thle  village. 

Sast  Haven  station. 


ArMrlot  village,  near  which 
.-irt-  ihrf  riiiiit  of  Kelly  t'«slle» 
sLuxUiig  Oil  a  rock. 


Arbroath  station. 


Lethcm  vill.nire,  ttandlmr  on 
the  luniniit  of  a  tahlo  IhicI, 
i-oniniandJDg  an  extcoHve  pro*- 
pixt. 

Colliston  station. 


Freockbeim  sta. 
Guthrie  station. 

Kirliden  vllbiira. 
Dunnichtn  villnne. 


Tn  the  castW  of  ForOir,  no 
vp«(i^  of  wlilch  now  rtiiiAina, 
Mulculni  Caiiniore  it  riid  to 
tuiTc  hrl<i  a  Parlianieut  tu  the 
year  lo;7. 


5dO 

II L.  nU^DTTE  TO  SEWTYLE,  Cr?ABraJJGiIS,  il^O  GLAMllls 


Sundee  st&tJaii, 


Hueitnt  i^^ti«mM  of  VltcAtiiiL, 


Awht«rhaui*  ^'U-iK* 


lewtyle  itatlon. 


Iflrl  W hifi If  1 1 fifi-,   u  >in   tin- 

tntiTi^inic  ■.tiriCrriTK-i;  iTjrV.  Ill 
th  It  pu'k  1^  a  tu  III  u  1 1 
W  tniilUiiJik  iU.  Tfir  fc^hh  uf 
thi'  iiiml-an  lfl'twL'411  JiAisLietl] 


Kill  piriik- nil),  ij;ji,r«a4iph. 


>rTn7  frilillrt. 


Ib-;u«n     Til  h!  If,     TOpTHmp-Hv 
lir^'*lT<hi|    JIB  Jl    liliftiif    FPirvSi't 

Ed  tiQiMttr  ilurigtr. 


nil  rn  M  .♦  r^rf  li\  tiiF  rropfn-t  J 
vf  ifii*  )  jirtof  -itr.iiTbriiprt',  H  a 

CHainmis  at  a  t  ion . 


Diiad«e  staLFiao. 


■•^t  of  iV  Bui  »Jl  OBfri 


LatHitt  *flh^«Al^iiv 


^  ifTtv  ki>  hu  kbtl;;  run  ta 
iiUomtj  tif  tki  L-KfAS^ 
II  t>uMlll;D||  tmra. 

l^N  Enyj|i*rt  fei  Ite  M — 

KtutRi  «^I^^  «^i*M 

Ml  tiM  HUUMt^  t  kX,«« 
I IM  V^M^M  DMPt^festf      ' 

Btlifitifat  C^iUk 

Uipu,   nii!  cfaw^tukda  ■■* 

•t  1-  t^rj  anttqui  umI  lartf  ^ 

raCntMl  HHDl^lfaiV 

liir  cart  luci  Ha  Hv  id 


Ru^i'  1-11  iji(^ 

Olnmmlg  tUtioc. 

B^Mj    Cif    BTI    eld    i2j4  |if*  >'« 
lAli J  bl  or  i,>t»i«blH«Ur  fi^p 
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IV.— SDINBUROH  AND  GLASGOW  RAILWAY. 
BUBaH.— LIVLITHOOW.— FALKIBK.— OLA800W.-461fiLu. 


From 
I1DI5R.  OlMROW. 


OLABQOW  TO  IDIHBUAOH.    Bdinr.       qR  LSn  VBOM  IDIITB. 


.  Station. 


Hill,  richly 
Mil  with  TilUw. 
(Shr     OtorwB 

^hine  aim. 

,  (Mn.  Lis- 

"  net  of 

V    Sir 

:  station. 

t,  wbw«  Queen 
Rafter  her  cmpe 


urghfta.  3H 


t  haltptl  in  his 
Abum. 
W)  on  a  TwiM  of 


gow  sta. 

PaI«oe   wu    ■ 

I.MMI  thehirth- 

Mm7.     Id 

•  IV.mwUm 

I  wu'nod  him 


2U| 


ntsUtion.  25i      I 


I  Houw,  (Wintam 
,  M.P.)  formerlv 
fkSarleof  CUIui- 

Th«  battle  of 
toamhi   In  1S9& 

PllBOO     ChftflM 

--i«t«l      General 

^  Central  jtm. 

■  «i)  Central  Railway 
■Jfffroin  thistlatioa 
;.  Perth.  «a 

Crov  station. 

>  «  yrtllrngt  of  ahoot 
tbitanti.  Here  was 
F  battle  of  Kllvih, 
Montroee  and  the 
en.  in  1649.  The  mine 
>Cutte,  anciently  the 
or  the  Kil^rth  and 
•«  ^niUlee. 

isiejiiziotion.' 

Miloch,  an  old  fimnan 

^bridge  sta. 

TaBnel. 

lagow  station. 


I^i 


2li 


S\<| 


Hi 


H 


■^ 


36 


Sdinr.  station. 

Peatland  iillle  eeen  to  |h» 


Corstorphlna  sta. 


Oogar  station. 

iUtho  HouM.  (7 
«leU,Eeq.) 

Tunnel. 

^Vlneoburgh  sta. 

Uphall  Tllbige.  In  the  ehm- 
oel  of  the  parieh  cfanreh,  the 
celebrated  barrister  Heniy  Er- 
■kine,  and  his  brother.  Lord 
Chancellor  Erdtlne,  lie  intor- 
Ved. 

Unlitbgow  sUtion. 

The  Klver  Atod  is  here  cross- 
ed by  a  viaduct  of  twenty-flv« 
arches,  eaeh  llfky  fret  span,  and 
from  seventy  to  eighly  Act 
high. 

22i  Polniiont  statton. 

From  near  Fonnont,  the 
Slamannan  Railway  branches 
off  to  Aijdrie. 


251  Falkirk  station. 


Tiadnet  ever  the  Union 
Canal,  lOS  yards  long. 

Boottdfih  Central  J  an. 
Castloeary  station. 

Where  are  we  mlns  of  one 
of  the  PrsBsidia  or  principal  sta- 
tioos  on  the  wall  of  Antoninus. 

Croy  station. 

Dumbicok  House,  (Robert 
8oott.Keq.) 


40}  Oampaie  junction. 


44* 


Bishopbridge  sta. 


471  Olasgonv  station.^ 


V.-KPTNBTTROH.  PKRTH.  ANT)  DUVDEE  KAILW AY.— (Cupar  B«*rni) 
Ffoa  wuU  o<  tpac*  the  eoatiBuMloB  of  tb«  route  from  Cu|Mr  to  0«Bde«  is  not  Kir,zu. 


I  OH  RIUHT  rUOX  KDIKBUROH. 


Ediikborgh  ttatioxL 
C^nuLtoii  itatkni. 

CroM  the  nrth  of  Forth. 
Inchkeith  bUsd  mmA  Ughtr 

hOUMT. 

Bumtiiland  station. 

Pettjreor  Her. 

Xingfaom  station. 

Beafleld  Towir,  Mcji-nt  re- 
atdencn  of  the  Moutrioa. 

Kirkcaldy  station. 
Sinclairtown  station. 
Dysart  station. 

W.  WcmyM  vUlafre. 
Vemyia    CuUe  —  Csptain 

▼einjra. 

Thornton  junction. 

Ilairour    Uou«>— UriuLvra- 
tcr  BethunCL  E*q. 

Markinch  station. 

Falkland  station. 

King's  Kettle  sta. 
LadyiMak  junction. 

Springfield  station. 
Cnpar  station. 

DUNDEE. 

Ladybank  station. 

B«nk<>Uor  —  Mr.     Ma/^giU 
Crichion. 
Melvillo-Eu-l  of  MclviUe. 

CoUessis  station. 

Inehrye  Abbey— ar.Wilaon. 
Ruiaa  of  Lindores  Abbey. 

Newbnrgh  station. 
Abemethy  Road  sta. 

Carpow  Houw  — Mr.  Hay 
Eloho  C4i*t!*-Lonl  EIrba 

Bridge  of  Earn  sta. 


Perth  station. 


02f  LEFT  FBOM  XDIS  Bl  V  i. 


Edinborgh  station 
Oranton  statiozL 

CroM  the  Firth  of  *  nl 


Bnmtialand  station 

The  Binn  and  Kiiwr's  C>  ^ 

Kinghom  stauon 

«|ith-ColoDel  FfTz^^ 

Kirkcaldy  statiou 
Sindairtow^  Bta&on 
Dysart  station. 

Gallowto*  rilUftf. 
Kiagbuaie  rillapv-. 

Thornton  ninclitn 

Untnob  line  to  I>unr<-r 
l.r»lio     HouM  —  E-^i    ' 

Vuuluot  OTcr  the  L*'^: 

Markinch  station 

Balbtmie  Uouae. 

Falkland  statioc 

Town  of  FalkUnd.  -i     '■' 
ancient  Palace. 

King's  Kettle  rta. 
Ladybank  jnnctioa 

For    brunch  to  Vcn~    "' 
lower  diviuoo. 

^^  :^Q  Springfield  station 
Cnpar  station. 

DUNDEE. 

Ladybank  statiox 

Elulocb— Mr  Eiisiwar. 

Colleesie  statioa- 

Lindoroa     Boiue  —  L*^! 


Kewborgh  statioH' 
Abemethy  Bead  Eta 

Bridge  of  Earn  sta^ 

Scottish  Ceatral  Use. 

Perth  station. 
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VI.— 0LA800W  AND  AYR  RAILWAY. 
eLASOOW^FAISLET.— KILMAIUrOOK^AllDBO8&A.M^ATlt.-40MiLBt. 


OSUaBTVBOMOLASQOW.    Ayr. 


GLA800W  TO  ATR. 


6b«ow.  OR  LBW  7B0M  OLA8O0W. 


Olaagow  station.  40 


Gtmn  vOtac*  oontalns  % 
wMmtod  iUk  tetory,  and 
Urfe  tanmom  Ibr  manoAwCur- 
cair  pis  and  bar  iron. 

Bmftvw,  (he  capital  of  th« 
eoanty.  li  vas  long  the  dtief 
residence  of  th«  B^  bmiljr 
ofMvvait.    ItlaatmalltowD, 


Vttisley  •tation. 

PaMcf  to  a  town  or  grmi  an. 
kkjiuqr;  tt  was  a  Boman  atajtton 
tKtvcea  the  yoanSOaod  448. 
1 1  la  n«w  on*  ^the  an*!  mann- 
fiwtaritig  l««u  of  the  kiofdom. 

Johnstone  station. 

Kiltntban  to  a  pkaamtlr 
ctuud  vlUa«e.  Its  tnhaM. 
tuto  sia  chM^  eoeaptod  la 
veavlng. 

Qutle  Soiple,  (Col.  Harrcjr,) 
long  tlaen«ideiiea«rtli«Lo«ds 

wwtttdeofOarttottompIo  Lo^ 


KUbiratoM? 

Kllblmie  station. 

KJIbinito^  a  amaU  tUIbm, 
eentekihif    ooUon    and    ftoi 
tOto,  and  a  thraad  tealovy. 

Hairy  station. 

Dklrr  to  altuatcd  on  tha  banks  I 
oftbcGflmock.  ItofaibaUtanU 
ancUHly  •mpl«y«l  inwaavtitf. 
It  was  Um  borne  of  tbe  daiinf 
CaptainOkmidbrd  who  oaptand 


KUwlnnlncsta. 

nn  which  thereto  abnuMb 


From  which 


Prom  Aj  111  uwan  there  are dailj 
Bteamcra  to  ARsn,  (for  a  de- 
aeriptlon  efwhloh  see  p.  164.) 

Xrvlno  station. 


Troon  to  nSrivtag  sea-peri 
town  with  a  barboar. 

Lady  Iale«  aa  nninhaMted 
rocky  irieC 

Konkton  Station. 


Ayr  station. 


OlMKO^ir  ttmtlon- 

aaii£rt  Ca^K  tlH  aal  of 
th#^  £«« I  (tf  C^UKjprt.    Knkr  it 

nf  htr  him?!  Jtj  1M& 

Pf^kluclHttavtt  a  manv  IVii-tur. 
10|[  t«wn<  wLtb  Arsons  JMKiO  In- 


OwWon  V*Mi]Wt  «n«  the 
ptvptfTtf  of  Lond  I^anVtf ,  and 
where  QiufD  Unrj  pavwd  *oane 
of  brr  hapi^leat  <l«yi  Wkb  tMfc 

7  ilLii^li)efnat>. 

Paiiiley  italJon, 

EldenlJt^^  rwdin-a  cliii^lfial 
frnn  in  RMwiatlciTi  ^llJ:i  Sir 
WUiljitii  WniLacc. 

■Jplintttone  fftation. 

Jabait«itir  t'*if  It  f  LmJ .  3  J  .lus- 
too,  kvj.)  jL^hiiMiHte  Wli»,  till 
l7ffl.j  a  I'iKjnltt  wiVit  a  r  ^jpijla- 
ti«n  nf  a^EvL  l^n  p«Q^]^  ,  bat 
tlnci^  Uit<  m*tjlt*hnauT4t  irf  Ihe 
f>gtt(i|i-n)1Ua  uiij  Ifarj-iijan- 
d^rUii.  JEi  popkildtlon  tiiii  in- 
AroaaKl  to  about  dfflWH 

1S|'  £^^G]nirbiTiQc)i  itn. 

n^'iih,  iifti4iLu^liC(LLrri4|f  town, 
wiUi  ifc  i^Dpuliiti^ii  offtUou  c  WNW. 

Belth  station* 


101  KUbimte  ttatioa. 


21^  Dairy  itatlon. 

Bkila^  tiRinrhia  oir  bi' rr . 

Ktlwinnin^  ^ta. 

KiiwtunfDg  u  a  iisaaubotar- 
iupt  ifittn^e. 

I  E^ILi.luu  OMtk%  thir  Arlmdld 
'  majjfUi'tv  af  lh«  '^ri  of  j  d|:|in- 
(4int  L|  lilniLtAJ  an  ttio  biuiM  of 
thf  UaetAaf.  iTHTVLandod  bj  a 
pa^i  iMBO  aCTHi  ill  a&trtf  t. 

&vin9  station, 
IrrtiM.  H  HVMptft  i^wttp  the 
ttk'vtim  Bf^aa,  MptotfWKiy 
«  PHt,  p^  Calt  ibe  tMTvUai. 
vnifl  irtoa  U  *rt»Ulib  htan- 
irhaw  as  a  Ila9t->ii««pr. 
IhmdHiBM  Opbrtlfj  a  hTon- 
toi  ni»i)iptiei  or  Ulte  $wwart 

bhic«  ef  8«tlji£il„  uMf  frMre 

Trcron  itatlon. 
MtonJcton  ^frtfif^T 

Tllln.Ab»MLWi< 

F»*litwiflk*  a.  -- 
el^nl  villiiii-,  w-i-    a  .^-... 
fTTQH  of  Br»a(  nnlLqiiLly. 

Ayr  fi'tatlon. 


2l 
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Vn.-0LA800W  AND  GBEEVOOK  RAILWAT. 

OLAMOW— PAI8LKT— P0BT-«Uk800W  AST)  OBXXBOOCw-MI  UttM. 

•  mwmliMti  fai  OMiiMsioii  vf th  thh  Ballway  ply  IwiirMn  Oranoek.  1>niioni,  Wn^hmy,  UtlaHalnusk. 
Bow,  C«lrtochh— d.  Laif^  MUlport,  i    ' 


09  ftlOHT  f  aOM 


OLAS«OW.  OrMDMk.  ^LAMOOW  «0  OBUIOCX.      Ote^ROW.  oX  LBTT  FlOX  «LAS60V. 


OlMgow  stattlon. 


Oraigtoo, 


(Henry  Dwikp, 


JonUoUU,  (J. 
J,  (A. 


Bwft««.  Hm  oapitel  of  Ben- 
fircwibirt,  la  •  town  of  grMi 
•ntiqalty.  bat  HnUke  th«  •(hrr 
towm  in  Ito  B«i8hboaflMod.  H 
doM  not  poMH*  tlM  advutag* 
of  haviaff  any  1m|»  Maaaftw 
torlM. 

P«i«l«y  fltation. 

Trwn  which  thcN  to  a  brandi 
line  to  BmOrnr. 


Houston  stmiioB. 

EnUna  Hauae,  tha  teat  of 
TV,  to  a  bMnUAtl 


Lonl  Blantyiv,  i 
In  the 


■tyla.  The  Mtat«  and  oM  man- 
sion home  of  Bnkine,  whloh 
•till  remains,  were  long  the 
property  of  tha  Letda  BnohMk 
BarisoTMar. 

Blshcpton  station. 

Bisbopton  Is  a  ■nail  yjllage 
The  eotate  of  Bisbopton  Is  the 
-    oTSlrJohDlUswoU. 


noperty  o 


Tonn 

Dumbarton  i^ 


ilnent  and  oentpieaotts  ob- 

tnm  the  BailwM  at  this 

point,    ^rerioiu  to  his  being 


proml 
Jeetfl 


sent  to  England.  Wallaee  was 
eonflned  In  It  fbr  sonte  time. 
The  look  Is  860  feet  high,  and 
a  mile  in  droumlbrenoe. 

Beautiful  riew  ol  the  CiTde. 
the  Garlocfa.  and  Bighhuid 
UtUa. 


Newark  Castle  In  rains. 

Port-01aME05i7  St. 

Port-Olaagow,  "a  populous 
sea-port  town,  ervoted  by  the 
mecvhants  of  OlaMtow,  before 
the  deepening  of  the  rirer,  as 
aoonvenlcnt  plaesfi>rtlieship> 
ptng  of  their  goods. 

Oreenock.  station. 

Oreonodt  to  a  largo  and  po- 
pulous town,  and  one  of  tha 
first  sea-ports  tat  SeotlaiMl. 

~  LBPT  rsoir  a&xxxocK. 


Olasfoiir  statioa. 

PolkciidiawB,  n  bargh  ba- 
ron* a&tuatod  in  a  valley  oa  tbr 
banks  of  the  tert.  Aceentioc 
to  the  last  ceosaa.  U  eeatair^ 
0007  Inhabitants,  who  m 
ebtcfly  ongaged  in  tho  bj 
fhotorios  of  the  plaoa. 


Gkrdonald.  an  antlqne  str«9> 
ture.  embowcfvd  faa  wood,  ^u 
been  fai  the  BawtssiMi  cf  :v 
Blantyre  flnnllyslaee  the  rctga 
oTJaaaaVI. 


Paisley,  a  eelohsmtH  seat  td 
mannCsotaring  Indnstry.  IV 
Abbey  Churoh  la  an  impeisBi** 
ol^ioct. 

Paisley  station. 

Then  la  a  small  ehapvl  st- 
tacbed  to    the  Abbey,  whtn 
Malory,  daaghtrrof  Slag  r. 
belt  Bruee,  is  interred.    Tc 


Houston  station. 

Houston laansat TiUsfe  a^l 


Houaton  Ikmnj,  »bo  i«sid»i  a 
theneisfaboarbood. 
Daisavel  Hooaa,  (MarvcU. 


Bishopton  station. 


Tunnel 

Throofh  Bishoaton  BMge. «» 
yards  loog,  witi)  aa  opeo  psn 
of  100  jama  loBf  tai  the  middle. 
It  is  70  IbH  botow  the  Mteer. 
'and  eeat  jrlMOO  i»  Its  en- 


Port-CllaagcnHr  sL 


QreenoclL  station. 

AQl     The  situation  oT  Oreenock  « 

**>  »«^  beantiftiL     Its   Owtats- 

House  and  Knhange  are  baOJ- 

tags  of  oonsiderablo  dcgaDoe. 


!os  UQH*  niox  oausocx 
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VIII.— NORTH  BRITISH  RAILWAY. 

KDINBUaaH.~DUNBAB.— BKBWIOK-ON-TWESD.~0BMiLM. 
WITH  BRANCH  LINK  TO  HADDINOTOH.— I?  IKLBS. 


From  From 

OV  &IOHT  FBOM  BDIV.     Berwick.    BOIVBUROH  VO  BUVBAB.   X*Uor 


OV  LBR  FBOH  M^IM, 


Bdinr.  station. 

HohToed  PdMt.  B*  Anth*- 
Dj*!  dupd,  and  ▲rthor't  Smi. 

PVnhin   bMTMk%  with  ao- 
CMBUMxtelioD  tor  IMO  mtsIij. 

Portobello  mUtIo 


KcuBelborgh  stat. 

A  UUlc  to  the  right,  Carben7 
lUI,  where  Queen  Maiy  Mr- 
EBdcred  bOTMir  to  tha  ooatod*- 


TiMMOt,  IB  •Mtont^Tlllafe, 

fl 

ton  pant,  whore  Prince  Charlea 
{ttnrt  routed  tho  fetoeo  of  Sir 
John  Cope  te  174f. 

AoDgniddry  Btat, 

GtmOmauir,  Cha  Urth-plaoa  U 
Goorgo  HorioC 

Onllane  station. 


Raddlnfton  station. 

Baddhigtoa,  thcooontj  tow« 
of  Kait  Lothian,  dMant  aeron- 
teen  milaa  flrooi  Edinbuish. 
On  tho  MWth  rfda  ot  the  town 
an  tho  rataM  of  a  Fimndaoan 
Cbarefa.  John  Knox  ta  laid  la 
hat*  bocn  bom  in  a  bouae  near 
iho  ehntdi.  A  milo  to  tho 
eoath,  la  LeihlngtoD,  a  leat  oT 
Loid  Blantgrre'a. 

Hailaa  Caatia,  (Sir  C.  For- 
goaoD.  Bart.,)  waa  tho  ehlaf 
nsideooe  of  Qaooo  Mary  during 
bo  anion  with  Bothwell. 

Unton.statioi 

Linton,  a  populooa  Tniai 
on  the  banks  ortiio  Tyne.  whi 
•weepo  roand  lia  northern  ilU    . 
and  Uk  into  a  Urge  and  deep 


(Jamaa 


Htnowaro     Hoi 
Uamiltoo.  leq.) 

Bicl,  (Mis.  Forguaon.)  with 
tU  cxtonalvo  plantationa  and 
charming  walka. 

Bdtoa  Plane,  (Ghptain  Hay, 
BJI.) 

Lodiend  Houae,  (Sir  George 
Wvrendar,  Bart.) 

Hoabar  station. 


47* 


34 


fir 


10* 


Sdinr.  station. 

Waterloo  Bridge. 
^aU  and  Calton  BUL 


BaatablgniliVa. 

Portobello  station. 


Portobello,  «t*v 

bjtha  InbaUtaataafBdJnlmfgk 


Inveiaak  chnreb  and  TiUafe. 

Musselburgh  stat. 

On  UuaRlbiii^  Llnka  tha 
■dinburgh  raoca  are  run.  In 
thair  Tldnity,  the  battla  ot 
Phikio  waa  Awijiht  In  1A«7. 

Uouao  where  Col.  Gardiner 
toll,  and  mine  af  Prt'eton  tower. 

Tranent  station. 

Seton  Hoiua,  tor  many  oe»> 
turiaa  the  residence  of  tha  So- 
tooa,  Xarla  of  Wlntoon. 


&ongniddry  Station. 

Longniddry,  Intereetinw  from 
Its  aaaoeiation  with  John  Knox. 
Near  the  ooaafc,  la  Goaferd 
Uonae,  a  manaion  of  tha  Karl 
of  Wemya. 

BaUcnoiefl;  the  propertiy  ef 
Lofd  Bllbank.  From  thU  8te- 
Hon,  there  are  ooaohaa  for 
▲barlady  and  GoUaaa. 

Jnrom  which  a  conch  mna  to 
Dirleton  and  North  Berwick, 


North  Berwick  Law  and  tho 
Baas  Rock,  which  riace  4M 
ton  aheor  oat  of  tho  eea.  It 
waa  long  a  etronghoM  of  tho 
Laodera.  It  ia  oorarad  with 
Hn-towlofallkinda. 


Linton  station. 
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NORTH  BRITISH  RAILWAr.-amtfiMe& 


■  ftJQST  run  IDill.     BcTTlvk.     DOHl^l  VO  inWICE.       Vdlfir.        qH  IMTf  FBOS  lU»t$. 


C^iVILivlHin,  Htrtt*  IB^  Via 
Id  Banter  hMw.    ITfw  C^ 


1fa«    K^f    «ik4   AflM    B««^ 


whrfir  llAffnivt,    rUecMt-r   ml 

HmiiiT   Vl^,  wvi  iiL»rn«l  hj 
ta.y  Ea  Jurir*!  v.,  ATnunuB 

l]nk>F>  -of  llj4  cmvnt- 

i«-Ji»1tj^  i»  •  -ell  JjijJH  tflwTi, 

irtLh    4|«£ir>iil     aUm:>ta,     AB(|     IB 

funvi^nJMl    tj     Wh]]*,     wbkh 
■til^  4]f  IjiCri   Coawl   14    be  rnv- 

'^xlf  furEjOf"!. 


Berwick  stAHo^ 
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NORTH  BRITISH  RAILWAY— Cbn/imMi^    Hawick  Bxakch. 


ON  UORT  7B0M  KOIKBUBGU. 


C  BDINBUEOH— OALASHISLS—  "> 
\  MSLR08I — HAWICK.  } 


oiv  utrt  raoM  xdiivbueor. 


PortdbeUo  itatioiL 


Hiddrie  StatioiL 

PaaUud  HIU». 

IDaHcoith  itation. 
DalhoniieBtatioxL 

Oockpaa  Chordi. 
O»iboad«  CmU»-Ew1  Ddh. 


Oorel 


station. 


Heiiot  ttatioiL 


Fonntainhall  ftatum. 

PlrataitOB. 
PleaploCh. 

PirB-CuUin  TUt,  H.H. 
LttcatAOMtl*. 

StowitatloiL 

Fernichint. 
GaUWaMr. 

Bowland  Bridge  ita. 

BowUnd— Mr.  Walkar. 
Torwoodlee    Mr.  IMkldMiM. 

GalMhiftls  Itation. 

Cslathicbi  towa. 
Abtwtaford. 
CroMtbe  Twfd. 
EUdoB  Hills. 

Melrooe  Station. 
Kewstead  station. 
Kowton  St.  Bosw.  sta. 

SnieiitOB. 
LoBgacwton  TlBaf*. 

Hew  Belies  station, 

FOR  JBOBUROB. 

station. 


Hawiek  station. 


Fvahiebridge  station. 

Borthwidc  GmI1«  (raiiM). 
OuTi*  Uonw— Mr.  Btovb. 

Tynehead  Station. 

Hertoi    Winwi    lUy.    O.   S. 


Edinburgh  station. 
Portobello  station. 


Hiddrie  station. 

B«MtiAiI    new   diiireh  and 
towa  of  Dalkeith. 

Dalkeith  station. 
Dalhonsie  station. 

Bttiiu  of  Mtwbjrre*  CmU«. 

Oorehridge  station. 
Fnshiehridge  station. 

Cilebtoii  CaaUs  (mlu). 

Tynehead  station. 

Ilaagiasthaw  Tillage. 


Heriot  station. 

CrookatOD— Mr.  Borthvidu 

Fonntainhall  station. 


Stow  station. 

StowTiUaga. 


Bowland  Bridge  sta. 

GaUWatar. 


Oalashjels  station. 

The  Parilloii--tordfti 
▼iUe.  I 

Gattonalda  rillaffe' 
Malroaa  town  and  Abbey. 

Xelrose  station.  { 

Hewstead  station.        i 
Hewton  St  Bosw.  sta.  i 


Hew  Belses  station, 

FOR  JBDBDROH. 

Hassendean  station. 

Miato  Caatle-EMi  of  Minto. 


Hawiok  Station. 

by  Google 
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CL— SCOTTISH  CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 

■  vllh  this  Bm  m  from  Stlriivc  u*  Callndcri  from  OrMaloulac  lo  CrtaC.  AacfM^ 
~   BbtoM  to  Doom  -.  Md  fron  BUekfbrd  to  iLnnlliBC  Bridse. 


ON>IOETF>OMPnTH.          |    ciUiJS?RT"S;SilDOK     1         OX  LETT  r«m  r«TH. 

Ffftli  s1»tioiL 

if 

k^^l^^ 

Fertk  ffiation. 

B 

—  ^^^fj/^^^S^3m 

1^ 

PlEuthlv  tTellj. 

AlH-r.ftJ.fiii'  Ti]]«««. 

t' 

%  !^*7^  KjKWa" 

4 

ForfaiidenB7  station. 

ToTganAwanj  itati<m. 
Foneriot  lUtkut 

41 

38 

^OT^fe 

J 

Fortariot  itatim- 

DmuLiiLK  ftatkm. 

an 

yO^^t^l^R 

9* 

Boflitlnf  sUticin^ 

GkM  Hf^iUA— Vr.  i.  S^  OU- 

/  ^ #11*****^^^ 

pfcrar 

\  y«C^li'^'^^^^ 

Dmerah    Lar*  Itnlla.           i 

Mll'fntljTtfIL 

-^Z^gT^lX 

! 

AarhMTTmnirr  rlDa^. 

31^ 

J^™¥faJMgt^g^fe 

li| 

Aiflbtnuder  itetiiaL 

TumP  I'A'nlLiun  ('■itlr' — rUiEKb 

^sll^ 

fhiMrftol  CHB.— Hr.  J. 
Jpl— II  — 
01n«mtl«  BfttB#— £wl  of 

Oni|iet<k>wV' 

Drrhil. 

nAAkford  itatiotL 

37 

^^M^^ 

IS 

1 
lti.lt  «rf>nk- 

1      AH.j^h 

21 

^E 

32 

Oreeiildaiiiiig  statUm. 

1  Einbtick  statioa. 

1 

25i 

BimblAiifl  itAtioiL 

17 

iTMioiflfclKu^yim''-  ^  _ 

28 

BnnblAne  itatiiOiL 

K'-.r-Wr.  A-  KnHintf. 

^^2^^" 

aridg^' Of  AEan  fta. 

(5 

W^^^^^^ 

30 

Bridge  flfAUan  ita.   , 

■«JfliT.jf. 

p^^M^'I^MpjpOSF^ 

BtirLmg  itatioii. 

12 
s 

i^l^c^^^ 

83 

Btirliiig  fit&tloiL 

n 

3^ 

Bamiocltbiuii  ft&tiaiL 

i 

AHod  juntJtion* 

/i?'%fi^5di&w*?i«^ 

Alloft  iimotioii. 

,        Url.,rr   .,Jj4»i,. 

»*" 

I^rbert  itntionH 

* 

\  DV  '^'^^^S^^Sf^ 

41 

Lvb«rt  ii&tioiL 

th^t^ay  Tfllif*. 

f^^^^^"^^^^"^^^ 

;      T^iuhahl  rlUAcv. 

xf""^^^ 

45 

GfMiiMll  jmuk  Ita.    I 

UW^ 

^jfe^ffiJrl^itVj 

'      tiLaiHH  »»Wp. 

!^ 

n.ff  iW^t^ili  €«lr»J    hPTT 

i 

^^iflL  ^^ 

>l™i  lbi»C»l*^li.i«iLii3  aid  Eilib^ 

1 

^^^^Ma 

Giab#f«-Mf  MiUiUl 

i 

^^J^^P 

Aii^rifTiiten. 

CoatbridgB  Btatlxra, 

on 

^'^^"^^"^i. 

cedby 
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X.— WISHAW  AND  C0LTNE8S  RAILWAY. 
OI.ASaoW.-€OATBBII)OX.-CAllLUKE.— MOBNIlfOBIDE.-Sl  Miua. 
Bow  auudgmiaatcd  with  tho  CAledonlAn  Railwaj. 


OS  ftlOHT  FBOM  0LA800W. 


OIABOOW  TO  M0UIIN08IDB. 


OR  LBR  JTAOM  OLABOOW. 


Glasgow  station. 

BeddcrioPwk. 
Letlttinhin. 

Oamklrk  station. 

BUmp  Looh,  a  narrow  ttrlM 
of  water  about  a  mile  lu  length. 

Oaririicnie  Iron  Workt. 


Coatbridge  station. 

Coatbridge  ▼iMage,  near 
which  are  the  exUnilTe  iron 
worksof  Dundyran. 


fng  wKh 
ooal  and  iron,  which  are 
wrought  ezteuiTel}  in  ite 
oeigbbourhood. 


OMLMonCCnd  TilBre.  i 
ate  in  a  parish  abounding  ^ 


BellshlUand 
Kolytovrn  station. 

Bellshlll  Tillage,  near  which 
la  BothweU  Cank, 


Kotharvrell  sta. 

MetherweU  TiUage. 


Dalsiel  Heoae,  (Hamilton, 
Eaq.«)  on«e  ttie  ptopertgr  of  the 
l>ai»«le,  Earto  of  Caruwath. 


mrisliaw  station. 

Overtown  station. 
Carlnke  station. 

From  whleh  there  ie  a  emA 
to  Lanark  and  the  Falh  of 
Cljde. 


Olasgovir  station. 


Oamklrk  station. 

GaroUrii  riUaie. 


KirkfnttOoeh  Hallway. 


Coatbridge  station. 


^IVlilAat  station. 

Qalder  lien  Weriu.  The 
Oelder  Tallegr  la  here  erowed  by 
a  magullleent  viMluct,  two  ftir* 
iongtin  length,  and  Ul>  feet  to 
height. 


Bolytown  and 
BeUshUl  sUtion. 

Holj-town,  a  oeneiderabla  vli- 


Motherwell  sta. 

Oeknd  Hooat  (Bon.  N.  Dal- 
lymple.) 

WWiaw  Bouae  (Lord  Bel- 
baveo  and  Bteoten.) 

CoitneM. 

IVishaw  station. 


Bddak  baautlftil  ban«hs. 

Overton  (station. 


ffS52S«^^ 


Ide  sta. 


INDEX. 


Abbey  CraiK.  181. 

AbbotaforOOO. 

Aberbrothoek,  lee  AxbitwQL 

Aberdeen,  481.48A. 

Aberdeen.  Old,  4SM87. 

Abeidoiir,  176. 

Aberfeldj,  870. 

AberJbyle,  196. 

Aberxeldie  CasUe,  46i. 

AbemethT,  355. 

AbenicbmCsBtle,S79. 

Abme  CasUe,  459. 

AndemT  (New),  £dinbargb,  S5. 

Acbun  IfttaMLSl^ 

Achlyne  'Bome.&iB, 

Achnacanr,  416. 

AckergiU  Castie,  467. 

Advocetee*  Library,  Edinburgh,  41. 

Agrieoltore  of  Scotland.  8.    Remoral 

of  Blair-Dmmmond  Moia,  186. 
Aird,  The,  294^474. 
Airdrie.  Iti».  505. 
Aird't  Moia,  //tn.  504. 
Airth  GasUe,  179. 
Airthrey  Castle,  184. 
Aldie  Cutltjootnote,  18S. 
Aldoorie,  419. 
Allan  Water,  118. 
Alloa,  town  and  honse,  180. 
Alloway  Kirk,  celebrated  by  Bu^u^  SS4. 
AlTa  House  and  Tillage  181. 
Ancrum  Moor,  Battle  of,  117. 
Aneram,  yillHge  and  honae,  118. 
Andenon't  Unirenity,  Glasgow,  913. 
Angos,  Earl  of,  his  conflict  with  the 

Liurd  of  Bnccleach  and  his  followers 

for  possession  of  the  person  of  James 

V,llir^ 
Animal  Kingdom  (Scotland),  9. 
Annua,  footnotet  888. 
Anstrather,  Wester  and  Easter,  443. 
Antiquarian  Museum,  Edinburgh,  78. 
Applecross,  409-410. 
Arbirlot,  7/iii.  519. 
Arbroath,  425,  and  liin.  619. 
Arbroath  and  Torftur  Railway,  519. 
Architecture  of  Edinburah,  15. 
Ardchattou  House  and  niory,  276* 
Ardcheanoehrochan  Inn,  199. 
AnUdngiass,  368. 
Ardnamurchan  Poiut,  377. 
Ardoch,  183, 183. 
Aidoch  House  and  Eoman  Camp,  185. 


ArdioasuL  Zli^ftoiacte,  S64»  and  Itim, 

Aidtoniish  CssUe,  377, 801. 

Ardvaaar,  Slnre,  893. 

Ardroirtidi,  s77. 

Ardtnoch  Castle,  49S. 

Arisaig,4l7. 

AikaiffBay.997,415. 

Armadale  Gastle,  Skye,  378,  993. 

Araiston  House,  99. 

Aros  Castle,  977. 809. 

Axran,  864-963. 

Arroquha]^  267. 

Arthur's  Seat,  80. 

AshiesUeL  148. 

Assynt  Glen,  494.  Loch,  404. 

Athelstaneford.  149. 

Athens,  Resemolance  of  Edinburgh  to^ 

16. 
AthoU  House,  387. 

AthoU,  Duke  of,  his  gitmnds,  866-2169. 
AMeheacuTOf  faolitotef  841. 
Auchterarder,  185* 
AnehtergaTen,  866. 
Auchtertyre,  Itin,  590. 
Auldearn,  Itin,  615. 
Aultgraat  Bun,  476. 
Aultnaharrow,  500. 
Arenel,  White  Lady  of,  108. 
Aviemore  Inn,  890. 
Avon  rirer  and  vale.  239. 
Ayr,  816.  and  Itin.  502,  598. 
Ayton  Tillage,  167,  house,  351. 

Baberton,  Itin,  504. 

Badcaul,496. 

Badenoch.  889. 

Baiglie,  Wicks  oUfootuoU,  861. 

BaiUe  Nicol  Jarrie,  the  rock  where  he 

hung  by  the  skirta,  197. 
Balcony  House,  476. 
Baldoon  CasUe,  345. 
Bamrax,371. 
Balgowan,  883. 
Balgownie  Brig,  437-438. 
Balbchulish  Ferry,  294,  417. 
Ballalachan,  870. 
Vallaugeieh,  171. 
Ballater  Village,  46L 
Ballatrich  Farm-honse,  463. 
Ballechin,  870. 
Ballach-bowie  Forest,  468. 
BallochCasUekSn^ 
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BaUoeluijrle,  Braes  of,  8S0. 
Balmendl,  S70. 
Balmoral  Castle,  465,  466. 
Balnagnard  Inn,  870. 
Balqah{dder,875,  nndfoolHoU,  191. 
Balw«arie  Tower,  440. 
Banachra  OBttl&  SOS. 
Banehorx,  455,  Upper,  457. 
Bankm^  System,  Principles  of  the 

Scottish, /oo<Mo/tf,  44. 
Banff,  448,  and  Itin.  511. 
Banaavie  Inn,  396. 
Bannockborn,  Battle  of,  166-169. 
B«rfc>coo  C«m,foolnotey  S4l. 
Barmekyne  of  Echt,  456. 
Bambongle  Castle^  177- 
Bamclnth,  23S. 
BanihiDsBed,128. 
Barr  Castle,  319. 
Baxakiraming,  831. 
Bass  Bock,  160. 

Bas9»  The  (near  Aberdeen),  Itin,  510. 
Bathgate,  Itin.  606. 
BawSe  Bay,  268. 
Beal-ach-nam-Bo,  194. 
Beal-an^Doine  Defile,  193. 
Beal*ifuiha  Pass,  S04. 
Beaton,  Death  of  Cardinal,  354. 
Beaofort  Castle,  474. 
Beaoly  VflJage,  399-400;  Priory,  475, 

and  Itin,  513. 
Bcith,  813. 

Belharen  Village,  152. 
Bellerille,  the  seat  of  Macpherson,  the 

translator  of  Ossian,  389. 
Bell  Rock  Lighthouse,  445. 
Belmont  Castle,  422,  Itin.  535. 
Belies  (New).  Itin.  527. 
Bemerside,  114. 
Benan,19S. 
Ben-a'an,/oo/fM^«,  470. 
Ben-»-Boiird.467,470. 
Benachie,  Ittn.  510. 
Ben  Alder,  888. 
Bsn  Arthur,  267. 

Ben  Blaven,  Skye,^<fk>/«,  280, 286. 
Beneleuch,  181. 
Ben  Clibrick,  500. 
Ben  Cruachan,  274. 
Benevachart,  400. 
Ben  Eye,  408. 
Ben  Glamich.  Skye,  299. 
Ben  Hope,  498. 
Ben  Laweis,  374. 
Ben  Ledi,  l9l. 

Ben  Lomond,  Ascent  of,  203-203. 
Ben  MorcL  87L 

Ben-mnich-dhni,  470;  Ascent  of,  472. 
Ben  Nevis,  296  and  389 :  Ascent  of, 

footnote,  296. 
Benochrie,  197. 
Ben  SoMl,  378. 


Ben  Spionnadh,  496. 

Benvenue,  193. 

Ben  Voirhch,  377. 

Ben  Wyris,  404^  474^  476,  and  7/ii». 
502. 

Beregoninm,  276. 

BerrSale,  7/iit..515. 

Berwick-on-Tweed,  131, 158,  tank  Itin, 
526. 

Berwick,  North,  150. 

Bessie  BcU  and  Mary  Gray,  Story  oL 
/w/Mto,  883-884. 

Biggar,//M.508. 

Bie^  161-152,  2Hn.  526. 

Birkhill,  107. 

Bimam  Wood,  866. 

Bishop  Loeh,  Itin.  629. 

Bishopton,  Itin.  524. 

Blackford  Hill,  84. 

BlacUiall,  458. 

Black  Mount,  The,  418 

Blackness  CasUe,  l78. 

Black  Stone  of  Odin,  449. 

Bhiir  Atholl,  867,  and  Itin.  507 

Blair  Castle,  887. 

Blair  Drummond,  186;  Moss,  foot- 
note, 186. 

Blairgowrie, /(N><iio^  368, 422. 

Blairloeie,  181. 

Blairs  College,  456. 

Blantyre  Pnoiy,  243,  and  Itin.  51 L 

Bloody  Folds,  lie.  169. 

Blythswood  House,  249. 

Boat  Cave^Staffa,  305. 

Bochastte  Valley,  191. 

BoethiuB,  Hector,  his  tomb,  487. 

Bonna  Ferrj,  299. 

Bo^jedward,  118. 

Bennington  House,  246. 

Bonnington  Linn,  245. 

Borough  Moor,  84. 

Borthwick  Castle,  93,  and  IHn.  601 
and  527. 

BoBwell,  Sir  Alexander,  Extract  from 
his  poem,  "  Clan  Alpin's  yaw/*  foot- 
note, 878;  Lines  on  the  Gnnts^ 
footnote,  890. 

Botanic  Garden,  Edinborgh,  81. 

BothweU  Bank,  241-242. 

Bothwell  Bridge,  Battle  of;  SS7-388. 

BothweU  Castle,  28».24l. 

Bowling  Bay,  249. 

Boyne  Castle.  Itin,  611. 

Braan,  Biver,  868. 

Brackllnn.  Falls  of,  190. 

Braemar  Castle,  468;  Castletown  of; 
468-469. 

Brae-riaeh,  470. 

Brahan  Castle,  406. 

Braid  Hermitage,  84. 

Braid  Hills,  84. 

Branxholm  Tower,  124. 
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Breehia,  ftotoo<«,  481. 

BraMaT  SouDd,  4S3. 

BiidgeDd,  lOS. 

Bridnof  AUaiLlSi. 

Bridge  of  Earn,  S61.S(6. 

Bridge  of  Turk.  m. 

Brig  0*  Bftlgownier  4S8:  Stensat  from 

Iton  Jotti  regwding  it,  438. 
Broadford,  SkrCL  970. 
Brodick,  86S. 
.178. 


Braomidaw,  Glasgow,  890. 

Brora.  484,  and  /&.  614. 

Brooghtm,  Iiotd,  Hooie  in  which  he 
vaebom,74. 

Broaghty  Ferry,  /(m.  S19. 

Brownie  of  Bodabeck.  Soene  of  the^ 
189. 

Bniar,  Falla  of,  SM,  887. 

Bnioe,  Robert,  hia  captwe  of  linlith- 
gow  Palace,  footmoU,  18L  £a- 
ooontcr  with  Sir  Heu]^  Bohnn, 
foohkoUt  187.  Hia  Cave  m  Arran, 
m  Hia  combat  with  liadDougal 
of  Lorn,  419-480. 

BBCliaB,BnUerof,447. 

Bndwel  Etire.  418. 

Botduumeaa,  447. 

Buekharen,  448. 

BnckatQae,The,84. 

Ball,  SootUah  wild,  889. 

BnUerofBachaa.447. 

Biinawe,874. 

Bnnehrew.  474. 

Bnriiehooae  Village,  97.  and /fui.  €08. 

BnrKhflad,448. 

Bnrke  tiie  murderer,  aoene  of  hia 
enoroiftifa,  66. 

Bnrieigh  Caatle,  861. 

Bom  of  the  Yat,  464. 

Bnmmoath  VillagcL  167. 

Bom,  Bobert,  hu  Unea  on  the  Fall  tf 
Foyera, /ooAui^  898;  **11ie  Twa 
Briga"  oeiebrated  I7  him,  816  and 
884  i  quotation  from  •«  HaUowe'en," 
880;  Tariona other  referencea  to  the 
aame  poem,  883, 884;  cottage  where 
he  WW  bom,  888;  "  Alloway  Kirk,** 
884 ;  the  *'  fianka  o*  Boon,"  886- 
886;  acene  of  the  poem  **  Death 
and  Dr.  Hombook,''^a86  ;  "  The 
Caatleo'  Montgomene,"  ik. ;  acene  of 
hia  parting  with  "  Highland  Mary," 
886-887 ;  quotation  from  the  Addreaa 
to  *<Mary  in  HeaTen,"  887;  Jinea 
on  a  Glaaa  Window,  888;  ''The 
Laaa  o*  Ballochmyle,"  830;  deacrip- 
tion  of  the  Falla  of  Moneaa,  870; 
aong  on  the  Battle  of  Cnlloden.  897. 

Boxnr  lionnment.  Edinborgh,  S6i 
near  Ayr,  886 ;  Dnmfriea,  884, 

Bomtialand,  176,  349, 440. 


Bntnrich  Caatle,  808. 
Buttentone  hodx^  footnote^  888. 
Byron,  Lord,  hia  Unea  00  the  Dee  and 
the  Don,  488. 

GBdyowCaaae,8SSi  Sir  Walter  Scotfi 

ballad  of  thia  name^  840. 
Caim-a-Hinheii,  468. 
Cainidow  Inn,  868. 
Cairngorm  moontain,  880,  470. 
Caimtool,  470. 
Caithneaa,  485. 
Calder  Hooae,  //m.  606. 
C^er  Iron-worka,  Itiik.  629. 
Caldron  Linn,  188. 
Caledonian  Canal.  894»  809,  474. 
Caledonian  Bailway,  616. 
Callander.  189;  Bouae,  164. 
Caliioch  Point,  803. 
Calton  Hill,  Edinboigh,  84. 
Cambuakenneth  Abbey,  101. 
Cambunnore,  189. 
Cambnanethan.  848,  and  Itim.  689. 
Camperdown  Hooae,  Itim,  690. 
Campbelton  ViUace.  898. 
Campcie  Linn,  48i. 
Canala  in  Sootland,  10. 
Canoiigate,  JEdinbuirii,  88. 
Cantire,Miillof,.86£ 
Carberry  HiU,  145,  and  /tin.  686. 
Carchonzie  Bapida,  19L 
Cardoneaa  843. 
CazdrosaCaaUe,  861. 
Carliale,  888. 
Carluke,  Itim.  629. 
Camwath  Yillage,  604. 
Carrick  Ca8tle/868. 
Carriden,  178. 
Carron  Iron-worka,  165. 
Carae  of  Gowrie,  863,  483. 
Caraphaim,  340. 
Cartcrhanjrh,  186. 
Oartiand  6aiga,  846. 
Caatie  of  Aioa,  SOS. 
Caatle  Brahan,  406. 
Caatie  Campbell,  188. 
Caatlecaiy,  Ittm.  681. 
Caatie  Grant,  891. 
Caatle  Menxiea,  871. 
Caatle  Moil,  Skye,  379,  898. 
CaaUe  Moy.  8«S. 
CaaUe  Semple,  818;  CaaUe  ScupM 

Caatlea  on  the  Border,  100. 
CaaUe  Stalker,  894. 
CaaUe  Stewart.  899. 
Castleton  of  Braemar,  488. 
CaaUe  ^nim«  87& 
CaaUe  Urquhart,  899. 
CatraiL  The,  101. 
Catrine  Village,  881. 
Canaewi^heBd,  184. 
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Cvwaor  CMUa,  909,  tnd  TUu.  119. 

Charlw  IL,  Statue  of,  EdinlmTgh,  89. 

ChirlMton  of  A-boyne,  459. 

ChateUtennlt,  337. 

Cheviot  Hills,  S. 

(aaekmaniiaii  Town  and  Tvwer,  180. 

ClachiMluiTy,  474. 

CUTerhoase.    See  Graham. 

Cleland  Hoaie,'/<tii.  5S9. 

Qimate  of  Scouand,  8 ;  of  EdiDbnrgh, 

30. 
dodunapben,  457. 
Cloch  Point  Lighihona^  SSS. 
Clnny^  Charter^eat,  4M. 
Clyde,  Gonne  of  the,  6 ;   lUla   of. 

Cljde  Steamen,  807. 
Coal-field  of  Scotland,  7. 
Coalitonn  House,  149. 
Coatbridge, /tin.  517. 
Cobbler,%e,367. 
Cockbnin  the  Tireebooter,  107. 
CoekbnrnspaUi  YUlage,  156. 
Cockof  Arran,S61. 
CoUantocle  Ford,  191. 
CoiUfldd  House,  896. 
Coir-naa-nrisldn,  194. 
Coldingham  ViUage,  156. 
Coldingham,  Jtin,  586. 
Coldatream,  186. 
Cole's  Castle.  484. 
CoUnton  Village  and  Hoase,  84. 
Colqnhoons    and   Macgresora,   thdr 

deadly  eneoanter,/ooM«M,  908. 
Cofaimba,  Monastery  of  St.,  807. 
Cohean  Castle,  819-890. 
Colaean  Cores.  380. 
Commerce  of  Scotland,  10. 
Comrie^879. 
Communication,  Internal,  of  Scotland, 

10. 
Commercial  Bank,  Edinbvgh,  78. 
Cona,418. 
Connd  Feny.  975. 
Coneerta  in  £dinbnrgh,  71. 
Constitntion  of  Scotland,  11. 
Conn  Ferry,  417,  andfootnottf  894. 
CoigaTff,468. 

Cormonnffe  Cave,  Stallk,  806. 
Com  linn,  846. 
Corramnliie  WaterfsU,  469. 
Corrichie  Battleileld  of,  457. 
Corrie,  Anan,  854. 
Corttocphine  Hill,  159. 
Connty  Hall,  Edinburgh,  48. 
Courto  of  Law  in  Scotlanii,  19.     Ya- 

rioos  classes  of  lenrjen.  footnote, 

19.    Parliament  House,  Edinbargh, 

89. 
Covenanten,  their  defeat  at  House  of 

Mttir,86. 
Cowdenknowes.  114 


Cowgate,  Edinbargh,  64. 

Craig  Chmy,  468. 

Craig  Dhn,  888, 

Craig  EUachie,  890. 

Craigendarrocfa,  4S8,  46S. 

Craigiebams,  869. 

CraigieTar  Castle, /oolnottf,  450. 

Craigmillar  CasUe,  96«7. 

Craignethan  Castle,  843,  and  ItU.  474. 

Craig  Phadri^  896. 

Craigrinean,  806, 

CraiL  Burgh  of,  444. 

Crathes  Castle^  406. 

Crathie,  464. 

CreG*own,  844. 

Criehton  CasUe,  94,  99. 

Crickope  linn,  880. 

Crieff.  881. 

Ciienlarich  Inn,  876. 

Crinan  Canal,  864. 

Cromarty.  404. 

Cromlix,  184. 

Crookston  CasUe,  810,  and  Itin.  5SS. 

Cross  of  Edinburgh,  86^. 

Croaslee,  99. 

Cuchullin  Hills,  Skye,  888, 886. 

Cullen,  44a  House.  44&  and  Itm,61t. 

Culloden  Moor,  896,  Battle  of,  896- 

897.    Bums'  soug  on  the  battle^ 

897. 
CuUoden  House,  898,  and  Itin,  512. 
CulroBS,  Burgh  of,  179. 
Culter  Burn.  455,  Churches,  466. 
Cumbnr  Island,  863, 
Cumnock  Village,  Itin,  504. 
Cup«ir-FU'e,85S. 
Cupar-Angus,  489,  Itin.  690. 

Balcross  Casile,  896. 

Dalhousie  Castl&  98.  and  Itin.  597. 

Dalkeith,  91,  and  /<m.  687. 

Balmahoy  Crags,  Itin.  604. 

DalmaUy,9787 

Dalmamoek,  870. 

Balmeny  Park,  177. 

Dalnaoaidoch  Inn,  888. 

Dalrigh,419. 

Dairy  VillaM,  818,  and  IHn.  598. 

Dalserff  Village,  848. 

Dalwhinnie  Inn.  888. 

Daliiel  HouBe,S48,  Itin.  589 

Damyat  Hill,  l81. 

Damaway  Castle,  Itin.  619. 

Damick  Villaffe  and  Tower,  108. 

Dean  Bridge  Edinburgh,  69. 

Dean  Castte,  818. 

Deans,  Jeanie,  place  of  her  meeting 

with  Robertson,  81 ;  Cottage,  88. 
Deanston  Works,  186. 
Dee  RiTer,  849, 487,  linn  of,  470 
Dechmont  Hill,  Itin.  608. 
Denholm  Village,  124. 
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DennoB  CMa^  THn.  690. 

Denl'tCildraii.880, 

Deril't  Hill,  18S. 

DeTil'B  StaircMe,  418. 

Devon,  Vale  of  Uml  16S-18S. 

Dhn  Loch,  The,  468. 

Dincvmll.  475-476,  and  Itm.  61S. 

Diituce  Table.  144. 

IHraeh,  Falk  of.  41S. 

Dobb's  linn,  1». 

Docfaait,  Yale  of  the,  874^8. 

Dorhfoiur  Lake,  411,  Honae,  41S. 

Dollar,  18S. 

Don  BiTer,  4S7-488. 

Donibriitle,  177,  and 

DooB  Rirer,  SU. 

Dona  Gaatle,  IHn,  590. 

Dornoch  Firth,  479,  Toirn,  481,  TH». 

DoiigluCaat1e,/<tfi.504. 

Doaglaa  TtigedT,  Scene  of  the,  198. 

Dottne  TiDase,  186. 

Dteghom,8lb 

Dnua  Houae,  466. 

DmrndoK.  Scene  of  the  Battle  o^  46, 

and  Itik.  608. 
DramAn,  809. 
Dmmidoon,  969. 
DnimlanriK  Castle,  839. 
DrumUthie,  498. 
Draihnadiochet  Inn,  999, 419. 
DrummeUier  Oastle.  Itia.  509. 
Dmmmoud  Castle.  SSL 
Dmmmond  Hill,  871. 
Drummonda,  their  saTage  inaMifrfi  of 

the  ^nmjZf  footnote^  877. 
Dronmonchter,  Paia  of,  868. 
*^    '     Kh  Abbey.  115,  181,  and  Itin, 


D^bnrgh 


Diyhope  Tower,  196. 

DaartCaatle,977andS0L 

DniT  House,  448. 

Dnimeaa  Bay.  497. 

Dnmbaiton,  iiO.  and  Itin,  t09,  and 

694. 
Dnmbartonshire  Railway,  906. 
DnmMee,  884-887,  Itw.  609. 
Dnnbar,  169,  and  Itin.  696. 
Dunblane,  184. 
Dnneansby  Head,  487-488. 


Dnncra^gan.  199 
Duncrocn  Viti 


Vitrified  IV>rt,  480. 
DondRS  Castle, //M.  506. 
Dundee,  857-861,  and  /tin.  619. 
Dundee  Viacoont.    See  Graham. 
Dundee,  Arbroath,  and  Fozfkr  Bail- 

wav,  JUtt,  519. 
Dumiee  and  Coupar-Angna  Railway, 

Itin,  696.        ^^ 
Dondooald  CaaUe,  S164{16,  and  Itim. 

593. 
DttuDomadilla,498. 


Abbey,/bo/fM<r,84i. 
Dnndyran  Iron-works,  //w.  699. 
Duneira,  879. 
Don  Fillan,  379. 
Donfion  Hill,  SOS. 

DonKlaas  House,  166.  and  Am.  596. 
Dunslass  Point  and  CasUe,  949. 
Dunideer  HiU  and  Castle,  Itim.  aia 
Dunnikier  House,  440. 
Dunniquoich  Hill,  960. 
Dunketd.  866^9.  and  Xtut.  607. 
Dunkeld,  latUe,  366. 
Dnnmore  House,  180. 
Dunnottar  CmUc  and  Chnreh,  49S-i2SL 

446. 
jyoMuMj.JootnoU,  976^8,  Castle,  S6S. 
Dunoon,  969. 

Dnnrobu  CasUe,  489-484,  IHm.  514. 
Dunsinnane  Hill,  IttM.  606. 
DunstaflkMce  CasUe,  966  and  276, 
Duntroon  Castle,  964. 
Dnntnlm  Castle,  Skye.  981. 
Dnnure  Castle,  818, 819. 
Dunregan  CasUe,  Skye,  299. 
DuppUn  Castle.  185,  862. 
Dwarlie  Stone,  451. 
Dysart  and  Dyaait  House,  44L 

Earlstoun,  114. 

East  ^enk  of  Fife.  444. 

Eday  Island,  450, 

Eddleston  ViUage.  98. 

Edinample,  877. 

Edinbu^h,  14-68 ;  its  SnTinma,  83-97. 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway,  Itim, 

Ednam  Village,  135. 

EgUnton  CasUe,yboAMl«,  81S-S14,  and 

Itim.  5S8.    Genealogy  of  the  I^lin- 

tOB  family,  Awtoo^lS-Sli. 
Eilan  Aigas,  loo. 
Eilan  Donan  Castte,  979. 
Eildon  Hall,  181. 
Eildon  Hills,  108,  and  Itim,  601. 
£IdersUe,SIl. 
Elgin,  lUn,  611. 
Elie,  443. 

Elliston  Tower,  312. 
Elwand  Water,  (the '^  Qlendearg*  td 

the  Monastery),  118. 
Episcopal  ChapifOs,  Edinbmgh,  foot 

note,  69. 
Exicfat  River, /oo<«M<0,  368. 
Erskine  Houae.  /tin.  524. 
Eak,  scenery  of  the  river, /iwtaoftf,  9L 
Eakadale,  400. 
Ettrick  and  Yarrow,  126. 
Ettrick  Forest,  196.    Hamlet  of,  127. 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  the,  bis  birth-plac^ 

126.      MooBtbenger   and  A&rirt 

108. 
Eyemouth,  157. 
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lUriie  ILtJjMttnoU,  254. 

TUnidee*  148. 

VUldxfc,  164^  and  IHn.  521. 

nikirk  MQir,  Battle  of,  165. 

lUkland  Palace,  852;  GasUe,852. 

TnaikaSit,  877. 

TiMkaUy  Hoase,  884. 

Past  Caatle,  footnote^  158,  and  7/»n. 

528. 
Fearn,   Abbey  Church   of,  footnote, 

479480. 
Tender  FUls  of,  887. 
Tflmiehxiit  Castle,  128. 
Fiddee  Gestle,  428. 
FtDdhom  Birer,  891. 
Kngal'a  Care,  Stalfa,  803, 806.  Sonnet 

of  Wordfworth  upon,  footnote^  806. 

FInni'a  QraTe,  874. 
?faiiangCa8ae,875. 
Ffaman  Vmajie,  and  haddocka,  430. 
Fiaheriea  of  Sootland,  9. 
Tlahwhrea  of  NewhaTen,  78. 
nem  Ctetle,  188. 
noodi  of  MoniTshire,  891, 393. 
Floia  Macdonaid't  Burial  Place,  Skye, 

991. 
Flotta  leland,  451. 
Poefaaben,  Itin.  511. 
Porftf,4^and/An.519. 
Fortineal,  869. 
Fortrose.  403-404. 
Fort-Augnatna.  297,  413. 
Fort-George,  898,  and  Itiu.  612. 
Fort-William.  294^  416,  and  Itim. 

509- 
Forth,  5 :  Links  of,  180. 
Foyers,  Pbll  of.  297 
Ftaoch  Island,  Loch  Awe,  270. 
FraserfauTEh,  447-448. 
Freebnxn  Inn,  893. 
Friockheim.424. 
Fnahie  Bridge,  182. 
Findynet,  870. 
Fyvie  Castle,  lan.  511. 

Gala  Water.  99. 

Galaahida,  100,  and  IHh.  527. 

OaUoway  House,  845-346. 

6are  Loch,  251. 

GarUeston,  345. 

Oanuootb.  448. 

Gamnratt  Gatwaet  469. 

Oairion  Bridge,  248. 

Garth  CasUe,  869. 

GattoDBide,  108. 

George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh  51; 

Statue,  72-73. 
Geusachan,  401. 
Giifen  Castle,  812. 
Gillies'  IliJl,  169. 
Oirdleness.  431. 


Gladamuir  147,  and  Ttin,  B95. 
Glammis  Castle,  4S2,  and  Am.  620. 
Glasgow,  History  and  Description  of, 

907. 
Glasgow  and  Ayr  Railway,  628. 
Glasgow  and  Greenock  Kulway,  624. 
Glen  Any,  269. 
Glen  Ashdale,  Arran,  258. 
Glenbenrie,  428. 
Glencannidi,  401. 
Glen  Cloy,  258. 
Gleneoe,  294,  417 ;  Massacre  of.  418» 

MoAItm.  509. 
Glencone,  84. 
Glencroe,  267. 
Glendeaig,  118.  the  glen  of  this  name 

in  the  B  Monastery,"  idenUcal  with 

the  Yale  of  Allan  or  Elwand  Water. 
Glen  Deny,  471. 
Glen  Dochart,  878^74. 
Glen  Dhu.  496. 
GlenfkUodi,209and206. 
Glenfinlas,/oo<fio<«,  192. 
Glen  PinniuL  417. 
Glen  Fr^n7208.  and  IHn,  509. 
Gleneaniock  Castle,  812. 
Glengarry,  414. 
Glenkinglas,  268. 
Glenluce  Abbey,  847. 
Glen  Lai.  471. 
Glenmoriston,  297, 418. 
Glen  Ogle,  876. 
Glenorchy,  Vale  of,  419. 
Glen  Bosa,  257. 

Glen  Boy,  Parallel  roads  0^  415-416   • 
Glen  SannoK,  261. 
Glen  Sligachan,  Skye,  286-287. 

Glen  Tilt,  887.  ' 
Glen  Tmim,  888. 
Glen  Urquhart,  299,  412,  CasUe  and 

Loch,  412. 
Glomak,  Falls  of,  402,/oo<»o<«^  403. 
Goatfell.  Arran,  257. 
Goldielands  Tower,  125. 
Golf.  Game  of,  60. 


Gordon  Castle^  Itin.  611. 

Gorebridse  Castle,  99. 

Gorton,  Cayes  oC  90. 

Gonrock.268. 

GoYan,  Itin,  528. 

Gowrie  House,  860. 

Graham   of  Cla?erhouse,    286;    his 

coat,  87 ;  his  sword,  898. 
Grahams,  their  bloody  encounter  with 

Donald  of  the  Hammer,  footnoit, 

195-196. 
Grahamston,  165. 
Grampian  Mountatna,  S. 
Grandiully  Castle,  370. 
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Gnnge  Houe^  60L 

QrasgemoaUL  179. 

Gnntown.  S9i. 

OnMsmarket,  EdinbnrKli,  Sfi. 

Graonan  CatUe.  SI  8. 

Greeno^  26%  and  IHn,  SOS  and  S84. 

Gretnapgreen,  883. 

GreyfHan  Chorehyard,  Edinbiizvh,  5& 

Grar  HoQM.  Itin.  680. 

Grer  Mara'a  TaiL  129. 

Guthrie  CaitlviUM. 

Gylen  Fart,  800. 

Habbie'a  Hove,  84. 

Baddinston,  146,  and  Itm,  626. 

Hailea  CUUe,  148. 

Haining,  The,  101. 

Halidou  Hill,  181. 

HaUybnrton  Houae,  Itin.  6S0. 

Hamilton,  882 ;  Palace  238,  and  Itiu. 
606. 

Handa  lalaud.  486. 

Hansingahaw  Outle,  109. 

Harden  Caatle,  126. 

Hare  Stone,  The,  84. 

Harlatr  Battlefidd.  Itin,  610. 

BaxUyConj,  Skye,  386. 

Hatton  CaaUe,  /its.  620. 

Hawick,  124,  and./fiii.  627. 

Hawley'i  defeat  at  faUdrk-mnir, 
166. 

Hawthoniden,  90. 

Helenaburgh.  261. 

HeU't  Glen,  268. 

Helmadale  Bay,  464. 

Henderland  Bom  and  Cattle,  129. 

Heriot'a  Hotpital,  Edinburgh,  66^58, 

Hif^hlanda  of  Scotland,  Natural 
atonaof,  2. 

High  School,  Edinburgh,  25. 

High  Street,  Edinburjrti,  84. 

Hdy  Isle,  266. 

Holy  Loda.  262. 

Holyrood  Palace,  96 ;  Abbey,  80. 

Holytotm,  7^it.  629. 

Holywell  Hanch,  181. 

Home  Castle,  185. 

Home,  author  of] 
from  Donne  Caatle,  j 

Hopetoun  House,  178. 

Hopetouu's  £arl  of,  Monument,  Edin- 
burgh, 74. 

Horaburgh  Castle,  101. 

Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Edin* 
burgh,  80. 

Hospitals  in  Edinburgh,  56,  68,  and 
footnoUf  66^  60;  Boyal  Infirmary, 

Rouse  of  Muir,  85. 
Houston,  Itin.  624. 


Hoy  Island,  451. 

Hume's  Monument,  Edinbanb,  S3 

Hons«,  74. 
Hunterian  Museom,  Glasgow,  210. 
HunUy  CaaUe.  /Ms.  610. 
UuntiVfe  Eari  of,  aasaflainstiua  of  the 

Earl  of  Murray,  AoteoU,  177. 
Hurley  Hacket,  178. 

leolmkill,  S06-S09. 

Inchaifray  Abbcj.  882. 

Inch  CaiUach,  204. 

Inch  Colm,  l76. 

Inchinnan  Bridge,  249. 

Inchkeith,  Island  of.  439-44V. 

Inchmachome,  196. 

Inchmamoek,  264. 

Inch  Murrin,  204. 

Infirmary,  Boyal,  Edinburgh,  64. 

Inishail,  270. 

Innerieithen,  14a>,  and  itm,  506. 

Innerkip,  263. 

Innerwick  CasUe,  165,  and  /lis.  626. 

Institutions,  Beligioos,  of  Soutlasd, 

Inver,  370. 

Inverary,  268  ;  Castle  of;  268. 

IttTerberYie^446. 

Inrereauld  House,  468. 

luTereahie,  889. 

Inrerganr  Castle.  297,  414. 

luTeriordon,  40^  476-477. 

Inrakeithing,  178,  and  Iti*.  606. 

Inyetloch/  (Suitie,  296,  416. 

Invermofuton,  412. 

Inremiduiron,  888. 

Inremess,  894-896,  and  Itm.  507  •s'i 

512. 
InTerouzun,  418. 
InTerphoeran,  476. 
luTersnaid  Fort,  200.  and  /lis.  609. 
Inveruglas    Glen,   201,    laiaad   and 

Ferry,  202. 
Inrenuy,  Itin,  610. 
lona,  m,  9W. 

Irvine.  815.  and  Itm,  602, 623. 
IaleofMay,44S. 

James  HI.,  Death  of,  169. 

Jamea  IV.,  his  adventure  nesrWemvfl, 

441.    Anpantion  which  appearad  w 

him  in  Lmlithgow,/eoteolr,  16S. 
Jamea  Y.  his  tove  adventuica,  ftet- 

mote,  171-172. 
James  VI.,  hia  alsnn  on  viaiting  the 

CulnMs  Mines,/ooiNO<«,  179. 
Jed,  the  River,  122. 
Jedburgh,  118;  Environs  and  Forat, 

122,  and  Itim,  ^, 
Jedworth  Village.  137. 
Jervuwood  Houa&  247. 
JethartJustioe,  139-140. 
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ioan  (fGroaU  Howe,  487. 
JoluMtone,  81 1,  and  IHii.  623. 
Jorduihil],  948. 

Jurtiee,  Admimfltnitioii  of,  in  Scot- 
land, 13. 

Kunes  CMtle,  26S. 

Kamet,   Lord,   his  agrieoltorftl   im- 

provemento,  186. 
Katrine,  Loch,  193, 198-199. 
Keir  House,  184. 
Kellranie  Castle.  85S. 
KeDy  Castle,  Itm.  519. 
Kelso,  133. 
Kemp  Hill,  466. 
Kenmore,  371. 
Kenmnre  Castle,  840. 
Kennedys,  The,  819. 
Kerrera  Island,  800. 
Keasock  Feiry,  408. 
Kettina,  IHn.  6S0. 
Khyle  Akin,  Skye,  298. 
KhTle  Rhea,  Skye,  279. 
Kilbarchan  Village,   311,  and   Ilitt, 

628. 
Kilbirnie  Village  and  Loch,  812,  and 

Itim.  628. 
Kilclinrn  Castle,  272. 
Kildooan  Castle,  Airan,  258. 
KiUieerankie,  Pass  of,  885-886,  and 

Itin.  607. 
Killin,  874-876. 
KHmahiack,  Skye,  290. 
KiUandine  Castle,  802. 
Kilmarnock,  318,  and  Ttin.  503. 
Kilmarack,  Falls  of,  400. 
KiLniiir  Church,  Skye,  291. 
Kiinmn,  26S. 
Kilpa^ck,  349. 
Kilrarock  Castle,  399. 
Kilrenny,  444. 
Kilsyth,  Itin.  521. 
Kihrinning,  814-816.  and  IHn.  528. 
Kincardine,  179. 
Kincardine  CNiel,  468. 
KincbiTen  Castle,  422. 
Kinianns  Castle,  862. 
King's  Cave,  Arrnn,  259. 
King's  CoUege,  Aberdeen,  486-487. 
King's  Cross,  Arran,  259. 
King's  House  Inn,  418. 
Kinghom,  Burgh  of,  860, 440. 
Kingoasie  ViiWe  and  Imi,  889. 
Kinlochewe.  408. 

Kinnaird  House,  884;  Castle,  426. 
Kinneil  House,  179. 
Kinpimie  Hill,  IHn.  620. 
Kinrara,  889-390. 
Kinroas,  849,  and  IHn.  606. 
Kippenroaa,  184. 
Kirkcudbright,  342. 
Kirkaldy,  360,  440. 


KirkaldyofGrang 

of£dmbnrghCa8tle,'49. 
Kirkibost,  Skye,  280. 
Kirkintilloch,  IHn.  621. 
Kirkliston  VUlage,  169. 
Kirkoswald,  82C 
Kirkwall,  448-449. 
Knock  Castle.  Skye,  278»  293. 
Knockfarrel.  404. 
Kutickfin,  Skye,  293. 
Knox,  John,  House  of,  38.    Place  of 

interment,  39. 
Kyle  Akin.    See  Khyle  Akin. 
Kyle  Skou,  496. 

Ladies'  Bock,  Stirling,  178. 

Udyklrk,  131. 

Lady's  Rock,  The,  277, 300. 

Laggan,  297. 

Laggan-Ulra,  302. 

Lakes  of  Scotland.  7.    See  Loch. 

LambertoD^Kirk,  157,  and  IHn.  526. 

Lamlash,  268. 

Lanark,  244,  and  IHn.  604. 

Lanark.  New,  246. 

Lanrick  Caatle,  189 ;  Mead,  192. 

Larches,  the  first  iu  Britain,  867, 382. 

Largo  Bay.   442;   ViUage.   442-443 » 

House,  443;  Law.  443. 
Largs,  263. 

Lasswade- Village,  91,  and  IHn,  601. 
Lauriston  Castle,  176. 
Lawers  Village,  374. 
lAwers-House,  380. 
Lawyers,  Oassiflcation  of,  in  £din- 

huTAffootnote,  19. 
Ledeard  Waterfall,  197. 
Lee  House,  and  Lee  Penny,  947. 
Leith,  Description  of,  75, 77. 
Leith  Walk,  Edinburgh,  76. 
Lennox  CasUe,  204,  and  IHn.  604. 
Leny.  Pass  of.fooinote,  191. 
Lerwick,  Shetland,  458. 
Lethem,  IHn.  519. 
Lethineton  House.  148. 
Letterfinlay  Inn,  416. 
Leven  Village  442 ;  Tower,  268. 
Leyden,  Dr.,  nis  description  of  Kelso, 

134 ;  Lines  on  Harden  Caatle,  foot' 

note.  126. 
Leys  Castle.  894. 
Lilierton  Village,  97. 
lalliard's  Edge,  Battle  of;  601. 
linduden  House,  887. 
Lindean,  126. 
Linlithgow,  160, 164;  Palace,  160-162; 

Church,  162-163;  Cross  Well,  16^ 

and  Itin.  621. 
Lintalee  Camp^  140. 
Linton,  151,  and  IHn.  526. 
Lisniore,  800. 
Little  France,  97. 
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Loch  A'an,  «71-472. 

Loch  Achnr,  ]f». 

Loch  Aline,  a03. 

Lodi  Ahh,  Skje,  97V. 

LochAIne.m 

Loch  Aid,  iM-m. 

Loch  Arkaig, /bo/iio(«.  416. 

Loch  ArUet,  900. 

Lochar  Mom,  SS4. 

Loch  Awe,  S70. 

Loch  Bncadale,  Skye,  993. 

Loch  Broom,  407. 

Loch  CarlinKwark,  841. 

Loch  Chon.  198. 

Loch  and  CesUe  Clvaij.footmotSf  368. 

Loch  Coraiik,  Skye.  88slS86. 

Loch  Creigiuah,  M4. 

Loch-narCreftch,  Skye,  986. 

Loch  Dhn,  464. 

Loch  Dochfour,  899. 

Loch  Doon,  S96. 

Loch  Earn,  876. 

Lochearn  Head,  87(-S76. 

Loch  Eck,  263. 

Loch  liooch,  footnotf,  844.846. 

Loch  £riboiL497-498. 

Loch  Etive,  874. 

Loch  Fleet.  482. 

Loch  Fyve,  864. 

Lochgilphead,  864. 

Loch  Goil,  268. 

Loch  Houni,  878. 

Loch  Inab,  889. 

Loch  luTer,  496. 

Loch  Katrine.  198, 198-199. 

Loch  Kinnora,  460. 

Lochlee,  footnoU.  463. 

Lochleren  Caatte,  349-860. 

Loch  Leren,  InTerncM-ahire,  417. 

Loch  Linnhe,  894, 417. 

Loch  Lochy,  297,  416. 

Loch  Lomond,  801 ;  ita  lalanda,  204. 

Loch  Long,  867 

Loch  of  Lovt,  fooinoU,  868. 

LochoftheLowea,  188. 

Loch  Lubnaig,  876.  mi  footnote,  191. 

Loch  Huht,  footnote,  868. 

Loch  Moy.  893. 

Loch  Moydart,  878. 

Loch  Mmck,  468. 

Lochnagar^  460 ;  Ascent  of,  468. 

Loch.na^Nain,  Skye,  286. 

Loch  Neaa,  397. 

Loch  Oich,  897,  41S 

Loch  Rannoch.  869. 

Loch  Hania,  860. 

Loch  Reatal,  268. 

Loch  Scavaig.  Skye,  283. 

Loch  Shin,  493. 

Loch  Skpnc,  129. 

Loch  Sloy,  902. 


Loch  8nismt,^ye,  891. 

Loch  Snnan,  877, 80S. 

Loch  T^rbet  and  Castle,  864. 

Loch  Tay.  878-874,  Bni  footnote,  874 

Loch  TuUa,  418. 

Loch  Yeaacher.  198. 

Lochwinnoch,  812,  and  IHm.  528. 

Logan  'Water.  84. 

Logierait,  870. 

Lomond,  Loch.    See  Loch. 

Longniddry, /^tii.  685. 

Lorn,  Brooch  of.  footnote^  490. 

Lorretto,  Ch^of,  146. 

Loudon  Castie,  Itm,  603. 

Logate  Water.  99. 

Lnmphanan  VaUey,  469. 

LvBcarty,  864,  ana  /<w.  607. 

Lnndie,  The  Standing  Stanes  d*,  448 

Londie,  Itin.  590. 

Loss  YiUace,  808,  and  ItiM.  61S. 

Lynedoch,86S. 

IJFnedoeh  Cottage,  888. 

Macbeth,  repntcd  scene  of  the  nrardo 
of  Duncan  by,  895,  real  aeene  of  the 
murder,  46&,  scene  of  his  death,  458. 

Macdonald'%  Ilan.  tomb,  Skye,  891. 

Macdougal  Brooch,  The,  footmoU,  419 

MaoduTVillage,  144:  CasUe,  448. 

Macgregors-  and  Colquhaans,  their 
dndly  encounter, /ooteote,  908. 

Mackenzie,  author  of  the  **Man  of 
Feeling,"  his  residence,  98. 

Macleod^Tables,  Skye,  898. 

Macpherson,  translator  of  OesiaB,  his 
house,  889. 

Madras  CoUege.  St.  Andrews,  356. 

Maiden,  The  BootUah.  78. 

Mam  Soul,  408. 

Manuftctnrea  of  Scotland,  9;  of  Edin- 
burgh, 19  i  of  Ldth,  77;  ofGlasfOw, 
808-810-,  of  Dundee,  367;  of  Aber- 
deen, 486 ;  of  Paisley.  810. 

MailieLoch,  House,  sad  Inn, /wXimC^ 
868. 

Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  436. 

Mar's  Work.  174. 

Martyr's  Monument,  Edinburgh,  83. 

Mary,  Queen,  Bed  of,  86;  room  where 
she  was  born.  161 ;  room  where  At 
gare  birth  to  James  YI^  61 ;  her 
escape  from  Lochleren  CSstle,  360} 
house  in  Jedburgh,  131. 

Maryburgh.894,4V6. 

MaucfalineYiUage,329. 

Mauidshe  Castle,  243. 

Maxton,  181. 

May,  Ue  of:  448. 

Maybole,  Ittm.  610. 

Mealfourronie,  418. 

Meiirle  YUtage.  488.  Itin.  1^90. 

Mclruse,  l^JMid  /^n.  587. 
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lldviUe  CasUe,  91. 

lieifille  Montunent,  EdinbuTKh,  7S-74. 

Menttrie  Tillage  and  House,  18S. 

Menteith  Lake,  195. 

Menziea  Oaatle,  371. 

Merchiston  CasUe,  84. 

Ifertoim  House,  181. 

Methven,  88S. 

Mickleonr  Tillage,  438. 

liidcalder:  Am.  503. 

MidinarGutie,467. 

MQlmni  Tover,  Itin.  6S1. 

MJUpart,264. 

Mineral  Prodoce  of  Scotland,  7 ; 

Springs,  18. 
Mingany  Castle,  809. 
liinto  House  and  Crags,  193. 
MolEaL  Tale  of,  and  Town,  ISO. 
Monboddo^  497. 
Monerieffe  Hill,  8S1.  369. 
Uonedie,  364. 
Monesa,  PtOls  of,  870^71. 
MoBievaJid.880. 
Ifanifleth, //t«.  619. 
Uonkiand,  Old,  Itm.  529. 
Mooktan,  816. 

M ons  Meg,  Edinburgh.  61. 841. 
Montgomerr,  Origin  of  the  family  of, 

itokMn,  468*. 

Montroae,426. 

Montrose,  Maiquis  of,  38, 38, 196. 

Monzie  Castle,  889. 

Moray  House,  Edinburgh,  83. 

Moray  Flae^^Edinbnrgh,  70. 

MorayshireFloods,  891, 893. 

Momingside,  83. 

Morren,  Shores  of,  801 ;  Hill  of,  foot- 
note, 4IH0. 

MoBSgiel,  3S9. 

MouJS  Stuart,  968. 

Mount  Teriot,  118. 

Mountains  of  Scotland,  3. 

Mouse  Water,  246^7. 

Mot  Hall,  898;  Loch,  393. 

Mot,  West  and  East,  297. 

Muck,  Linn  and  Loch,  463. 

Muir  of  Dinnet,  459. 

Muirton,896. 

Mull,  laLttds  ot,  806;  Sound  of,  300. 

Mumy,  Earl  of,  aasaasinated,/oo^  177. 

MuxtUy  GasUe,  366. 

Musha^s  Cuin.J6otnote,  31. 

Musics  State  of,  in  Edinburgh,  foot- 
notSj  71. 

Music  Hall,  Edinburgh,  73. 

Musselburgh.  144. 

Nairn,  448.  and  Itin.  515. 

Muier  ot  Merchiston,  his  contract  to 

discorer  bidden   treasure  in  Fast 

Castle,  by  dhrinatiGn,  157. 


National  Monument,  Edinburgh,  84. 

Necropolis  of  Glasgow,  225. 

NeU  Gow'b  House,  367. 

Nelson's  Monument,  Edinburgh,  84 ; 

Glasgow,  981. 
Neptune's  Staircase,  396. 
Ness  Glen.  386. 
Nethan  River,  943. 
Newark  CasUe,  Fife.  443. 
Newark  Castle,  on  the  ayde,  109-110, 

and  851,  and  IHn.  694. 
NewbaUle  Abbey,  98-93. 
New  Belses,  IHu,  687. 
New  Galloway,  840. 
Newhall,  Scene  of  the  Gentle  Shep> 

herd,  86-86. 
NewhaTcn,  77-78. 
New  Lanark,  846. 
Newliston,  159,  and  Itin.  505. 
Newtown,  St.  BosweUs,  181,  Ttin.  587. 
Newton  of  Benchar,  888. 
Newton-Stewart,  >o<}M>/e,  344. 
Newtyle  and  Glammis  Railway,  520. 
Niddr;  Castle,  160. 
Nidpath  Castle,  141,  and  Itin.  503. 
NolUand  CasUe,  450. 
Norham  Castle,  138. 
Norman  Dykes,  338, 455. 
North  Berwick,  150.  and  Itin.  686. 
North  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  36. 
North  British  RaUway,  146,  526,  627. 
Noss  Hohn,  Shetl&nd,  468. 

Oakwood,  186. 

Oban,  965  and  876. 

Obterratory,  Edinburgh,  34. 

OchilHillB,181. 

Oehtertyre,  186  and  380. 

Oikel,  iUrer,  493. 

OUver  CasUe,  491. 

Ord  Mountuns,  Itin.  515. 

Ord  Sfye,  993. 

Ordie  Stream,  865. 

Orkney  Islands.  448449. 

Oronsay  Isle,  Skye,  288. 

Ossian^  Hall,  367-36& 

Osaian's  Grave,  882. 

Ostaig,  Skye,  993. 

Otterstouo,  177. 

Oxen,  Scottish  WDd,  239-94a 

Oxonford  Gastle,  96. 

Painting,  Scottish  School  of,  Jootnoie. 

67-68. 
Paisley,  810-811,  and  Itin.  698. 
Pananich  Mineral  Wells,  468. 
Panbride,  IHn.  519. 
Parallel  Roads  of  Glenroy,  415. 
Park,  Munga  birth-place  of,  110. 
Parliament  House,  Edinburgh,  89^. 
Pass  of  Awe,  874. 
Pass  of  Ijta^,  footnote,  191,  376. 
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PaTilion,  The,  lOS. 

Peate  Bridge,  156,  and  Itin.  &S0. 

Peebl«i,  189,  and  Itin.  502. 

PeaiettieQrii.llS. 

Peiinyciiick  VilUre  and  Iloaic,  86. 

PepperweU  Oak,  The,  888. 

Pertb,  867-868,  and  Itin.  506. 

Petailiead,  447. 

Pettycor,  440. 

Philiphangh.  126. 

Pinkie,  scene  of  batUe,  146. 

PitcaiUiley  WeUi,  SM. 

Piaochrie,884. 

Pitt  Statue,  Edinburgh,  71. 

Pittenweem,  448. 

PUdda  Island,  S68. 

Playfair's  Monament,  Edinburgh,  24. 

PoUockahawa.  Itm.  624. 

Popalation  of  Scotland,  18;  of  Edin- 
burgh contraated  with  Lirerpool  and 
other  towns,  17. 

Port  Yillan,  870. 

Porteoos  Mob,  scene  ot,J6oimoU,  62, 64. 

Pori-eiasgow,  261. 

PortincroM  Castle, /oolii0e«,  254. 

PortobeUo,  144,  and  Itin.  525. 

Portree,  Skre,  287. 

Portaoy,  448. 

Port.William,847. 

Post-Office,  Edinburgh,  28;  Glasgow, 
217. 

Prestonnans,  146;  battle  of;  146»  and 
Itin.  525. 

Preston  Tower,  146. 

Prestwick.  316. 

Prison  and  Bridewell,  Edinbni|;h,  23. 

Pulteneytown,  486. 

ition  at  Taymonth,  372. 
'.ouse,  Edinburgh,  32. 


^ueensbeny 

hieettsferrr,  North'  and  South,  176. 

and  Aw.  506. 
Qttiraing,  Skye,  289. 
Qnoich,  Linn  of,  470;  Glen,  471. 

Railways- 
Caledonian,  616-518. 

Dundee,  Arbroath  h  Forfar,  519. 

Dundee,  Newtyle,  Cupar>Angu8, 
620. 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  521. 

Edinbinrgfa,  Perth,  fc  Dundee,  522. 

Glasgow  and  Ayr,  528. 

Glasgow  and  Greenock,  524. 

North  British,  145,  526-527. 

Scottish  Central,  628. 

Wishaw  and  Coltneas,  629. 
Bain,  quantity  of,  in  Scotland,  8. 
Raith  House,  440. 

Ramsay's  (Allan)  Uousc,  Edinbnivh, 
51 ;  scene  of  his  "  Gentle  Shepherd,'* 
84,86. 


Ranklebum  Vale,  106. 

Rannoch,  Moor  of,  466 ;  Loch,  869. 

Ratho»/<w.521. 

Ravenacraig  Castie,  440-441. 

RaTenswoou  House,  131. 

RedcasUe,  474. 

Bedeorton,  864. 

Redhead  Pimnontory,  446. 

Regalia  of  Scotland,  60. 

Register  House,  Edinbnrrit,  SI. 

Religions  Institutions  of  Scotland,  11. 

Renirew,  249,  and  JtU.  623  and  594. 

Representation,  Psrliameirtary,of  Soot- 

Rescobie,  494. 

Restalrig,  Itin.  596. 

Restennet  Piiorr.  494. 

Rerenue  of  Scotland.  10 

Rhymer's  Tower,  114. 

Rivers  of  Scotland,  4. 

Riuio,  Murder  of,  26. 

Roads  of  Scotland,  la 

Robertson  the  historisn,  hia  birth- 
place, 94. 

Rob  Baj,  soene  of  the  Novel,  196 ;  his 
musket,  200;  his  burying-place, 
/botmote,  191. 

Roman  Remains  at  Boniedward,  118; 
Ardoch  Gamp,  188, 185 ;  Antoninus' 
WaU  at  Dnnglass,  249;  Nonnan 
Dykes,  at  Newton  of  Benchar,  888 ; 
at  Baimekyno  of  Echt,  455. 

Ronaldshay  Island,  450-451. 

RosabeUe.  Ballad  o£  88. 

Roaiin  Chapel  and  Castle,  86. 

Roseneath,  261. 

RosadoOos. 

Roasie  GaaUe,  446. 

Rooyth  Caatle,  178. 

Rothesay,  263. 

Rothiemurchus,  Woods  o^  880. 

Route,  lines  of,  adopted  by  Toorista 
in  Scotland.  18-14. 

Rowaidennan  Inn,  202. 

Bowaay  Island,  450. 

Roxburgh  Castle,  132 ;  TQlaee,  132. 

Roral  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh, 

Royal  Institution.  Edinburgh,  67. 
Royal  Society,  Edinburgh,  68. 
RnlUon  Green,  85. 
Rumbling  Bridge,  183  and  868. 
Rntherglen,  23^  and  Itin.  508. 
RuthTen  Caatle.  883;  Barracks,  889; 
scene  of  the  Raid  of  RuthTen,  883. 

St.  Abb's  Head,/(wteo&,  156. 

St.  Andrews,  description  of,  352-357. 

St.  Anthonys  Chapel,  81. 

St.  BoBwells,  131. 

St.  Catherine's,  268. 

St.  Fillan's,  379;  Cburdi  and  Fool,  421 . 
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St  Geom't  Church,  Edinlmrgb.  69. 

SU  GUes'^Cathednil,  Edmbnrgh,  S7, 39; 
Legend  of  8t  QUcBt/ootnote,  87. 

St.  MagnoB'  Cathednl,  Kirkwall,  449. 

SL  Margaret* I  Hope,  453. 

St.  Mary's  Loch.  127. 

St.  Mary's  lal  v3^ 

St.  Monance,  398. 

St.  Mungo't  Cathedral,  211. 

St.  Ninian't  Village,  170. 

St.  Ruigan'a,  170. 

St.  Bonan'a  Border  Club,  102. 

Salisbury  Craga,  SI,  Bod  footnote,  32. 

Saltcoats,  818. 

Saltmarket,  Glasgow,  330. 

Sanday  Island,  450. 

Sandbank,  263. 

Saaquhar,  840. 

Sanchiebnm.  Battle  of,  169-170. 

Scanig  Bay,  Skye,  28S. 

Schools  of  Scotland,  IS  and  26. 

Schefaallion.  860. 

Scone  Palace,  362-364, 421. 

Soonser  Inn,  Skye,  203. 

Scotland,  origin  of  the  name,  1 ;  extent 
and  general  aspec^  1-2;  natural 
divisions,  2 ;  monntams,  8 ;  Tales,  4; 
riirers,  4,  7 ;  lakes,  7 ;  mineral  pro- 
duce, 7 ;  ni:bieral  springs,  8;  climate, 
8 ;  affricoltare,  8 ;  animal  kingdom, 
0;  ftiheries,  9;  manafactures,  9; 
commerce,  10;  internal  oommnniea- 
tion,  10 ;  revenne,  10;  constitation, 
11 ;  religions  iiutitations,  11 ;  xmi- 
vexsities  and  sdiools,  12 ; 


tration  of  jnstice,  13 ;  population,  18. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  adrenture  of  Cli^- 
tal,  Croftangry  in  Holyrood,/oo<ii0<<, 
27-39 ;  description  of  Arthur's  seat, 
fiotnotOy  80^1,  and  new  from  Salia- 
bnry  Crag8,/oo/iio/f,83;  description 
of  Edinburgh  Cross,  footnote^  87 ; 
monument  65-66 ;  house  where  he 
resided  in  Edinburgh,  71;  his  ballad 
of  '*Eo8abeUe,'*^/iM)to.  88;  his 
ballad  of  "The  Grey  Brother,"/<»^ 
not*t  92;  description  of  Crichton 
CasUe,  94-«6 ;  of  St  Mary's  Loch, 
127;  scene  of  Father  Eustace's  ad- 
venture with  the  White  Lady  of 
Arenel,  118;  poetical  extracts  de- 
scriptive of  Melrose  Abbey,  104-106 ; 
place  of  his  interment  116;  Sandv- 
Knowe  and  Smailhohn  Tower.  182; 
Extract  from  Marmion  descriptive 
of  Tantallon  Castle, /oo^ioto,  160; 
and  of  Twisel  Bridge,  ybo/nor^,  187  ; 
histon  of  the  Seton  ftmily,  foot- 
note,  146 ;  description  of  the  taking 
of  Linlithgow  Palace,  footnote,  161- 
162 ;  description  of  tiie  encounter 
between  Sir  Robert  Bruce  and  Sir 


Henry  Bohim,  footnote.  167;  anec> 
dotes  of  the  love  aaventnres  of 
James  V.,  footnote,  171-172;  de- 
scription of  the  Fnss  of  L&nj,  foot- 
note,  191 ;  of  the  TronchB,fooinote, 
194;  anecdote  of  the  bloody  en- 
counter between  the  Grahams  and 
Donald  of  the  Hammer,  footnote, 
196-196;  description  of  Aberfiiyle, 
ttom  Bob  Bay,  footnote,  196;  song 
of  the  followers  of  Roderick  "Sta, 
199 ;  song,  "The  Gathering  of  Clan 
Gregor,"  201;  baUad  of  Cadiow 
CasUe,  286-987;  Stanzas  on  Both- 
well  Bank,  footnote,  241 ;  descrip- 
tion of  the  scenery  of  Arran,  266; 
of  the  scenery  of  Loch  Pyne,  foot- 
note,  269;  of  Dunolly  Castle,  foot- 
note, 276-276:  of  Iioeh  Coruisk, 
Skye,  383  and  286-286;  of  Staffs, 
806;  of  the  signal  fire  at  Tumberry 
Castle,  331 ;  of  Perth  and  the  vallev 
of  the  Tay,  footnote,  888;  of  Locn 
Thj,  footnote,  874,  baUad  of  "  Bonnie 
Dandte,**  footnote,  386-886;  song, 
"The  Brooch  of  Lam,** _fiotnole, 
420 ;  lines  written  in  the  Bell  Rock 
Lighthou8e,/a0<Moto,  446. 

Scuir-na-Gillean,  Skye,  286. 

ScuirruUin,  406. 

Seafleld  Castle.  440. 

Selkirk.  101. 

Semple  Castle,  312. 

Seton  House,  146;  Family  of,  foot- 
note, 146. 

Shapingshay  Island,  449. 

Sheriffmuir,  Battle  of.  1S4. 

Shetland  Islands,  448,  452;  Ponies. 
468. 

Sidlaw  HiUs,  8. 

Signet  library,  Edinburgh,  41-43. 

SkelboOs8tle,482. 

Skelmorlie  CasUe,  268. 

Skerryvore  Rock  and  Lighthouse,  803. 

Skye,  Distribution  of  tne  mountains 
in,  footnote,  284-286. 

Slaines  Castle,  447. 

Slateford,  Itin,  604. 

Sligichan  Glen,  Skye,  286-287 ;  Inn, 

Stitterick,  The  River,  124. 
Slochmuicht,  Pass  of,  891. 
Slochie  Stream,  866. 
Slog  of  Dess  Cataract,  469. 
Slogan  Burn,  467. 
Smailhohn  Tower,  181. 
Smoo  Cave,  498. 
Spar  Cave,  Strathaird,  380-383. 
Sprouston  Village,  186. 
Sofl  of  Scotland.  8-9. 
Sound  of  Mull,  800. 
Spey,  Course  of  the,  6. 
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9tuk  Hill,  486» 

Steih,  808.906. 

SUmp  Offlee,  EdiBbnivli,  S3. 

SUncheL  Skye,  S89-S90. 

8taiUe/ViUMn,86S. 

Stwt  Poiiit  JSdiihoiMe.  460. 

StetM  of  CharlM  II.  Edinburgh,  S9. 

Statee  ofGeorgelV.  EdiBborgb,  7S>73. 

Stiitae  of  Pitt,  Bdinbnrgb.  71. 
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8t«men  on  the  Clrde,  907. 
Stennia,  StandiBC  Stones  of,  451. 
Stewarrs,  DnnM,  Monument,  S4. 
StevnrtoB,  SIS. 
StfrUng,  170-176;  Battle  of.  175,  and 

ilM.S88. 
Stiilinc,  Earl  of,  Anecdote  regarding. 

174. 
Stonebyrea,  FaU  of,  S44. 
StonehaTeu,  4S8, 447. 
Storr,The,8kYe,S89. 
Stov  YiUage,  W. 
atraehnr,  SA. 
SCnitOD,  97-98. 
Stnoraer.  S47. 
Strath  Airriek,  401. 
Strathaird  Smf  Cave,  Skye,  280. 
Btrathaven.  Jtin.  508. 
Stnthbrora.  464. 
Strntheam  Valley,  379. 
Strathfleet,  488. 
Strathnaim,  898. 
Stnthpeffer,404. 

Stromneaa.461. 
Strane,  S61 
Stronsay  laland.  460. 
Stman,  Skye,  99S. 
Stmye  Rocka,  Arran.  800. 
Stray  Inn,  400. 
Saaveinn,495. 

Snrgeona,   Koyal   College  of.   Edin- 
burgh, 68. 
Sutherland.  County  of.  490,  et  teq. 
Sweno's  Stone,  i/m.  612. 
Swinton,  137. 

Tain,  IHn.  514. 

Taltflker,  Skye,  992. 

Tarn  o'  Sfaanto^B  residence,  839. 

Tantallon  Castle, /aotao/«,  150. 

Tarbat,  East,  864. 

Tarbat  House,  476,  and  Hin.  613. 

Tarbet  Inn,  808. 

Tarbolton,  386. 

Tay,  Course  of  the,  5;  compared  with 

the  Tiber,  861. 
Tayinkme  Inn,  Skye,  291. 
TaymoathCa8tie,S72. 
Taynuilt,  Inn  of,  374. 
Tennant,  Professor,  Extracts  from  liis 

poems, /bo/iiof^,  863,  441. 


Tenot,ya]«ofthe,183. 

TlieatR-BoyaLEdinburgb,  8S. 

Thirlestaae,  187. 

Thomas  the  Bhymer'a  Tom,  ISS. 

ThmnsoB,  Author  of  "  The  Somods," 
Temple  dedicated  to^  188;  birth- 
plaoe  of,  188;  achod  when  eda* 
cnted,140. 

ThomhIu,889. 

Thornton  Tower,  166,  and  IHm.  696. 

Threave  Caatle,  841. 

Thurso,  468, 489. 

Tiber  eompared  with  the  Tay,  861 

Till,  RJTer,  186. 

TUliconltiT,  188-188. 

TIUietudlem.848. 

TQt,  OleMS?. 

Tinwald,60i. 


Tor  Castle,  886. 
ToTBODoe  Inn,  188. 


HiU.411. 

Torwood  Fonst,  166. 

Torwoodlee,  99. 

Toward  Castie,  868. 

Itanent,  148.  and  Itm.  696. 

Traquair,  108. 

I'reacfaton,  Loch,  418. 

Trees  The  King  of  the  Wood  at 
PenuehJrst;  The  Capon  Tree,  198; 
The  ibst  Larches  in  Bhtain*  867, 
888;  The  PepperweU  Oak,  888. 

Trinity  College,  Perthahire,  >bel!nof«. 

TroB  Church,  Edinburgh,  86. 

Troon,  SKLaod  /(is. 688. 

TroaadiB,  The.  199,  199,  described  by 

Sir  Welter  Soott,  194. 
TuUiallan  Caatk,  179. 
Tullibody  House,  180. 
Tummel  Bridge  and  Inn,  369 
Turityale,nO. 
Tnraberry  Castle,  390, 389. 
Tuahidaw  Tower,  197;  Scene  of  the 

duel  with  Walter  Scott,  108. 
Tweed,  Course  of  the,  45;   Vale  of. 

100, 116. 
Twisd  CasUe  and  Bridce,  196. 
Tymnandean  Tower.  118. 
TSpidmm  Tillage,  419. 
Tyningham  House^  151. 

Uddingston,  8S9. 

tJlr,8lTe,291. 

Ullapoolf  407-408. 

Universities  of  Scotland.  12;  Edin- 
burgh. 69-64;  Glasgow,  210-911; 
St.  Andrews,  865 ;  Abenieen.  437. 

Uphall,  Itin.  606. 
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Uiqvhart  Ctitle,  299. 412. 
Unmrd  Houm,  Itin.  S07. 

Yalei  of  Scotland,  4. 
Yatternith,  Slnre,/oo«M(«i  S92. 
Yeaacher,  Loca,  199. 
Yietaria  Hall,  Sdinborgh,  44. 

Wade^  General,  Militair  Bood,  185. 
Wallace  Hall  Academy,  889. 
Wallace  NIcIlISS. 
Wallace,  Sir  William,  Coloaaal  itatne 

of,  128;  Care,  2^;  Tower,  816; 

Oak,  811 ;  Cairn,  Itin.  503. 
Wark  Castle,  186. 
Watwn't  Hotpita],  Edinburgh,  58. 
We.dale.99. 

Weir,  M^jor,  House  of,  54^,  243. 
WeUmston  Statue,  Edinburgh,  23. 
Wemyas  Bay,  263. 

Wemy8B,441;  Castle,  441}  Cares,  441. 
Westray  Island,  450. 
Whitadder  Biver,  131. 
White  Horse  Gb)se.  Edinburgh,  82. 
Whithorn,  846. 
Wick,  448»  and  //in.  486-481  515. 


Wicks  of  BtL\z]ie,footHOU,  888. 

Wigtown,  84ll845. 

Wifd  Ox,  Scottish,  8S4-285. 

Winehburgh  Yillage,  160. 

Wishaw  ^nse,  Ittn.  529. 

Wishaw  and  Cbltuess  Bailway,  539. 

Wolfs  Crag  of  the  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,  footnottt  156. 

Woodhousele&85. 

Wordsworth,  William,  his  sonnet  on 
the  Duke  of  Qneensberrv,  14S ;  his 
sonnet  on  the  picture  of  Daniel  in 
the  Lion's  Den,  at  Hamilton  Palace, 
fooUtot9f  288;  nis  sonnet  on  "  Best 
and  be  ThanI  ~  " 
his  description 
fiotnoUf  379-978 
Fingal's  Cvfty  fMtnoU,  806. 

Wrath,  Cape,  ^-498. 

Tair,  148. 

Yarrow,  Yale  of,  126. 

Zetland  Isles,  459-454. 

Zoological  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  79-80. 
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FUBUSBXO  BT 

AD;AM  and  CHARLES  BLACK, 


BLACK'S  GUIDE  BOOKS, 

IN  P0BTAB1.E  FOOLSCAP  8vo  VOLUBIES,  STRONGLY 
BOUND  IN  GREEN  CLOTH. 


"  Witlumt  the  yretetuioH  of  n  Ivtor,  dietftting  what  he  than  attmre^  the 
Inuffer  willfiud  Ihete  books  very  pleasittgf  iuielligeut,  and  ivtlrueiiwe  com- 
pttnioHSf  n'lting  him  tJkt  nact  kuoit/fdge  he  require*  ot  the  exact  tim»  that  he 
needs  it :  and  eery  neefnl^  not  ouly  to  the  profeMeed  tuuriel,  int  to  any  penoi* 
leho  has  at  ttty  time  oceatioH  to  jnurHty  frxfm  his  re^dtHee  in  any  direction,  ati>t 
who  desires  to  kuow  sometfUtiff  more  than  thewure  names  of  the  places  he  tisits." 
— Beitanria. 


'*  H^ehave  looked  earefulhy  throtfffh  the  volumes  They  are  admirably  *ffOt 
,*;*  the  deseriptioHs  are  aeeurute^  and  remarkahly  clear  and  wmprehemeiee  We 
haee  seldom  exnmined  books  better  *  edited  *     ....    AUogetheTt  this  series  qf 


works  is  of  immense  value  to  tourists." — Akt  Jouknal. 

**  They  should  fifid  a  comer  in  the  portntauteeu  ofeeery  person  about  U>  under- 
take a  journey  of  pleasure  or  business  either  in  Engfaud  aJtd  Wales,  or  Soottand.** 
-JoKXf  Boll. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES ;    Containing  a  General 
*  Travellinfc  Map.  with  the  Roada  and  Railways  distinctly  laid 

!  down;  brides  SecUonsof  the  more  important  Districts  on  an 

j  enlargeti  scale,  and  Eni^raved  CharUi  of  Roads,  Railroads,  and 

Interaating  Localities.    NteoEditin.    Price  lOs.  6d. 
I  "  A  eireiully  executed  work,  prettily  illustrated,  witli  nic'nl  maiie.**— 

I  Athemceum 

t  **  Fort  T-Eiicht  new  Routes,  TVehre  enirrMved  Churls,  niid  upwards  of  100 

I  pugeiof  letterpre  s  ha\e  been  added  to  «liMt  in  iUoidi'n  atnte  was  the 

I  cheapest,  the  best,  snd  the  linndiest  book  of  its  \n\ilL.**Spectator, 

"  A  decided  iniprovemebt  npon  the  old  lluad  Boole**— Joila  BnU. 

SCOTLAND;  Containing  an  accurate  Travelling  Map; 
2d  Engraved  Charts  of  Roads,  Railroads,  and  Interesting  Locali- 
ties, including  Plans  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow;  numerous 
Views  of  the  Scenery  on  Wood  and  Steel ;  and  a  Copious  Index. 
Tenth  EdUumy  corrected  and  improved,  with  all  the  principal 
Hotels  and  Tnus,and  the  most  minute  topoj^raphical  information. 
Price  88.  6d. 

"  A  comprehensive,  Intelliirent,  and  wrll-arnoiKed  Gnide-Book.  We 
have  l)een  fUmisheii  witli  an  incidental  proof  i  f  the  reinaikable  acctuncy 
of  the  Charts  and  IKseriptions,  in  the  penonMl  irstimony  of  a  pedeslriaji, 
who  has  traversed  a  conaidernble  sp-ce,  hook  in  ^nwL'*—^sctator, 

**  As  nearlv  as  possible  what  a  Guide  Book  on^ht  to  be— sensible,  eon- 
cise  in  its  inromtataon,  with  that  touch  of  poetry  which  is  no  less  mdis- 
peusable  In  such  a  haunted  land  thun  details  of  diaunces  nnd  historical 
facts,  but  irUich  roqnire^  lound  taste  in  iu  tntrodnction.'^^(A«»f«M8i. 
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ENGLISH  LAKES ;  Inclnding  an  Essay  on  the  Oeo- 
lugy  of  due  Dutrict  by  J(4m  Phillips^  F.&Sn  6.L.,  Professor 
orQ«oIoay  In  Kiosks  Ckdl^e,  London.  With  a  minutely  ac- 
curato  Ma|H  by  W.  Hughes;  Charts  of  the  Lakes,  Views  of 
^6  Scenery,  and  an  ample  Itinersry  of  all  the  Boutes,  with  the 
Distances  aocnratsly  laid  down.  lyik  £dUitm.  In  a  neat  pocket 
Tolume.    Price  58. 

'*lliii  Ooide  to  the  Lakes  has  been  compiled  upon  the  same  elaborate 
plan  (ns  tiu  Pietmmqu9  Touritt  of  SwUnnd),  governed  bv  the  same 
resolution  loipare  nu  coal  or  troabte  to  achieve  a  sn«:eisful  result  It 
needa  no  higher  eommendation.  It  la  a  pietnreaque  Qaide  in  ererjr  aenae 
— Ita  deaeriptioni  are  charmingly  written — its  intelligeare  ft  ample  and 
minnte— 4md  its  ilhiatnitions  are  admirable  spedmena  of  art**— ^w. 

"  This  la  a  little  work  that  haa  an  extenaJTe  popuhritv  In  the  lake 
districts  for  the  aecaracy  nnd  extentof  the  information  it  conTeyt.  Many 
Guide  Books  are  overloaded  with  uselesa  matter,  which  only  serve  to  per- 
plex and  irritate  the  tonriat.  This  can  never  occvr  with  the  volume  liefore 
as,  inssmneh  as  Itconuins  '*Mti//tt«»iMjMnN>."  and  is  so  adapted  as  to 
suit  every  chus  of  trsTellers."— Zrwrs  ife«Uy  Maumfitr. 

WALES  (North  and  South),  AND  MONMOUTH- 
SHIRE; Containing  minntdy  Engrared  TraTelling  Maps, 
Engraved  Charts  of  de  Railways,  and  of  the  Course  of  tne  River 
Wye,  very  numerons  Views  of  the  Scenery  on  Wood  and  Steel, 
and  a  copious  Itinerary.    Price  58. 

HIGHLANDS  AND  ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

(by  Messrs.  Anderson  of  Inverness)  Including  Orkney  and  Zet- 
iHnd;  Descriptive  of  their  Scenery,  Statistics,  Antiqniti^,  and 
Natural  History ;  with  Historical  and  Traditional  Nodces ;  Maps, 
Views,  Tables  of  Distances,  Notices  of  Inns,  and  other  Informa- 
tion for  the  use  of  Tourists.  Third  Edition,  greatly  improved 
Price  lOfl.  6d. 

*'  Most  ooptonsly  and  praiieworthily  niiuute/'— X/AamsMn. 

**We  do  not  know  two  iudividnala  better  :>dapted  to  the  task  of 
writing  a  Guide  Book  to  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Sootland  than  the    : 
editors  of  the  work  before  us."— Ctterary  Oaxette. 

SCOTLAND-<Cheap  Edition)— Containing  an  Ac- 
curate Traveliinf?  Map  and  Itinerary,  with  Depcriotive  Notices 
of  aU  the  remarkable  objects  along  the  several  roaos,  with  Four 
Engraved  Charts  of  those  Localities  which  nossess  peculiar  His- 
torical or  Picturesque  interest  Seventh  &iUonf  corrected  and 
improved.    Price  88.  6d. 

"  A  work  most  carefuilv  nnd  elaborately  compiled,  eoatainlnir  the 
ereateat  poMible  amount  of  infonnation  in  the  smallest  possible  space.**— 
Scoljimari. 
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I  TROSACHS,  LOCH  KATRINE,  LOCH  LOMOND, 

I  and  CENTRAL  TOURING   DISTRICT  OP  SCOTLAND; 

I  including  the  Great   Highland   Routes  by  Glenooe  to   Fort- 

I  William,  Loch  Awe  to  Oban,  and  Loch  Tay  to  Tayraouth  and 

Aberfeldy,  &c.  &c.;  with  all  the  Distances,  Hotel^  Inns,  &c, 
accurately  detailed  throughout ;  a  Trayelling  Map,  Charts,  and 
I  numerous  exquisite  Wood-Enmyings,  from  Sketches  taken  on 

I  the  Spot,  by  Bibkkt  FoflmR,  Esq.    Fcp.  Svo.,  cloth.    Ptice  68. 

i   EDfNBURGH  AND  ENVIRONS.     Hlustrated  by  a 

\  Plan  of  the  City ;  a  3Iap  of  the  Country  Ten  Miles  round :  and 

I  numerous  Views  of  the  Public  Buildings  and  of  the  Neigfatraur- 

'  log  Scenery.    Seventh  Edition,    Price  38.  6d. 

**  This  Utile  book  should  be  id  the  bands  of  every  itnuifter  who  desires 
to  be  familinr  with  all  that  is  rernvkable  in  the  Antiquitica,  iDstitutions, 
I  and  PubUc  Buildinn  of  Edinburgh.*'— Scotsmav. 

"The  epithet  oIEeonomieal  is  merited  not  only  by  the  saving:  in  time* 
but  alio  by  the  easy  means  here  pointed  out  for  aocomplisbiag  the  end  in 
view.*'— Atlas. 

GLASGOW    AND    THE  WEST   COAST.     With 

Pleasure  Excursions  in  the  Neighbourhood,  including  the  Falls 
of  Clyde,  the  Clyde  to  Millport,  Arran,  Botliesay,  and  Oban, 
and  the  Land  of  Bums.  Illustrated  by  a  Plan  of  the  City, 
and  numerous   Maps,  Charts^   and  Views.     Fourth  Edition. 

I  Price  28. 6d. 

I  "A  most  tastefully  got  up  and  useftd  volume,  fornishiDg  in  small 

rompass  a  complete  panoramic  view  of  the  commereial  metropolis  of 
SeoUnnd,  with  an  outliQc  of  its  history,  various  sUtistics,  and  social  oon- 
ditiou."— Glasgow  CmzsM. 


NEW  CHEAP  SHILLING  EDITIONS. 

Now  Ready,  price  Is.  each,  neatly  bound  in  enamelled  covers,  with 
all  the' Distances,  Hotels,  Inns,  &c.,  accurately  detailed  throaeh- 
out  on  the  plan  of  Bfr.  Murray's  Continental  Handbooks,  'm- 
▼elling  Maps^  and  the  most  minute  Topographical  Information, — 

TROSACHS,  LOCH  KATRINE,  LOCH  LOMOND, 

and  Neighbouring  Routes,  including  the  Districts  of  Abexfoyle, 
Balquhidder,  Menteith,  and  Rob  Roy's  Country,  &c  &c 

MOFFAT  AND  VICINITY,  including  the  Grey  Mare's 
Tail,  Loch  Skene,  St  Mary's  Loch,  &c.,  &c^  and  Hints  to  Anglers 
in  the  Rivers,  Streams,  and  I^ochs  in  the  Neighbourhood. 

EDINBURGH  and  ENVIRONS,  including  Rodin 
and  Hawthomden,  Habbie's  Howe,  Hopetoun  House,  &c  Ac. 

ENGLISH  LAKE  DISTRICT  of  CUMBERLAND 

and  WESTMORELAND. 
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BLACK'S 

BOAD  AID  RAttWiT  TRAVELLIIG  lAPS. 

Car^u^  cimiinieted  from  the  bat  amtkorUiet,  amd  eontammff  oB 

tU  Boadt,  RaUroatb,  Vilhgeg,  ComUry-SaUt,  FUmf^  atrmms 

Riven,   Lakes,  and   MountamSf  ami  every  topogrt^ical  m- 

/armation   reqmred  by  the  Tourist  on  pleasure   or  business. 

Well  cohurvd,  lined  vfitk  Cloth,  and  neatly  bound  m  portable 


ENGLAND    AND    WALES.     32   inches  by   22j. 
4s.  6d.    Do.  do.  Smaller.    Size,  19  inches  br  15.    Price  as.  6d. 

ENGLISH   LAKE   DISTRICT.     19  inches  by  14. 
2s.  6d. 

WALES   (North   and   South).     14   inches  by  11  J. 
Price  Is.  6d.  each. 

SCOTLAND.     32  inches  by  22j.     Price  4s.  6d. 
Do.  do.  Smaller.    Size,  19  inches  by  15.    Price  2s.  6d. 

IRELAND.     Size,  20  inches  by  14j.     Price  28.  6d. 
TOURIST'S  AND  SPORTSMAN'S  COMPANION 

TO  THE  COUNTIES  OF  SCOTLAND.  A  series  of  thirty- 
sixMap^  showing  all  the  Roads^  Railvays»  Villages,  Conntiy. 
Seato,  Moors,  Fishing  Streams,  Rivers  and  Lakes.  Places  of 
HittortCAl  and  T^egendary  note ;  Memoranda  of  Battle^  Heights 
of  Mountains,  &c.  &c  In  a  portable  volame,  strongly  bound 
in  tuck.    Price  10s.  6d. 

COUNTY  MAPS  OF  SCOTLAND  SEPARATE, 

IMyided  according  to  Districts  and  Parishes,  Colonred»  neatly 
done  up  in  Cloth  Cases,  Gilt-Lettered.    Price  Is.  each. 

CONTINENT   OF   EUROPE.     17   inches  by  24. 

4s.  6d. 

INDIA.     23  inches  by  17^.     3s. 

CHEAP  MAPS  on  Paper,  uncolonred,  neatly  bonnd 
in  green  enamelled  ooverfl.     England  Is. — Scotland  Is.^ — Ireland 

Is.— Central  Tourine  District  of  Scotland  Is English  Lake 

District  8d.— Wales  (complete)  Is. 

— uiyiiuod  by  Google 
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BLACK'S  IRON  HIGHWAYS 

OK 

HARD-MAPS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RAILWAYS  IN  EHfiLAHD 
AND  SCOTLAND. 

WITH  THE  COSITECTIKO  IJNK8  OF  KACH,  AXD  ADJACENT  COUHTBY. 

Engraved  in  the  mmnte»t  style  of  accaracy,  with  all  the  Towns, 
Tillages,  Coontry  Seats,  Rivers^  Streains,  Lakes,  Mountains, 
Canals,  &€.,  from  the  most  recent  antliorities. 


One  Fenny  Each. 


1.  Great  Western.— London  to  Bat^  Bristol,  Exeter,  and  Ply- 

month. 

2.  South  Westeriv.— London  to  Chobham  Camp,  Southampton, 

and  the  Isle  of  Wight 

8.  North  Western.— London  to  the  Potteries,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Preston  and  Lancaster,  &c.  &c. 

4.  Lanoastbr  and  Carusle,  Kendai.  JuNcnoif,  and  Lakes. 

5.  Caledonian. — Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  to  Carlisle,  &c. 

6.  Great  Nori'HErn. — London  to  York,  Hull,  &c 

7.  Midland.— York  to  Birmingham  and  Rugby,  &c  &c. 

8.  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. 

9.  North  British.— Edinburgh  to  Berwlck^n-Tweed,  &c. 


Complete,  Bound  in  Cloth,  with  descriptions,  Is.  6d. 
each 

I,  London  and  the  North-East.— By  Great  Northern,  Midland, 

York,  Newcastle  and  Berwick,  and  North  British  Railways. 

II.  London  and  the  North- West.— By  the  North- Weslem,  Lan- 

caster and  Carlisle,  and  Caledonian  KailwnA-s. 
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POPULAR  READING  FOR  TOURISTS. 

Anjf  ome  qf  Sir  Waltkr  Stott^s  Novels  mnif  be  had  eoinpfefo  at 
pricei  varying  from  1«.  4d.  to  2s,  6fi.  as  under, 

£   s.  d.    ,  £  f .  tf. 

Abbot 0    19       Lkgbnd  or  Montbosr,  8ec.  0   1    6 

AnmjeopGjeurstkim.    .       0    8    0    I    MoirASTKar.  0    19 

ANTiqUABT,     .  0     18.     Ol.U  MORTALTTT,     .         .         019 

BermoTHKD,  kc,    .  0    2    U       Psvxril  or  thx  Pbak,        OSS 

Black  Dwarf,  fcc^  0    16       Piratk,  0   1  11 


Bridr  or  Lamm RRMooK«  0  14 

couict  rorkkt  of  parir,  0  18 

Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  .  0  1  11 

FORTI'NKS  OF  NiORL,       .  0  1    11 

OvT  Manvrrino.  0  19 

HkaRT  OF  MlD-LOTHIAJV.  0  2     8 

TVANHOJE,  0  1    11 


QUBIfTIN  DUBWAXO  0  1  11 

Rkdgaukti^t,  0  1  10 

Rob  Kot.    .  .  0  1  11 

St.  Romanes  Wkll,  0  19 

SiTROROir's  DAroHTEB,  8ec.  0  S    6 

Talumah,  8ec.  0  19 

Wavkrlbt,     .  0  S    0 


Krnilworth.  0    1  11    I   Woodstock,  0   S    0    • 

SIR  WALTEB  SCOH'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

I.  TOURIST'S  EDITION  FOR  THE  POCKET.—  i 

Lay  of  thr  Last  Minstrel — Marmxon — Lady  op  trs  Lakk  | 

— RoRBBY— AND  LoRD  OF  THR  IsLKS.     lUantinated  Covers,  j 

gilt  ed^s,  Is.  dd.  each.     Cloth  lettered,  Is.  6d.     Fall  boand  ' 

.  morocco,  23.  6d.  •  ' 

II.  COMPLETE  POCKET  EDITION,  including  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  a  variety  of  other  copyiurht  poetry 
contained  in  no  other  edition  of  this  sise.  With  a  lire  of  Scott, 
and  Turner's  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo,  handsomely  boand  in 
cloth,  gilt  edges.    Price  5s. 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.     Exquisitely  Hlus- 

trated  by  Bfrkkt  Foster  and  John  Gilbert,  aniform  with 
the  Ulustrateii  Editions  of  Thomson,  GoldHmith,  and  Longfellow's 
Poems,  forming  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  memorial  of  Scot- 
land for  Tourists.    Extra  doth,  gilt  edges.  Ids. 

LIFE  OF  SIR  WALTEB  SCOTT, 

BY  J.  G.  LOCKHART,  Esq. 
L  NEW  EDITION  IN  ONE  VOLUME  CROWN 

OCTAVO,  with  12  Engravmgs,  Cloth,  7a.  6d. ;  Extra,  gilt  edges, 
8s.  6d. 

II.  IN  ONE  VOL.  ROYAL  OCTAVO,  witli    Por- 

trait  and  Fac-simile,  Cloth,  IDs. 
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HABBIE'S    HOWE. 

Neatlj  bound  in  l6mo.  cloth,  price  28.  6d.,  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  8s. 
A  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF 

THB  @BiaTB.S  eSBPHBRSI^ 

A  PASTORAL  COMEDY.  BY  ALLAN  RAMSAY. 

With  a  Life  and  Portrait  of  the  Anthor,  numerous  Illnstrations  after 
David  Allan,  and  a  comprehensive  Glossary. 

"This  is  a  very  pretty  editioD  of  Knmsay's  Geutle  Shepherd.  It  combines 
elegance  with  cheapness,  and  will  {nrvdunlly  find  its  way  into  the  possession  of 
every  admirer  of  Soottish pastoral  poetry.  'The  text  is  clear  and  aistinct ;  the 

Eictorial  enfcraTines  gracefully  execnted,  wliilst  the  copious  glossary  supplies  a 
cy  that  will  enable  tne  reader  to  understniid  the  dialect  though  he  may  not  be 
acquainted  witli  the  vernacular."— ifi^m^r^A  AdvertiMr^  April  22, 1861. 

BLACK'S   TOURIST'S  MEMORIAL  OF  SCOT- 

LAND.  A  Series  of  twenty  Views  of  Picturesque  Scenery  and 
Celebrated  Localities,  in  Fancy  Binding.    Price  ds. 

This  Series  of  Views  presents  delineations  of  some  of  the 
noblest  Prospects  in  Scotland,  by  many  of  her  most  accomplished 
Artists.  Among  the  subjects  represented  may  be  mentioned, 
Edinburgh,  Perth,  Dunkeid,  Ro-'lm  Chapel,  and  the  Castles  of 
Taymouth,  Stirling,  and  Cralgmillar. 

VOYAGE  ROUND  the  COASTS  of  SCOTLAND 

and  the  ISLES,  Bv  James  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  M.W.8.,  &c. 
Author  of  the  Treatise  on  Angling  in  **  The  Rod  and  the  Gtm." 
In  two  volumes  post  8vo,  with  20  Etchings,  and  ntmierous 
Woodcuts.    Price  lOs.  6d. 

**  Two  of  the  most  charming  volumes  we  have  had  under  our  notice  for 
a  long  time.    They  describe  Scenery  round  which  the  imagination  loves  to 
linirer,  and  of  which  no  description  can  he  fatigmng.**— <7&fir^  JourtuU. 
"  Written  in  a  flowing  and  animated  style." — Bdudntrgh  Review. 

THE  ROD  AND  THE  GUN.  Angling,  by  James 
Wilson,  Esq.,  F.B.S.E.,  &c. ;  and  Shootino,  by  the  Author  of 
the  '<Oakleigh  Shooting  Code.**  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo, 
price  10s.  6d.,  with  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel. 

A    HIGHLAND    CHIEF— CLAN    MACDONELL 

AND  A  HIGHLAND  PIPER— CLAN  GREGARACH.  Two 
full-length  Figures.  From  Paintings  by  R.  R.  M'Ian,  Esq. 
Beautifully  lithographed  and  coloured.    Price  Ss.  6d.  each. 

These  Drawings  have  been  executed  with  strict  regard  to 
fidelitv  of  Costume,  and  furnish  very  accurate  and  spirited  repre- 
sentations of  the  Celtic  Cliaracter  and  Garb. 
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i^uat  PubJiihtJfl,  in  Ftji.  gvi>.  neatly  bound  in 
cloth,  price  5s. 

BLACK'S  PICTURESQUE  GUIDE  TO  THE  TROSACHS, 

LOCniKATRIXE.  LOCII  LOMOND,  AND  CENTRAL  TOURING 
DISTRICT  OF  SCOTLAND; 

Inrluilin-x  the  Grc»it  Hlirhlnntl  Bontct  bj  Glenooe  tn  Knrt-Wininai,  U^h  Ave  to  OUn, 
nnd  Li'ch  Tvy  to  Tiiymimih  and  Aberteldy,  Ice.  kc.;  with  all  the  DistJincet,  Heads. 
Inns,  hc^  accnratrlv  drtitiU*d  tlironxhoat  on  the  plun  of  Mr.  Murniy*t  ContinmtMi 
H:iiid-ho<>ks;  TrnvrYlin*/  Mnps,  nnd  erenr  Tnpojrniphicid  luformation.  Exqiiitiir:? 
Illiistratcd  hv  BiKKBT  Fostkb,  Esq..  from  Sketcbet  taken  on  the  spot  dimjiec  tiic 
«uiuiiier  of  1862. 

Notwithstnndin^  the  many  Oaide-Booki  to  this  fnmed^  and,  of  all  othera^  most 
f^equrnted  part  of  Scotland,  there  iiaa  not  aa  yet  appeared  one  which,  while  it  fuU 
fllted  iu  profesMd  object,  vix., the  guidance  of  Tourists  to  all  the  localities  dseerr^nr 
their  partial  or  rasnal  notice,  would  setve  nt  the  same  time  as  a  worthy  memonai  li 
that  Scenrrr  which,  from  the  time  of  Sir  Wulicr  Scott,  has  uc*er  ceased  to  deJijhl 
crowds  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

This  desideratum  the  Publishrrs  now  desire  to  supply  by  this  Work,  upon  the  |»r»- 
dnction  of  which  neither  expi'DS*;  nor  labour  has  been  spared  to  make  it  eTerytbiitr 
tiitit  could  be  desirud  by  the  Tourist  and  admirer  of  n<ttarc. 


Edinburgh  :  A.  &  C.  Black  ;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 
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TB08ACH8,    LOCH     KATEIHE    LOCHLOMOKB 

and  C'KNTOAL  TOURING  DISTIUCT  OF  S<  'OTJ.AN  . 
indiulinj^  the  *m'at  Highland  Routes  hy  (ilciicot^   to  K-   • 
WilHjim,   fiOch  Awe  to  Oban,  and   Loch  Tay  to  Tayi.i' 
an«l  A!>erfeldy,  &c.  &c. ;  with  all  tlie  Distances,  llotfls.  \\    \ 
&c.,  arcurately  detaiNnl  throughout  on  the  plan  uf  Mr.  >' 
ray's  Continental  Hnndboi^ks:    'l>av'.'llinjj:  Map,  Charts,  rt   I 
every  Topographical   Information.      Exquisitely  lllustrai   I 
by   BiRKGT  Foster,   Esq.       From  Sketches  taken    on    t    i 
Spot  during  the  Summer  of  1862.    Trico  5s. 

j    EDDrBUEOH   AHD   EKVIBONS.    Illustrated  bv  r. 

Plan  of  the  rity ;  a  Map  of  thn  Country  Ten  Miles  ri'U 
and  numerous  Views  of  the  Puhlic  Buildini^s  and   f.f  \. 
Neighbouring  Scenery.     i:^vcnth  Kdiiion.     Trice  2s.  6»l. 

GLASGOW    Ain)    THE    WEST    COAST.       TVitl 

IMo.iRure  Kxrursions  in  the  Neighbourhood,  includiiiir  ti 
Falls  of  Clyde,  the  Clyde  to  Millport,  Arran,  Kothesa^,  mi, 
Oban,  and   tbo   Land  of  Jiurns.     Illustrated   by  a  }*hni  ■ 
the  (..'ity,  and  numerous  Maps,  Cliarts,  and  Views.     Fvurt} 
Ed[ixo)i    IVice  2s.  6<1. 

NEW  CHEAP  SHILLING  GUIDES.    Engiisi 

Laliov — Tr<^sn^•h^-  -Edinburgh — Clasgow — Moflht,    and    l!  • 
Surrounding  Oi^tricts  of  each,  with  Maps  and  Chart??,      i  - 
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BLACK'S 
ROAD  AHD  RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  lAPS. 

Carefully  constructed  from  tlic  best  authorities,  and  contain- 
ing all  the  Stacrc'-Coarb  lloads,  llailroadi^,  Village.^. 
Country- Seats.  Fishing  Streams,  Rivers,  Lakes,  an«i 
Mountain:?,  and  every  topograjdiical  information  require i 
by  the  Tourist  on  pleasure  or  business.  Well  coloure<i. 
lined  with  cloth,  and  neatly  bound  in  portable  cases. 

EHrGLAlTD  AND  WALEsS>62  inchesby22i.  4s.6d. 
J>o.  do.  Sn);illcr.     Size,  19  inclics  by  15.     Vy\k:k^  2s.  Od. 
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